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HEARINGS  ON  THE  PRESIDENT'S  YOUTH 
EDUCATION  AND  EMPLOYMENT  INITIATIVE 


MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  25,  1980 

House  of  Representatives, 
Subcommittee  on  Elementary,  Secondary, 

AND  Vocational  Education, 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.C. 
The  subcommittee  met  at  9:25  a.m.,  pursuant  to  call,  in  room 
2175,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins  (chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Members  present:  Representatives  Perkins,  Ford,  Miller,  Cor- 
rada,  Kildee,  Hawkins,  Kogovsek,  Goodling,  Buchanan,  Erdahl,  and 
Hinson. 

Also  present:  Representative  Petri. 

Staff  present:  John  F.  Jennings,  counsel;  Nancy  Kober,  staff 
assistant;  Richard  DiEugenio,  minority  legislative  associate;  and 
Jennifer  Vance,  minority  senior  legislative  associate. 

Chairman  Perkins.  This  morning  the  Subcommittee  on  Elemen- 
tary, Secondary,  and  Vocational  Education  is  commencing  hearings 
on  the  President's  youth  education  and  employment  initiative.  We 
have  also  invited  the  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Employ- 
ment Opportunities  to  sit  with  us  today  since  that  subcommittee 
will  handle  the  CETA  portion  of  this  legislation. 

Today's  hearing  is  a  momentous  occasion  indeed.  President 
Carter  has  reaffirmed  his  commitment  to  education  by  proposing 
this  major  new  domestic  program  and  by  backing  it  up  with  sub- 
stantial funding  in  his  budget.  I  highly  commend  the  President  for 
recognizing  the  importance  of  well-educated  and  employable  youth 
to  the  strength  of  our  country  in  this  decade. 

I  know  that  this  iniative  is  a  top  priority  for  the  President  this 
year.  I  ani  pleased  that  the  President  has  seen  fit  to  focus  on 
education  in  this  way  and  will  look  forward  to  our  subcommittee 
working  with  the  administration  on  this  proposal. 

Today's  hearing  is  noteworthy  for  another  reason.  Since  the 
President  first  announced  this  legislation  on  January  10,  we  have 
all  bean  eagerly  awaiting  this  opportunity  to  discuss  its  provisions 
with  a  representative  of  the  administration. 

I  could  not  be  more  delighted  that  Secretary  Hufstedler  is  that 
representative.  This  will  mark  her  first  appearance  before  this 
subcommittee.  Her  qualifications  speak  well  for  the  administration, 
and  I  hope  to  have  a  long  and  fruitful  association  with  her  as  our 
new  Secretary  of  Education. 

The  committee  has  given  this  issue  of  youth  unemployment  very 
thorough  study.  Last  year  this  subcommittee  conducted  2  days  of 
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joint  hearings  on  the  issue  with  the  Subcommittee  on  Employment 
Opportunities.  That  subcommittee  also  conducted  8  days  of  its  own 
hearings.  Additional  hearings  were  held  in  January  and  February 
of  this  year  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Elementary,  Secondary,  and 
Vocational  Education  on  the  problems  of  secondary  schools. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  Chairman  Gus  Hawkins  and  I 
asked  a  number  of  distinguished  experts  to  write  papers  on  youth 
unemployment  for  our  subcommittee.  These  papers  have  been 
printed  as  a  resource  document  and  are  now  available  to  the  mem- 
bers and  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  you  here  this  morning. 
Madam  Secretary,  before  the  subcommittee  to  hear  perhaps  in 
more  detail  about  the  education  portion  of  the  admin  st  rat  ion's 
youth  initiative.  You  must  bear  with  us,  however,  for  although  we 
have  read  accounts  of  this  initiative  in  the  press  and  had  some 
discussions  with  members  of  your  staff  as  to  general  concepts,  we 
have  only  recently  examined  specifications  made  available  to  us 
and  have  yet  to  see  any  legislative  language.  Without  a  bill  before 
us  we  may  ask  some  questions  that  indicate  that  we  simply  are  not 
familiar  with  what  you  are  proposing,  and  we  will,  of  course, 
appreciate  any  clarity  that  you  can  provide  on  these  issues. 

If  some  of  the  questions  seem  critical,  it  obviously  is  not  because 
we  do  not  share  your  concern  with  the  massive  problem  we  are 
attempting  to  confront,  but  because  we  may  not  agree  on  the  best 
method  to  solve  the  problem.  For  example,  from  the  document 
made  available  to  us,  the  purpose  of  this  whole  initiative  seems  to 
be  to  improve  basic  skills  and  the  "future  employability  of  disad- 
vantaged youth."  I  feel  that  I  am  more  concerned,  perhaps,  with 
the  immediate  employment  prospects  for  many  young  people. 

It  is  our  assumption  that  both  titles  of  this  initiative  were  devel- 
oped in  a  collaborative  manner  and,  therefore,  I  may  address  some 
questions  to  you  about  the  employment  portion,  especially  how  the 
two  portions  complement  each  other  and  will  be  coordinated  at  the 
local  level. 

Some  of  my  concerns  include  what  impact  will  be  made  to 
change  the  education  institutions,  what  different  services  will  be 
provided,  why  has  this  not  been  done  before,  and  why  can  it  not  be 
done  through  existing  programs? 

With  that  brief  explanation  of  my  concerns,  I  want  to  again 
welcome  you  before  us  and  trust  that  we  will  be  able  to  accommo- 
date each  other's  views  and  through  the  committee  process  reach 
an  accord  on  legislation  that  can  move  through  the  Congress  and 
assist  our  young  people  in  finding  jobs. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  introduce  you.  Judge  Hufstedler, 
for  your  first  appearance  before  the  House  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor.  I  hope  I  have  that  opportunity  many  more  times  in 
the  future. 

You  may  proceed  in  any  way  your  prefer.  You  have  prepared 
remarks  that  you  want  inserted  in  the  record,  and  without  objec- 
tion they  will  be  inserted  in  the  record.  You  may  proceed  at  this 
time  in  any  manner  that  3'ou  prefer. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Secretary  Hufstedler  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Shirley  M.  Hui-^tedler,  Secretary  ok  Education 
I .  Introduction 

Chairman  Perkins,  Menbers  of  the  Coirrolttee,  It  Is  a  great  personal  privilege 
to  present  to  you  today  the  President's  proposed  Youth  Act  of  1980,  This 
program,  the  culmination  of  more  than  a  year's  thought  and  work,  addresses  a 
wide  range  of  Issues  that  concern  our  nation's  young  people  as  they  seek  to 
make  the  transition  from  school  to  work.    President  Carter  has  repeatedly  expressed 
his  Interest  In  this  area,  as  have  the  members  of  this  Coninlttee.    Now  that  the 
time  for  action  Is  at  hand,  Secretary  Marshall  and  I  are  both  pleased  and  proud 
that  our  Departments  have  been  given  joint  responsibility  for  developing  and 
overseeing  this  important  legislation. 

Secretary  Marshall  will  be  appearing  shortly  before  the  Congress  to  present  the 
Labor  title  of  the  Youth  Act,  but  I  thought  it  would  be  helpful  for  me  to  say  a 
few  words  about  Labor's  program  today  so  that  you  can  understand  the  relationship 
between  the  two  titles.    Befdre  doing  so,  I  want  to  conment  on  the  extraordinary 
process  of  collaboration  that  has  led  to  the  Introduction  of  this  joint  bill. 
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That  process  really  began  with  the  passage  of  the  Youth  Employment  and 
Demonstration  Projects  Act  of  1977.    In  that  legislation,  Congress  set  aside 
22  percent  of  the  funds  In  the  largest  of  the  deonnstratlon  titles  for  programs 
to  be  jointly  designed  by  prine  sponsors  and  local  educational  agencies.  Not 
only  did  the  22  percent  set-aslde  evoke  an  unprecedented  dialogue  between  the 
two  systeas  at  the  local  level.  It  also  prompted  a  noteworthy  spirit  of 
Interagency  collaboration  In  Washington.    That  spirit  was  strengthened  over  the 
past  year  as  our  two  agencies,  along  with  many  others,  participated  i.t  the  work 
of  the  Vice  President's  Task  Force  on  Youth  Employment.   Through  Its  careful 
analysis  of  the  problen.  Us  review  of  past  and  present  Federal  programs,  and  Its 
search  for  promising  solutions,  the  Task  Force  helped  us  a11  to  understand  the 
need  for  a  fu11y  coordinated  education,  training,  and  employment  strategy.  Only 
through  such  a  strategy  can  we  make  significant  progress  In  overcoming 
unemployment  among  young  people.  _    .  .  ^ ..  ^ 

Because  of  this  long  and  fruitful  process  of  collaboration,  the  two  programs 
being  discussed  today  are  not  separate  In  any  real  sense.    There  Is  a  basic 
division  of  responsibility  between  them,  with  the  Education  title  focusing 
primarily  on  those  yout.*-  who  are  still  In  school,  while  the  Labor  title 
focuses  primarily  on  those  who  are  not.   But  they  have  several  points  of 
Intersection  —  such  as  the  continuing  provision  of  Labor  funds  to  pay  the 
wages  of  in-sctool  youth  participating  In  work  experience  programs.  The 
programs  also  have  a  set  of  shared  principles.    Both  emphasize  the  Importance  of 
strong  private  sector  participation.   Both  establish  clear  performance  standards 
for  program  participants  as  well  as  fbr  service  providers.   Both  adopt  funding 
strategies  designed  to  concentrate  resources  on  those  urban  and  rural 
coimunities  where  the  need  is  greatest.    Finally,  both  include  linkage  mechanisms 
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which  will  promote  cooperative  P^^nning  ""^  ^'''Plenientatlon  betwee"  ^he  two 
systems  at  local.  State  and  fe^^^^]  ]eve1s. 

II.    An  Overview  of  the  Youth  ^^o^nt  Prt)bl_eft 

As  Members  of  Congress,  probl^'  ^ficiog  American  society  are  broi'S^^  forcibly 
and  repeatedly  to  your  attentl*'"*    yet  I  **ould  venture  to  say  th^^  ^ew,  If  any, 
of  the  problems  before  you  are      fa^'^'^^^^^^^^  ^r  as  fundamental      the  one 
that  we  are  concerned  with  to^iY'    5i(pply  put,  n^^^  of  q  whole  generation  of 
disadvantaged  young  people  are  ^\  prepaf'^d  for,  and   therefore  ca^^^ot  find, 
work.    Unless  we  improve  their  ''^llij  now,  their  prosP^cts  for  the  future  are 
bl  eak. 

If  we  do  not  act  to  assist  th^'  hug^.  numbers  of  these  youngsters  never 
successfully  enter  the  labor  fo^^k.    They  win  begin  the  long,  jlow  slide  Into 
chronic  joblessness,  poverty  a"*^  ^espalf"'    ^^^''y  year  of  delay  10  attacking 
this  problem  sends  another  wav^      youn9  PeorU  down  that  dismal  P^^^*    And  with 
each  succeeding  wave,  long-teri^  ^Qlytio"'  become  more  difficult,  long-term 
costs  much  greater. 

The  loss  In  human  terms  Is,  of  ^^'^bse.  incalculable,  can  we  measure  the 
hopelftssness  felt  by  hundreds  ^houC*^^  ^ung  P^Ple  who  w^"^  ^rk  but 
can't  find  Jobs,  who  want  jobs  ^\  are"'^  pr«P«red7  Price  c^n  be  set  on 

the  waste  of  their  potential,       destruction  of  their  self-este*"*? 
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But  the  nation  as  a  whole  also  pays  a  terrible  price  for  falling  to  help  these 
young  men  and  women.    Perhaps  we  can  estimate  the  taxes  required  for  welfare, 
uAMploywtnt  and  social  services.    But  what  figure  could  measure  the  disruption 
and  InsUblllty  that  breed  on  their  frustration  and  anger?   How  shall  we 
calculate  the  loss  to  the  productive  life  of  the  nation  of  so  much  talent,  so 
iMiCh  energy? 

There  are  no  simple  answers  to  those  questions.    Productive  work  Is  so  essential 
to  our  individual  and  collective  lives    that  Its  absence  Involves  costs  beyond 
counting.    The  preparation  of  the  young  for  meaningful  work  Is  one  of  the  most 
Important  responsibilities  of  any  society. 

Ue  have  given  that  responsibility  primarily  to  our  schools.   A  basic  tenet  of  our 
system  has  been  that  better  education  means  better  Jobs  and  fuller  participation 
in  the  national  life.    Generations  of  Americans  have  believed  that  promise  and 
have  looked  to  the  public  schools  to  free  them  from  poverty  and  cultural 
Isolation. 

In  our  concern  with  today's  problews  we  tend  to  forget  that  the  promise  has  been 
very  largely  kept.   Our  secondary  schools  have  been  great  engines  of  upward 
mobility  fbr  millions.    Vtty  still  are.    High  rates  of  youth  unemployment  are 
not  the  result  of  a  general  breakdown  In  our  secondary  school  system,  but  rather 
of  some  fairly  limited  and  specific  areas  of  failure.    The  great  majority  of 
American  youth  are  moving  from  the  classroom  to  the  work  place  with  or  without 
temporary  bumps.    The  problem  Is  that  significant  and  growing  numbers  of 
disadvantaged  youngsters  are  being  left  behind  or  left  out  altogether. 
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III.    Hidden  Dimensions  of  the  Problem 

Severe  youth  unemployemnt  Is  a  much  narrower  problem  than  is  sometimes  realized. 
In  19V7  less  than  10  percent  of  the  16-24  year  olds  were  out  of  work  for  15 
weeks  or  more,  but  those  young  people  accounted  for  fully  75  percent  of  total 
youth  unemployment  during  that  year. 

What  do  we  know  about  the  composition  of  that  relatively  small  group  of  young 
people  who  account  for  so  large  a  share  of  the  unemployment  problem?   Ue  know, 
first,  that  they  are  poor.    Second,  we  know  that  although  they  are  disproportionately 
black  and  Hispanic,  the  majority  are  white.    And  third,  we  know  that  they  are 
heavily  concentrated  in  central  city  neighborhoods  and  in  impoverished  rural 
communities. 

Although  whites  outnumber  blacks  among  those  youth  who  were  out  of  work  15  weeks 
or  more,  a  comparison  of  total  employment  statistics  provides  stark  evidence  of 
the  disproportionate  burden  that  blacks  bear.    As  the  accompanying  chart 
indicates,  twenty-five  years  ago  the  percentage  of  young  people  with  Jobs  was 
nearly  the  same  for  both  groups.    Since  the  mid-fifties,  however,  the  percentage 
of  white  youth  who  are  employed  has  risen  steadily  from  50  percent  to  65  percent, 
while  the  percentage  of  employed  black  youth  has  fallen  from  47  percent  to  40  percent. 
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WHO'M    LOSING  nRUUND? 
Employrnent/Population  Ratios  Over  25  Years 
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If  poor  youth  and  black  youth  clearly  suffer  a  disproportionate  share  of 
unemployment,  so  do  high  school  dropouts.    Their  unemployment  rates  run 
two  to  three  times  those  of  high  school  graduates.    Although  the  educational 
attainment  gap  separating  blacks  from  whites  has  narrowei,  the  same  Is  not 
true  for  HIspanlcs.    Their  dropout  rate  remains  around  40  percent  and,  so  long 
as  this  Is  true,  they  will  continue  to  be  seriously  dIsadvanUged  In  the  labor 
market. 

Finally,  a  word  about  the  special  employment  problems  of  women.    Although  they 
generally  enter  the  labor  market  slightly  ahead  of  men,  average  wages  for  women 
are  only  61  percent  of  those  for  men  by  age  25.    This  suggests,  among  other 
things,  the  persistence  of  occupational  stereotyping  —  as  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  70  percent  of  the  16-19  year  old  women  In  the  work  fdrce  hold  clerical  or 
service  jobs.    The  effects  of  this  stereotyping  cut  two  ways,  limiting  options 
and  choices  for  men  as  well  as  women  by  depressing  wage  levels  across  entire 
occupations. 

If  these  groups  —  the  poor,  minorities,  dropouts,  women  —  are  the  ones  most 
at  risk,  what  can  be  done  to  Improve  their  prospects?  When  the  Vice  President's 
Task  Force  asked  that  question  of  employers  In  roundtable  discussions  In  five 
cities,  the  most  frequent  answer  concerned  the  Importance  of  basic  employabll tty 
sktlls.    As  our  economy  becomes  Increasingly  technical  and  professional,  basic 
employabinty  sktlls  -  not  simply  functional  literacy  and  mathematical  skills, 
but  positive  work  habits  as  well  —  become  essential  even  fbr  entry  level 
positions. 
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IV.    The  Role  of  Education 

This  analysis  of  the  problem  of  youth  unemployment  underscores  the  crucial 
Importance  of  education  In  Improving  the  employabll Ity  prospects  of  those  young 
people  most  seriously  affected.    The  key  contribution  that  education  can  and 
must  make  Is  to  help  all  of  our  young  people  acquire  the  basic  skills  that  are 
increasingly  a  prerequisite  for  entering  the  work  force. 

Delivering  basic  skills  Is  the  primary  function  of  our  schools.  &nd  It  Is  a  Job 
that  most  American  schools  do  well.    Our  national  literacy  rate  has  risen  over  the 
past  two  decades,  and  on  most  International  comparisons  of  educational  achievement 
American  youngsters  more  than  hold  their  own.    But  we  all  know  that  there  Is  an 
enormous  gap  between  our  highest  achieving  schools  and  our  lowest.  Obviously, 
the  performance  of  those  secondary  schools  serving  our  least  advantaged  young 
people  leaves  much  room  for  Improvement. 

Fifteen  years  ago  an  education-minded  President  and  a  forward-looking  Congress  -- 
led  by  this  Subcoimlttee.  Hr.  Chairman      worked  together  to  enact  a  landmark  bill 
aimed  at  reducing  the  gap  between  the  schools  serving  our  most  privileged  and 
our  most  disadvantaged  students.    I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act,  ^nd  more  particularly  to  Title  I.    After  some  Initial 
rough  spots,  we  now  know  that  Title  I  works.    Compensatory  education  programs 
have  proven  their  ability  to  help  disadvantaged  youngsters  achieve  at  or  above 
grade  level . 
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We  also  know,  however,  that  the  very  real  gains  that  Title  I  youngsters  show 
in  grades  one  through  four  can  be  lost  If  those  programs  are  not  sustained 
into  the  upper  grades.    Unfortunately,  since  funds  have  not  been  available  under 
Title  I  to  provide  comprehensive  coverage  across  all  grade  levels,  most  school 
districts  have  understandably  chosen  to  focus  these  resources  on  younger  children. 
Last  year  less  than  20  percent  of  Title  I  funds  were  spent  at  the  junior  and 
senior  high  school  level,  and  fewer  than  IX  of  the  nation's  high  school  students 
were  enrolled  In  compensatory  programs. 

Title  I  funds  are  not  alone  In  having  gone  largely  to  younger  children.  As 
one  can  see  from  the  attached  chart,  when  we  compare  the  total  of  all  Federal 
dollars  spent  to  Improve  elementary  education  for  poor  children   with  the  total 
spent  on  poor  children  In  secondary  schools,  the  results  are  telling:  billion 
for  children  In  grades  K-6;  $1^  billion  fbr  children  In  grades  7.12. 

From  the  chart  you  will  also  note  that  expenditures  rise  again  for  poor  youngsters 
who  go  on  to  post-secondary  programs.    The  Congressional  Budget  Office  last 
year  calculated  that  w«  spend  $3046  per  year  on  each  low  income  young  person  who 
goes  on  to  college,  but  onlj^  1231  on  each  low  Income  high  school  student.  For 
each  young  person  who  graduates  from  high  school  but  does  not  go  on  to  college, 
we  Invest  only         per  year  fbr  additional  education  and  training. 


F«dtrai  Education  Expenditures 
For  Younit  People  With  Special  Needs  -  FY  1979 
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Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  redress  that  Imbalance, and  we  can  do  so  most  profitably 
by  Investing  In  programs  that  enhance  the  basic  and  employabll  Ity  skills  of 
disadvantaged  junior  and  senior  high  school  students.    The  program  model  for  Improving 
basic  skills  among  secondary  students  must  be  different  from  that  for  elementary 
students.    Ue  cannot  simply  expand  programs  designed  for  8-year  olds  and  expect 
them  to  meet  the  needs  of  16-year  olds.    The  problems  are  fundamentally  different. 
Michael  Timpane.  Acting  Director  of  the  National  Institute  of  Education,  recently 
made  the  following  point:    "As  students  progress  Into  the  secondary  school  years, 
literacy  skills  will  be  achieved  only  If  the  student  sees  a  connection  with 
his/her  life  plans  and  opportunities.    Rote  drills  or  simple  remedial  exercises 
become  less  appropriate  and  effective;  and  the  problems  of  motivation  come  to 
dominate  the  quest  for  literacy." 

we  already  have  many  examples,  from  all  across  the  country,  of  locally  designed 
programs  which  respond  to  the  motivational  needs  of  youny  people.    Most  of  these 
combine  Intensive  work  In  the  basic  skills  with  various  forms  of  work  experience 
and  occupational  counseling  and  development.    The  Youth  Employment  and 
Demonstration  Projects  Act  has  taught  us  a  good  deal,  as  have  programs  like 
Upward  Bound. 


Me  have  also  learned  much  about  how  to  reach  youngsters  who  have  left  school 
and  attract  them  Into  special  programs  that  will  greatly  improve  their 
chances  of  finding  work. 
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Experience  gained  In  a11  these  dentonstratlons  Indicates  that  such  programs  are 
especially  effective  with  older  students,  and  that  they  work  best  when  schools 
have  close  ties  with  local  employers.   We  need  to  help  more  schools  and  more 
students  make  use  of  these  valuable  lessons. 

In  short,  while  we  are  faced  with  serious  and  difficult  problems,  they  are 
fairly  limited  and  specific  ones;  and  we  have  at  hand  the  resources  and  the 
knowledge  to  successfully  combat  then.   All  we  need  Is  the  will  to  meet  the 
challenges  and  mechanisms  equal  to  the  task.    President  Carter  has  repeatedly 
expressed  this  Administration's  will  to  meet  the  challenges.    In  the  Youth  Act 
of  1980,  the  A(ta1n1strat1on  proposes  the  mechanism. 

V,    Hain  Features  of  the  Youth  Education  and  Training  Program 
The  Youth  Education  and  Training  Program  Is  a  comprehensive  proposal  to  Improve 
the  basic  educational  and  employment  skills  of  a  nation's  youth.    It  addresses 
the  needs  of  young  people  and  of  their  potential  employers.    It  offers  assistance 
to  students  In  both  Junior  and  senior  high  schools  —  as  well  as  those  who  have 
lift  school .    It  seeks  to  expand  and  coordinate  existing  services  while 
simultaneously  drawing  on  local  knowledge  and  creativity  to  develop  new  ones. 
It  stresses  long-range  planning,  strong  links  between  school  and  coBwunlty,  and 
strong  Incentives  based  on  performance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  already  received  the  technical  specifications  for  the 
education  title  of  the  proposed  legislation.    Except  to  the  extent  that  you  have 
specific  questions  about  the  details  of  the  legislation,  I  would  prefer  to  use  our 
time  today  to  highlight  the  most  important  features  of  our  program  and  to  explain 
the  rationale  underlying  those  elements. 
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The  real  keys  to  the  education  title  of  the  Youth  Act  are  strengthening  the 
classroom  experience  and  linking  the  classroom  with  the  world  of  work. 
Therefore,  our  first  major  goal  Is  that  each  school  place  an  overriding  gmnhasls 
on  the  development  of  basic  skills  and  employment  .kill.     Secondary  schools  funded 
under  the  Act  will  design  programs  to  equip  their  students  with  the  skills 
necessary  to  get  and  hold  a  job.    At  the  junior  high  level,  we  envision  that 
basic  skills  instruction  will  dovetail  with  work  exploration  programs.  These 
will  help  to  familiarize  students  with  the  expectations  and  requirements  of  the 
work  world,  as  well  as  with  the  diversity  of  occupations.    At  the  high  school 
level  not  only  will  students  continue  to  receive  job  Infonnatlon.  we  anticipate 
that  most  will  participate  In  work  experience  programs.    Preferably  these  will 
be  arranged  through  the  private  sector,  but  they  will  be  funded  through  CETA, 
If  necessary.    Students  will  also  benefit  from  Intensive  job  counseling,  development, 
and  placement  services  to  help  them  obtain  employment  or  further  education  upon 
graduation . 

For  high  school  youngsters,  we  believe  there  should  also  be  opportunities  for 
participation  In  occupational  skills  training  programs  based  on  realistic 
assessments  of  local  labor  market  demand.    One  quarter  of  the  program's  formula 
ftjnds  will  flow  to  local  districts  through  the  sole  State  agency  for  vocational 
education.    Eligible  high  schools  may  apply  for  vocational  funds  If  they  can 
demonstrate  that  the  activities  they  wish  to  support  with  these  funds  are 
closely  linked  with  their  basic  skills  programs.    Each  local  district  must  spend 
between  15  and  30  percent  of  Its  vocational  funds  on  services  targeted  to 
16-19  year  old  CETA-el Iglble  dropouts.    This  provision  will  enable  schools  and 
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CETA  prime  sponsors  to  mount  collaborative  program?  to  help  dropouts.  Hopefully, 
many  of  these  youngsters  can  complete  the  requirements  for  a  high  school  diploma 
while  receiving  subsidized  training  and  employment. 

To  better  understand  how  the  education  and  labor  pieces  of  this  program  will  work 
together  to  serve  both  In-school  and  out-of-school  youth.  It  might  prove  useful 
to  review  the  services  made  available  under  each  program  to  young  people  of 
differing  ages.    The  chart  that  follows  depicts  the  responsibilities  of  each 
Dspartment.    For  example.  If  education  services  for  In-school  junior  high 
youth  are  to  dovetail  with  career  Information,  counseling  and  summer  work 
opportunities  provided  by  the  prime  sponsor,  there  will  need  to  be  substantial 
coordination  at  the  local  level.    We  have  attempted  at  every  step  In  the  process 
to  build  In  such  coordination.    The  prime  sponsor  must  be  represented  on  the 
School  Site  Council,  as  well  as  on  the  district-level  Education-Work  Council. 
The  Private  Industry  Council  must  sign  off  on  any  plans  Involving  the  development 
of  occupational  skills  training.    And  the  local  educational  agency  must  dBvelop 
a  Joint  agreement  with  the  prime  sponsor  before  any  education  Incentive  funds  from 
the  Ubor  side  can  be  spent.    This  represents  a  substantial  but  necessary 
requirement  fbr  consultation  and  Joint  planning.    We  are  dealing  with  two 
complex  systens;  strong  linkages  must  be  forged  if  their  programs  are  to  work 
In  tandem  at  the  local  level. 


Youth  Act  of  1980 

Services  Provided  to  Particinants  Apes  12-21 


Department  of  Education:8ervicet 


In  School  Youth 
•funior  iwon 


Out  off  School  Youth 


•  BmIc  skills  training 

•  EmployablHty  skills  training 
e  Caraar  counsaling 

•  Summar  work  opportunity 
Information 

e  Basic  skills  training 

•  Vocational  aducatlon 

•  Employablllty  skills  training 

•  Caraor  counsaling 

e  Occupational  training 


e  Vocational  aducatlon  and  skills 
training 

•  Altamatlva  school  programs 

•  Baslcsklllstralning 


Department  of  LabonServices 


l4-1SYaaisold  Youth 


1»21Yoarold  Youth 


*  Summar  youth  program  work 
exparlanca 

•  Woridofwork  skills 

—  Career  exploretlon 

—  Occupational  information 


le-ltYaaroM  Youth 


Work  experience 

Fart-time  work 

Summer  youth  program 

Vocational  training 

Support  services  (e.g..  day  care, 
transportation! 

School-to-work  transition 
Information  (e.g..  placement 
guidance*  testlngl 

Labor  market  Information 
Career  guidance  In  conjunction 
with  a  local  education  agency 


e  Work  experience 

•  Onthe-Job  training 

*  Vocationel  valning 
e  Baslcsklllstralning 


1962  Funding  Level:  $1.0  Billion 


1982  Funding  Levei:  $1.8  Billion 
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The  second  najor  elanent  In  the  proposed  program  Is  a  highly  targeted  formula 
for  distributing  funds.    The  allocation  process  Itself  Is  In  some  ways  similar 
to  the  Title  I  process  with  which  you  are  all  familiar:    the  money  flows  first 
to  the  States  on  the  basis  of  a  poverty  formula;  then  to  the  neediest  districts 
within  those  States;  and  then  only  to  schools  within  those  districts  which  have 
substantial  concentrations  of  poor  children.    Because  the  formula  we  are 
proposing  Is  so  highly  targeted,  we  recognize  that  there  will  be  some  schools 
whose  needs  are  great  but  whose  districts  will  qualify  for  little  c  ding. 
We  are  therefore  proposing  that  each  State  receive  a  supplemental 
enable  It  to  meet  the  need  of  schools  not  adequately  reached  by  t- 
formula.    The  States  will  also  fund  programs  for  migrant  youth 
Institutionalized  neglected  and  delinquent  youth.    Programs  *        edy  schools 
In  the  Territories,  and  for  schools  administered  by  the  Bur      jf  Indian  Affairs, 
will  be  funded  out  of  a  Federal  set-aside. 

r 

The'declslon  to  adopt  a  highly  targeted  funding  formula  Is  a  natural  outgrowth 
ot  the  analysis  of  the  problem  alluded  to  earlier.    Virtually  all  of  those 
who  have  looked  at  the  youth  employment  problem  In  recent  years  agree  that  the 
government  should  concentrate  Its  resources  on  those  In  greatest  need  —  especially 
those  In  our  central  cities  and  Impoverished  rural  communities.    Although  poverty 
nay  not  be  a  perfect  predictor  of  youth  unemployment.  It  Is  the  best  Indicator 
we  have,  better  even  than  the  adult  unemployment  rate  In  a  given  community. 

Once  we  have  targeted  the  neediest  youngsters,  we  must  supply  sufficient  resources 
over  a  long  enough  period  of  time  to  make  a  real  difference.    As  ice  have  learned 
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from  our  Title  I  experience,  the  *^^l^er        Intervention,  the  mor^  effective 
the  treatment.    In  this  program  trying  to  r^iC^  those  youngsters  who  have 

been  dropped, or  were  never  r«acii^»{iy  ritl^  I,   That  is  why  we  are  Encouraging  schoc 
districts  to  concentrate  at  leaS^      ^      their  resources  on  junio*"  high  school 
youngsters.    We  know  we  can  be  i^''*  effective  In  preventing  dropouts  by  reaching 
young  people  before  they  become  ^^^liy  discouraged  and  alienated  school. 

The  third  key  element  of  the  pro9'"^  ^5  the_roLe  oftjwg  Jocal^egucallonal  agency  In 
determining  eligible  schools  an^JlJl^^^^dlnj  oieraM^  grants ^tn_jh^e  schools  with 
tha  highest  guallty  plans.    The  ^°^^l  gdocatfonal  agency  will  be  responslblet(l)  foi 
rank-ordering  Its  schools  on  the  ^s^^  of  need*  a^  (jefined  by  locally  determined 
poverty  and  achievement  crlterl^^  ^5)  for  awarding  planning  grants  to  the  neediest 
of  those  schools;  and  (3)  for  aV^'*^1r^g  opei^ating  gpants  to  those  schools  which 
have  developed  more  promising  pl^ns^         local  Educational  agency  ^^^^  establish 
criteria  by  which  to  judge  schoo^  ^^lans.  ^IH  aPP^^nt  a  broa<*-based 

Educatlon-Work  Council  to  revieV       pians  and  offg^  advice.    The  superintendent 
and  the  school  board,  however,  tf^^^  ^J^t1fn*tely  select  the  schools  receive 
operating  funds.    Operating  grants         be  for  three  years;  schools  which  meet  or 
exceed  their  goals  at  the  end  0^  ^^^i  period  will  ^e  preferred  can<*^<*ates  for 
renewal , 

The  decision  to  vest  funding  d1s^'*^tion  at  the  State  and  local  leveU  represents 
a  very  significant  departure  fro^       Title  I  model,  aS  does  the  next  key 
element:    the  requirement  that  e>'e^y  eligible  school  seeking  funding  under  this 
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program  must  develop  a  locally  Initiated  schpol-wlde  plan.    Each  school  plan 
must  demonstrate  how  It  will  use  all  of  Its  resources  to  raise  basic  skills 
levels,  to  reduce  absenteeism  and  dropout  rates,  and  to  enhance  the  employment 
prospects  of  Its  students.    The  plan  will  be  developed  by  the  school  principal 
In  consultation  with  a  School  Site  Council  composed  of  teachers,  parents,  and 
representatives  from  business,  labor,  the  prime  sponsor,  and  community  based 
organizations. 

Our  decision  to  emphasize  planning  at  the  school  building  level,  and  then  local 
or  State  decisions  on  the  quality  of  that  planning,  derives  from  a  belief  that 
the  most  essential  Ingredient  fbr  success  will  be  the  active  Involvement  and 
support  of  those  who  must  carry  out  the  program.    There  Is  now  a  substantial  body 
of  evidence  to  support  this  proposition.  Including  a  major  study  of  300 
projects  funded  under  four  different  Federal  programs.    The  study's  authors  sought 
to  determine  under  what  conditions  Federal  programs  can  and  do  succeed.  They 
fbund  that  the  most  Important  factors  for  program  success  are  those  closest  to 
the  school  and  classroom  level.  Including  the  following: 

0    strong  administrative  support,  especially  from  the  principal; 

0   strong  and  continuous  teacher  Involvement  In  program  development  and 
Implementation; 

0   a  powerful  sense  of  commitment  and  efficacy  among  teachers.  I.e. 

a  belief  that  what  they  do  makes  a  difference  In  terms  of  hOK  students 
perform; 

If  these  are.  In  fact*  variables  that  make  a  difference  —  and  common  sense  as 
well  as  research  suggests  they  are  --  then  this  program  Is  well-designed  for 
success.    It  allows  substantial  discretion  for  locally-deflned  needs  analysis 
and  locally-developed  solutions. 
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In  addition  to  discretion  at  the  local  level,  flexibility  Is  needed  at  the  State 
level  to  allow  for  unique  needs  not  addressed  by  the  formula.    A  fourth  key  element 
in  this  program,  then.  Is  the  role  we  have  designed  for  the  State  education 
agency.    The  States  will  operate  directly  programs  for  Institutionalized  neglected 
and  delinquent  youth,  and  for  migrant  youth.    They  will  also  administer 
supplemental  grants  for  needy  schools  whose  districts  receive  little  or  no 
formula  funding,  ^nd  will  play  major  roles  In  providing  technical  assistance  to 
eligible  districts  —  especially  those  In  rural  areas.    Further,  State  agencies 
will  have  major  responsibilities  for  coordination  with  the  State  employment 
and  training  systems  as  well  as  with  other  Federal  and  State  categorical 
education  programs.    This  will  ensure  that  policies  and  programs  welding  together 
education  and  employment  systems  at  State  and  local  levels  are  both  coherent  and 
mutually  reinforcing. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  speak  to  a  critical  element  common  to  both  parts 
of  this  program:  the  emphasis  we  are  placing  on  accountabil Ity.    On  the  education 
side  we  have  designed  a  program  that  will  provide  substantial  discretion  for  individual 
principals,  in  consultation  with  their  comnunities,  to  fashion  school  programs 
tailored  to  local  needs;  and  for  superintendents  to  irike  funding  judgments  based 
upon  locally  determined  criteria.    The  principal  must  establish  goals  and 
benchmarks  against  which  his  or  her  school's  progress  will  be  measured,  and  the 
superintendent  must  hold  the  principal  to  account  for  the  school's  progress. 

If  a  funded  school  falls  discernibly  short  of  its  goals,  or  falls  substantially 
out  of  compliance  with  its  own  plan,  it  is  the  superintendent's  responsibility 
under  the  proposed  legislation  to  take  remedial  action.    Similarly,  the  district 
must  furnish  to  the  State  upon  request  the  criteria  by  which  ft  has  awarded 
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operating  grants,  and  must  furnish  annual  reports  on  the  progress  of  funded 
schools.    If  a  superintendent  falls  to  take  corrective  action  to  help  a 
faltering  school  get  back  on  course,  or  If  any  pattern  of  non-compliance 
emerges,  the  State  must  Intervene.    I  put  the  emphasis  here,  Mr.  Chairman, 
on  the  responsibilities  of  the  local  and  state  education  officials  to  ensure 
program  accountability.    We  have  our  own  responribfl It/,  of  course,  to 
ensure  that  all  applicable  provisions  of  federal  law  are  complied  with. 
Including  civil  rights  provisions.    But  the  most  critical  responsibility  — 
the  accountability  fOr  seeing  that  young  people  do  In  fact  acquire  the  skills 
necessary  to  compete  successfully  In  the  job  market  —  must  rest  with  these 
closest  to  the  service  delivery  level. 

The  strategy  underlying  this  program,  Kr.  Chairman,  Is  based  upon  two 
premises:    first,  that  we  don't  have  neough  money  to  support  Intensfve  programs 
In  aTl_  needy  schools,  at  least  In  the  first  years  of  this  program;  and  second, 
that  even  If  we  did  have  enough  money.  Federal  dollars  by  themselves  cannot 
produce  change.    Federal  funding  may  be  a  necessary  condition  for  poor  schools  to 
help  their  least  advantaged  students  to  become  employable,  but  U  Is  not  a 
sufficient  condition.    Without  strong  local  leadership  and  conroltment,  this 
program  will  not  work;  the  targeted  students  will  not  be  able  to  get  the  help 
they  need;  and  we  will  have  unwittingly  fueled  the  growing  cynicism  about 
government's  capacity  to  solve  difficult  problems.    This  program  must  be  made 
to  work.    And,  In  ray  judgment,    the  key  to  making  It  work  Is  to  Insist  that 
local  schools  be  funded  not  merely  on  the  basis  of  need,  but  on  the  basis  of 
well -developed  plans  --  plans  that.  In  the  judgment  of  those  closest  to  the  schools, 
offer  realistic  prospects  for  success. 
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VL  Conclusion 


If  I  sound  optimistic  today,  It  Is  because  I  honestly  believe  that  we  can  success- 
fully attack  the  problems  of  youth  education  and  enployment.    The  members 
of  this  Committee  have  long  since  demonstrated  their  conmltment  to  meeting 
the  needs  of  America's  youth.    President  Carter's  conmltment  Is  unquestioned. 
And  I  assure  you  that  every  member  of  the  new  Department  of  Education  will  take 
to  the  task  with  enthusiasm.    Together  we  can  and  will  succeed. 

Mr.  Chalnnan.  we  must  undertake  this  program  because.  In  human  terms.  It  Is  right 
to  do  so.    But  we  must  undertake  It  also  In  a  spirit  of  practical  necessity.  To 
put  It  simply,  we  cannot  hope  to  meet  the  future  demands  of  our  labor  markets 
for  skilled  workers  If  we  do  not  Invest  now  In  the  basic  skills  of  our  low-lncome 
junior  and  senior  high  school  students.    Ue  need  not  speculate  about  the  labor  force 
that  will  run  our  economy  In  the  next  decade.  Mr.  Chairman.    We  already  know  the  Identity 
and  the  location  of  the  workers  who  will  enter  the  labor  forot  ift  1985:  they  are 
today's  seventh  graders. 

We  know.  too.  that  business  and  Industty  will  have  a  shrinking  pool  of  workers 
to  draw  from  In  the  years  ahead.    If  a  significant  portion  of  that  pool  lacks  the 
basic  skills  necessary  for  employment,  our  economy  will  pay  the  price  In  declining 
productivity  —  and  our  society  will  pay  the  price  In  Increased  dependency. 

None  of  us  here  believes  that  the  problems  of  youth  enploymenf  and  educatlorv  wll  1 
be  solved  overnight.    We  face  a  long  and  difficult  process;  one  given  shape  by 
thousands  of  small  struggles,  as  teachers  across  the  cnuntry  work  to  pull  Individual 
students  back  from  the  brink  of  failure.    Not  every  struggle  wtll  be  won.  But 
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each  one  that  Is  won  will  be  that  most  special  of  all  victories:  the  salvation 
of  human  potential. 

The  Department  of  Education  looks  forward  to  many  such  victories  In  the  years 
ahead.    We  are  proud  to  be  a  part  of  this  great  effort.    We  are  anxious  to  bsgln. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  SHIRLEY  M.  HUFSTEDLER,  SECRETARY 
OF   EDUCATION,  ACCOMPANIED  BY   LISLE  CARTER,  MIKE 
SMITH,  PATSY  FLEMING,  AND  ROBERT  TAGGART 
Secretary  Hupstedler.  I  thank  you  very  kindly  for  your  gracious 
remarks,  Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  a  particular  honor  and  a  privilege  to 
appear  before  this  distinguished  subcommittee,  with  its  very  well 
known  chairman,  a  champion  of  educational  issues,  to  present  the 
President's  propped  Youth  Act  of  1980. 

This  program,  as  the  chairman  is  well  aware,  is  a  culmmation  of 
more  than  a  year's  thought  and  work.  It  addresses  a  wide  range  of 
issues  that  concern  our  Nation's  young  people  as  they  seek  to  make 
the  transition  from  school  to  work.  .1. 

President  Carter  has  repeatedly  expressed  his  interest  in  this 
area,  as  have  the  members  of  this  committee.  Now  the  time  for 
action  is  at  hand,  and  Secretary  Marshall  and  I  are  both  very 
pleased  and  proud  that  our  Departments  have  been  given  joint 
responsibility  for  developing  and  overseeing  this  important 
legislation.  ,        ^  ^ 

Members  of  this  committee,  like  other  Members  of  Congre^, 
recognize  the  many  problems  facing  American  society.  Those  prob- 
lems are  brought  forcibly  and,  indeed,  constantly  to  your  attention. 
Yet,  I  would  venture  to  say  that  few,  if  any,  of  the  problems  that 
are  before  the  Congress  are  as  far  reaching  or  as  fundamental  as 
the  one  that  concerns  us  today.  Simply  put,  much  of  a  whole 
generation  of  disadvantaged  and  minority  young  people  are  not 
prepared  for  and,  therefore,  cannot  find  work.  Unless  we  improve 
their  skills  now,  their  prospects  for  the  future  are  bleak. 

If  we  do  not  act  to  assist  them,  huge  numbers  of  these  youngsters 
will  never  successfully  enter  the  labor  force.  They  will  begin  the 
long,  slow  slide  into  chronic  joblessness,  poverty,  and  despair. 
Every  year  of  delay  in  attacking  this  problem  sends  another  wave 
of  young  people  down  that  dismal  path.  And  with  each  succeeding 
wave,  long-term  solutions  become  more  difficult,  and  long-term 
costs  much  greater.  , 

The  loss  in  human  terms  is,  of  course,  incalculable.  How  can  we 
measure  the  kind  of  hopelessness  that  is  felt  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  young  people  who  want  to  work  and  who  cannot  find  jobs, 
who  want  jobs  and  who  are  not  prepared  to  enter  the  work  force. 

The  Nation  as  a  whole,  of  course,  pays  a  terrible  price  for  failing 
to  help  these  young  men  and  women.  Perhaps  we  can  estimate  the 
burden  by  calling  upon  the  figures  for  taxes  required  to  support 
these  youngsters  and  ultimately  their  families  in  a  chronic  cycle  of 
joblessness  and  dependency.  But  what  figure  could  we  use  to  meas- 
ure the  disruption  and  instability  that  breed  on  that  frustration 
and  anger  of  these  young  people.  How  can  we  calculate  the  loss  to 
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the  productive  life  of  the  Nation  of  so  much  talent  and  so  much 
energy? 

We  recognize  that  there  are  no  simple  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions. Productive  work  is  so  essential  to  our  individual  and  collec- 
tive lives  that  its  absence  involves  costs  beyond  counting.  The 
preparation  of  the  young  for  meaningful  work  is  one  of  the  most 
important  responsibilities  of  our  society. 

We  have  given  that  responsibility  primarily  to  our  schools.  A 
basic  tenet  of  our  system  has  been  that  better  education  means 
better  jobs  and  fuller  participation  in  the  national  life.  Generations 
of  Americans  have  believed  that  promise  and  have  looked  to  the 
public  schools  to  free  them  from  poverty  and  from  cultural 
isolation. 

In  our  concern  for  today's  problems  we  tend  to  forget  that  by  and 
large  those  promises  of  public  education  have  been  kept.  Our  sec- 
ondary schools  are  still  great  engines  of  upward  mobility  for  mil- 
lions. But  high  rates  of  youth  unemployment  are  not  the  result  of  a 
general  breakdown  in  our  secondary  school  system. 

The  great  majority  of  American  youth  move  rather  easily  from 
classroom  to  the  workplace  despite  some  temporary  bumps.  The 
problem  is  that  a  significant  and  growing  number  of  disadvantaged 
youngsters  are  being  left  behind  or  left  out  altogether. 

Thanks  in  large  part  to  the  work  of  the  Vice  Pre.sident's  Task 
Force  on  Youth  Employment  and  the  National  Commission  on 
Employment  Policy  over  the  last  year,  we  now  have  answers  to 
some  of  the  key  questions.  Who  are  these  young  people,  and  why 
are  they  being  left  out  or  left  behind? 

The  answers  come,  actually,  as  no  great  surprise.  The  young 
people  most  at  risk  are  the  children  of  the  poor,  a  disproportionate 
number  of  whom  are  minorities.  They  are  failing  to  enter  the  labor 
force  because  they  lack  basic  skills,  including  the  ability  to  read,  to 
write,  and  to  compute,  and  because  they  lack  positive  work  habits. 

A  few  statistics  will  highlight  the  problem.  Twenty-five  years 
ago,  the  percentage  of  young  people  who  were  employed  was  nearly 
identical  for  young  blacks  and  young  whites.  Today,  while  65  per- 
cent of  young  whites  are  employed,  only  41  percent  of  young  blacks 
are  employed.  Poverty  is  nevertheless  the  common  denominator  for 
the  unemployability  of  youth.  Poor  white  youths,  for  instance,  are 
twice  as  likely  to  be  unemployed  as  their  middle-class  counterparts. 

For  high  school  dropouts,  the  problem  is  even  worse.  They  are 
nearly  three  times  as  likely  to  be  unemployed  as  those  who  gradu- 
ate. Hispanics  are  especially  hard  hit  in  this  group  because  almost 
40  percent  of  young  Hispanics  fail  to  complete  high  school.  The 
problem  is  very  real,  however,  for  all  groups.  In  New  York  City,  for 
example,  the  dropout  rate  is  45  percent  citywide. 

Dramatic  as  these  statistics  are,  they  serve  only  to  underline  the 
problems  that  most  of  us  understand  intuitively.  What  is  more 
surprising,  and  in  many  respects  more  hopeful,  is  that  within  each 
disadvantaged  group  of  young  people  the  problem  is  much  more 
narrowly  focused  than  is  generally  supposed. 

Unemployment  statistics  tend  to  obscure  the  fact  that  unemploy- 
ment is  highly  concentrated  among  a  few  who  never  seem  to  find 
work.  In  fact,  75  percent  of  total  unemployment  among  our  young 
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people  is  accounted  for  by  less  than  10  percent  of  the  population 
suffering  long  periods  of  joblessness.  ^  „    ^      ^  ,  ^ 

Such  concentration  means  that  a  program  carefully  targeted  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  key  group  can  produce  much  greater  faults, 
at  much  lower  costs,  than  might  at  first  be  supposed.  This  is 
especially  true  since  employers  tell  ustime  and  again  that  the  key 
problems  for  these  yo'ingsters  are  lack  of  basic  educational  skills 
and  positive  work  attitudes.  The  fact  is,  we  have  learned  a  great 
deal  about  how  our  schools  can  successfully  attack  those  very 
problems.  - 

It  is  obvious  that  Illiteracy  seriously  cripples  a  young  person  tor 
entry  into  the  job  market.  In  our  increasingly  complex  society, 
employment  opportunities  for  those  with  poor  skills  are  shrinking 
daily,  and  competition  is  ever  more  severe.  This  is  by  no  means  a 
new  problem.  Fifteen  years  ago  recognition  of  this  long-term  trend 
led  Congress  to  give  us  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act.  I  refer  especially  to  title  I.  We  have  had  good  results  from  title 
I.  Indeed,  in  many  respects  excellent  results  despite  some  of  the 
earlier  frustrations  with  the  program. 

So  far  those  benefits,  however,  have  been  concentrated  in  the 
early  grades.  Last  year,  less  than  20  percent  of  title  I  funds  were 
spent  at  the  junior  and  senior  high  school  levels.  Fewer  than 
100,000  of  the  Nation's  11  million  high  school  students  were  en- 
rolled in  compensatory  programs. 

We  cannot  redress  this  imbalance  by  cutting  back  on  funding  tor 
the  lower  grades,  just  when  those  youngsters  are  achieving  succe^. 
Nor  can  we  simply  expand  programs  designed  for  eight-yearolds 
and  expect  those  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  16-year-olds.  In- 
stead, we  must  fund  a  new  effort  for  secondary  students,  and  build 
on  the  lessons  learned  in  the  lower  grades.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  we  can  do  that  with  success. 

Furthermore,  the  prospects  of  upgrading  employment  skills  and 
attitudes  are  also  bright.  We  have  learned  a  good  deal  about  how 
to  do  this  through  the  Youth  Employment  Demonstration  Projects 
Act  and  programs  like  Upward  Bound.  We  have  also  learned  a  lot 
about  reaching  youngsters  who  have  left  school  and  attracting 
them  into  special  programs  that  will  greatly  improve  their  chances 
of  finding  work.  ^  .  j-    x     *u  * 

Experience  gained  in  all  these  demonstrations  indicates  that 
such  programs  will  work  for  secondary  school-age  students,  and 
that  they  work  best  when  the  schools  have  close  ties  with  local 
employers.  We  need  to  help  more  schools  and  more  students  make 
use  of  those  valuable  lessons. 

In  short,  while  we  are  faced  with  serious  and  difficult  problenis, 
they  are  fairly  limited  and  they  are  specific.  We  have  at  hand  the 
resources,  the  experience,  and  the  kinds  of  programs  and  knowl- 
edge to  successfully  attack  those  problems.  All  we  need  to  meet  the 
challenge  is  the  will  to  do  so  and  mechanisms  that  are  equal  to  the 
task 

President  Carter  has  repeatedly  expressed  his  administration's 
will  to  meet  the  challenges.  The  Youth  Act  of  1980  provides  the 
mechanism.  ,    i    .  j 

The  act  is  a  comprehensive  proposal  to  improve  the  basic  educa- 
tional and  employment  skills  of  the  Nation  s  youth.  It  addresses 
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the  needs  of  ycung  people  and  their  potential  employers.  It  offers 
assistance  to  students  in  both  junior  and  senior  high  schools,  as 
well  as  those  who  have  left  school. 

It  seeks  to  expand  and  coordinate  existing  services,  while  simul- 
taneously drawing  on  local  knowledge  and  creativity  to  develop 
new  ones.  It  stresses  long-term  planning,  firm  links  between  school 
and  community,  and  strong  incentives  based  on  performance. 

Precisely  because  it  is  a  comprehensive  proposal,  the  Act's  two 
main  components  should  not  be  viewed  in  isolation  from  one  ah- 
other.  There  is  a  basic  division  of  respon  iibility,  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  focusing  primarily  on  those  who  are  still  in 
school,  and  the  Department  of  Labor  focusing  on  those  youngsters 
who  are  out  of  school.  But  the  two  programs  have  been  designed  to 
work  smoothly  together  to  provide  a  full  range  of  services  for  the 
entire  target  group  of  young  people.  This  is  a  united  effort,  one 
which  will  build  on  existing  programs  and  structures  to  forge 
strong  links  between  the  worlds  of  school  and  work. 

The  members  of  the  committee  have  already  received  a  copy  of 
the  technical  specifications  for  the  proposed  legislation.  Rather 
than  to  go  over  those  specifications  in  detail,  I  would  like  to  draw 
your  attention  to  the  key  features  of  the  legislation  and  thereafter 
to  go  through  some  charts  that  I  have  had  prepared  to  discuss  with 
you  some  of  the  details  of  the  work  of  that  proceeding. 

The  first  major  element  in  the  proposed  legislation  is  the  highly 
targeted  formula  for  allocating  funds.  Program  dollars  will  go  to 
those  urban  and  rural  school  districts  with  the  greatest  number  of 
poor  children,  and  within  those  districts  only  junior  and  senior 
high  schools  with  substantial  concentrations  of  poor  and  low 
achieving  students  will  be  eligible  to  participate.  This  tight  focus 
will  provide  maximum  service  to  that  small  part  of  the  youth 
population  that  suffers  most  from  unemployment. 

Those  schools  which  are  eligible  will  then  develop  their  own 
school-wide  plans  for  improving  the  basic  skills  and  the  employ- 
ment skills  of  their  students.  This  locally  initiated  planning  process 
is  the  bill's  second  key  element.  It  requires  each  school  to  analyze 
its  own  strengths,  weaknesses  and  goals,  then  to  draw  up  a  plan  for 
the  most  effective  use  of  Federal  funds  to  meet  those  goals.  The 
planning  process  must  also  involve  people  not  only  from  the 
school's  administration  and  teaching  staff,  but  from  throughout  the 
surrounding  community. 

The  third  element  in  the  program  is  that  funding  decisions  about 
school  plans  will  be  primarily  the  responsibility  of  the  local  educa- 
tion agency.  The  local  superintendent  and  the  school  board  will 
establish  criteria  by  which  to  judge  school  plans.  They  will  appoint 
broad-based  Education-Work  Councils  to  review  the  plans  and  offer 
advice.  But  it  will  be  the  superintendent  and  the  school  boards  who 
must  ultimately  decide  which  schools  receive  funding,  based  on  the 
quality  of  the  plans  submitted. 

Schools  with  promising  plans  that  need  further  development  may 
be  given  additional  planning  grants.  Outstanding  plans  will  receive 
3-year  implementation  grants.  At  the  end  of  the  3  years,  renewal 
will  depend  on  demonstrated  ability  to  improve  the  performance  of 
participating  youth. 

fiU-57a  0  -   90   -  T 
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Each  schoors  program  will  vary  with  local  needs  and  with  the 
age  of  its  students,  but  each  school  will  be  expected  to  place  an 
overriding  emphasis  on  the  development  of  basic  skills  and  employ- 
ment skills.  This,  the  fourth  key  element,  is  in  many  ways  the 
most  crucial.  ,     .      ,  .         .  - 

Junior  high  school  programs  will  emphasize  the  attainment  ot 
basic  skills  and  career  exploration.  Senior  high  school  programs 
will  continue  to  focus  on  basic  skills  and  will  place  greater  empha- 
sis on  obtaining  work  experience.  Students  will  learn  good  work 
habits  and  job  skills  through  cooperative  education,  work  study,  or 
summer  job  programs.  At  every  level,  schools  will  be  required  to 
construct  their  plans  so  that  classroom  work  and  career  explora- 
tion will  be  mutually  reinforcing.  Regular  academic  studies  must 
also  build  on  the  program  of  basic  skills  instruction. 

The  fifth  key  element  of  the  program  is  involvement  of  the 
vocational  education  system  in  serving  these  young  people.  One- 
quarter  of  the  program's  funds  will  be  distributed  to  local  districts 
by  the  sole  State  agency  for  vocational  education.  Most  of  these 
funds  must  be  spent  in  eligible  high  schools  on  projects  closely 
coordinated  with  the  basic  skills  activities  supported  by  the  rest  of 

the  program.  ,    ,    ,  u    i  j 

The  funds  must  be  spent  so  as  to  reach  both  those  in  school  and 
those  who  have  left  school.  Further,  to  insure  that  vocational  train- 
ing is  targeted  on  areas  in  which  jobs  in  fact  will  be  available,  the 
use  of  this  money  is  tied  to  close  cooperation  with  local  employers. 

The  final  element  in  the  program  design  that  I  would  like  to  call 
to  your  attention,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  emphasis  that  we  have 
placed  on  accountability.  We  believe  that  we  have  developed  a 
program  that  will  provide  substantial  discretion  at  the  local  level. 
But  coupled  with  that  discretion  must  come  local  accountability. 
The  principal  has  to  establish  goals  and  benchmarks  against  which 
his  or  her  school's  progress  will  be  measured,  and  the  superintend- 
ent must  hold  the  principal  to  account  for  the  school's  progress. 

Our  ultimate  goal,  as  you  can  see,  is  to  provide  the  resources  and 
the  flexibility  that  wiil  allow  each  school,  each  community,  to 
apply  its  own  energy  and  imagination  to  reach  disadvantaged 
youngsters  with  work-related  education.  Admittedly,  a  national 
problem  requires  elements  of  a  national  solution.  That  is  why 
accountability  has  been  stressed  on  both  State  and  local  levels. 
Overall,  however,  the  emphasis  will  be  upon  local  creativity.  Diver- 
sity and  experimentation  have  always  been  keys  to  the  success  of 
our  educational  system.  I  fully  expect  that  they  will  lead  to  success 
here. 

If  I  sound  optimistic,  it  is  because  I  honestly  believe  that  we  can 
successfully  attack  the  problem  of  youth  education  and  employ- 
ment. I  think  it  particularly  appropriate  that  we  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  present  this  bill  to  the  subcommittee  today  after  the  great 
victory  by  our  American  hockey  team.  It  goes  to  show  that  those 
who  start  off  behind  can  pull  in  front  and  win  with  the  kind  of 
determination  that  I  think  is  characteristic  of  America,  and  of  this 
committee.  This  committee  has  frequently  surmounted  significant 
odds,  and  has  done  so  often  on  behalf  of  the  disadvantaged  young- 
sters in  America. 
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[The  chart  follows:] 
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Secretary  Hui-'stedlkr.  As  one  can  plainly  see»  although  this 
selection  of  youth  has  had  its  ups  and  downs  over  the  years,  white 
youth  16  to  24  are  now  on  a  steady  rising  curve  upward.  We  do  not 
have  figures  for  the  entire  period  for  Hispanic  youth.  But  as  one 
can  see  from  the  chart,  Hispanic  youth  in  the  same  age  group  are 
making  progress  which  somewhat  parallels  the  development  of 
white  youth  employment. 

Although  there  is  a  very  significant  gap  between  the  employ- 
ment levels  for  each  group,  the  employment  pattern  is  similar. 
However,  the  curve  representing  the  employment  of  black  youth  in 
the  same  age  group  is  very  discouraging.  They  started  almost  to- 
gether 15  years  ago.  They  have  now  spiraled  down,  down,  down. 
This  group  of  black  youth  has  a  falling  rate  of  employment  which 
is  totally  unacceptable.  The  only  little  hope  here  is  this  slight 
upturn  very  recently,  which  I  think  we  can  attribute  to  the  Job 
Corps  program  and  the  programs  of  CETA. 

The  next  chart  is  designed  to  show  in  bargraph  what  the  Federal 
expenditures  have  been  on  various  levels — prekindergarten 
through  graduate  school. 

[The  chart  follows:) 
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Secretary  Hufstedler.  I  think  you  can  see  that  there  has  been  a 
very  dramatic  lack  of  spending  with  respect  to  the  target  groups  of 
the  Presidents  Youth  Act  of  1980.  These  youngsters  are  almost 
Ignored  in  total  Federal  spending.  For  grades  K  through  6,  the 
spending  level  has  been  $3.2  billion.  On  the  other  hand,  from 
grades  7  through  12,  the  Federal  funding  level  is  $1  2  billion 

Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  ask  a  question? 

Chairman  Perkins.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Ford.  I  agree  with  the  point  you  make  that  the  chart  drops 
way  off  at  the  9th,  10th,  Uth  and  12th  grades,  but  it  frankly  is 
higher  than  I  expected. 

When  you  talk  about  education  expenditures  for  young  people 
with  special  needs,  are  you  including  vocational  education  money 
in  the  9th,  10th,  11th  and  12th  grades? 
•^  Secretary  Hufstedler.  Yes. 

-  Mr.  Ford.  We  don't  target  that  money  for  disadvantaged  youth. 

Secretary  Hufstedler.  I  am  talking  about  total  expenditures, 
Mr.  Ford,  for  each  one  of  these  levels.  The  Federal  spending  on 
these  age  groups  at  this  level  all  the  way  from  preschool  to  post- 
graduate education. 

Mr.  Ford.  Thank  you. 

Secretary  Hufstedler.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  want  to  stress  that 
Youth  Act  funds,  as  I  mentioned,  are  closely  targeted  to  reach  the 
population  most  in  need  and  most  at  risk.  The  next  chart  shows 
how  funds  are  distributed  under  special  Federal  responsibilities,  we 
ask  for  1  percent  setaside;  for  outlying  territories  and  BIA  schools, 
we  also  see  another  1  percent  setaside;  we  permit  another  1.5 
percent  setaside  for  SEA  State  administration  expenses  in  manage- 
ment of  the  program. 

Of  the  remaining  funds  87.5  percent,  or  $718  million,  are  distrib- 
uted by  basic  formulas.  Approxi'  itely  two-thirds  of  those  funds  go 
to  urban  counties  and  approximately  one-third  goes  to  rural  coun- 
ties. 

[The  chart  follows:] 
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Funds  are  distributed  under  the  following 
authorities: 

f>  Special  federal  responsibilities:  1%  ($0.5  million) 

c»  Outlying  territories  and  BIA  schools:  1%($8.5  rniliioii) 

o  State  administration:  1.5%  ($12.5  millio^y 

Of  the  remainder: 

f>  Basic  formula  to  high  poverty  countior,:  87.5%  lJ)710  million) 

—  Approximately  2/3's  of  the  funds  go  to  urban  counties 

—  Approximately  1/3  of  the  funds  go  to  rural  counties 

o  State  discretionary  grants:  10%  ($82.1  million) 
o  State  programs  for  institutionalized  youth  and  nr?glected 
and  delinquent  youth:  2.5%  (^P-5  million) 


Chairman  Pkrkins.  Mr.  (Joodling  has  a  question  at  this  point. 

Mr.  OooDLiNG.  On  your  third  item  there,  State  administration, 
1  percent,  who  determines  what  part  of  that  goes  to  vocational 
education? 

r.^'^r^l^'"?  HuKSTKOLER  We  have  a  special  set-aside,  Congressman 
Uoodling,  for  vocational  education  which  is  over  and  above,  and 
apart  from  that.  The  vocational  education  component  on  the  educa- 
tion side  of  the  bill  is  25  percent  of  the  87.5  percent  in  basic 
formula  grants. 

,u^^^  u^^^^^^S?}^  ®^^cation  program  is  administered  by  and 
through  the  SEAs  and  provides  vocational  education  services 
throughout  the  State.  In  the  chart  we  are  simply  picking  up  the 
linkage  with  vocational  education  as  it  presently  stands  in  the 
State. 

With  respect  to  youth  in  grades  10  to  12,  the  high  schools  that 
are  participating  and  have  become  eligible  through  the  creation  of 
their  own  plans  may  choose  to  apply  through  the  LEA's  to  the 
State  vocational  agency  for  a  portion  of  those  funds  to  be  applied  to 
their  own  in-school  youth. 

Mr.  GooDLiNG.  In  reading  the  paper  that  you  sent  up  here,  I 
thought  that  vocational  education  was  part  of  the  State  administra- 
•tion,  that  1.5  percent  of  the  $12.5  million. 

Secretary  Hukstedler.  This  will  be  State  administration  ex- 
penses for  the  program  for  the  SEA's.  State  administration  is  1.5 
percent  of  the  amounts  of  money  tha^  are  distributed  to  each  of  the 
States. 

Mr.  GooDLiNG.  Does  everyone  on  the  panel  agree? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  state  administration  funds  for  vocational  educa- 
tion at  the  State  level  would  come  out  of  that  1.5  percent. 

Mr.  GooDLiNG.  Who  determines  the  distribution?  I  thought  that  I 
read  that  correctly,  but  who  determines  the  distribution? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  State  will  work  out  the  distribution.  It  will  be 
about  25  percent.  We  will  put  that  in  the  legislation. 

Mr.  GooDLiNG.  In  some  States  that  may  prove  to  be  a  problem 
depending  on  who  the  education  leader  is  in  the  State. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  understand. 

Secretary  Hufstedler.  I  want  you  to  understand  that  the  1.5 
percent  is  for  administrative  expense.  It  does  not  involve  the  voca- 
tional education  program  otherwise.  I  want  to  be  clear  on  that. 

I  have  now  moved  to  the  State  discretionary  grants.  Of  the 
educational  funds  distributed  to  each  State  under  the  program,  10 
percent  of  those  funds  is  set  aside  to  be  used  to  provide  programs 
in  those  counties  that  are  not  eligible  under  our  formula  because 
they  do  not  have  a  hiTh  enough  concentration  of  poverty  youths. 
This  provision  is  intended  to  provide  State  discretion  in  order  to 
fund  LEAs  which  have  high  rates  of  poverty  located  in  counties 
which,  overall,  do  not  have  such  high  rates. 

The  State  programs  for  institutionalized  or  neglected  and  delin- 
quent youth  is  also  a  setaside  from  the  overall  funding,  and  that 
accounts  for  2.5  percent  of  the  total  available  funds. 

The  State  educational  agency  role  is  shown  here.  The  state  edu- 
cational agencies  will  supply  the  local  educational  agencies  with 
technical  assistance  and,  of  course,  that  will  also  include  the 
schools  within  the  districts  that  are  applying  for  funds  to  the  LEA. 

[The  chart  follows:] 


State  Education  Agency  /foife'  

•  Provide  Technical  Assistance 

•  Coordinate  With: 

—  CETA  System 

—  Other  Education  Programs 

•  Administer  Program  Funds  Foir: 

—  Supplemental  Formula 

—  Special  Populations 

—  Vocational  Education 

•  Provide  Monitoring  and  Enforcement 
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Secretary  Hufstedler.  The  State  educational  agency  will  also 
coordinate  with  the  CETA  system  and  with  other  educational  pro- 
grams. In  addition,  the  State  educational  agency  will  administer 
the  program  funds  for  the  discretionary  items  which  we  call  on 
this  chart  the  supplemental  formula.  In  addition,  it  will  provide 
accountability  through  monitoring  and  enforcement. 

The  local  educational  agency  roles  are  really  quite  significant  in 
this  program  because  local  educational  agencies  determine  the  cri- 
teria under  which  local  schools  will  draw  up  their  plans.  They  also 
will  select  among  the  eligible  schools  those  schools  that  shall  re- 
ceive funding  because  they  combine  the  highest  concentration  of 
eligible  poverty  youth  and  the  best  developed  plans. 

[The  chart  follows:] 
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Lm^il  Education  Agency  fiT^T'/a 


^  Determine  criteria  and  select  eligible  schoolr. 

^  Award  planning  grants 

^  Convene  education-work  council 

('Oordinate  with  vocational  education  system 
^  Einsure  participation  of  private  school  youth 
^  Select  schools  for  implementation  grants 
^  (Insure  program  accountability  by: 

—  Developing  effective  plans  to  meet  special  needs  of  stutJcnts 

—  Reviewing  and  approving  performance  standards  set  by  each  school 

—  Coordinating  with  CETA  prime  sponsors  and  private  industry 
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Secretary  Hukstedlkk.  The  local  educational  agencies  will  also 
award  planning  grants,  convene  the  education-work  council  which 
will  provide  advice  and  assistance  throughout  the  planning  and 
development  process,  and  will  coordinate  with  the  vocational  edu- 
cation system.  The  LEA  also  has  responsiblity  to  determine  the 
number  of  eligible  youth  in  nonpublic  schools  and  to  work  out 
progiams  for  serving  them. 

Finally,  the  LEA  selects  the  schools  for  implementation  grants, 
and  it  also  will  have  responsibility  for  assuring  accountability.  The 
LEA  reviews  and  approves  the  performance  standards  set  by  each 
school,  and  it  coordinates  with  the  prime  sponsors  and  private 
industry. 

Here,  I  think,  is  one  of  the  most  dramatic  elements  of  the  pro- 
gram. It  is  the  role  of  the  school  itself.  One  thing  each  of  the 
success  models  upon  which  we  are  building  this  program  has  made 
very  clear  is  that  the  programs  work  best  when  the  persons  who 
are  going  to  teach  the  youngsters — the  teachers,  the  parents,  and 
people  in  the  community — in  fact  draw  up  the  plan  which  they  are 
going  to  follow. 

It  requires  an  intense  amount  of  joint  effort  among  local  people: 
unions,  parents,  teachers  and  principals.  Teaching  young  people 
wm-k  skills,  linking  study  to  the  work  setting,  and  turning  failure 
to^success,  requires  community  support.  For  that  reason,  this  is  a 
program  that  does  not  bring  down  the  wisdom  from  Washington.  It 
not  only  permits,  but  indeed  requires  the  programs  to  be  developed 
by  the  persons  who  are  the  most  affected  by  the  program. 

[The  chart  follows:] 


SchoolRola 


•  Convene  school  site  council 

•  Develop  school  plan 

—  Establish  goals  and  objectives 

—  Design  program 

•  Coordinate  with  CETA  prime  sponsor 
and  private  sector 

•  Implement  program 


Secretary  Hufstedler.  Therefore,  the  school  role  will  be  conven- 
ing of  the  school  site  council.  This  is  a  support  group,  the  infra- 
structure that  permits  all  of  these  programs  to  be  linked  together. 

The  school  itself  develops  the  school  plan.  The  school  itself  estab- 
lishes its  own  goals  and  its  own  objectives  to  design  its  own  pro- 
gram in  cooperation  with  the  support  agencies  represented  on  the 
school  site  council.  It  also  coordinates  with  the  CETA  prime  spon- 
sor and  the  private  sector.  Again  calling  upon  the  assistance  and 
the  help  of  the  school  site  council,  it  develops  its  own  implementa- 
tion program. 

In  short,  it  sets  its  own  goals  and  its  own  benchmarks.  As  a 
matter  of  oversight  thereafter  the  scl  ol  makes  sure  it  is  meeting 
its  own  benchmarks,  and  the  LEA's  have  the  responsibility  to  see 
to  it  that  they  are  doing  that.  At  the  same  time,  LEA's  see  to  it 
that  the  schools  get  the  help  they  need  when  they  are  having 
difficulties  meeting  their  own  goals. 

I  realize  that  the  next  chart  is  printed  in  small  print,  but  I  have 
asked  to  have  a  copy  of  it  given  to  each  one  of  you.  It  is  designed  to 
show  you  what  the  overall  view  of  the  Youth  Act  of  1980  will  be 
when  you  put  together  the  two  inseparable  parts  of  the  program, 
the  Department  of  Education  Services  component,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  services  component. 

[The  chart  follows:] 


Y€MithActof1980 

Services  Provided  to  ParUcjoants  Ages  12-21 


Department  of  Education:Service8 


In  School  Youth 
Junloc  Hi|th 


High  School 


Out  of  School  Youth 


Basic  skills  training 

EmployablMty  skills  training 

Career  counseling 

Summer  work  opportunity 
information 


•  Basic  skills  training 

•  Vocational  education 

•  Employability  skills  training 

•  Career  counseling 

•  Occupational  training 


e  Vocational  education  and  skills 
training 

•  Alternative  school  programs 

•  Basic  skills  training  \ 


Department  of  LaborServices 


14-16  Yearold  Youth  • 


16-18  Yearold  Youth 


19-21  Yearold  Youth 
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Summer  youth  program  work 

experiance 

Worid-ofwork  skills 

-  Career  exploration 

--  Occupational  information 


Work  experience 

Part-time  work 

Summer  youth  program 

Vocational  training 

Support  services  (e.g..  day  care* 
transportation) 

School-to-work  transition 
information  (e.g.*  placement 
guidance,  testing) 

Labor  market  information 
Career  guidance  in  conjunction 
with  a  local  education  agency 


Work  experience 
On-the-job  training 
Vocational  training 
Basic  skills  training 
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Secretary  Hufstedler.  On  the  Department  of  Education  Services 
side,  we  remember,  of  course,  that  we  are  dealing  primarily,  al- 
though not  entirely,  with  in-scliool  youth  from  junior  high  school  to 
high  school. 

For  our  in-school  junior  high  school  youth  the  primary  purposes 
of  the  program  are  to  develop  basic  skills  training;  to  develop 
employability  skills  training;  to  give  career  counseling;  and 
summer  work  opportunity  information. 

We  recognize  from  a  lot  of  work  that  has  already  been  done  that 
where  we  begin  to  lose  the  youngsters  that  we  never  caught  in  title 
I  is  in  junior  high  school.  It  is  the  place  where  you  can  get  the 
most  results. 

We  have  asked  in  our  design  that  50  percent  of  the  targeted 
funds  be  spent  on  junior  high  school  youth.  It  is  here  that  the 
youngsters  can  have  not  only  peer  teaching,  but  intensive  teaching 
in  content  areas  throughout  the  whole  school  to  develop  the  basic 
skills  component  of  the  program.  It  is  here  that  young  people  must 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  realize  what  the  world  of  work  is 
about,  what  careers  mean,  what  kinds  of  options  and  opportunities 
there  are  for  both  young  men  and  women  in  the  community.  It  is 
in  junior  high  school  that  we  can  create  an  atmosphere  of  rel- 
evance so  that  students  can  understand  what  they  are  learning  and 
what  the  world  holds  for  them. 

The  second  component  is  the  high  school  component.  Here  again 
we  reinforce  the  basic  skills  training.  We  give  the  high  schools  the 
option  to  offer  the  young  people  vocational  educational  training 
using  the  vocational  education  system,  as  well  as  employability 
skills  training,  career  counseling,  and  occupational  training. 

In  each  high  school  unit  there  will  be  actual  work  for  the  young- 
ster. That  work  is  not  designed,  as  some  of  our  earlier  programs 
have  been,  simply  to  put  dollars  in  the  pockets  of  the  young,  but 
rather  that  work  experience  has  to  be  directly  overseen  and  corre- 
lated with  the  youngster's  learning  experience,  so  that  one  rein- 
forces the  other. 

We  know  that  the  key  here  is  motivation,  and  the  motivation  we 
hope  to  provide  is  the  skills  training  and  work  experience  related 
to  the  classroom. 

We  have  an  additional  component  which  is  for  out-of-school 
youth.  However,  these  young  people  do  not  come  to  us  except 
through  the  Department  of  Labor  services  finding  these  young 
people  and  helping  them  find  a  way  back  into  school.  When  these 
youngsters  find  their  way  back  into  school  with  the  help  of  the 
Department  of  Labor,  then  the  Education  Department's  programs 
pick  them  up  and  give  them  the  kind  of  career  training  service, 
guidance  and  skills  that  are  available  in  the  regular  school  system. 

Also,  there  will  be  available  alternative  school  programs  and 
additional  services  that  are  going  to  be  worked  out  by  local  commu- 
nities to  meet  the  special  needs  of  the  young  people  in  that  commu- 
nity, and  to  find  jobs. 

The  Department  of  Labor  services  serve  essentially  out-of-school 
youth,  except  that  the  CETA  money  will  be  used  to  pay  for 
summer  jobs  of  junior  high  school  youth.  Also  the  Department  of 
Labor  will  provide  additional  services  for  14-  and  15-year-old  youth 
in  various  kinds  of  occupational  and  career  information. 
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The  16-  to  18-year-old  youth  receive  a  host  of  target  services.  The 
young  person  who  has  dropped  out  is  given  opportunities  to 
reenter,  to  relearn  and  to  succeed.  For  the  16-  to  18-year-old  youth, 
we  have  work  experience,  part-time  work,  summer  youth  pro- 
grams  vocational  training,  and  support  services  of  all  types  which 
are  necessary  to  put  these  young  people  from  the  outside  on  the 
trail  of  successful  performance.  They  are  given  a  great  dea  of 
counseling  and  guidance  to  help  school-to-work  transition,  includ- 
ing labor  market  information,  and  career  guidance. 

There  are  then,  many  opportunities  for  the  young  people  the 
Youth  Act  is  designed  to  help.  The  16-  to  18-year-old  age  groups 
have  a  number  of  different  options  by  which  they  may  reenter. 

Obviously,  there  are  going  to  be  many  16-year-olds,  let  alone  18- 
year-olds,  who  simply  will  not  fit  into  the  standard  high  school 
curriculum.  For  those  young  people,  there  will  be  alternative 
school  programs. 

There  are  others  who  have  special  problems,  teenage  mothers 
and  other  individuals  who  need  special  help.  They  also  will  have 
an  opportunity  for  help  and  for  entering  either  the  alternate 
schools,  the  vocational  education  programs,  and,  in  some  instances, 
they  will  be  able  to  come  back  to  the  high  school. 

For  the  19-  to  21-year-old  youth,  the  Labor  Department  compo- 
nent provides  on-the-job  training,  vocational  training,  basic  skills 
training,  and  work  experience.  ri^j 

Although  the  moneys  requested  for  the  Department  of  iiiducation 
component  is  only  $50  million  this  year  for  planning  and  imple- 
mentation, we  have  asked  for  $850  million  for  implementation  the 
following  year.  Our  component  for  the  education  portion  is  $900 
million.  ,        ,  .  , 

In  the  meantime,  the  Department  of  Labor  s  multiple  programs 
already  in  existence  will  still  go  on.  However,  by  the  time  we  have 
reached  1982,  we  then  have  funding  of  both  programs,  because  we 
will  then  have  come  together  with  the  1982  funding  level  requested 
for  the  Department  of  Education  of  $1  billion  for  1982,  and  a  198^ 
funding  level  for  the  Department  of  Labor  of  $1.8  billion. 

The  Labor  Department  component  is  frankly  more  expensive. 
Every  year  that  we  do  not  teach  our  young  people  basic  skills— 
every  year  that  young  person  does  not  have  an  opportunity  to  work 
and  to  learn  about  the  world  of  work— we  add  more  dollars  that 
will  have  to  be  spent  later.  ,     .     .  . 

I  want  to  make  what  seems  to  me  an  essential  point  in  support 
of  the  Youth  Act.  It  is  not  a  program  designed  solely  to  help 
youngsters,  although  goodness  knows  we  ought  to  do  it  for  that 
reason  only.  But  the  fact  is  that  we  are  laboring  under  no  doubt  at 
all  about  who  the  young  people  are  who  are  going  to  be  available 
for  public  and  private  sector  employment  in  the  1980  s. 

Those  youngsters  are  already  here.  They  are  in  school.  Many  of 
them  are  the  very  youngsters  who  are  in  our  target  group.  If  we  do 
not  work  to  implement  what  we  know  how  to  do— which  is  to  tram 
these  young  people— the  private  and  the  public  sector  are  simply 
not  going  to  have  the  young  people  available  and  trained  to  fill  the 
jobs  that  they  have.  ,     j  i  r 

We  expect  the  schools  to  come  up  with  an  abundant  supply  oi 
trained  youth  for  white-collar  as  well  as  blue-collar  jobs.  We  have 
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to  help  these  young  people  enter  the  labor  force,  and  we  need  the 
cooperation  of  not  only  public  sector  employers,  but  private  sector 
employere  to  do  that  job. 

It  is  a  job  that  we  know  how  to  do.  We  are  building  on  successful 
programs.  The  difference  is  that  those  programs  are  going  to  be 
developed  by  persons,  as  I  said,  who  are  those  who  are  going  to  live 
with  them,  administer  them  and  work  in  them.  We  are  going  to 
help  them  make  their  own  ideas  work  creatively  for  the  success  of 
our  most  disadvantaged  youngsters. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Go  ahead,  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

May  I  join  the  chairman,  Mrs.  Hufstedler,  in  welcoming  you  to 
the  committee  this  morning.  I  think  you  have  ably  presented  the 
case  for  the  Youth  Act  of  1980,  However,  you  made  reference  to  the 
victory  of  the  hockey  team.  May  I  make  reference  to  the  fact  that 
last  week  we  also  were  informed  that  the  inflation  rate  is  exceed- 
ing 16  percent,  and  based  on  that  and  on  the  fact  that  historically 
the  reaction  to  the  inflation  rate  has  been  a  reduction  in  budget 
items  on  the  domestic  side,  I  would  assume  that  what  we  are  doing 
here  this  morning  is  theorizing  about  a  program  that  may  itself  be 
modified  based  on  budget  restraints.  So  it  is  within  that  broad 
picture  that  I  would  like  to  direct  these  few  questions. 

When  I  listened  to  the  President  proclaim  this  program  some 
weeks  ago  under  the  terminology  of  a  massive  commitment  to  the 
youth  of  this  country,  I  was  very  much  encouraged.  I  must  confess 
that  I  had  some  reasons,  I  thought,  to  support  the  proposal. 

However,  as  I  have  learned  much  more  about  it,  I  must  confess 
that  currently  I  am  in  constructive  opposition  to  the  proposal 
because  I  believe  that  it  is  a  further  delay  on  a  very  sorious  issue 
facing  us,  and  that  it  takes  us  again  afield  from  a  real  solution,  a 
reasonable  solution  to  the  problems  facing  youth. 

To  indicate  as  a  massive  commitment  to  the  youth  of  this  coun- 
try a  program  that  is  going  to  allocate  only  $900  million  in  1982  on 
the  education  side,  and  only  $50  million  in  1981  on  the  education 
side  and  on  the  jobs  side  in  1981,  which  is  almost  a  year  from  now 
or  roughly  a  year  from  now,  and  then  provide  roughly  about  $700 
million  in  1982  plus  what  might  have  been  unspent  in  1981,  does 
not  appear  to  me  to  be  an  answer  to  the  problems  of  youth  at  this 
time. 

.  It  is  reasonably  assumed,  or  at  least  forecast  that  by  the  end  of 
this  year  another  IV2  million  persons  are  going  to  be  unemployed, 
including  the  parents  of  many  of  these  young  people,  as  well  as  the 
young  people  themselves.  So  we  can  reasonably  assume  that  by  the 
end  of  the  year  there  will  be  more  unemployed  youth  added  to  the 
target  group,  and  what  this  program  will  begin  to  address  2  years 
from  now. 

So  it  would  seem  to  me  that  the  program,  to  begin  with,  is 
thoroughly  inadequate  in  its  thrust,  and  that  it  again  demonstrates 
that  sometimes  rhetoric  can  be  great  but  lack  in  substance. 

I  recall  that  this  committee  passed  out  a  bill  just  2^2  years  ago, 
the  Youth  Employment  and  Demonstrations  Project  Act  of  1977. 
The  Congress  approved  this  proposal,  and  the  President  signed  it. 
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We  are  now  near  the  end  of  the  demonstrations,  and  the  many 
initiatives  included  in  that  particular  package. 

Many  of  these  programs  have  proved  to  be  highly  successful,  and 
it  would  seem  to  me  that  we  need  to  build  on  them,  otherwise  this 
is  a  danger  that  I  see  that  lies  in  this  type  of  a  proposal,  and  why  I 
feel  that  some  opposition  should  be  expressed,  that  before  we  have 
successfully  concluded  one  series  of  programs,  we  begin  to  com- 
mence another.  So  we  retool.  We  shift  out  of  gears.  We  throw  away 
the  experience  which  we  have  gained,  and  we  delay  the  solution  for 
a  year  or  another  2  years  in  order  to  gain  further  experience. 

In  the  meantime  even  the  characters  in  the  play  change.  We 
have  new  individuals  in  the  administration.  We  sometimes  have 
new  administrations,  and  we  sometimes  have  a  change  in  the 
administration.  So  we  begin  all  over  again.  In  the  meantime  we 
neglect  the  reason  for  these  programs  in  the  first  place,  and  that  is 
to  reach  these  young  people  now,  and  not  in  the  distant  future. 

To  say  that  we  are  constructive,  may  I  indicate  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Employment  Opportunities  has  had  under  consideration 
for  over  a  year  a  series  of  youth  bills  sponsored  by  both  the 
minority  and  the  majority  members  of  that  subcommittee. 

We  have  a  specific  proposal,  H.R.  44G5,  which  attempts  to  reach 
the  same  problem  in  a  far  more  basic  way,  building  on  the  experi- 
ence which  we  have  gained  and  which  would  permit  us  to  begin 
funding  programs  now  in  1!)80  to  reach  a  problem  that  is  both 
urgent  and  highly  sensitive. 

I  feel  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  say  to  the  youth  of  this  Nation  that 
you  must  be  patient  and  wait  this  length  of  time,  when  these 
young  people  are  in  need  of  employment  now.  So  it  would  seem  to 
me  that  rather  than  shifting  to  a  new  program  which,  in  fact,  is 
not  a  new  program,  and  to  believe  that,  we  can  in  some  way  by 
putting'  in  the  neighborhood  of  $2  billion— annualizing  it  in  the 
field  of  education  would  be  less  than  that,  it  would  be  $500  million 
in  2  years  as  compared  to  $100  billion  which  is  now  expanded  in 
the  field  of  education  at  the  various  levels. 

We  are  saying  that  $500  million  on  an  annual  basis  is  going  to  do 
what  $100  billion  is  not  now  doing,  and  that  somehow  we  are  going 
to  motivate  people  at  the  local  level,  school  people  to  do  what  they 
are  already  supposed  to  be  doing  by  merely  giving  them  another 
$500  million  a  year.  This  to  me  does  not  make  commonsense  to 
believe  that  this  is  going  to  change  the  policies  and  practices  of 
education  What  we  should  be  doing  is  seriously  considering  how 
we  can  change  the  basic  policies  and  practices  of  the  field  of 
education  not  as  a  footnote  to  an  employment  bill,  but  outright  in 
a  discussion  of  what  needs  to  be  done  in  the  field  of  education. 

It  ju.st  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  we  should  give  more  serious 
consideration  to  this  proposal.  We  have  before  us  something  which 
in  my  opinion  falls  far  short  of  what  we  have  claimed  it  to  be.  For 
that  reason  I  hope  that  you  and  your  staff  will  work  with  us  in 
making  what  some  of  us  may  feel  will  be  the  necessary  changes  in 
this  proposal  so  that  we  may  support  it  ^A'ithout  any  apologies  and 
that  most  of  all  we  may  do  somethin^r  that  will  address  the  basic 
problem  in  both  education  and  in  the  manpower  field. 

I  realize  that  this  is  a  long  statement  and  I  have  not  asked  any 
questions.  But  I  assume  that  we  will  have  a  second  round,  and  we 
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J^st^elms  to  mTthat  wV."^^  ^^^'^'^  questions.  It 

before  some  ofTsgS  too  far  ^n'n '.It  ^"^^  °"  f^"*'  a"'^ 

should  be  more  seHoM,  in  ^^^^  primrose  path  I  feel  that  we 

think  this  S^SSsalTes      ^^^'"^'''"^  ^^ese  problems  than  what  I 

yo?anffi.  SaTinsTwould  l^/j™^"'  "J^^  '"^^  Permission  of 

Congressman  HawkiL  we  shall  nH^pT."^  '"'"^  ^"""y- 
much  in  mind  as  we  moVrthmnih  /L^l  concerns  very 

bill.  """"^^  through  the  legislative  process  on  this 

Cartent7fLLbor°sidelfuh^  ^  T  ""^^^^  ^^at  on  the 

be  continued  and  expanded  LnHer'^^hf^'"'  °*  V^'*^^  sPoke  will 
Therefore,  we  are  S  droDnin^  """"r'^'  ^outh  Act  of  1980. 

building  on  thosi  JrogrS  Elt^n'^hp^n^"'  T  ^"'"'^'"S-  are 
and  on  the  Department  of  Education  side  rnent  of  Labor  side 

theTareTofre^llV'^drgnre  tb^'^'^SiTtlT  ^'^i^-'^ 
experience  of  YETPA  and  thp  nf  hor         "'^  ^^^^  ^^sed  upon  the 
deirise.  including  tiile  I  we  i  knnl  f'°^r^T^^  hdped  to 

They  are  doinglt  beautifully  under  f^tre  Hn'K  ^°  ^^^'^  J^^'" 

know  that  similar  techninnpc  1^       i  g'^ades.  We 

cerned  abou.  when  .hose  yoa„gLrsVa?h  h^th'S'Tge  T„d 

mr.  HAWKINS.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Goodling 

cu"L'^fT!rp„'^?a'rb5airPhaUs,''t^  r-""  j-.'-o" 

with  as  little  su^Ls  i  we  have  h"H     f^'°^^        '^^"^  P'-og^ams 

rrSS^' -  ---- 

mathematics.  ThTre  hi  tee^  no  rninr    '  u"^^'  °'  ^°  ^''"Ple 
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eoine  to  work  together  on  a  new  program.  1  don  t  call  this  a  new 
program  A  program  similar  to  this  is  already  going  on  in  many 
S  We're  deflating  ourselves  by  not  getting  labor,  management, 
education  and  the  community  to  work  together  to  solve  the  prob- 

Later  on  1  will  ask  you  why  that  meeting  on  Friday  disappeare^^^ 
and  why  you  are  now  representing  Labor  and  Education  nere 
tSlay.  1  think  that  that  is  going  to  destroy  the  whole  effort^ 

This  slieht  upturn  that  you  talked  about  probably  had  nothing  to 
do  with  -Spa  and  CETA.  It  may.  however,  have  something  to  do 
with  ome  of  t£e  remedial  work  that  has  been  done  ^n  ^^  elemen- 
tary level  Those  youngsters  have  now  gotten  into  the  labor  market 
K  are  now  in  the  18.  19-,  and  20-year-old  age  category^ 

T^t  me  ask  you  just  a  couple  of  quick  questions.  The  first  one 
th^  l  want  to'^ask  1  suppose,  is  just  what  did  happen  on  Friday^ 

Chairman  Perkins.  Let  me  interrupt  the  gentleman  and  tell  him 
that  the  Secretary  cannot  answer  that  question.  He  will  have  to 

Secretary  Hufstedler.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr  r.noDLiNG  1  w'".  ask  you  after  the  hearing,  then.        ,  ,  , 
slcrSarJ  hSfstIulek.  1  think  that  it  would  be  really  helpful 
that  soSdv  else  who  really  knows  what  happens  say  so,  because 
Jfnfar^rRai  Marshall  and  1  are  concerned,  we  are  getting  along 
Kri^uUy^n^er^^^^^^  we  want  to  do  to  knit  the  departments 

^°M?GooDUNG  All  right.  1  will  check  that  out  with  the  chairman 
at  a  late?  t"me'  As  1  said,  if  we  are  going  to  succeed  in  doing 
fn^h  ng  about  youth  unemployment,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
S  to  have  to  be  a  real  coordinated  effort,  something  we  have 

'"oJ?  frutrating  experiences  in  my  district  alone,  ti^^^^  and  ti^e 
affHiri  are  that  we  cannot  get  management  interested  to  nire.  nor 
cfn  we  St  labor  interested  in  making  some  exceptions.  So,  while 
education  tries  to  do  something  there  is  no  incentive  for  the  young- 
ster to  ?ick"P  himself  by  his  bootstraps  and  do  some  of  the 

"XpaleTy'o^noTe^'fhere  is  a  division  of  responsibility  between 
the  oKfrtment  of  Education  and  the  Department  of  Labor.  How 
do  yoS  plan  to  coordinate  those  activities  and  responsibilities  be- 

'''S^r^LTn^^^'^^'^^  plan  to  -ordinate  them  J^^^^^^^^^^ 

r£  a"nd  the  Separtme^t  of  Education  with  wh'^h^he  two  S  cr^^^ 
tarips  are  working  c  ose  y,  so  that  we  get  our  m  nds  togemer 
throughout  the  administration  at  the  very  beginnings  of  these 
prSofals  We  shall  continue  to  work  together  very  closely  as  the 

^Tcond'  tfZe  knit  these  programs  together  at  every  level. 
fr^^hP  SEA'S  to  the  LEA'S,  to  the  local  schools.  In  addition  to 
haT  we  infend  to  create  across  the  country  a  further  impetus  in 
the  di>ec  "on  of  developments  that  have  already  started  with  re- 
snPct  to  the  National  A  liance  for  Business  and  other  private  sector 
S?an[^tions?o  Create  a  widespread  mood,  we  hope,  of  cooperation 
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with  us  in  creating  the  job  opportunities  that  will  be  necessary  to 
carry  the  program  in  the  private  sector. 

One  of  the  portions  of  the  design  for  the  on-site  council  for  the 
school  is  to  provide  just  that  kind  of  linkage  so  that  the  private 
sector  person,  labor,  CETA,  prime  sponsor,  principal,  parent,  and 
the  teachers  who  are  ope^-ating  the  program,  wiil  design  it  to  reach 
the  kind  of  result  that  is  so  necessary. 

Now,  of  course,  the  private  sector  employer  is  not  simply  acting 
out  of  benevolence.  As  I  earlier  suggested,  many  employers  across 
the  United  States  now  realize  that  if  they  don't  help  us  in  terms  of 
motivating  those  youngsters  to  acquire  the  basic  skills,  the  employ- 
ees they  need  are  not  going  to  be  there.  So  I  think  that  the  time  is 
ripe  to  engender  that  kind  of  cooperation- 
Mr.  GooDLiNG.  Which  brings  me  to  another  question.  Are  you 
working  closely  with  those  private  sector  employers  who  have  their 
own  ongoing  training  programs? 

Secretary  Hufstedler.  We  certainly  shall.  They  are  knitted  in 
very  carefully.  Of  course,  primarily,  those  employers  are  dealing 
with  the  older  youth  in  the  DOL  component,  but  they  will  be  very 
helpful  CO  us  in  beginning  to  tune  in  the  youngster  to  see  what  the 
world  of  work  is  about.  We  intend  to  knit  this  right  into  the 
program. 

Mr.  GooDLiNG.  Speaking  of  older  youth,  the  statistics  you  were 
using  on  page  4  of  your  testimony,  were  vou  including  young 
people  who  are  in  postsecondary  school  at  the  present  time?  As  I 
check  your  statistics,  it  would  appear  to  me  that  you  may  be 
including  students  who  are  presently  in  a  school  program. 

Secretary  Hufstedler.  I  think  that  it  was  not  our  intention  to  do 
so.  I  have  not  personally  checked  the  backup  data.  Congressman 
Goodling,  but  I  assure  you  that  we  will  take  another  look  and  if 
there  is  any  correction  we  will  supply  it  promptly.  In  any  event,  we 
will  give  you  an  explanation  in  writing. 

[The  information  referred  to  above  follows:] 

'^^^lo^V^j  ^^"^  ^^^^^  employment  for  young  whites  and  young  blacks 
^•^^    Siu  include  individuals  receiving  services  in  postsecondary  institu- 

tions. The  data  come  from  the  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
Only  individuals  who  are  employed  figure  in  the  calculation  of  the  ratio  of  employ- 
ment to  population. 

Mr.  Goodling.  You  talk  about  a  1982  funding  level  of  $1.8  bil- 
lion. Could  you  tell  me  exactly  what  that  includes?  I  have  not  been 
able  to  find  where  you  are  pulling  that  all  from. 

Secretary  Hufstedler.  That  is  the  Labor  Department  component 
you  are  referring  to,  of  course. 

Mr.  GooDUNG.  Yes,  for  1982. 

Secretary  Hufstedler.  Here  again  I  don't  have  the  figures  before 
me.  I  can  tell  you  generally  what  it  does,  and  I  can  give  you  the 
exact  breakdown  after  the  hearing. 

Mr.  GoODUNG.  I  think  originally  you  talked  about  $1  billion. 
Now  it  appears  to  be  $1.8  billion.  I  was  wondering  why. 

Secretary  Hufstedler.  What  that  consists  of  is  not  only  the  new 
funding  for  the  Youth  Act  of  1980,  but  the  fold-in  of  some  existing 
programs  which  will  come  under  the  umbrella  of  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment component.  So  we  are  not  only  talking  about  new  money  in 
that  case.  We  are  also  talking  about  some  funds  which  have  hereto- 
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fore  been  devoted  to  the  kinds  of  programs  to  which  Congressman 
Hawkins  addressed  his  attention. 
Mr.  GooDUNG.  I  would  appreciate  your  providing  the  exact 

breakdown.  ^        ,    t  ,  i.  i. 

Secretary  Hufstedler.  Mr.  Taggart  from  the  Labor  Department 
is  here,  and  I  think  he  can  give  you  the  information  right  now. 

Mr.  Taggart.  We  have  a  detailed  breakdown  available  here,  and 
it  amounts  to  about  $1  billion  in  new  funding— $300  million  in 
fiscal  year  1981  and  $700  million  in  fiscal  year  1982.  The  remaining 
funds  are  now  in  the  fiscal  year  1982  request.  The  $1.8  billion  total 
will  be  distributed  according  to  the  following  table. 

[The  information  referred  to  above  follows:] 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  TARGET  OUTLAYS  IN  FISCAL  YEAR  1982  UNDER  YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  INITIATIVE 


Amoijn!  {m 

millions  ol  Percent 
(k)iiars) 

Allocation  10  prime  sponsors    *'023  56.8 

Under  basic  (ormula     Yn 

Under  equal  chance  su'  ^ments   o  n 

Allocations  (or  educatton  cooperation  incentive  giants   o  O 

Allocation:  for  speaal  purpose  incentive  grants   ' 

Allocations  to  Puerto  Rico  and  to  the  '  nes  

Grants  to  Governors  and  Nat:ve  Amencdib     

Secretarial  discretionary  money   i  ? 

Not  allocated..   ^1  ~ 

Total   »-800 

Mr.  GooDLiNG.  I  would  appreciate  if  you  would  respond  in  writ- 
ing to  the  committee. 

A  question  I  would  ask  this  first  time  around.  You  talk  about 
schools  serving  youth  in  grades  10  through  12,  and  you  talk  about 
integrated  basic  and  vocational  education  grant.  In  Pennsylvania, 
many  of  our  vocational  education  students  are  9  through  12;  what 
happens  to  them?  ,  .    ^  r 

Secretary  Hufstedler.  They  remain  unchanged  in  terms  of  op- 
portunities for  the  participating  schools  to  tune  in  to  them. 

Mr.  GooDUNG.  Even  though  you  say  10  through  12,  are  you 
saying  that  they  can  apply  and  become  a  part  of  the  program/ 

Secretary  Hufstedler.  As  long  as  they  are  serving  the  nigh 
school  age  youth.  Predominantly  these  are  going  to  be  the  grades, 
but  of  course  we  recognize  that  individual  school  systems  break  up 
their  schooling  with  respect  to  youngsters  in  different  patterns.  As 
long  as  they  are  within  the  group  served  in  high  school,  1  see 
myself  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  available  for  service  by 
the  target  schools.  , 

Mr.  GooDLiNG.  I  have  some  other  questions  in  our  second  round, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Ford. 

Mr.  Ford.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  join  the  chairman  and  my  colleagues  in  welcoming  you  here. 
Madam  Secretary.  I  v/ould  like  to  say,  and  hope  that  it  is  not 
misunderstood,  that  Congressman  Hawkins  has  expressed  very  elo- 
quently the  kind  of  concerns  that  many  of  us  on  this  committee 
have  had  since  we  first  heard  the  announcement  of  this  program. 
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We  have  tried  without  a  great  deal  of  success  to  conceptualize  what 
is  new  and  different  that  we  would  be  doing  with  this  initiative. 

Part  of  our  concern,  I  hope  you  will  understand,  comes  from  the 
fact  that  this  is  now  the  Ifith  year  in  which  this  committee  has 
been  asked  to  promise  young  people  around  the  country  that  we 
can  come  up  with  answers  to  the  chronic  problem  of  youth  unem- 
ployment, and  deal  with  the  failure  to  relate  better  than  we  have 
in  the  past  the  world  of  education  with  the  world  of  work. 

The  goals  which  the  President  set  forth  in  announcing  his  pro- 
gram and  you  have  set  forth  so  eloquently  here  this  morning,  are 
goals  that  the  majority  of  this  committee  has  shared  for  many 
years.  But  we  have  also  been  here  for  many  years  watching  the 
rhetoric  turn  sour,  and  watching  group  after  group  of  young  people 
which  we  promised  to  assist  being  missed  because  the  delivery 
systems  we  have  created  have  been  some^thing  less  than  perfect. 

I  do  not  join  Mr.  Hawkins  in  that  part  of  his  statement  in  which 
he  says  he  is  going  to  be  in  constructive  opposition.  I  would  like  to 
be  in  constructive  support.  But  I  actually  think  that  we  are  both 
saying  the  same  thing. 

I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  what  you  say  you  would  like  to 
accomplish  and,  with  U\  years  of  experience  on  this  committee, 
totally  confused  as  to  how  it  is  going  to  be  done.  I  have  spent  some 
time  with  your  staff,  and  my  own  staff  afterward  talking  about  the 
proposals.  I  also  have  carefully  analyzed  the  specifications.  I  am 
not  now  going  to  go  over  the  specific  exceptions  which  suggest 
themselves  to  us,  but  simply  suggest  to  you  that  it  will  be  very, 
very  difficult  for  us  to  tailor  a  piece  of  legislation  to  achieve  all  of 
the  goals  which  you  are  asking  this  piece  of  legislation  to  carry. 

Having  said  that,  however,  I  will  tell  you  I  would  support  it  no 
matter  how  good  or  bad  it  turns  out  to  be  because  there  has  been  a 
long,  dry  spell  on  this  committee,  and  this  is  the  first  initiative 
coming  from  the  administration  in  a  while  in  terms  of  new  money 
for  education.  Very  frankly  and  honestly,  and  not  to  be  too  cynical 
about  it,  I  am  one  of  the  members  of  the  committee  who  will  grab 
anything  that  the  administration  says  it  will  give  to  education,  and 
try  to  make  something  out  of  it  for  the  kids.  That  is  my  motivation 
in  trying  to  work  with  you  and  the  administration  in  finding  out 
how  we  can  get  this  money  moving. 

I  do  have  a  couple  of  questions,  however,  which  that  suggests  to 
me.  As  I  understand  what  you  said  this  morning,  we  are  really 
talking  about  spending  how  much  money  this  year  on  education? 

Secretary  Hufstedler.  The  new  money  for  this  program  we  ask 
is  a  very  modest  outlay  for  this  year,  that  is  19H0.  It  is  only  $50 
million.  But  that  is  because  these  funds  are  going  to  be  used  to 
help  school  districts  across  the  Nation  and  the  targeted  schools 
develop  their  plans. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Would  the  gentleman  yield'^ 

Mr.  Ford.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  When  the  Secretary  refers  to  the  $50  million  this 
year,  are  you  not  referring  to  the  fiscal  year  IDHl  rather  than  this 
year? 

Secretary  Hufstedler.  No,  I  am  not  talking  about  fiscal  year 
1981.  The  fiscal  year  1981  request,  Congressman  Hawkins,  for  the 
Department  of  Education  component  is  $900  million. 
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Mr.  Hawkins.  That  is  forwarded  funded  to  1982. 

Secretary  Hufstedler.  Yes.  i  •  ^  r  ^ 

Mr.  Hawkins.  I  want  to  clear  this  up.  Are  you  asking  for  an 
outlay  of  $50  million  in  1980  as  a  supplemental? 

Secretary  Hufstedler.  We  would  like  the  $50  million  outlay  by 
October  1,  1980,  so  that  we  can  move  this  program  along  and 

actually  have  in  place   ,    ^    ,  ji.i-i.-i.i- 

Mr.  Hawkins.  You  are  saying,  by  October,  and  that  is  the  new 
fiscal  year.  The  question  is,  are  you  asking  for  the  $50  million  in 
the  current  fiscal  year,  or  are  you  asking  for  it  in  fiscal  year  1981. 1 
just  want  to  clear  it  up,  and  I  am  not  being  argumentative. 

Secretary  Hufstedler.  There  is  a  technical  point  here  which 
somehow  we  are  not  communicating.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Smith  to  have 
him  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Smith.  We  are  asking  for  $50  million  to  become  avmlable  tor 
obligation  October  1,  1980,  and  another  $850  million  to  become 
available  for  obligation  starting  July  1,  1981. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  I  still  don't  understand.  Would  you  use  fiscal 
years  when  you  reply,  please.  Are  you  asking  for  the  $50  million  in 
the  current  fiscal  year,  or  in  the  1981  budget. 

Mr.  Smith.  Our  budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1981  wiUbe  $900 
million  of  which  $50  million  will  be  in  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  To  be  used  sometime  after  October  1;  is  that  true? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  So  we  are  talking,  really,  about  fiscal  year  1981 
rather  than  this  year,  that  is,  before  October  1?^^^^  , , 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  right.  But  the  other  $850  million  would 
become  available  July  1. 

Mr.  GooDUNG.  Would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Ford.  Just  a  moment.  Let  me  see  if  I  can  state  it,  and  then 
you  can  say  if  you  agree  or  you  disagree.  What  has  been  described 
to  us,  and  what  the  outlining  legislation  proposes  is  a  fiscal  year 
1981  figure  that  includes  a  $50  million  outlay  during  1981,  and 
forward  funding  for  fiscal  year  1982,  except  that  you  want  to 
distort  the  fiscal  year  slightly  by  having  the  outlay  start  in  July  of 
1981  and  presumably  be  available,  then,  for  obligation  for  the  1981 
school  year.  But  it  will  be  charged  up  against  the  1982  budget  for 
the  purpose  of  outlay.  ,  .j    .  .  i. 

Secretary  Hufstedler.  The  budget  that  the  President  has  sub- 
mitted for  fiscal  year  1981  includes  $900  million  for  the  education 
component  of  this  program.  . 

Mr.  Ford.  Except,  Madam  Secretaiy,  the  problem  is  that  you  are 
not  asking  to  spen^  that  money  in  19ol. 

Secretary  Hufstkdler.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Ford.  You  are  asking  to  spend  $50  million  in  1981  for 
planning,  and  the  balance  of  the  education  component  will  be 
forward  funded  in  1981  to  be  expended  basically  in  fiscal  year  1982. 
This  has  to  be  made  very  clear,  because  if  we  let  these  school 
people  get  their  neck  stuck  out  thinking  that  the  $50  million  is 
going  to  be  followed  up  very  shortly  by  the  balance  of  the  money, 
and  then  they  wake  up  and  discover  the  difference  between  talking 
years  and  fiscal  years  and  now  the  kind  of  a  hybrid  year  that  you 
are  talking  about,  starting  on  what  used  to  be  the  old  fiscal  year, 
and  begin  to  realize  what  the  timing  will  be  to  actually  receive 
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money,  they  may  react  very  strongly.  So  I  want  to  be  right  up  front 
with  them,  and  tell  them:  "We  are  not  talking  about  the  distribu- 
tion of  any  program  implementation  money  until  some  time  after 
July  of  1981. 

Secretary  Hufstedler.  That  is  100  percent  correct.  We  need  the 
first  planning  money  not  later  than  October  1,  1980,  in  order  to  get 
the  progress  going  because  it  takes  time  to  put  the  programs  in 
place.  Then  we  forward  fund  the  program.  You  are  entirely  correct. 

Mr.  GooDLiNG.  Would  the  gentleman  yield  just  for  one  second*^ 

Mr.  Ford.  Yes. 

Mr.  GooDLiNG.  I  am  disappointed.  I  was  hoping  that  the  $50 
million  was  going  to  be  available  the  minute  that  a  program  was 
signed  into  law  and  regulations  were  written. 

Mr.  Ford.  And  announced  just  before  the  elections  in  October. 

Mr.  GooDLiNG.  Yes;  just  before  the  election  in  October.  But  I 
have  a  feeling  that  the  planning  will  not  start  until  about  next 
May.  It  IS  supposed  to  be  ready  to  go,  then,  by  the  opening  of 
school  in  September.  It  will  be  a  disaster,  you  know.  Then  we  will 
not  have  a  good  year  for  planning. 

Secretary  Hufstedler.  Congressman  Goodling,  I  can  give  you 
some  hope,  at  least  based  on  my  faith  and  possibly  upon  Congress- 
man Ford's  charity,  that  we  are  going  to  do  a  lot  better  than  that. 
We  are  going  to  be  working  very  quickly  to  help  the  persons 
understand  what  the  program  is  and  to  give  them  aid  so  that 
programs  can  be  developed  in  a  very  timely  way  whereby  each  of 
the  districts  that  qualify  and  each  of  the  schools  that  have  devel- 
oped their  plan  will  be  able  to  have  those  programs  funded 
promptly. 

It  is  quite  true  that  you  cannot  plan,  have  the  programs  in  place 
and  fund  them  in  the  time  between  now  and  the  beginning  of  the 
school  year  1982,  because  that  is  not  the  cadence  of  the  funding, 
and  that  is  not  the  cadence  in  which  the  schools  operate. 

Mr.  Ford.  We  are  counting  on  some  sort  of  miracle  because  of 
the  new  Department  of  Education.  The  subcommittee  counsel  is 
pointing  out  to  me  that  the  regulations  for  the  amendments  of  1978 
are  just  about  to  come  out.  Your  predecessors  in  the  Department  of 
Education  have  not  set  the  world  on  fire  in  writing  regulations  in  a 
very  short  period  of  time,  and  that  is  another  step  which  is  in  the 
way  of  implementing  this  as  fast  as  would  be  anticipated,  which 
leads  us  back  to  the  question  which  Mr.  Goodling  asked  a  little 
while  ago. 

When  I  looked  at  what  is  being  described  here,  and  I  discussed  it 
with  the  representatives  before,  I  kept  asking  questions  because  it 
looked  and  sounded  very  familiar  to  me.  It  doesn't  look  like  we 
really  are  trying  to  re-invent  the  wheel  here.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  goals  and  objectives  that  you  are  now  talking 
about  in  vocational  education  at  the  high  school  level,  which  would 
have  10  years  ago  been  very  innovative,  are  far  more  common  than 
uncommon  today  in  the  public  education  system. 

There  has  been  a  revolution  in  vocational  education  and  the 
relation  of  vocational  education  to  achievement  levels  rather  than 
to  the  artificial  characteristics  that  vocational  education  had  in  the 
past.  In  that  process  there  has  been  an  implementation  of  the 
industry  committees  and  all  these  other  devices.  I  almost  said 
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gimmicks,  but  and  1  don't  mean  that  because  they  are  effective 
devices. 

We  can  show  you,  as  we  have  demonstrated  to  other  people  here, 
that  there  are  placed  in  urban  areas  vocational  education  programs 
doing  the  very  things  you're  proposing— that  is  with  the  exception 
of  finding  private  employment  for  14  and  lo  year  olds.  They  are 
saying  give  us  some  more  money  and  greater  resources  so  we  can 
do  it  on  a  broader  scale,  and  we  will  show  you  that  we  can  do  it. 

So  it  leads  back  to  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the  administra- 
tion first  looked  at  existing  programs  and  made  a  determination  as 
to  how  many  of  them  might  be  able  to  immediately  respond  to  a 
greater  population  than  they  are  now  serving  and  simply  have 
these  additional  resources  provided  to  them,  as  distinguished  from 
developing  an  entirely  new  delivery  system. 

We  on  this  committee  worry  about  a  new  delivery  system,  and 
especially  this  delivery  system,  because  I  can  see  when  people 
begin  to  pick  at  this  as  it  goes  down  the  line  some  very  longstand- 
ing traditional  difficulties  which  are  going  to  arise. 

The  problems  which  arise,  for  example,  in  talking  about  target- 
ing. You  cannot  even  tell  me  this  morning,  I  would  be  willing  to 
wager,  what  the  Orshansky  formula  is  because  0MB  will  not  im- 
plement the  new  Orshansky  formula.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Ford.  Has  any  agency  of  the  Federal  Government  been 
authorized  to  use  the  new  Orshansky  formula  yet?  The  Labor 
representative  is  shaking  his  head  no. 

The  fact  is  that  it  is  a  farce.  The  administration,  through  0MB, 
has  decided  that  Orshansky  is  getting  out  of  hand,  so  they  just 
refuse  to  implement  the  new  numbers.  So  we  don't  know  how  to 
construct  a  new  system  under  those  circumstances. 

Did  the  administration  give  fair  considercit^rwi  to  the  possibility 
of  using  these  new  resources  on  existing  programs,  so  that  we  could 
do  something  immediately  instead  of  19X3  or  19S4? 

Secretary  Hufstkdler.  The  answer  to  your  question,  Congress- 
man Ford,  is  yes.  The  difficulty,  however,  is  that  the  vocational 
education  programs  do  not  meet  the  needs  of  the  junior  high  school 
youth.  The  place  we  know  we  can  make  the  greater  intercession  for 
good  in  teaching  basic  skills,  so  those  youngsters  will  be  ready  for 
vocational  education,  is  in  junior  high  school. 

Mr.  Ford.  I  understand  that. 

Why  don*t  we  separate  them  out,  if  we  are  willing  to  acknowl- 
edge that  vocational  education  is  probably  doing  as  well  as  we 
could  expect  in  the  near  future  with  high  school  age  children.  Why 
don't  we  give  them  some  more  money  so  that  they  can  reach  more 
children  with  more  programs,  while  we  work  on  this  new  system 
for  junior  high? 

Why  do  we  hold  back  the  much-needed  resources  which  the  high 
schools  could  be  utilizing  right  now  as  we  are  going  into  a  very 
difficult  period  of  unemployment,  while  we  wait  to  invent  some- 
thing that  will  work  for  junior  high  school  kids? 

Secretary  Hufstedler.  Congressman  Ford,  I  don't  think  we  are 
inventing  with  respect  to  junior  high  school  youngsters  about  how 
to  teach  them  basic  skills.  We  have  learned  how  to  do  that. 


^^^«»>-.BasK'  skills  IS  not  the  problem.  When  vou  start  talking 
about  teachinK  m  the  world  of  work,  and  then,  if  I  understand  you 
correctly,  you  are  talking  about  private  sector  employment  for  14 
and  li)  year  olds  to  acquaint  them  with  the  world  of  work 
mfnf?  "^t^TK^^»/^'^^:  No.  There  is  not  a  private  sector  employ- 
nient  component  for  junior  high  schools  other  than  encouraging,  if 
the  schools  choose  to  do  it  that  way.  job  counseling  to  bring  the 
private  sector  employers  m.  various  kinds  of  tours,  and  that  sort  of 

Mr.  Ford.  Do  you  have  any  reason  to  expect  that  we  can  gener- 
ate  any  private  sector  jobs  for  U  and  If)  year  olds'^ 

Secretary  Hufstedlkr  The  program  does  not  try  to  generate  jobs 
for  the  junior  high  school  age  youth.  It  provides  job  counseling,  and 
with  respect  to  the  o  der  of  the  junior  high  school  ago  youth  here 
are  CETA  summer  jobs.  There  are  not  work -study  programs  for 
junior  high  school  youngsters.  ^   ^'  ^ 

Mr.  Ford.  For  the  14  and  lo  year  olds 

Secretary  Hufstedler.  Fourteen  and  15  year  olds,  in  most  school 
systems,  are  in  junior  high  school. 

Mr.  Ford.  But  CETA  summer  jobs  will  be  available  to  14  and  15 
year  olds? 

Secretary  HuFSTKDLKR.  If  the  program  design  that  that  school 
decided  to  adopt  included  it,  the  answer  is  yes. 

Mr.  Ford.  That  is  interesting  since  we  have  a  Federal  law  that 
will  not  even  let  them  pick  strawberries  until  they  are  12  years 
which  is  an  old  problem  with  this  committee.  (Laughter  ] 

Chairman  Perkins.  All  right,  let'.s  go  to  Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Of  course.  Madam  Secretary,  I  welcome  this  administration's 
initiative  for  i^everal  reasons.  I  don't  know  of  a  crisis  I  consider 
more  troubling  than  the  crisis  of  youth  unemployment  in  the 
United  States.  Certainly  a  part  of  the  answer,  as  you  make  plain, 
has  to  lie  in  doing  something  more  in  secondary  education  than  we 
are  doing  now. 

As  your  chart  of  the  Department  of  Education's  expenditures  for 
young  people  with  special  needs  in  fiscal  year  11*79  makes  plain,  we 
are  investing  through  the  title  I  program  in  elementary  education, 
and  we  are  investing  through  our  secondary  programs  substantial- 
ly. But  the  years  that  are  so  decisive  are  years  of  relatively  low 
Federal  investment.  So  all  of  this  I  certainly  welcome. 

I  would  like  to  echo  my  friend  from  Pennsylvania.  If  it  is  to 
work,  not  only  should  there  be  a  sufficient  Federal  investment  and 
the  Cfovernment's  doing  what  is  right,  including  the  local  education 
agencies,  but  there  must  be  the  cooperation  of  business,  manage- 
ment, and  labor. 

I  really  hope  that  you  have  your  salesman's  hat  on  in  selling  this 
to  the  business  community  and  labor  because  I  don't  see  how  it  can 
work  at  all  without  their  cooperation. 

Secretary  Hufstkdkkr.  Congressman  Buchanan,  I  assure  you  I 
am  going  not  only  personally  on  the  stump  with  the  private  sector, 
but  the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  Department  of  Education  are 
going  to  put  together  a  powerhouse  sales  team  to  reach  private 
sector  employers  who,  if  not  moved  by  altruism,  will  necessarily 
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respond  to  the  call  of  survival  with  respect  to  having  a  trained 
labor  force. 

You  mentioned  the  amount  of  money  spent  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment on  these  different  levels  of  youngsters.  I  thought  you 
might  be  interested  in  what  I  think  is  a  rather  fascinating  set  of 
figures.  The  Congressional  Budget  Office  last  year  calculated  that 
the  Federal  (Jovernment  spent  $3,046  per  year  on  each  low-income 
young  person  that  goes  to  college,  but  only  $231  on  each  low- 
income  high  school  student.  For  a  low-income  young  person  who 
does  not  go  to  college  from  high  school  the  investment  is  $161  per 
year  for  additional  education.  These  disproportions  are  really 
major,  and  they  do  contribute  to  the  seriousness  of  the  problem  of 
nonpreparation  of  these  young  people  for  the  world  of  work. 

Of  course,  you  are  entirely  correct  that  in  order  to  make  it  the 
engine  of  success  that  it  can  be,  we  have  to  have  two  things:  The 
cooperation  of  public  and  private  sector  employers,  and  the  kind  of 
driving  enthusiasm,  which  I  hope  I  can  communicate  because  I 
have  it,  to  the  teachers,  the  pupils,  the  principals  that  are  going  to 
operate  that  program, 

I  think  the  enthusiasm  is  there.  We  have  got  a  number  of  dem- 
onstration projects  that  really  work,  many  of  which  were  generated 
in  the  communities  all  by  themselves,  and  some  of  which  brought 
on  the  kinds  of  programs  that  Congressman  Hawkins  described. 

In  short,  we  have  the  success  models,  but  people  have  to  want  to 
do  it.  If  they  want  to  do  it,  they  can  motivate  the  youngsters. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  It  is  my  hope  that  this  committee  can  get  itself 
together  and  take  your  initiative  and  help  to  make  of  it  something 
that  can  receive  general  support. 

Let  me  ask  you  about  one  aspect.  In  your  brief  summary  descrip- 
tion, you  say  pertaining  to  the  local  school,  "Within  a  school  dis- 
trict, only  schools  with  the  highest  concentrations  of  poor  students 
or  low  achieving  students  will  actually  receive  funds."  I  like  the 
idea  of  the  inclusion  of  the  low  achieving  student,  but  I  would  ask 
you  to  explain  a  little. 

You  have  in  your  little  more  complete  explanation  that  the  local 
education  agencies  will  rank  order  schools  on  an  objective  measure 
of  poverty,  and  select  schools  for  eligibility  in  order  of  highest 
concentration  of  poverty.  You  spell  that  out,  but  then  you  also  say: 

In  addition,  any  uchoo!  with  over  75  percent  of  its  student  body  below  25th 
percentile  in  basic  skills  achievement  on  a  locally  selected  and  objective  test  of  basic 
skills  achievement,  will  be  eligible.  The  LEA  might  also  use  a  similar  objective 
measure  which  indicaien  that  75  percent  of  the  student  body  of  the  school  will  have 
great  difficulty  passing  the  state  competency  examination. 

Would  you  explain  how  that  fits  in?  You  begin  by  saying  that  the 
LEA  is  going  to  rank  order  schools  strictly  on  an  economic  basis, 
the  highest  concentration  of  poverty.  Then,  you  go  on  to  say  that, 
in  addition,  they  can  select  any  school  with  over  75  percent  of  its 
student  body  below  25th  percentile  on  basic  skills  achievement. 

Secretary  Hufstedler.  There  are  going  to  be  schools  in  a  partic- 
ular LEA  that  have  a  very,  very  large  concentration  of  undera- 
chieving youngsters  who  may  not  necessarily  be  the  poorest  young- 
sters in  the  whole  district.  It  is  to  try  to  find  the  combination 
whereby  the  youngsters  who  need  it  most  can  obtain  the  concentra- 
tion of  these  funds,  while  at  the  same  time  giving  the  LEA  the 
opportunity  to  determine  which  among  these  eligible  schools  have 
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developed  the  most  promising  plan,  because  we  know  that  if  we 
don't  have  the  right  promise  in  terms  of  the  plans,  and  we  don't 
have  the  will  to  make  them  work,  they  will  not  work  very  well. 

This  permits  the  LEA  to  make  choices  so  that  there  is  the  most 
sensible  allocation  of  funds  to  the  most  needy  of  the  students  who 
are  going  to  be  served  by  a  school  administration  and  site  council 
that  are  most  dedicated  to  making  it  work.  So  that  we  don't  spread 
funds  without  thoughtful  concern  for  what  is  really  going  to 
happen. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  So,  the  low  achievement  school  is  not  necessarily 
at  the  bottom  of  the  list,  below  the  economically  rank  ordered 
school? 

Secretary  Hufstedler.  No,  except  that  oftentimes  they  will  be  in 
the  same  group  because  the  correlation  between  the  very  severely 
impoverished  and  low  achievement  is  very,  very  high  indeed. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Thank  you. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Corrada. 

Mr.  Corrada.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly  trust  that  between 
Chairman  Hawkins'  constructive  opposition  and  Bill  Ford's  con- 
structive support,  and  some  reconstructive  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
administration  and  the  members  of  the  committee,  we  might  be 
able  to  come  up  with  a  bill  that  most  of  us  will  be  able  to  support. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  Secretary  for  the  concepts  in  her 
statement  recognizing,  in  terms  of  efforts  for  the  education,  train- 
ing and  employment  of  youngsters,  that  the  additional  resources 
that  may  be  available  under  this  program  have  to  be  highly  target- 
ed if  we  really  want  to  tackle  the  hard  core  problem  of  youth 
unemployment. 

I  fully  agree,  of  course,  that  this  is  related  to  undereducation  and 
unemployment  of  poor  children  and  particularly  blacks  and  Hi- 
spanics.  I  am  very  pleased  that  conceptually  these  principles  are 
recognized  in  your  testimony. 

We  are  saying  that  there  are  $4  billion  currently  available  under 
various  programs  serving  these  youngsters,  and  that  $2  billion  will 
be  added  as  a  result  of  these  initiatives  by  fiscal  year  1982.  I  would 
like  to  have  some  explanation  as  to  the  major  components  of  the 
existing  programs  that  are  included  in  your  $4  billion  calculation, 
and  which  of  those  programs  are  being  increased.  In  the  event  that 
there  are  new  programs,  how  do  they  relate  to  existing  programs 
in  your  proposal? 

Secretary  Hufstedler.  On  the  education  side,  included  in  the 
universe  of  moneys  that  are  available  are  title  I  funds---as  you 
know  across  the  United  States  we  use  not  more  than  20  percent  of 
title  I  funds  for  the  target  youth  in  junior  high  school  and  high 
school.  We  have  also  got  some  moneys  included  in  that  figure  tor 
special  education  of  the  handicapp>ed,  and  also  vocational  educa- 
tion. 

Now,  of  course,  the  moneys  that  we  are  seeking  for  the  educa- 
tional component  in  the  forward-funded  $900  million  is  all  new 
money.  It  aoes  not  replace  any  of  that  money. 

On  the  Department  of  Labor  side,  there  are  a  number  of  compo- 
nents to  the  new  money  to  be  sought  under  the  Youth  Act  of  1980. 
I  will  turn  to  Mr.  Taggart.  If  he  has  those  figures  in  hand,  I  would 
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ask  him  to  give  them  to  you.  If  not,  we  will  supply  them  to  you 
after  the  hearing. 

Mr.  Taggart.  The  bulk  of  the  $4  billion  is  Department  of  Labor 
funded  programs,  roughly  three-fourths  of  the  amount.  It  includes 
Job  Corps,  the  YEDPA  program,  the  summer  program,  title  lib 
which  can  serve  both  adult  and  youth,  the  youth  component  is 
costed  out,  plus  the  public  service  employment  youth  component  as 
well. 

Secretary  Huf^tedler.  I  think  that  we  may  have  an  opportunity 
to  clarify  the  source  of  those  funds  because  we  have  been  talking 
about  two  different  billions  of  dollars.  So  many  of  the  programs 
that  have  just  been  described  are  in  DOL,  and  are  not  going  to  be 
folded  into  this  program,  but  are  simply  adjunct  programs  that  will 
continue.  What  we  are  talking  about  in  terms  of  the  $2  billion  for 
the  youth  initiative  is  all  new  money,  both  on  the  DOL  side  and  on 
the  education  side. 

I  think  that  it  might  be  useful  if  we  gave  you  a  breakdown  of 
these  figures.  Congressman  Corrada.  We  will  see  that  you  get  them 
after  the  hearing. 

Mr.  Corrada.  Having  those  blocks  in  place,  those  that  are  cov- 
ered by  the  $4  billion  amount,  what  is  it  that  you  are  building  up 
in  terms  of  adding,  or  in  terms  of  an  actual  new  initiative? 

Secretary  Hufstedler.  I  don't  quite  follow  that  question. 

Mr.  Corrada.  How  does  the  addition  relate  to  the  existing  ap- 
proach? 

Secretary  Hufstedler.  I  think  that  I  can  probably  respond  to 
that  question  with  much  more  clarity  in  writing.  But  on  the  educa- 
tion side,  what  we  are  doing  is  using  the  funds  we  already  have  in 
our  forward-funded  programs  for  title  I,  for  aid  to  the  handicapped, 
for  vocational  education.  We  include  those  in  the  universe  of  funds 
available  to  help  target  youth.  But  it  does  not  mean  that  we  are 
taking  away  anything  that  these  youngsters  already  have. 

Those  programs  follow  right  along,  but  they  are  going  to  be 
coordinated  with  the  funds  sought  in  support  of  the  Youth  Act  of 
1980,  The  same  thing  is  true  on  the  Department  of  Labor  side. 

I  think  what  perhaps  would  be  useful  to  you  to  clarify  the  issue 
is  for  us  to  make  you  a  chart  which  shows  you  where  the  money 
goes,  and  where  the  new  money  goes  in  connection  with  the 
moneys  that  are  already  available  to  help  the  age  groups  served  by 
these  programs. 

[The  chart  referred  to  above  follows:) 
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Coapariton  getwen  Education  Youth  Initiative 
and  Selected  Education  Proiraas 


Total 

Appropriation 
Scnooi  Tear 
19I0>81, 
19S1'82' 

Title  II 

Title  I  ESEA 

Voc. Ed. Basic 

Education  of  the 

Youth  Act 

Basic  Grants 

Grants 

Handicapped-Part 

$  bO, 000, 000 
$850,000,000 

$2,630,000,000 
$2,844,000,000 

$562,000,000 
$526,000,000 

$874,500,000 
$922,000,000 

Method  of 
flistr ibuting 
t^unds 

Formula  grants 

to  LEAs  in 
counties  with 
high  concen* 
trations  of 
poor  children 

FnrBii  Is    OT  mn  T  ^ 

r  U  a  WU  Am  KaBIIW9 

to  LEAs  in 
counties  based 
on  the  number 

of  poor 
chi 1 dren 

Formula  grants 

to  SEAs 

Formula  grants 
to  States  based 
on  annual  count 
of  handicapped 
chi 1 dren 

No.  of  LtA'i 
Served 

4,000 

13,700 

N.A. 

All  LEAs  serving 
children  in 
every  State 
except  New  Mexico 

Total  lof 
participants 

1,000,000 
(est.  for 
81-82) 

S, 400, 000 
(est.  for 
80-81) 

16,700,000 
(duplicated 
count  for 
77-78) 

3,700,000 
(est.  for 
78-79) 

t  of 

Part  icipants 
in  Grades  7-12 

1001 

181 

(est.  for 
77-78) 

611 

(est.  for 
77-78) 

30-351^ 

I  of  Funds 
Used  on 
Grades  7-12 

97. S\ 
[for  any 
school  year ) 

N.A. 

64t 

(est.  for 

77-78) 

N.A. 

Amount  requested  in  the  President's  FY  1981  budget,  January  1980 
Estimated  percentage  of  handicapped  children  ages  13-21 
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Secretary  Hukstedlkr.  For  example,  the  fund  for  handicapped 
youth  are  going  to  be  available  for  this  program  as  long  as  they 
\fe  in  the  schools  that  are  target  schools.  The  handicapped  youth 
are  going  to  be  served,  and  the  bilingual  and  disadvantaged  linguis- 
tic youth  who  are  in  the  target  schools  will  have  available  to  them 
all  the  programs  they  already  have.  In  addition,  they  will  have  this 
program  available  to  them.  u    •  n 

For  youngsters  who  are  linguistically  handicapped,  or  physically 
handicapped,  v/ho  are  not  in  the  targeted  schools,  they  will  contin- 
ue to  have  all  the  services  available  to  them  under  the  prior 
programs,  but  they  will  not  have  the  additional  advantage  of  the 
program  which  we  are  offering  here. 

Mr  CoRRADA.  How  much  of  the  new  money  goes  to  new  pro- 
grams, and  how  much  of  the  new  money  goes  to  old  or  existing 
programs,  if  I  could  put  it  that  way? 
Secretary  Hufstedler.  All  of  the  education  money  is  new  money. 
Mr.  CoRRADA.  I  know  that  it  is  new  money,  but  is  it  new  money 
for  existing  programs,  or  is  it  new  money  for  new  programs? 

Secretary  Hufstedler.  It  is  new  money  for  new  programs.  It  is 
not  simply  funding  the  existing  programs.  The  existing  programs 
are  separately  funded  and  forward-funded. 

Mr.  CoRRADA.  In  what  sense  are  they  new  programs  vis-a-vis  the 
current  existing  programs  with  reference  to  training  in  school  for 
youngsters  of  this  age? 

Secretary  Hufstedler.  The  programs  we  are  now  talking  about 
under  the  1980  Youth  Act  are  new  programs  in  the  sense  that  we 
are  putting  in  place  things  that  did  not  exist  in  the  schools  that  we 
are  going  to  serve.  At  the  same  time,  those  new  programs  are 
supposed  to  be  coordinated  with  existing  programs.  We  are  not 
mixing  up  the  funding  in  order  to  make  the  existing  programs 
work  better  in  cooperation  with  the  programs  we  are  trying  to 
reach,  and  the  work-study/basic  skills  program. 

In  short,  youngsters  who  are  being  served  now  have  access  to  all 
of  these  programs  if  they  fall  within  the  targeted  group  and  are  in 
a  school  which  offers  an  accepted  plan. 

Mr.  Taggart.  On  the  labor  siae,  we  will  be  consolidating  three 
programs:  the  Youth  Employment  and  Training  program,  Youth 
Community  Conservation  and  Improvement  projects,  and  Youth 
Incentive  Entitle  pilot  projects,  which  are  three  programs  funded 
at  the  local  level  with  different  regulations,  rules,  guidelines,  very 
complex.  We  are  going  to  pull  those  three  together  legislatively.  In 
addition,  we  are  going  to  try  to  administratively  consolidate  the 
Summer  Youth  Employment  program  so  it  has  the  same  guidelines 
and  planning  framework.  t_    ,     ,  i  i 

We  are  trying  to  simplify  and  remove  redtape  at  the  local  level, 
change  how  we  do  business.  We  are  going  to  do  the  same  type  of 
approaches  and  activities,  but  organized  and  delivered  in  a  some- 
what different  way. 

Mr.  CoRRADA.  Thank  you. 

I  will  look  forward  to  the  chart  that  you  have  made  reference  to. 
Madam  Secretary. 
Secretary  Hufstedler.  We  will  supply  that  to  you.  Congressman 

Corrada. 
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Mr.  CJoRRADA.  I  have  no  further  questions,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank 
you. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Erdahl. 

Mr.  Erdahl.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Thank  you.  Madam  Secretary,  for  being  with  us  today  and 
making  this  presentation.  I  think  we  have  a  consensus  that  there  is 
an  obvious  problem,  especially  with  minority  and  some  disadvan- 
taged people  probably  from  the  inner-cities  but  also  from  the  rural 
areas,  with  an  unacceptable  unemployment  rate. 

The  committee  is  aware  of  that,  as  well  as  the  Congress,  adminis- 
tration, your  Department,  and  the  Department  of  Labor.  I  think 
you  have  shown  us  today  that  there  is  a  little  difference  in  how 
should  we  best  attack  that  problem. 

In  your  chart  that  you  showed  us,  and  which  was  reproduced  for 
us,  shows  a  1982  funding  level  in  the  education  area  for  $1  billion, 
and  on  the  Department  of  Labor  side  about  $1.8  billion.  I  am  not 
bein<j  critical  of  that.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  a  fundamental  rule 
of  thumb  would  be — I  am  not  trying  to  get  you  into  a  fight  with 
your  colleague  in  the  Department  of  Labor — to  spend  money  wisely 
on  the  educational  level,  to  ensure  that  people  do  have  job  skills 
and  basic  educational  skills.  It  seems  like  that  money,  in  a  sense, 
takes  care  of  the  problem  that  we  try  to  treat  later  on. 

In  other  words,  we  are  treating  the  symptom  as  we  get  into  the 
post-high  school  area,  rather  than  the  disease  that  we  could  treat 
earlier. 

Would  you  care  to  comment  on  that,  please? 

Secretary  Hufstedler.  Congressman  Erdahl,  of  course,  that  is 
entirely  right.  The  trouble  is  that  innovations  at  the  school  level 
were  not  made  in  time  to  reach  a  number  of  the  youngsters  who 
are  already  out. 

As  you  suggest,  it  is  true  that  you  get  a  lot  more  result  for  the 
Federal  and  State  dollar  in  education  the  younger  the  student  is  to 
whom  the  solutions  are  applied.  For  instance,  all  of  us  really  know 
that  it  is  a  lot  harder  to  learn  French  as  a  second  language  when 
you  are  in  high  school  than  it  would  have  been  when  you  were  in 
kindergarten. 

But  these  young  people  are  here,  and  as  Congressman  Hawkins 
points  out  they  are  in  fact  unemployed.  They  are  creating  a  tre- 
mendous burden  on  public  resources,  and  they  are  persons  who 
suffer  a  tremendous  loss  of  self  in  the  process.  We  simply  cannot 
ignore  them  in  order,  perhaps  monejrwise,  to  spend  our  funds  more 
thriftily  reaching  younger  children. 

Indeed,  we  are  in  that  exact  situation  with  respect  to  the  title  I 
funds  which  have  been  very  wisely,  I  think,  targeted  primarily  on 
the  children  in  the  elementary  grades.  But  we  have  now  reached 
the  point  at  which  so  many  of  the  youngsters  had  been  left  out  of 
that  program,  which  has  been  helpful,  and  they  now  find  them- 
selves not  able  to  read,  write  and  compute  at  the  junior  high  school 
and  high  school  level.  So  we  are  trying,  you  see,  to  target  the  funds 
on  those  youngsters  who  have  been  left  out,  and  to  try  to  get  a 
significant  portion  of  those  resources — we  say,  not  less  than  half- 
given  to  the  junior  high  school  youngsters. 
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Mr.  Erdahl.  Thank  you.  Madam  Secretary.  I  think  that  it  is  well 
to  be  stressing  those  junior  high  school  years  because  I  think  they 
are  so  critical  as  far  as  attitudes  and  patterns  that  are  set. 

Another  problem  we  face  is  the  budget  process  timetable.  We  are 
all  aware  that  this  is  still  a  tiew  experience  for  you.  I  ani  not 
trying  to  fault  you.  We  have  a  restraint  in  Congress  of  getting  a 
bill  out  of  the  full  committee  by  the  15th  of  May  if  we  are  going  to 
fit  it  into  the  fiscal  year  beginning  October  1.  To  my  knowledge 
there  has  not  been  legislation  drafted  in  this  area. 

We  are  up  against  a  very  difficult  timetable,  with  the  various 
pressures  and  things  of  this  session,  and  I  just  wanted  to  make  you 
aware  of  that,  as  I  am  sure  you  already  are.  Would  you  care  to 
comment  on  this? 

Secretary  Hufstedler.  Congressman  Erdahl,  I  assure  you  we  are 
very  aware  of  that.  The  Department  of  Labor  and  the  Department 
of  Education  staff  are  working  almost  around  the  clock  to  be  sure 
we  get  that  legislation  in  draft  for  your  consideration.  Then  we  will 
work  as  vigorously  as  we  can  with  your  staff  to  reach  an  acceptable 
bill  in  time  to  meet  that  deadline, 

Mr.  Erdahl.  Thank  you.  Madam  Secretary. 

I  have  no  further  questions  or  comments.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Secretary  Hufstedler.  Thank  you.  Congressman  Erdahl. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Assuming  that  we  could  move  this  bill  more 
expeditiously  than  you  contemplate,  wouldn't  it  be  reasonable  to 
assume  that  we  could  get  geared  up  to  spend  the  first  $50  million 
in  fiscal  year  1981? 

There  is  no  reason  why,  if  we  move  expeditiously,  we  could  not 
move  in  that  direction,  is  there? 

Secretary  Hufstedler.  Congressman  Perkins,  not  since  I  have 
heard  the  announcement  of  the  winning  by  the  Olympic  team  have 
I  heard  anything  that  sounded  much  nicer  to  my  ears.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Ford.  Would  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Ford. 

Mr.  Ford.  It  sounds  good,  but  it  leaves  me  with  a  question.  On 
page  12  of  the  specifications  for  the  legislation,  subparagraph  4b,  it 
says: 

Local  district  selection  of  schools  for  eligibility.  The  LEA  will  have  a  set  of 
legislative  and  other  criteria,  to  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register,  to  guide  the 
selection  of  eligible  schools.  These  schools  will  be  eligible  to  receive  planning  and 
implementation  grants. 

If  we  are  going  to  get  $50  rrillion  out  this  year,  the  suggestion  is 
that  you  would  expect  that  we  would  not  only  pass  the  legislation, 
but  regulations  would  have  been  written  and  published  in  time  for 
the  school  districts  to  determine  who  would  be  the  eligible  schools 
for  the  planning  grants. 

Do  you  have  any  idea  how  much  time  you  would  expect  it  would 
take  to  have  these  regulations  ready  to  go?  Could  you  publish  them 
a  week  or  two  after  we  see  the  President  sign  the  bill,  or  would  you 
then  start  working  on  them? 

Nothing  can  happen,  as  I  read  your  specifications,  without  find- 
ing out  who  can  apply  for  the  planning  money  which  will  become 
available  in  October  of  1980,  or  until  these  regulations  are  pub- 
lished. 
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Secretary  Hufstedler.  Congressman  Ford,  I  fully  share  your 
concern.  We  are  working  full  steam  ahead  to  be  sure  that  we  are 
going  to  meet  that  kind  of  need  to  permit  the  agencies  to  know 
what  they  are  supposed  to  do  in  a  very  timely  way. 

I  might  say  we  also  have  figures,  at  least  by  States,  so  that  we 
have  an  idea  right  now  based  upon  the  formulas  we  project  which 
States  and  which  districts  are  going  to  be  eligible  for  the  awards, 
although  the  selection  of  the  schools  within  an  LEA  that  will 
receive  a  grant  necessarily  awaits  the  development  of  the  plan  by 
that  school. 

Mr.  Ford.  It  becomes  very  important  because  this  particular  part 
of  the  specifications  is  one  that  gives  me  the  most  difficulty.  I  am 
unable  from  the  specifications  to  understand  how  the  forniula  for 
determination  of  target  schools  really  works.  It  resembles  in  some 
characteristics  the  title  I  formula,  but  it  is  quite  different  when  it 
talks  about  using  achievement  tests. 

It  seems  to  suggest  that  once  you  have  determined  the  schools 
within  the  major  city  school  district  which  might  be  eligible  for 
planning  and  implementation  on  the  basis  of  the  1970  census,  and 
such  other  characteristics  as  AFDC,  free  and  reduced  price  school 
lunch  participation,  and  so  on,  that  thereafter  you  could  superim- 
pose on  that  an  additional  measure  of  any  school  building  within 
the  school  district  which  had  75  percent  of  its  children  scoring 
below  the  25th  percentile  in  basic  skills  achievement. 

Does  that  mean  that  the  testing  for  basic  skills  achievement 
takes  a  priority  over  the  previously  determined  economic  charac- 
teristics of  the  student  body  in  a  school  to  make  that  school  a 
target  school? 

Secretary  Hufstedler.  If  the  achievement  level  is  as  low  as  that 
on  the  scale,  that  school  is  automatically  eligible.  It  does  not  mean 
they  win  the  competition,  so  to  speak,  because  it  depends  on  how 
good  the  plans  are  that  are  submitted  by  the  several  schools  in  a 
single  LEA  that  would  otherwise  be  eligible  for  funding. 

Congressman  Ford,  I  fully  appreciate  your  concern  about  how 
the  schools  are  chosen,  which  schools  are  going  to  be  eligible  on 
what.  I  think  we  can  have  a  blueprint  for  you  within  a  week 
showing  you  exactly  how  that  is  supposed  to  work,  reco^fnizing  that 
one  of  the  attractions  of  the  program.  Congressman  Ford,  is  that 
we  are  not  planning,  unless  Congress  tells  us  otherwise. 

[The  information  referred  to  above  follows:] 

Each  local  educational  agency  (LEA)  will  select  the  secondary  schools  to  partici- 
pate in  this  program.  The  following  procedure  will  be  used  by  an  LEA  which 
qualifies  to  receive  basic  formula  grant  funds. 

The  LEA  will  rank-order  its  schools  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  each  school  s 
students  who  meet  an  objective  measure  of  poverty  chosen  by  the  LEA. 

Additional  schools  may  be  eligible  if  at  least  75  percent  of  the  school  s  students 
score  below  the  25th  percentile  on  an  objective  test  of  basic  skills. 

The  LEA  will  establish  a  minimum  grant  for  each  school  based  on  the  criteria  in 
the  proposed  legislation.  The  LEA  will  then  determine  how  many  schools  have 
minimum  grants  that  could  be  funded  with  the  LEA*s  grant  funds. 

School  planning  grants  will  be  awarded  to  no  fewer  than  twice  the  number  of 
schools  the  LEA  expects  to  receive  implementation  grants.  LEAs  which  have  more 
than  8  secondary  schools  can  award  planning  grants  to  no  more  than  50  percent  of 
the  secondary  schools.  •  .  * 

The  LEA  will  review  the  school  plans  submitted  and  choose  the  most  promising  to 
receive  implementation  grants.  .     ,    .  . 

The  LEA,  with  the  advice  of  the  Education-Work  Council,  will  make  decisions 
about  which  school  plans  are  selected  for  implementation,  which  schools  will  receive 
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Secretary  Hufstedlkr.  Our  plan  is  not  to  have  detailed  criteria 
for  every  school  district.  It  is  to  have  more  general  criteria  so  that 
the  individual  LEA's  and  the  'schools  themselves  can  select,  in 
order  to  develop  the  plan,  the  Kinds  of  things  that  must  fit  that 
particular  community. 

Mr.  Ford.  That  is  a  very  desirable  goal.  But  our  problem  always 
is  trying  to  determine  how  we  get  money  to  an  LEA,  and  after  it 
gets  there  how  the  administrators  and  the  school  boards  in  that 
LiJA  face  up  to  their  constituents  and  decide  which  school  build- 
ings are  going  to  have  a  program.  So  we  are  going  to  use  a  combi- 
nation of  the  poverty  character  tics  of  the  children  attending  an 
individual  school  within  an  LEA.  Let's  use  Detroit  as  an  example, 
because  it  is  the  ore  with  which  I  am  most  familiar. 

Then  within  the  several  hundred  schools  within  that  district,  you 
will  have  schoo^  *  which  will  rank  in  a  certain  way  by  poverty. 
They  will  then  rank  in  another  way  by  the  achievement  test.  That 
gets  them  into  the  ,  ot,  in  effect,  so  that  they  are  able  to  bid  by 
school  building. 

At  that  point,  the  local  ^  incipal  and  his  advisory  council,  which 
will  be  at  the  local  school  building,  will  devise  a  plan.  Then  some- 
body in  the  superintendent's  office  will  choose  between  plans  based 
on  the  criteria  set  forth  on  nages  14  and  15,  which  say  that  you 
will  have  an  assessment  of  the  quality  of  the  school  plan  in  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  its  students  in  the  area  of  basic  skills;  assessment 
of  the  clarity,  appropriateness  and  importance  of  the  school's  short, 
daily  and  long-range  goals  in  the  areas  of  improving  student 
achievement;  assessment  of  the  quality  of  the  school's  apptoach  to 
involving  the  teachers,  parents  and  students;  judgment  of  the  qual- 
ity of  the  school's  efforts  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  needs  of 
the  students  

Chairman  Perkins.  I  am  going  to  interrupt  the  gentleman  and 
come  back  to  him  in  a  few  moments. 

Mr.  Miller. 

Mr.  Miller.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Thank  you.  Madam  Secretary,  for  your  appearance  and  your 
very  comprehensive  testimony.  It  is  amazing  to  see  the  extent  to 
which  you  have  digested  all  of  the  competing  interests  here,  and 
tried  to  rationalize  them. 

Secretary  Hufstedler.  I  nave  swallowed  it,  but  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  have  digested  it  yet. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  may  be  how  I  feel  at  the  moment,  too,  that  we 
are  being  asked  to  swallow  something  here.  [Laughter.] 

As  you  outline  the  problem  in  your  opening  testimony,  one  of  the 
concerns  was  various  components  and  resources  to  support  the 
students.  Apparently,  the  vocational  education  programs  in  this 
country  do  not  reach  down  into  the  junior  high  school  level,  and 
the  various  compensatory  education  programs,  title  I  and  others, 
do  not  go  along  far  enough  with  the  students  who  are  in  need  of 
those  resources. 

If  that  is  so,  let  me  ask  a  question.  As  I  read  the  Vocational 
Education  Act,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  in  its  collective  wisdom 
the  Congress,  and  certainly  the  subcommittee,  have  anticipated 
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some  of  these  problems.  I  just  don't  find  the  barriers,  other  than 
the  ones  that  pretty  well  exclude  junior  high  schools  from  partici- 
pating in  this  program,  to  do  the  kinds  of  the  things  that  people 
are  agreed  should  be  done. 

Specifically,  in  the  Vocational  Education  Act,  it  says  that  a 
State,  in  considering  the  approval  of  such  applications  from  LEAs, 
will  give  priority  to  those  applications  which  are  located  in  eco- 
nomically oppressed  areas,  areas  with  high  rates  of  unemployment, 
and  areas  which  are  unable  to  provide  the  resources  necessary  to 
meet  the  vocational  education  needs  of  those  areas  without  Federal 
assistance.  The  State  will  make  those  funds  available  on  the  basis 
of  economic,  social  and  demographic  factors  relating  to  the  voca- 
tional needs  in  those  areas. 

The  act  continues  by  stating  that  the  most  important  factor  in 
determining  this  distribution  will  be  the  relative  financial  ability 
of  those  agencies  to  provide  the  resources  necessary;  the  relative 
number  or  concentration  of  low  income  families  or  individual 
within  such  agencies;  the  relative  financial  ability  of  such  recipi- 
ents to  provide  the  resources  necessary  to  initiate  and  maintain 
vocational  education  programs.  It  goes  on  to  specify  those  constitu- 
encies which  have  special  needs,  such  as  handicapped,  limited  Eng- 
lish speaking,  and  so  forth. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  perhaps  another  alternative  would  be 
to  extend  the  vocational  education  program,  which  we  will  be 
reauthorizing  next  year,  to  the  junior  high  with  some  of  these 
changes,  because  it  also  sets  out  within  the  law  under  subpart  2  of 
the  basic  grants,  that  these  grants  to  States  may  be  used  for  the 
following  purpose:  Vocational  education  programs;  work  study  pro- 
grams; cooperative  vocational  education  programs;  construction  of 
vocational  education  school  facilities;  support  of  full-time  person- 
nel; stipends  for  students  who  are  already  enrolled;  day  care  and 
vocational  education  for  displaced  homemakers;  industrial  arts  pro- 
grams; all  of  which  appears  to  give  the  ability  to  address  the 
problem. 

It  would  seem  that  there  may  be  an  implied  mdictment  ot  those 
existing  programs  that  in  fact  maybe  they  are  not  carrying  out 
those  activities  effectively.  But  the  flip  side  of  that  issue  is  that  in 
the  recent  hearings  focusing  on  the  high  school  and  junior  high 
school  education  programs  in  this  country,  we  also  heard  about  a 
number  of  programs  that  do  work. 

My  concern  Tor  this  question  is  focused  on  the  point  that  Mr. 
Ford  raised,  and  to  some  extent  that  Mr.  Hawkins  raised.  It  is  that 
we  are  going  to  put  out  $50  million  in  planning  money,  and  my 
concern  is,  isn't  it  possible  that  we  could  reach  more  students  by 
rewarding  those  programs  that  provide  some  standards  of  excel- 
lence agreed  upon  by  the  Department  or  other  people,  and  allow 
those  programs  to  expand,  because  many  of  those  programs  are,  in 
fact,  located  within  the  constituencies  that  we  share  great  concerns 
about. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  we  possibly  could  reach  thousands  of 
new  children  at  the  high  school  level  by  spending  time  in  evaluat- 
ing those  programs  that  in  fact  work  or  do  net  work. 

Secretary  Hufstedler.  Congressman  Miller,  not  all  vocational 
education  of  quality  to  introduce  young  persons  into  the  market  for 
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jobs  is  in  the  area  where  the  greatest  need  now  exists.  So  we  are 
talking  about  building  programs,  if  we  want  to  go  that  route. 

Second,  and  I  think  that  this  is  perhaps  even  more  crucial, 
youngsters  do  not  do  well  in  vocationcQ  education  either  if  they  do 
not  have  the  basic  skills  to  read,  write  and  compute.  In  short,  you 
have  to  have  the  kind  of  enrichment  we  are  talking  about  in  junior 
high  schools  and  high  schools  before  those  young  people  are  going 
to  be  equipped  to  do  anything  effective  in  vocational  programs — no 
matter  now  well  designed,  and  even  if  those  programs  are  designed 
to  reach  the  junior  high  school  level  youth. 

We  are,  instead,  trying  to  build  on  exactly  what  you  have  sug- 
gested. We  build  on  the  vocational  programs  that  are  working  by 
providing  that  25  percent  of  the  funds  from  the  educational  compo- 
nent of  the  program  shall  go  through  the  vocational  education 
system.  That  permits  high  schools,  for  example,  fully  to  use  all  of 
the  best  services  that  are  available  to  that  high  school  through  the 
vocational  education  component. 

I  am  not  for  a  moment  suggesting  that  your  funding  of  vocation- 
al education  when  it  comes  up  for  reauthorization  should  be  any- 
thing less  than  the  maximum  that  you  believe  is  possible  in  order 
to  promote  vocational  education.  I  am  simply  saying,  it  is  not  going 
to  reach  the  kinds  of jproblems  we  are  trjring  to  deal  with  in  time  to 
make  the  kind  of  difference  you  want  to  make,  and  surely  I  want 
to  make  for  these  youngsters. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  still  fsdl  to  understand  what  the  current  barriers 
would  be  in  the  existing  vocational  education  program,  other  than 
the  traditional  emphasis  at  the  high  school  level.  If  that  is  a 
problem,  it  seems  to  me  it  could  be  accommodated  by  a  one  sen- 
tence change  when  vocational  education  comes  up  for  reauthoriza- 
tion. 

I  just  don't  see  anything  on  your  chart  that  currently  can't  be 
offered  under  the  Federal  pfiui;icipation  in  vocational  education. 

Secretary  Hufstedler.  The  difficulty  is,  as  I  said,  that  it  is  not 
simply  that  there  is  a  lack  of  authorization.  The  programs  in  fact 
have  not  been  built  for  junior  high  school  youngsters.  Even  such 
vocational  education  as  exists  in  the  direction  of  junior  high  school 
age  youngsters  is  not  effective  for  the  youngsters  who  really  do  not 
have  the  basic  skills  in  order  to  be  trained  through  vocational 
education. 

Mr.  Miller.  Let  me  suggest  something,  though.  Teaching  the 
basic  skills,  the  so-called  *xore  area  of  education," — the  ability  to 
read  and  to  compute,  and  to  handle  language  skills — that  is,  in 
theory,  the  function  of  the  educational  establishment  as  it  is  cur- 
rently funded,  with  major  reliance  on  local  resources.  If  that  is 
failing,  then  this  proposal  is  not  the  answer. 

My  concern  is  that  we  are  creating,  in  effect,  the  appearance  of  a 
new  program,  but  you  have  underljang  failures  and  I  just  don't  see 
how  this  program  addresses  them.  In  compensatory  education,  if 
there  is  not  enough  money  being  spent  in  the  high  schools,  then  we 
ought  to  amend  the  legislation  and  the  appropriation  for  the  pur- 
poses of  allowing  that  to  happen. 

If  the  compensatory  education  has  failed,  as  you  say,  for  those  up 
to  eight  years  old,  I  don't  see  what  we  are  doing  by  now  trsdng  to 
pick  them  up  again  at  the  14-  and  15-year-old  level. 
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Secretary  Hufstedler.  The  compensatory  education  programs 
have  been  a  resounding  success.  They  got  off  to  a  rocky  start,  but 
the  research  by  NIE  estabhshes  after  a  very  careful  study  that 
they  are  in  fact  a  resounding  success. 

The  problem  is,  there  has  not  been  enough  money  to  go  around 
to  spread  that  money  through  the  upper  grades.  So  the  typical 
pattern  is,  the  youngsters  start  to  reach  levels  of  genuine  achiev- 
ment  in  the  third  or  the  fourth  grade,  and  then  the  program 
essentially  ends.  In  many  instances,  the  youngsters  we  are  trying 
to  reach  either  were  not  in  the  program,  or  they  were  dropped  out 
so  early  that  they  then  in  junior  high  school  are  in  need  of  the 
same  kind  of  compensatory  education  that  they  should  have  re- 
ceived but  did  not  when  they  were  in  the  earlier  elementary 
grades. 

So  it  is  not  a  question  of  building  on  failure.  We  are  building  on 
success.  What  we  are  doing  in  the  junior  high  school  level  is  using 
the  kind  of  techniques  that  we  know  will  work  from  the  title  I 
programs  in  the  basic  skills  training,  and  putting  it  into  the  junior 
high  school.  But  we  recognize  that  even  with  junior  high  school 
youngsters,  they  have  to  have  a  significant  amount  of  motivation  if 
they  are  going  to  acquire  those  skills.  That  is  why  one  has  the 
career  counseling  and  the  various  kinds  of  other  counseling  meth- 
ods to  reach  those  youngsters. 

We  have  a  very  serious  problem  in  this  country,  with  very  poor 
youth,  of  girls  who  are  14  and  15  years  old,  who  are  mothers.  You 
cannot  simply  give  that  person  the  kind  of  counseling,  training  and 
guidance  you  could  when  she  was  in  the  third  grade. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  appreciate  that.  Again,  the  local  school  systems  K 
through  12  should,  in  fact,  be  designed  for  the  purposes  of  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  students  who  are  going  through  physical  develop- 
ment, emotional  development,  and  development  of  mental  capacity. 
In  theory  this  is  why  we  segregate  students  into  into  first,  second, 
third,  fourth  grade,  all  the  way  up  the  line. 

If  title  I  is  doing  a  marvelous  job  through  the  third,  fourth  and 
fifth  grade,  then  why  don't  we  amend  title  I  and  appropriate  the 
money  to  continue  it  on  to  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grade. 

I  don't  understand.  If  title  I  is  a  model  of  excellence,  let's  expand 
it.  Let's  not  create  something  on  top  of  it  because  the  school 
systems— again  I  go  back  to  testimony  that  we  heard  in  earlier 
hearings  on  American  secondary  education — are  reeling  from  the 
addition  of  new  Federal  programs.  We  have  saddled  them  with 
education  for  the  handicapped,  with  bilingual  education^  with  civics 
education,  one  program  right  after  another.  Yet,  we  know  that 
there  are,  in  fact,  successful  models. 

Secretary  Hufstedler.  It  is  to  build  on  that  experience  while 
recognizing  that  the  kinds  of  reading  materials  that  have  been 
developed  for  first,  second  and  third  graders  are  not  the  kind  of 
materials  that  can  successfully  reach  youngsters  who  are  in  junior 
high  school.  In  short,  we  are  doing  that  plus  building  on  the 
experience  that  we  have  had  in  successful  work-study  and  other 
programs,  to  have  a  coherent  program  to  reach  those  kids. 

In  short,  education  component  of  the  Youth  Act  builds  on  that 
experience,  but  recognizes  that  an  extension  of  title  I  is  not  going 
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to  reach  the  most  seriously  disadvantaged  youth  who  are  so  closely 
targeted  by  the  program.  . 

The  fact  is  there  is  not  enough  money  to  do  the  whole  job.  Even 
if  you  did  try  to  use  exactly  the  same  model,  we  would  have  to  go 
through  the  same  development  we  are  talking  about  now.  In  short, 
we  are  using  the  techniques  we  already  know  plus  the  experiences 
that  we  have  had  from  the  successful  work-study  programs.  We  are 
putting  them  together  to  target  them  on  the  very  youth  who  are 
the  most  at  risk. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  guess  maybe  at  the  moment  we  are  at  somewhat  of 
an  impasse.  I  guess  I  would  be  arguing  for  expansion  and  modifica- 
tion, rather  than  the  new  programs. 

My  other  concern  is,  when  we  went  through  the  Vocational 
Education  Act,  we  specifically  mandated  a  whole  series  of  studies 
to  be  done  on  the  efficiency  of  the  programs  and  the  successes. 
Those  studies  will  not  be  available  until  some  time  later  this  year. 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  that  information  would  be  terribly  help- 
ful to  us  in  deciding  whether  or  not  we  are  on  the  right  course. 

Secretary  Hufstedler.  Congressman  Miller,  I  think  that  we  can 
continue  tnis  debate  for  a  ^significant  period  of  time.  I  would  like  to 
share  with  you,  after  the  hearing,  a  number  of  success  which  we 
are  using  to  design  this  program.  I  agree  that  if  the  title  I  pro- 
grams are  a  success,  I  hope  they  are  expanded,  but  in  the  mean- 
time, even  if  we  expand  them,  we  are  not  going  to  reach  in  time 
the  youngsters  we  are  trying  to  reach  with  this  initiative. 

If  I  may,  sir,  I  would  request  the  opportunity  to  work  with  your 
staff,  and  to  give  you  copies  of  that  information  which  I  think  may 
be  illuminating. 

[The  information  referred  to  above  follows:] 
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Information  Submitted  by  Secretary  Hufsteoler 


Most  of  the  successful  secondary  school  efforts  demonstrate 
a  successful  program  feature  rather  than  a  comprehensive 
program  *  a  feature  that  has  been  developed  and  tested 
at  one  school,  then  examined,  compared,  and  adopted  by 
other  schools.    The  Youth  Act  will  make  it  possible  for 
a  school  to  examine  these  features  and  to  develop  a  plan 
that  combines  them  in  a  comprehensive  program  that  will, 
with  reasonable  predictability,  achieve  the  goals  set  forth 
in  the  plan. 

The  program  features  can  be  categorized  as  follows: 

1.  A  program  for  teaching  basic  skills  in  connection 
with  the  content  of  other  courses  or  with  work  exper- 
ience.   Programs  of  this  kind  have  been  developed 

in  connection  with  Title  I,  programs  such  as  Salt 
Lake  City's  Exemplary  Center  for  Reading  Instruction, 
ERCI,  or  Pontiac  Michigan's  Reading  Power  in  the 
Content  Areas  which  have  been  certified  by  the  Joint 
Dissemination  Review  Panel  (JDRP),  are  sponsored 
by  the  National  Diffusion  Network  (NDN),  and  have 
been  adopted  with  success  in  hundreds  of  schools 
throughout  the  U.S. 

2.  Supplementary  basic  skills  instruction  such  as  JDRP/NDN's 
sponsored  Math  Laboratories  for  Disadvantaged  Students, 
Learning  to  Read  by  Reading,  the  New  Jersey  Writing 
Proiect,  and  tutorial  programs  such  as  Highland 

Park,  Michigan's  High  Intensity  Tutoring  (HIT)  or 
Vancouver's  HOSTS  tutoring  programs. 

3.  Career  education  and  transition-to-work  programs 
developed  locally  and  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Office  of  Career  Education,  The  National  Institute 
of  Education,  and  the  Department  of  Labor;  programs 
such  as  Minnesota's  Work  Experience  and  Career  Education 
Program  (WE/CEP),  and  NIE's  Experience  Based  Career 
Education  Programs. 

4.  Small  group  counseling  and  motivation  development 
programs  such  as  JDRP/NDN's  sponsored  FOCUS  and 


5.  Vocational  development,  work  experience  programs 
such  as  Cooperative  Education  and  the  Distributive 
Education  Clubs. 

6.  Occupational  information  and  career  planning  programs. 
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7.  Schools  wlthln-a-school  or  alternative  schools  such 

as  the  Minneapolis  Public  Schools'  SPIRIT  and  Federated 
Alternative  Schools. 

8.  Youth  operated,  work  experience,  entrepreneurial, 
job  creation  projects  such  as  Haze!  Park,  Michigan's 
TRY,  Hartford's  Workplace,  and  Staples,  Minnesota's 
Woodland  Cooperative. 

9.  Internships  such  as  the  JDRP/NDN  sponsored  Career 
Intern  program  of  Philadelphia  and  other  cities. 

10.  Collaboration  with  community  based  organizations 

as  in  the  Baltimore  City  Schools  with  the  PREP  Acad- 
emies or  the  Santa  Clara  Board  of  Education  with 
the  Center  for  Employment  and  Training. 

11.  Programs  of  supportive  services,  health  care,  crisis 
support,  and  chlldcare  for  teenagers  whose  health, 
handicaps,  or  family  problems  interfere  with  school 

or  work  experience  -  programs  such  as  JDRP/NDN  sponsored 
Educational  Services  for  School-Age  Parents  (ESSP) 
which  originated  in  New  Brunswick. 

12.  Programs  to  break  down  stereotypes  that  limit  student 
aspirations,  preparation,  and  employment  opportunities 
because  of  sex  or  race. 

Brief  descriptions  of  some  of  these  program  features  follow. 
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Oakland  Schools,  Pontiac,  Michigan  and  80  other  schools 
throughout  the  U.S.    Reading  Power  in  the  Content  Areas: 
(School-wide  Program) 


o  Since  1974,  all  teachers  in  the  Oakland  Vocational 
schools  have  been  trained  to  recognize  disparities 
between  a  student's  reading  ability  and  the  demands 
of  course  materials  and  worksite  manuals. 

o  The  program  stresses  the  development  of  the  vocabularies 
required  for  a  particular  field  along  with  diagnostic 
tests  of  comprehension  of  subject-related  reading 
inventories. 

o  Glossaries  have  been  developed  for  32  vocational  programs. 

o  Two  to  three  days  of  staff  development  before  school 
starts,  along  with  4  day  sessions  during  the  year 
cover  15  aspects  of  teaching  reading  in  the  content 
areas. 

o  Training  materials,  diagnostic  tests,  glossaries  and 
project  evaluation  materials  are  available  to  program 
adoptors. 

o  The  program  developers  recommend  that  along  with  this 
content  area  program,  the  special  needs  of  individual 
students  be  addressed  in  reading  laboratories  and 
tutorial  programs. 


o  Students  improve  from  .4  to  1.5  year  per  year  of  partici- 
pation . 

o  A  National  Diffusions  Network  Project  N9-80. 


o  Costs,  including  trainer  fees,  teacher  release  time, 
and  materials  runs  about  $50  per  student  per  year. 


Program 


Results 


Costs 
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Hazard,  Kentucky:  Kentucky  Valley  Educational  Cooperative: 
iSchool'Wide  program^ 


0      Students  from  low-income,  rural  Appalachia  work 
on  reading,  grammar,  and  spelling  in  connection 
with  a  career  education  curriculum  that  starts  with 
the  want  ads  and  goes  on  to  deal  with  basic  skills 
that  are  needed  to  get  and  make  good  on  a  job. 

0      Teachers  and  the  school  principal  meet  with  the 

regional  (within  the  State  of  Kentucky)  Coordinator 
for  Career  Education  for  a  weekend  session,  and 
agree  to  give  an  all-school  emphasis  to  career  education 
and  basic  skills.     The  coordinator  trains  teachers 
to  integrate  the  teaching  of  basic  skills  and  career 
education.    The  coordinator  meets  with  the  teachers 
at  least  once  every  two  weeks  for  a  semester,  sits 
in  on  classes,  and  makes  suggestions. 


0      In  the  four  tenth  grades  tested,  students  in  the 

program  score  higher  on  achievement  tests  than  students 
in  non-participating  schools  by  almost  .75  of  a 
grade  in  reading,  vocabulary,  and  comprehension; 
by  1.25  grades  in  language  mechanics  and  spelling; 
and  by  .75  of  a  grade  in  arithmetic  computation, 
concepts  and  applications. 


Program 


Results 


Costs 


0 


Costs  for  teacher  training,  for  transportation. 


and  for  materials  are  covered  under  the  regular 


State  Department  of  Education  budget  -  less  than 


$50  per  student. 
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Thomson,  Georgia       Reading/English  Rotation  Project: 
(Remedial  laboratory  or  group  within  a  school) 

Program 

0  Sixty  6th  through  9th  graders,  over  two  school  periods, 
move  in  groups  of  6  to  10  through  activity  stations 
in  a  reading  laboratory  and  in  two  other  classrooms. 

0  Three  teachers,  one  a  reading  specialist,  and  4  aides 
guide  students  through  programmed  materials  and  small 
group  exercises  matched  to  their  abilities.    Team  teaching 
emphasizes  integration  of  communication  skills  rather 
than  isolated  pullout  for  remediation. 


0  Cost  is  about  $800  per  year  above  regular  school  costs. 


Results 


0  Participants  show  progress  of  1  to  1.3  years  per  year 
compared  to  .5  years  per  year  prior  to  the  project. 


0  National  Diffusion  Network  9-59. 


Cost 
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Vancouver  School  District.  Washington    HOSTS  (Remedial/Tutoring) 


o  A  reading  specialist  assisted  by  an  aide,  identifies 
each  student's  reading  deficiencies,  prepares  a  reading 
profile,  prescribes  materials  and  prepares  an  indivi- 
dualized program  to  deal  with  the  problems. 

o  Tutors  are  trained  to  carry  out  these  individualized 
programs  and  to  record  progress  on  a  daily  basis. 
The  reading  specialist  conducts  weekly  seminars  with 
the  tutors  to  review  each  profile  and  to  discuss  the 
performance  of  their  students. 

o  Reading  teachers  attend  a  three  week  summer  workshop, 
then,    conduct  a  three  day  workshop  for  student  tutors 
and  community  volunteers  in  individual  schools.  Teachers 
of  other  subjects  learn  about  the  program  in  a  two 
day  orientation  following  tutor  training. 

o  The  school  principal  determines  the  need  for  tutors, 
helps  to  recruit  and  orient  them,  provides  recognition 
for  them,  and  assists  in  evaluation  of  the  programs. 
Parents  and  students  help  select  the  materials  used 
in  the  program. 


o  Since  1972,  7th,  8th,  and  9th  graders  whose  vocabulary 
and  comprehension  are  three  or  more  grades  below  norms, 
have  gained  from  1.1  to  1.9  years  in  a  seven  month 
period. 

o  10th,  11th,  and  12th  graders  who  are  four  or  more 

years,  behind,  gain  more  than  IH  years  in  seven  months. 


Program 


Results 
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Costs 


0  First  year  costs  run  about  $260  per  student  for  teacher 
and  tutor  training,  materials,  tutor  transportation 
and  general  supplies.     Subsequent  year  costs  are  under 
$50  per  student. 

Other  Adoptors 

0  Through  the  National  Diffusion  Network  (9-36)  28  school 
systems  in  9  states  have  adopted  the  HOSTS  program. 
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Honea  Path,  South  Carolina       Math  Laboratories:  (Remedial) 


o  An  outside  consultant  firm  provides  materials  and 
trains  a  certified  teacher  and  an  aide  to  serve  5 
classes  of  25  students  each  day  in  go-at-your-own- 
rate  programs.    Math  drills  and  practice,  games  and 
puzzles,  and  individual  and  small  group  instruction 
are  matched  to  student  abilities. 


o  Students  who  are  two  or  more  years  below  normal  grade 
levels  gain  from  1.1  to  1.5  years  per  year  in  the 
program.. 


o  Costs,  including  salaries,  materials,  administrative 
and  support  services:    about  $250  per  year. 

Other  Adoptors 

o  Similar  laboratories,  developed  by  a  half  dozen  firms, 
have  been  adopted  by  over  100  school  districts.  Some 
have  been  developed  through  the  National  Diffusion 
Network  (9-45).    Where  data  are  available,  results 
appear  to  be  comparable. 


Program 


Results 


Costs 
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Hastings  Minnesota  FOCUS:     ( School -Wi  t  h i n -  a  -  School ) 
Program 

0  A  school-within-a-school  for  approximately  75  students 
with  academic  or  behavioral  problems  that  are  attributed 
to  lack  of  motivation  or  confidence. 

0  8  to  10  students  and  a  teacher  form  a  ••family"  unit 

that  meets  daily  for  a  one  hour  group  counseling  session 
that  deals  with  behavior  to  others,  self -direction 
and  career  planning. 

0  The  FOCUS  family  helps  select  materials  for  its  special 
courses  in  basic  skills,  English,  social  studies, 
math  and  work  experience.    Other  courses  are  taken 
in  the  regular  school  program. 


0  L-hool  suspensions,  absenteeism  and  disciplinary  referrals 
have  been  markedly  reduced. 

o  Academic  achievement,  attitudes  towards  school  and 
self  concept  have  improved. 

Other  Adopters 

0  20  school  districts  in  12  states  have  adopted  the 
FOCUS  design  through  the  National  Diffusion  Network 


Results 
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Portland,  Oregon,  San  Francisco>  Philadelphia,  Charleston, 
West  Virginia        Experience  Based  Career  Education:  (Alterna- 
tive schools  or  schools-within-a-school) 

Program 

o  Four  somewhat  similar  designs  feature  community  experience 
that  is  part  of  an  individual  plan  developed  by  an 
advisory  committee  of  parents,  students,  educators, 
and  work  supervisors. 

0  Students  spend  70  to  80  percent  of  their  time  in  one 
to  thirteen  week  work  experience  assignments  they 
choose  themselves.    They  are  not  paid  and,  though 
much  of  their  time  is  spent  in  observation,  they  may, 
in  effect,  work  enough  to  cover  the  costs  of  the  work- 
site resource  person  who  typically  will  use  business 
forms,  reports,  handbooks  and  manufacturing  or  operating 
manuals  to  augment  instructional  materials. 

o  Academic  centers  or  other  forms  of  individualized 

instruction  provide  basic  skill  training  to  participants 
who  need  it. 

o  Required,  compentency  based  credit  in  social  studies 
or  science  is  earned  in  curricula  that  draw  upon  worksite 
materials  or  on  other  community  or  career  related 
materials  that  can  be  keyed  to  catchup  programs  in 
communication  skills  and  mathematics. 

Results 

o  801  of  enrollees  do  as  well  in  basic  skills  as  their 
counterparts  in  regular  programs.     20%  do  significantly 
better . 
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0  Measures  of  attendance,  career  awareness,  attitudes 
towards  self,  school  and  work,  and  mot ivat i on- t o- learn 
show  greater  gains  than  comparison  groups. 

Costs  and  adaptability  of  the  designs 

0  Start  up  costs  for  personnel  training,  selection  or 
adoptation  of  curricula,  selection  of  worksites,  refur- 
bishing of  facilities,  etc.  may  run  $500  to  $1000 
per  student. 

0  Operating  costs,  including  training  of  worksite  resource 
persons,  transportation,  etc.  ,  may  not  exceed  regular 
school  costs  because  of  reductions  in  some  normal 
costs . 

Other  Adopters 

0  Since  1974,  over  50  scho-1  systems  in  a  dozen  states 
have,  with  help  from  the  National  Diffusion  Network 
and  within-state  networks,  adopted  EBCE  with  comparable 
results . 
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Minnesota  (statewide)  Work  Experience/Career  Exploration 
(WE/CEP)  Program  (School-within-a-schoc\  or  departmental) 


0  14  and  15  year  olds  who  are  not  responding  to  a  regular 
school  program  form  a  WE/CEP  group  of  not  more  than 
25  students  headed  by  a  full-time  teacher  coordinator 
who : 

-  conducts  a  daily  employability  skills  seminar 
for  which  academic  credit  is  awarded; 

-  helps  arrange  part-time  jobs  at  minimum  wage  - 

up  to  3  hours  per  day;  provides  safety  instruction, 
makes  weekly  visits  to  each  student  and  supervisor 
at  the  job  sites. 

-  makes  regular  home  contacts,  keeps  in  touch  with 
other  teachers,  and  serves  as  an  advocate  for 
WE/CEP  students. 


0  Of  91  students  surveyed,  92  percent  developed  provisional 
career  goals.     For  86  percent,  their  opinion  of  themselves 
and  their  school  improved  and  their  attendance  markedly 
increased. 

0  Students  who  were  failing  reach  at  least  minimum  standards 
for  academic  progress. 

0  78  percent  felt  they  got  along  better  with  their  frmilies 
and  with  other  students. 


Program 


Results 
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0  92  percent  of  employers  and  96  percent  of  parents 
report  improvement  in  general  attitude,  work  habits, 
discipline,  attendance  and  punctuality. 

Cost 

0  $800  to  $1000  per  year  above  regular  school  costs. 
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Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  High  School  Academies:  (Alternative 
schools  or  schools  within  a  school) 


0      Three  A^^demies       of  Applied  Automotive  and  Mechanical 
Science,  of  Business,  and  of  Applied  Electrical 
Science,  each  of  85  to  290  students  --  operate 
as  schools  within  schools  in  four  of  Philadelphia's 
inner-city  high  schools. 

0      Representatives  of  local  business  an^  labor  groups- 
serve  on  the  boards  of  directors  and,  through 
their  organizations,  provide  most  of  the  extra 
funds. 

0      Basic  skills  instruction  is  related  to  work  skill 

development  in  one  or  more  of  21  job  classifications. 

0  An  in-house,  after  school  work  program  leads  to 
later  participation  in  cooperative  education  or 
part-time  employment  projects. 


0      66  to  95  percent  of  the  participants  find  employment, 
go  on  to  further  education,  or  enter  military 
service . 

0      Attendance  is  from  80  to  90  percent  at  the  academies 
compared  to  55  to  70  percent  at  the  parent  high 
schools . 

0      Dropout  rates  range  from  2  to  4  percent  at  the 
academies  compared  to  15  to  30  percent  at  the 
high  schools. 


Program 


Results 
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Baltimore,  Maryland:  Comprehensive  Programs  for  Employabil ity 
Training:     (Alternative  Schools) 


o  Since  1977  Baltimore's  CETA  prime  sponsor  and  the 

Baltimore  City  School  System  have  operated  a  comprehensive 
program  to  get  dropouts  back  ir  school  and  into  part- 
time  jobs.    The  program  illustrates  ways  in  which 
a  school  system  can  collaborate  with  community  based 
organizations,  CETA  youth  programs  and  community  colleges. 

0  Dropouts,  14  to  21,  spend  three  weeks  in  a  Youth  Enrollment 
Center  where  their  needs,  eligibility  and  preferences 
are  sorted  out.    They  then  enroll  in  school  at  one 
of  three  levels. 

First  Level  -  Option  A 

o  PREP  academies  are  run  by  community  based  organiza- 
tions for  the  401  of  youths  who  enter  the  Enrollment 
Center  reading  below  a  fifth  grade  level. 

They  work  3  hours  per  day  in  a  public  sector  job  at 
minimum  wage,  spend  another  3  hours  in  reading  and 
math  sessions,  5  students  to  one  certified  teacher. 
When  they  reach  5.5  in  reading  and  math,  they  are 
eligible  for  a  program  at  the  second  level. 

0  About  401,  take  full  time  jobs  or  join  the  armed  forces. 
Most  of  the  rest  move  on  to  second  level  programs. 


Program 


Cost 


0 


About-  $3,500  per  participant  year. 
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First  Level  -  Option  B 

o  A  computer  assisted  instructional  program  is  offered 
to  youths  who  read  and  compuce  at  third  grade  levels 
but  not  much  more.    They  spend  two  hours  a  day  at 
PLATO  computer  terminals,  one  hour  in  small  group 
counseling  sessions,  both  of  which  are  provided  at 
a  downtown  Adult  Learning  Center.     They  progress  at 
their  own  rate  through  programs  at  the  basiCj  pre- 
GED  and  GED  levels.    They  may  complete  their  GED  or, 
at  a  5.5  level,  enroll  in  the  Harbor  City  Learning 
Program.     After  reaching  a  level  of  7,  they  may  enroll 
in  Middle  College.    Cost:     about  $3,500  per  year. 

Second  Level  -  Option  A 

o  The  Harbor  City  Learning  Program  is  an  alternative 
school  in  the  Baltimore  City  School  system.  Students 
alternate  between  two  weeks  in  school,  two  weeks  in 
a  paid  job.     If  in  two  years  an  enrollee  can  complete 
the  credits  needed  for  graduation,  he  or  she  works 
towards  a  diploma;  if  not,  towards  the  GED. 

Second  Level  -  Option  B 

o  Youthworks,  a  Youth  Incentive  Entitlement  Pilot  project, 
provides  15  hours  per  week  of  CETA  sponsored  paid 
work  (30  hours  a  week  in  the  summer)  for  economically 
disadvantaged  youths  16  to  19  who  remain  in  high  school 
or  return  to  it.     Employment  is  contingent  upon  satisfact 
performance  on  the  job  and  in  one  o*^  several  alternative 
education  programs  that  are  designed  by  the  schools 
to  complement  the  work  experience. 
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Minneapolis  Public  Schools:  (Federation  of  Alternative  Schools) 
Program 

o      Outreach  workers,  based  in  the  Minneapolis  high 

schools,  follow  leads  provided  by  community  organizations, 
the  courts  and  other  students  to  find  teenagers 
who  have  dropped  out  and  to  help  them  to  consider 
alternatives  that  include: 

-  enrollment  in  a  regular  high  school  or  jr.  high 
-enrollment  in  a  school-within-a-school  such 

as  South  High»s  SPIRIT  program 

-  enrollment  in  a  GED  program  at  Windham,  an  adult 
basic  education  center 

-  enrollment  in  one  of  five  schools  in  the  Federation 
of  Alternative  Schools  that  serve  low-income 
white,  native  Americans,  and  black  teenagers. 

o      The  City  Southside,  typical  of  the  schools  in  the 

Federation,  provides  a  means  of  reentry  for  teenagers 
who  have  dropped  out  -  or  a  temporary  alternative 
for  students  whose  disciplinary  or  academic  problems 
are  more  than  the  schools  can  handle. 

o      Between  40  and  50  City  Southside  students,  aged 
14  to  18,  spend  most  of  their  day  in  basic  skills, 
social  studies,  group  counseling,  and  a  special  interest 
class.     More  than  a  quarter  of  them  are  in  paid  work 
experience  programs  under  CETA.    Younger  students 
can  also  participate  in  Work  Experience  and  Career 
Exploration  programs  (WE/CEP)  at  Philips  and  Fa^well 
Jr.  Highs;  older  students  in  South  High»s  work  experience 
programs,  some  of  which  are  CETA  supported. 
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Students  may  apply  for  admission  to  City  Southside 
at  the  beginning  of  any  six-week  period.     They  are 
interviewed  by  a  selection  committee  composed  of 
teachers  and  students.     They  may  remain  at  City 
Southside  until  they  graduate  -  earning  a  diploma 
granted  by  South  High  School  -or  may  request  transfer 
to  SPIRIT  or  the  regular  programs  at  South  High 
or  the  Jr.  Highs.     Some  transfer  to  South  for  a  part 
of  their  senior  year  to  earn  credit  for  courses 
not  offered  at  City  Southside. 

City  Southside  is  run  by  a  board  composed  of  parents, 
teachers,  representatives  of  the  business  and  labor 
communities  and  of  the  community  organizations  that 
contribute  funds.     The  Vice  Principal  of  South  High 
is  a  member. 

Certified  teachers,  who  teach  on  a  part-time  basis, 

are  selected  by  a  City  Southside  committee  according 

to  criteria  it  adopts  as  well  as  by  criteria  established 

by  the  Minneapolis  Public  schools. 

The  federation  schools  enter  into  an  agreement  with 

the  Minneapolis  Public  Schools  whereby  they  become 

part  of  the  Minneapolis  system  and  their  students 

qualify  for  state  average  daily  attendance  funds. 

Supportive  services  -  health  care,  family  counseling, 

etc.  -  are  provided  by  affiliated  community  organizations. 
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Results 

0      For  the  1978-79  school  year  at  City  Southside;  results 
for  the  other  four  schools  are  comparable). 

0      37  students  started  the  1978-79  school  year;  average 

enrollment  throughout  the  year  was  40;  and  108  participated 
at  some  time. 

0      4  graduated;  13  transferred  to  Minneapolis  public 
schools,  8  to  other  schools;  40  withdrew,  some  for 
jobs,  some  for  unemployment,  some  for  parenthood, 
some  left  the  labor  force;  and  43  remained  in  the 
program. 


Costs 

Instructional  costs  and  some  administrative  and  capital 
equipment  costs  are  covered  by  state  and  local  school  system 
funds;  work  experience  costs  are  partly  covered  by  C ETA; 
most  supportive  services  and  other  administrative  costs 
are  covered  by  public  and  private  community  agencies. 

Secretary  Hufstedler.  I  would  like  to  wait  for  the  studies,  too, 
but  for  every  year,  every  month  that  goes  by  that  we  don't  have 
the  youngsters  who  are  at  risk  served,  we  lose  that  many  kids. 

Mr.  Miller.  Let  me  say  this,  and  it  is  because  of  my  skepticism, 
but  it  also  because  of  my  optimism  about  some  things  that  we  have 
seen.  I  know  in  the  State  of  California,  from  my  own  experience 
there,  that  there  are  significant  numbers  of  vocational  education 
programs  that  deal  with  very,  very  low  income  children,  children 
with  a  lack  of  the  basic  skills.  Many  of  those  programs  have  called 
upon  in  kind  contributions  of  meyor  employers  such  as  Standard 
Oil  of  California,  Security  Pacific  Bank,  the  telephone  company, 
and  others. 

Secretary  Hufstedler.  That  is  an  excellent  program. 

Mr.  Miller.  It  would  seem  to  me  that,  again,  by  providing  sup- 
plemental funds  to  some  of  those  existing  programs  immediately, 
they  could  expand  the  outreach  of  those  programs  to  the  students 
who  desperately  need  them,  who  are  in  school  today  but  by  1982 
will  not  be  in  school. 

My  concern  is  that  we  are  going  to  hold  up  a  great  deal  of 
progress  that  could  be  made  in  the  name  of  creating  a  new  pro- 
gram, when  there  has  to  be  another  approach  to  allow  existing 
programs  to  get  on  with  what  they  are  doing  very  well  already.  If 
it  is  a  matter  of  funding  I  think  we  need  an  appearance  by  you  and 
your  understanding  of  this  before  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
because  there  are  programs  that  have  waiting  lists  for  young 
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people  in  hardcore,  unemployed,  low-income  areas  in  my  State,  at 
least,  and  I  am  sure  the  programs  would  be  delighted  to  serve 
these  students  in  if  they  had  additional  resources. 

Maybe  that  $50  million  would  be  better  used  to  provide  for 
teacher  training.  So  the  teachers  who  are  working  at  the  compen- 
satory education  level  with  youngsters  could  now  graduate  to  the 
junior  high  level,  and  we  could  train  them  for  that  purpose,  or  we 
could  retrain  people  to  deal  with  the  presentation  of  workable 
skills  to  junior  high  students.  We  could  get  on  building  on  those 
models,  and  then  perhaps  provide  the  money  for  replication. 

But,  we  are  going  to  hold  up  an  awful  lot  here  until  1981  and 
1982  and  a  whole  population  of  young  people  is  simply  going  to  slip 
through  our  hands,  when  we  have  the  ability  to  address  those 
needs  immediately. 

Secretary  Hufstedler.  Congressman  Miller,  I  can  say  that  we 
have  a  significant  component  of  inservice  training  for  teachers  in 
this  program. 

Mr.  Miller.  Is  that  part  of  the  planning  money? 

Secretary  Hufstedler.  No.  We  could  use  a  little  bit  of  the  plan- 
ning money  for  it.  The  fact  is,  if  you  spread  this  small  amount  of 
money  over  all  the  districts  that  are  entitled  to  it,  you  would  hot 
have  enough  to  do  anything  except  to  take  a  teacher  to  lunch, 
perhaps.  It  really  is  not  going  to  be  enough  money. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  exactly  my  concern. 

Secretary  Hufstedler.  We  are  going  to  reward  those  places  that 
serve  the  target  populations  that  already  had  good  plans  with 
money  to  help  them  carry  it  out. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  exactly  the  point.  I  don't  think  that  we  need 
any  changes  in  the  law,  maybe  some  modification  in  the  law,  to  go 
ahead  and  expand  those  programs  that  are  already  on  line.  Then, 
if  you  want  to  come  in  and  help  create  new  programs  where  there 
are  none  today,  that  is  a  different  issue  and  I  think  we  can  address 
that  in  the  reauthorization  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act,  and 
title  I. 

Secretary  Hufstedler.  The  problem,  of  course,  and  I  will  con- 
clude with  that  until  we  can  work  out  the  details  together,  is  that 
not  all  the  good  programs  happen  to  be  serving  the  most  seriously 
disadvantaged  youngsters  in  the  country. 

You  have  some  excellent  programs  in  California,  particularly  in 
the  bay  area.  Congressman  Miller,  with  which  we  are  very  famil- 
iar, and  of  course  we  want  to  help  those  programs.  But,  some  of 
our  youngsters  who  are  most  at  risk  in  other  States  do  not  have 
any  programs  at  all. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  will  curtail  my  remarks  for  the  moment.  Thank 
you  very  much. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Petri. 

Mr.  Petri.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Madam  Secretary,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  undertaking  the 
assignment  of  providing  leadership  in  a  department  that  badly 
needs  strong  leadership. 

I  have  a  couple  of  brief  quf'stions.  One  is  this:  The  public  record 
indicates  that  the  administration  has  been  providing  a  grea:  deal 
of  leadership  in  the  youth  employment  area.  Yet,  when  you  '  :ok  at 
the  budget  figures  over  the  course  of  the  administration,  it  appears 
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as  though  the  Congress  has  been  tugging  the  administration  in 
that  direction  rather  than  the  administration  leading. 

For  example,  the  fiscal  year  1978  budget  request  from  the  admin- 
istration for  vocational  education  was  $586  million;  appropriation 
by  Congress.  $635  million.  The  1979  budget  request  was  $628  mil- 
lion; appropriation,  $681  million  by  Congress.  In  1980  the  budget 
request  from  the  administration  was  $681  million.  The  appropri- 
ation by  the  Congress  was  $784  million. 

My  question  is,  do  you  think  the  Congress  has  been  appropriat- 
ing too  much,  or  that  the  administration  has  been  asking  for  too 
little?  [Laughter.] 

Secretary  Hufstedler.  Not  having  shaped,  voted,  prepared,  or 
discussed  with  the  Appropriations  Committee,  the  authorizing  com- 
mittees and  the  administration  any  of  that  history,  I  will  have  to 
think  about  that. 

Mr.  Petri.  Thank  you. 

One  general  question  that  has  to  do  with  the  context  in  which 
this  proposal  is  advanced.  Is  the  assumption  that  the  jobs  are 
there,  and  will  be  there,  and  there  will  be  more  jobs,  but  there  is  a 
lack  of  funds  going  into  motivation  and  training  young  people  for 
those  jobs? 

If  there  are  no  jobs,  or  if  the  number  of  jobs  is  declining,  we  can 
put  all  kinds  of  money  into  this,  which  is  important,  but  it  might 
be  better  to  make  sure  that  we  have  got  the  jobs  first. 

Secretary  Hufstedler.  Actually,  the  overall  demographics  are  on 
our  side  in  this  because  the  number  of  young,  whatever  their 
advantage  or  disadvantage,  who  are  going  to  enter  the  job  market 
in  the  next  10  years,  are  at  levels  significantly  less  than  those  who 
are  the  outcropping  of  the  baby-boom. 

So  the  fact  is,  we  are  going  to  have  jobs,  jobs  going  begging,  but 
we  are  going  to  have  to  train  young  people  for  the  kinds  of  jobs 
that  exist  in  their  community  and  in  the  country.  It  is,  therefore, 
extremely  important  that  we  prepare  these  youngsters  to  take  the 
jobs  that  are  there. 

The  suggestion  that  the  jobs  are  not  there  is  really  not  a  reality 
in  most  places.  Of  course,  there  are  some  extremely  depressed 
areas  in  this  country  where  the  jobs  do  not  exist,  but  those  young- 
sters nevertheless  have  to  be  prepared  for  the  world  of  work  even 
though  it  means  ultimately  that  they  leave  the  depressed  commu- 
nity. 

1  think  that  time  and  demographics  are  definitely  on  our  side. 
One  of  the  purposes,  of  course,  in  the  design  of  the  program  we  are 
presenting  to  you  is  to  insure  that  the  young  people  are  being 
given  the  training  to  meet  the  job  market  generally.  In  the  voca- 
tional education  community  we  hope  also  that  the  young  people 
are  being  prepared  for  jobs  that  exist  in  the  very  community  in 
which  those  youngsters  live. 

There  is  no  point  in  having  youngsters  who  can  read,  write,  and 
do  all  the  good  computation  to  prepare  them  for  the  buggy-whip 
business  because  there  ijs  just  no  market  for  it. 

But,  I  think  that  the  concern  that  you  express  is  a  very  real  one, 
and  it  is  one  that  is  gradually  being  resolved.  The  real  problem,  I 
think,  is  in  the  course  of  the  next  6  years  when  you  look  over  what 
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to  \m\v       work  loivr  to  f  ill  t  host*  jobs, 
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Secretary  lluKsTKm.KU.  The  idea  has  been  explored,  but  it  has 
been  rejected  for  this  reason:  the  youn^'sters  who  do  not  have  basic 
literacy  skills  arc*  not  equipped  to  enter  the  job  market  even  it  they 
were  willing;  to  work  lor  free.  There  are  many  other  philosophic  or 
economic  considerations,  and  1  do  not  attempt  to  address  those  at 
this  time,  but  the  youn^;  people  that  we  are  trying  to  deal  with 
here  are  youn^'sters  who  could  not  fill  those  jobs  at  50  cents  an 
hour  because  they  cannot  do  the  work.  They  don't  know  how. 

1  think  that  it'  would  be  useful  at  this  moment  to  ask  Mr. 
Ta^j^jart  to  add  his  commentary  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  TAiii;ART.  It  is  important  to  note  that  in  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment proposals  they  are  moving  away  from  an  automatic  allow- 
ance payment  for  inschool  activities,  for  training  activities  for 
youth.  We  want  to  base  stipends  on  performance  within  those 
programs,  or  to  get  the  maintenance  for  youth  who  are  very  poor 
to  participate  in  the  programs,  but  not  automatic  allowance  pay- 
ments. 

We  are  trying  to  tighten  our  program  so  that  we  get  a  days 
work  for  a  day's  pay,  and  we  don't  put  youths  in  programs  until 
they  are  able  to  perform.  If  they  don't  perform  in  the  program, 
then  they  are  to  be  terminated  as  are  youths  in  the  private  sector. 

So  we  are  tightening  our  programs.  We  are  trying  to  remove  that 
income  maintenance  bias  in  the  programs  to  provide  for  needs  that 
are  real,  but  not  to  carry  youths  on  the  rolls  who  are  not  perform- 
ing. We  are  looking  much  more  to  investing  our  money  in  training 
and  in  education  ourselves  of  a  more  intensive  nature,  and  not  to 
put  young  people  into  jobs  until  they  can  perform  in  those  jobs. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Kildee. 

Mr.  Kildee.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Madam  Secretary,  I  will  narrow  in  on  one  point  here.  For  many 
years  1  have  been  interested  in  alternative  education  for  students 
not  being  reached  by  the  schools  and,  therefore,  potential  dropouts. 
When  I  was  in  the  Michigan  Legislature,  I  introduced  alternative 
education  legislation  which  has  worked  quite  well  within  the  fiscal 
constraints  we  have.  Last  week  I  introduced  a  similar  bill  in  the 
Congress. 

This  bill  would  provide  alternative  education  to  those  who  are 
potential  dropouts,  to  those  who  have  certain  problems,  those  who 
cannot  read,  or  those  who  have  come  in  contact  with  the  juvenile 
court.  At  any  rate,  the  traditional  school  programs  have  not  served 
them. 

It  is  difficult  not  to  work  from  a  bill,  but  in  your  schematic  you 
have  alternative  school  programs  for  out-of-school  youth. 
Secretary  Hufstedler.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kildee.  I  am  wondering  whether  your  bill  will  be  Oexible 
enough  to  provide  alternative  educational  programs  for  those  who 
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are  still  in  school,  but  have  problems  and  are  not  functioning  well 
in  the  traditional  school  setting,  and  perhaps  even  in  the  tradition- 
al school  building.  So  they  have  not  only  needs,  perhaps,  of  im- 
provement in  their  basic  skills,  but  some  need  for  affective  educa- 
tion. 

Secretary  Hufstedler.  Congressman  Kildee,  I  would  certainly 
not  rule  that  out.  We  have  discussed  it  at  some  length.  Although 
there  are  some  problems  in  working  it  out  because  many  areas  do 
not  have  alternative  schools  to  which  the  youngsters  could  go,  I 
think  it  is  something  we  should  explore.  There  might  be  ways  in 
which  a  qualifying  school  could  take  into  account  the  availability 
of  alternative  school  settings  for  in-school  youth.  Of  course,  that 
can  also  be  done  where  community-based  organizations  are  operat- 
ing alternative  school  settings,  because  we  have  provisions  in  the 
bill  for  using  such  institutions  as  a  part  of  the  discretionary  fund- 
ing that  is  available  both  through  the  SEAs  and  the  LEAs.  In 
addition,  of  course,  we  have  the  Labor  Department  which  can  also 
address  the  needs  of  those  youngsters. 

There  are  a  number  of  things,  I  think,  that  we  can  do  that  can 
be  imaginative,  leaving  again  a  significant  amount  of  discretion  to 
the  local  community  to  determine  what  is  best  for  the  youngsters 
that  that  community  is  serving. 

Mr.  Kildee.  The  experience  we  had  in  Michigan  is  that  very 
often,  because  of  the  changing  demographics,  there  are  buildings 
available  for  alternative  education,  if  you  wish  to  change  the  tradi- 
tional setting.  '  Ve  would  set  up  a  program  where  applications  can 
be  made  for  grai  ts.  If  we  could  work  into  your  basic  bill  a  set-aside 
for  grant  applications  and  give  some  dollars  to  those  school  dis- 
tricts that  preseni  a  program  that  seems  to  be  geared  to  success, 
then  gain  experien  ^  from  that  to  replicate  such  programs,  if  we 
fmd,  indeed,  that  the    is  success. 

Secretary  Hufstedl  .  Congressman  Kildee,  we  shall  certainly 
explore  that  possibility  within  the  dimensions  of  this  bill.  Of 
course,  we  shall  explore  it  outside  the  dimensions  of  this  bill  in 
terms  of  programs  for  demonstration  that  can  be  run  by  the  De- 
partment of  Education  under  existing  appropriations. 

Mr.  Kildee.  I  would  like  to  work  pretty  closely  with  you  because 
my  bill  is  in,  but  I  certainly  would  not  be  reluctant  to  have  it 
attached,  perhaps,  in  some  way  as  an  amendment  to  the  bill  which 
will  be  brought  in  here.  I  think  that  if  we  can  get  some  type  of 
grant  for  programs  like  that,  we  could  achieve  a  great  deal  in  this 
area. 

I  taught  for  10  years  before  I  got  involved  in  this  prOifession,  and 
I  really  believe  that  there  are  certain  students  whose  basic  problem 
goes  beyond  a  deficiency  in  the  basic  skills,  but  goes  to  their  own 
attitude  towards  themselves.  They  sometimes  need  some  intensive 
care  in  that  area. 

Secretary  Hufstedler.  Congressman,  I  think  that  we  should  ex- 
plore it.  I  think  you  are  identifying  what  is  a  critical  factor  in 
having  these  young  people  move  on  their  way  toward  achievement. 
Once  again  we  are  talking  about  motivation.  Sometimes  the  young- 
ster will  be  motivated  by  work  experience,  sometimes  by  alterna- 
tive schooling,  and  sometimes  in  traditional  schooling  with  a  com- 
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bination  of  experience  in  the  work  market  or  by  other  kinds  of 
interventions  that  are  tailored  to  meet  the  needs  of  that. youngster. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  look  into  it  with  you. 

Mr.  KiLDEE.  Thank  you,  Madam  Secretary. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Madam  Secretary,  it  is  pretty  evident  to  me 
that  we  are  going  to  have  to  have  you  back  accompanied  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  within  the  next  few  days. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Would  the  chairman  yield? 

Chairman  Perkins.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  wondering  about  the  proce- 
dure. The  major  part  of  this  proposal  pertains  to  employment.  As 
you  know,  the  Subcommittee  on  Employment  Opportunities,  I 
would  assume,  would  consider  that  phase  of  it  along  with  six  other 
proposals  that  are  now  in  that  subcommittee. 

You  are  talking  about  witnesses  that  we  have  discussed  bringing 
before  the  subcommittee,  and  I  am  wondering  about  the  time  ele- 
ment, whether  or  not  it  is  the  intent  to  have  the  witnesses  come 
before  both  subcommittees,  or  to  basically  take  up  for  consideration 
in  this  subcommittee  the  educational  aspects,  and  allow  the  sub- 
committee that  has  jurisdiction  of  the  manpower  phases  of  the 
proposal  to  conduct  its  hearings  with  particular  reference  to  labor 
market  functioning,  job  creation,  and  many  other  things  that  I 
don't  think  this  subcommittee  would  go  into. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Let  me  say  to  my  colleague  that  this  subcom- 
mittee has  no  intention  of  interfering  in  any  way  with  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  gentleman*s  subcommittee  over  manpower  programs. 
But  in  connection  with  this  particular  hearing,  I  think  that  it  may 
be  necessary  to  see  what  kind  of  agreement  has  been  arrived  at  in 
connection  with  the  CETA  and  school  programs,  so  that  we  under- 
stand it  thoroughly.  This  is  all  I  had  in  mind. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  You  are  not  in  any  way  prejudicing  the  calling  of 
many  of  the  same  witnesses  before  the  other  subcommittee. 

Chairman  Perkins.  No,  not  at  all. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  With  that  understanding,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  quite 
agree  with  your  procedure. 

Mr.  GooDLiNG.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask,  will  we  have  numerous 
joint  hearings? 

Chairman  Perkins.  That  would  be  my  plan,  unless  Mr.  Hawkins 
has  other  plans.  We  will  discuss  that.  It  is  my  judgment  that  we 
should  have  a  considerable  number  of  joint  hearings,  except  when 
Mr.  Hawkins  thinks  something  deals  exclusively  with  manpower. 
We  will  work  that  out  among  ourselves,  and  I  think  it  would  be 
beneficial  if  we  could  have  joint  hearings. 

Mr.  Hawkins  and  I  will  discuss  that.  We  have  not  yet  discussed  it 
to  any  degree  at  this  time.  We  will  discuss  all  aspects  of  it  thor- 
oughly. 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  two  or  three  questions  today.  Madam 
Secretary. 

The  specifications  that  you  have  provided  the  subcommittee 
seem  to  suggest  that  the  requirements  for  the  program  will  be 
rather  complex.  I  am  wondering  whether  you  have  given  any 
thought  to  simplifying  the  legislation? 
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For  instance,  I  know  that  you  are  awar?  of  the  complaints  we 
have  all  received  about  the  tremendous  amount  of  unnecessary 
paperwork  in  all  education  programs.  Have  you  considered  the 
paperwork  burden  in  these  programs? 

Secretary  Hufstedler.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  considered 
it.  We  recognize  that  there  will  be  some  additional  paperwork  at 
the  threshold  of  the  program.  We  are  anticipating  that  as  we  move 
along  we  can,  in  fact,  not  only  reduce  the  paperwork  for  this 
program,  but  fold  in  some  paperwork  that  exists  in  other  programs 
to  have  a  consolidated  approach  which  will  result  in  less  paper- 
work than  there  is  today. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Let  me  again  repeat,  there 'is  at  the  local 
level  much  distaste  for  Federal  programs  because  of  the  additional 
paperwork  that  is  being  added  on  every  year.  Even  with  the  school 
lunch  program,  you  hear  the  local  school  districts  and  all  the 
people  in  the  area  complaining  to  the  superintendent's  office  about 
the  additional  paperwork  coming  out  of  Washington. 

If  there  is  some  way  that  we  could  simplify  this  paperwork,  I 
think  I  will  redound  to  the  credit  of  your  Department,  and  our 
programs  will  not  become  unpopular.  I  am  afraid  if  we  don't  do 
that,  sooner  or  later  many  of  our  programs  are  just  going  to  get 
bogged  down  at  the  local  level  because  of  the  paperwork. 

Mr.  GooDUNG.  Would  the  chairman  yield? 

Chairman  Perkins.  I  will  yield. 

Mr.  GooDUNG.  One  of  the  areas  that  I  think  you  should  look  at 
as  an  alternative  formula  for  allocating  planning  funds  is  the 
ESEA  title  I  system.  I  think  you  will  see  that  you  would  have  a  90- 
percent  correlation.  That  would  be  one  possibility. 

The  planning  program  you  have  designed,  I  think,  could  go  on 
and  on  forever.  Take  a  look  at  it,  but  I  don't  see  why  it  could  not 
be  done  using  title  I. 

Secretary  Hufstedler.  I  appreciate  the  suggestion.  We  have 
looked  at  it,  but  let's  look  again.  In  order  to  maintain  the  concen- 
tration aspects  of  the  program,  the  dimensions  of  ESEA  I  are  not 
identical,  but  nevertheless  we  will  take  a  look. 

Mr.  Ford.  Would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GooDUNG.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ford.  I  think  there  is  a  misunderstanding  involved.  I  don't 
understand  Mr.  Goodling  to  suggest  that  you  get  down  to  the  point 
where  concentration  is  going  to  be  affected  in  your  implementa- 
tion. He  is  only  talking  about  how  you  give  money  to  a  school 
district,  to  an  LEA  for  planning  purposes  only,  which  would  not 
give  that  school  district  any  kind  of  a  special  claim  on  the  later 
concentrated  implementation  money. 

Instead  of  doing  all  the  things  that  this  proposal  would  require 
before  you  could  find  out  who  is  going  to  get  some  money  for 
planning,  you  simply  have  the  computer  tell  you  where  the  title  I 
mojiey  is  going  by  LEA's.  All  the  problems  with  concentration 
happen  after  you  get  into  the  LEA.  Then  you  would  give  the  LEA's 
a  proportionate  share  of  the  planning  money  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  same  school  district,  like  Detroit,  Chicago,  Philadel- 
phia, or  Los  Angeles,  is  going  to  require  planning  money  in  the 
same  kind  of  proportion  that  they  now  receive  title  I  money. 
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Secretary  Hukstkdlkk.  Congressman  Ford,  I  appreciate  your  ex- 
planation. We  shall  explore  it.  I  appreciate  the  insight  offered  by 
both  Representative  Goodling  and  by  Representative  Ford. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Let  me  ask  you  another  question,  Mrs.  Huf- 
stedler.  How  will  the  basic  skills  grants  and  the  vocational  educa- 
tion grants  fit  together;  are  they  intended  to  serve  the  same  stu- 
dents? In  other  words,  will  the  same  students  receive  basic  skills 
instruction  from  the  first  type  of  grant,  and  then  receive  emplo^ 
ment  training  from  the  second  type  of  grant? 

Secretary  Hufstedler.  They  are  intended  to  be  integrated  in  ))p 
experience  of  the  youngster,  so  that  he  or  she  who  is  receiving  chr 
vocational  education  component  will  receive  reinforcement  of  th< 
basic  skills  in  the  rest  of  the  school  program.  So  they  will  be 
complementary. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Could  you  tell  us  how  the  school  and  the 
CETA  programs  under  this  bill  are  going  to  be  coordinated?  Will  a 
particular  group  of  young  persons  receive  both  education  assistance 
and  employment  assistance,  or  will  they  be  separate  groups  of 
persons? 

Secretary  Hufstedler.  The  individuals  will  receive  both  kinds  of 
assistance  according  to  the  adopted  plan  of  the  school  that  is  de- 
signing the  program.  Therefore,  it  may  well  be  that  a  particular 
school,  for  example,  will  decide  that,  for  the  disadvantaged  young 
persons  they  are  working  with,  it  would  be  most  desirable  to  have 
them  .spend  part  of  the  time  in  vocational  education,  part  of  the 
time  in  work  experience,  and  part  of  the  time  in  regular  class- 
rooms. 

The  youngsters  who  are  participating  in  that  program  of  that 
design  would  do  all  three,  but  there  is  not  a  repetition  of  the  tasks. 
The  three  experiences  are  coodinated  by  the  school  itself.  If  the 
school  wants  to  apply  for  the  vocational  education  money,  and  you 
will  recall  that  that  is  25  percent  for  vocational  education  set  aside, 
the  school  in  its  plan  would  seek  those  funds  for  that  school  pro- 
gram. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Ford. 

Mr.  Ford.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  do  not  want  to  pursue  the  question  I  as  on  when  we  shifted  a 
few  moments  ago,  except  to  call  the  Secretary's  attention  to  the 
fact  that  when  you  look  at  all  the  subjective  judgments  that  are 
going  to  be  made  in  determining  the  suitability  of  a  plan  for 
application  of  these  funds  within  a  large  city  school  district,  I  think 
if  you  try  to  relate  that  to  the  kind  of  problems  we  have  observed, 
you  will  find  that  a  piece  of  legislation  that  puts  this  many  subjec  - 
tive judgments  in  the  central  office  is  really  going  to  expand  upon 
paperwork,  meetings,  and  the  whole  problem.  It  may  go  on  intermi- 
nably. 

For  example,  I  cannot  understand  why  we  would  give  a  local 
building  principal  the  authority  to  submit  a  plan  that  would  be 
subjected  to  the  subjective  judgment  of  the  school's  commitment  to 
insure  full  and  free  access  of  students  to  the  benefits  of  the  pro- 
gram, without  regard  to  race,  sex,  ethnicity,  or  handicap.  Schools 
should  be  encouraged  to  present  imaginative  and  thorough  plans 
for  overcoming  stereotyping  and  other  barriers  based  on  race,  sex, 
ethnicity,  or  handicap. 


If  they  are  now  complying  with  the  existing  civil  rights  law— and 
presumably  they  are  or  they  would  not  be  receiving  Federal 
funds— these  matters  are  not  subject  really  to  much  subjective 
judgment.  They  are  finite  requirements  which  they  have  to  have 
complied  with  prior  to  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act,  the  Education  for  the  Handicapped  Act,  and  the  bilin- 
gual programs,  on  top  of  the  regular  title  I  considerations. 

I  suggest  you  should  review  how  many  subjective  judgments  you 
want  to  inject  into  this  process,  because  our  experience  with  first 
saying  that  there  will  be  a  subjective  judgment  by  someone,  but  it 
will  be  a  judgment  on  certain  criteria,  has  caused  us  some  trouble. 

What  kind  of  a  subjective  judgment  should  a  building  principal 
be  allowed  to  make  with  respect  lo  sex  stereotyping?  Title  IX 
makes  it  very  clear,  and  the  plan  that  they  presumably  filed  last 
June  on  handicapped  makes  it  very  clcai  that  every  building  in 
that  school  district  has  a  definite  plan.  If  one  building  in  that 
school  district  attempts  to  deviate  from  the  plan,  it  poisons  the 
entire  well,  and  the  entire  city  loses  its  Federal  funding. 

I  picked  that  out  as  one  example  out  of  a  number  of  others  here, 
and  I  hope  you  will  ask  your  people  to  reconsider  whether  this 
really  adds  anything  to  the  quality  of  the  program,  while  at  the 
same  time  suggesting  at  least  to  this  member  the  possibility  for  all 
sorts  of  mischief. 

Secretary  Hufstedler.  Congressman  Ford,  I  take  very  much  to 
head,  as  well  as  to  heart,  your  suggestion.  We  shall  reexamine  the 
specifications  and  the  draft  in  light  of  your  expressed  concerns. 

Mr.  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Goodling. 

Mr.  Goodling.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  have  several  questions,  some  of  which  you  may  wish  to  respond 
to  in  writing  since  weVe  running  late. 

You  talk  about  institutionalized  and  deliquent  youth.  I  need 
clarification  as  to  what  you  define  as  institutionalized  youth.  I  am 
not  sure  how  broad  that  term  is. 

Secretary  Hufstedler.  I  think  that  we  are  going  to  have  to 
clarify  it,  so  there  is  no  mistake  about  the  youngsters  who,  under 
existing  State  law  or  under  the  conditions  of  Federal  legislation, 
are  encompassed  within  that  group.  We  will  get  back  to  you  on 
that  if  we  may,  please.  Congressman  Goodling. 

[The  information  referred  to  above  follows:] 

The  education  proposal  in  the  Youtli  Act  n(  IUSO  defines  institutionalized  ne^;lect- 
ed  and  delinquent  children  precisely  as  they  are  defined  in  the  Title  I  KSKA 
program,  A  neglected  child  is  one  who  has  heen  committed  by  the  court  or  voluntar- 
ily placed  in  an  institution  because  the  child  has  been  abandoned,  neglected  or  has 
been  made  parentless.  The  delinquent  child  is  one  who  has  been  placed  in  an 
institution  because  the  court  has  found  the  child  delinquent  or  in  need  of  supervi* 
sion.  Institutions  whose  programs  are  State  operatH  or  supported  are  eliKible  for 
State  formula  funds.  Children  who  reside  in  locally  supfxirted  institutions  and  arc 
served  by  the  LEA  will  bo  counted  in  the  basic  Krant  formula.  Helincjucnt  children 
who  reside  in  adult  correctional  institutions  are  also  counted  in  the  allocation 
formula. 

Mr.  Goodling.  Second,  I  think  it  makes  political  sense  to  look  at 
your  10-percent  discretionary  fund.  I  think  10  percent  may  not  be 
enough.  Politically  speaking,  I  don't  know  how  you  would  sell  the 
program  to  Congresswoman  Smith,  or  Paul  Simon,  or  the  chairman 
of  this  committee,  or  myself,  at  10  percent.  There  are  an  awful  lot 
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of  rural  youngsters  who  should  be  eligible  for  the  set-aside  money 
but  won't  be  under  your  proposal.  For  example,  in  my  congression- 
al district  alone  there  are  15  LEAs  which  should  quailfy. 

With  a  10-percent  set-aside,  a  city  of  10(),00()  would  be  served,  but 
not  my  15  LEAs.  All  of  those  disadvantaged  youngsters  could  not 
be  served,  in  my  estimation,  under  the  lO-percent  set-aside.  So,  1 
suggest  reconsidering  the  10  percent  set-aside.  Perhaps  15  percent 
might  be  more  feasible  politically  speaking  if  for  no  other  reason. 

Secretary  Hufstedler.  We  appreciate  the  suggestion.  We  shall 
look  at  it.  I  can  say  that  within  the  whole  design  of  the  program,  it 
is  possible  to  put  together  several  school  districts  in  order  to  quali- 
fy for  the  programs.  That  provision  addresses  the  concern  you 
mention.  We  will  take  a  look,  as  long  as  we  do  not  get  the  funds 
diluted  to  the  point  where  we  cannot  provide  the  concentration 
that  we  need  for  the  program. 

Mr.  GooDLiNG.  Keep  in  mind  there  is  no  one  poorer  than  a  rural 
poor  person. 

Secretary  Hufstedler.  Yes. 

Mr.  GooDLiNO.  You  talk  about  career  counseling  in  the  junior 
and  senior  high.  I  am  very  concerned  about  coordinating  it.  For 
instance,  to  what  extent  will  there  be  legislative  coordination  with 
the  Career  Education  Incentive  Act  in  carrying  out  the  objectives 
of  your  career  counseling? 

You  know  in  1977  we  authori/:ed  a  $20  million  career  education 
program.  I  hope  the  two  programs  will  be  coordinated.  I  also  hope 
we  have  counselors  properly  trained — who  know  something  other 
than  just  business  of  going  on  to  college.  We  need  individuals  who 
have  been  in  the  workplace,  and  have  been  in  labor,  and  have  been 
in  management,  and  so  on.  The  coordination,  I  think,  is  going  to  be 
very,  very  important. 

Secretary  Hufstedler.  I  thoroughly  agree.  Congressman  Good- 
ling.  I  also  agree  that  those  who  are  undertaking  counseling  have 
got  to  have  experience  in  the  world  of  work  if  they  are  going  to 
help  youngsters  know  what  it  is  about. 

Mr.  GooDLiNG.  We  have  the  title  II  basic  skills  program  of  ESEA. 
We  have  adult  education.  We  have  all  of  these  things  now  that  are 
giving  a  certain  amount  of  money  for  career  education.  I  would 
hope  you  have  looked  at  all  of  these  existing  programs  so  that  all 
career  education  efforts  can  be  coordinated.  Otherwise  we'll  have 
duplicity  and  a  waste  of  money. 

Secretary  Hufstedler.  Surely. 

Mr.  GooDLiNG.  One  or  two  other  quick  questions. 

I  think  that  a  question  was  asked  in  relationship  to  the  reauthor- 
ization of  vocational  education.  I  believe  you  commented  on  when 
this  bill  will  come  before  us.  Right  now  we  are  talking  about 
something  we  have  not  seen.  We  are  anxious  to  have  that  so  that 
we  can  see  what  it  is  that  we  are  supposed  to  be  working  on. 

I  have  no  other  questions  at  this  time.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Madam  Secretary,  you  have  indicated  that  you  are  building  on 
current  programs.  May  I  ask  you  whether  or  not  the  current 
programs,  particularly  those  under  the  Employment  and  Demon- 
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stration  Projects  Act,  have  been  evaluated  as  to  their  success,  so 
that  we  may  have  before  us  a  list  of  those  projects  or  those  pro- 
grams that  have  been  evaluated  and  entitled  to  perhaps  being  built 
upon.  Has  this  been  done? 

Secretary  Hufstedler.  Congressman  Hawkins,  some  of  the  pro- 
grams have  been  evaluated  by  quite  sophi.sticated  techniques. 
Others  have  not  been  so  evaluated,  except  by  less  rigorous  stand- 
ards of  scrutiny.  However,  I  would  with  respect  to  those  programs 
request  the  opportunity  to  supply  you  with  more  detailed  informa- 
tion. 

If  I  may  suggest,  Mr.  Taggard  could  assist  in  the  endeavor  to 
provide  you  with  that  information  because  it  comes  from  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  side. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  I  will  just  withdraw  it  until  we  have  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  before  the  committee,  and  see  what  evaluations  have  been 
placed  on  those. 

We  notice  that  one  of  the  programs,  the  entitlement  program, 
under  the  Employment  and  Demonstration  Projects  Act  will  not  be 
continued,  and  yet  we  considered  this  one  of  the  better  programs. 
Is  there  any  particular  reason  why  this  particular  program  is  not 
being  built  upon? 

Secretary  Hufstedler.  Congressman  Hawkins,  I  have  to  turn  to 
my  joint  jurisdiction  person  here,  Mr.  Taggart,  to  supply  you  with 
that  information  because  it  is  not  before  me  in  my  Department. 

Mr.  Taggart.  On  the  equal  chance  supplement  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor's  presentation  is  an  attempt  to  concentrate  re- 
sources in  high  impact  areas  and  to  do  some  of  the  things  that  are 
now  being  done  by  entitlement.  The  results,  as  you  know,  are  not 
now  in  on  entitlement.  You  have  youth  that  are  going  to  be  in 
there  for  2  or  3  years,  and  we  want  to  track  them  for  a  long  period 
of  time  to  find  out  where  they  work. 

The  program  did  not  have  adequate  resources  to  spread  it  to  all 
areas  of  the  country  that  needed  it.  It  is  now  only  in  17  locations,  7 
large  locations  where  it  is  highly  concentrated.  We  will  learn  all 
we  have  to  learn  from  that  by  the  end  of  the  funding  cycle. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  When  is  the  end  of  the  funding  cycle,  is  that  the 
end  of  this  year? 

Mr.  Taggart.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Let  s  get  back  to  the  subject  of  targeting.  Could 
you  compare  the  targeting  under  the  education  proposal  with  that 
under  the  CETA  proposal?  In  what  way  do  they  compare  with 
respect  to  targeting?  Will  they  overlap;  will  they  be  identical;  or 
will  they  be  different? 

Secretary  Hufstedler.  The  same  target  population  is  going  to  be 
served  in  the  sense  that  they  are  the  disadvantaged  youth  most  at 
risk  in  the  employment  field.  However,  as  I  tried  to  explain,  the 
Department  of  Labor  component  is  not  dealing  with  in-school 
youth.  Whereas  the  Department  of  Education  component  is  dealing 
with  in-school  youth. 

The  programs  are,  nevertheless,  going  to  be  coordinated  at  all 
levels  of  the  structure,  from  the  interagency  cooperation  and  the 
interdepartmental  cooperation  through  the  SEA's,  LEA's,  and  the 
local  school  boards. 
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Mr.  Hawkins.  In  the  first  instance,  they  will  not  be  the  same. 
They  will  be  two  different  sets  of  targeting.  Presumably  some  will 
be  targeted  under  one,  and  others  under  the  other? 

Secretary  Kufstedler.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  But  they  will  be  coordinated? 

Secretary  Hufstedler.  That  is  right,  because  we  really  know 
that  we  are  trying  to  deal  with  different  persons  who  were  in  the 
same  difficulty.  But,  it  may  turn  out.  Congressman  Hawkins,  that 
the  16-year  old  who  is  a  member  of  the  target  population  has 
dropped  out  of  school,  and  that  person  comes  under  the  CETA 
program  and  the  DOL  labors  to  try  to  net  that  person  and  bring 
that  youngster  back  into  school.  If  the  youngster  is  in  school,  then 
it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Department  of  Education. 

With  respect  to  summer  jobs  and  enrichment  by  job  during  the 
course  of  the  school  year,  we  will  cooperate  with  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  CETA  in  order  to  fund  those  jobs. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  I  think  that  one  of  the  things  that  many  of  us  are 
interested  in  is  what  type  of  performance  standards  or  criteria  for 
the  judgment  of  the  success  or  failure  of  the  programs  will  be  built 
into  the  system.  You  use  such  phrases  as  '^objective  measures  for 
assessing  improvements,  and  enhanced  employability  of  youth."  In 
another  instance,  criteria  will  be  used  to  judge  a  school's  **imagina- 
tive  and  thorough  plan." 

Can  you  be  more  specific  on  what  will  be  the  measure  of  success 
or  failure  in  terms  of  this  new  money  which  is  to  be  allocated? 

Secretary  Hufstedler.  With  respect  to  the  education  component 
on  the  junior  high  school  side,  for  example,  we  would  expect  as 
part  of  the  benchmarks  built  into  the  school'^  plan,  to  have  such 
items  as  absenteeism;  improvement  in  test  scores  with  respect  to 
the  tests  administered  by  the  school  and  the  LEA  itself;  responding 
on  time  to  all  of  the  projects  with  which  the  youngsters  are  in- 
volved, and  similar  items  of  objective  criteria. 

At  the  high  school  level,  we  would  want  the  benchmarks  also  to 
be  designed  by  the  school  which  could  include,  among  other  things, 
the  dropout  rate;  again  absenteeism,  not  only  from  the  classroom 
but  from  the  job;  the  kinds  of  attendance  marks,  the  kinds  of 
response  the  young  people  are  making  to  the  program  is  a  matter 
of  objective  measurement. 

The  number  of  youngsters  over  a  period  of  time,  for  instance, 
who  in  fact  move  on  from  the  program  into  jobs  for  which  they  are 
prepared  is  an  additional  kind  of  benchmark  which  will  measure 
objectively  the  performance  of  the  youngsters  in  the  program. 

There  will  no  doubt  be  others  specifically  developed  by  the  school 
itself,  because  we  want  the  school  to  help  us  to  design  clearly  the 
kinds  of  standards  that  the  school  believes  ought  to  apply  in  meas- 
uring the  performance  of  the  youngsters  in  the  program. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  In  the  prepared  statement.  Madam  Secretary,  on 
page  4  you  say  that  they  are  failing  to  enter  the  labor  force 
because  they  lack  basic  skills,  including  the  ability  to  read,  write, 
and  compute,  and  because  they  lack  positive  work  habits. 

May  I  ask  you  whether  or  not  you  are  in  effect  saying,  then,  that 
all  of  those  Individuals  who  are  now  being  laid  off  In  Michigan  and 
elsewhere,  and  who  will  be  laid  off  as  a  result  of  a  7.4-percent  rate 
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at  the  end  of  this  year,  are  losing  their  jobs  because  they  lack  the 
ability  to  read,  write,  and  compute? 

Secretary  Hufstedler.  Surely  not,  Congressman  Hawkins.  We 
are  simply  responding  to  the  results  of  the  investigations  by  the 
Vice  President  s  Task  Force  about  what  impairs  people  trying  to 
begin  entry  level  jobs,  and  dropouts  from  the  work  force  with 
respect  to  the  target  population  we  are  dealing  with. 

We  are  not  talking  about  closings  of  plants,  and  all  those  prob- 
lems. They  are  unrelated  to  this  problem. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Would  you  not  agree  that  there  should  be  some 
coordination  of  this  proposal,  then,  with  other  policies  so  that  we 
make  sure  that  at  the  end  of  the  training,  from  which  these  youth 
will  be  considered  as  graduates,  that  there  should  be  something  in 
the  way  of  jobs  at  the  end  of  the  line? 

Secretary  Hufstedler.  It  is  our  profound  hope  and,  indeed,  our 
conviction  that  preparing  these  young  people  for  employment 
vyould  be  a  failure  unless  we  did  have  jobs  at  the  other  end  of  the 
line.  We  are  going  to  bend  every  appropriate  effort  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  see  that  that  happens. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Ford.  Would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  Ford.  The  gentleman  suggested  a  question  when  he  asked 
about  coordinating  the  CETA  program  with  the  educational  pro- 
gram. We  have  been  talking  here  in  some  detail  about  parallel 
delivery  systems  to  the  educationally  deprived  children  and  the 
programs  that  are  now  addressed  for  those  children. 

The  CETA  program  uses  a  different  set  of  criteria  for  targeting. 
One  of  the  problems  that  comes  quickly  to  one's  mind  is  that  title  I 
targets  13,000  LEAs  as  eligible  title  I  recipients.  Title  I  concentra- 
tion, which  we  have  not  yet  funded,  targets  4,000  eligible  LEAs. 
But  CETA  targets  only  470  prime  sponsors.  Moreover,  the  prime 
sponsors  bear  very  little,  if  any,  relation  to  the  geographic  and 
political  boundaries  of  either  the  title  I  or  title  I  concentration 
LEA. 

Using  Michigan  as  an  example,  out  of  approximately  600  school 
districts,  there  are  only  three  that  would  be  coterminous  with  the 
CETA  prime  sponsor.  So  that  what  comes  into  play  is  a  whole 
variety  of  other  kinds  of  local  political  structure  when  you  move 
over  to  CETA.  You  divide  13,000  LEAs  (where  the  poor  children 
have  already  been  identified  by  the  same  data  that  you  are  talking 
about  using  here)  by  the  census  data  and  by  Orshansky,  and  dis- 
tribute it  to  the  170  prime  sponsors  which  by  law  must  have  a 
population  of  100,000  or  more. 

So  what  actually  happens  is  that  some  prime  sponsors  consist  of 
many  counties,  many  separate  school  districts  within  the  counties. 
How,  in  short,  do  we  coordinate  a  program  between  two  very 
diverse  methodologies  of  determining  the  target  population  and 
hope  that  we  are  going  to  hit  the  same  people? 

Secretary  Hufstedler.  Congressman  Ford,  I  think  we  have  a 
reasonably  good  chance  to  do  that.  Admittedly  it  is  not  simple.  The 
coordination  of  Federal  responsive  programs  rarely  is.  But  I  think 
we  can  make  significant  progress  in  that  direction. 
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I  would  like  Mr.  Taggart  to  describe  the  Department  of  Labor's 
notions  about  how  to  handle  that  situation. 

Mr.  Ford.  Let's  add  one  more  dimension  to  the  confusion.  CETA 
uses  relatively  current  data.  It  is  where  people  actually  were  a 
rather  short  time  ago  and  where  they  were  unemployed.  Title  I 
and  the  other  programs,  and  your  program  would  use  for  the 
educational  component  the  1970  census  which  will  be  14  years  old 
before  your  program  really  gets  into  existence. 

CETA  will  tell  you  3  years  from  now,  when  we  get  busy  spending 
some  money,  where  the  unemployed  people  actually  exist.  The 
education  component  is  going  to  tell  you  where  they  were  14  years 
ago.  There  is  a  problem  not  only  in  using  different  criteria,  but  in 
using  criteria  of  a  different  age,  when  one  recognizes  that  in  the 
decade  since  the  1970  census,  there  has  been  a  tremendous  shift  in 
population  in  this  country. 

If  you  look  at  the  SIE  data  developed  by  the  NIE  out  of  their 
1975  study,  you  will  find  from  1970  to  1975  a  shift  of  where  poor 
people  are  in  this  country,  as  reflected  by  the  children  from  fami- 
lies of  poor  peoplp.  It  was  probably  the  most  dramatic  5  years  since 
we  have  been  measuring  it. 

I  am  not  trying  to  make  the  question  impossible,  but  rather 
suggesting  to  you  the  kind  of  difficulty  I  am  having  trying  to 
conceptualize  how  we  bring  these  two  things  together. 

Secretary  Hufstedler.  If  I  may,  I  will  take  the  last  two  portions, 
and  then  deliver  your  question  to  Mr.  Taggart. 

We  did  not  take  the  SIE  figures  because  they  do  not  include  the 
junior  high  school  youth  we  are  attempting  to  reach,  and  because 
there  is  some  indication  that  the  figures  are  of  dubious  reliability. 

We  have  asked  for  the  Department  of  Education  $1  million  in 
order  to  obtain  the  appropriate  processing  of  the  data  from  the 
1980  census.  We  shall  move  to  the  1980  census  data  as  soon  as  that 
process  has  been  completed.  But  as  of  now  that  is  not  going  to  be  in 
time  to  launch  this  program. 

I  would  assume  that  when  we  have  better  data  from  the  1980 
census,  and  have  sorted  the  data  and  applied  it  to  the  programs 
that  we  are  operating,  we  shall  be  able  to  undertake  a  giant 
venture  with  the  Department  of  Labor  as  a  continuing  part  of  our 
responsibilities  to  see  that  our  figures  and  their  figures,  when  we 
are  trying  to  do  the  same  thing,  bear  some  relationship  to  each 
other. 

The  former  part  of  your  question,  with  your  permission.  Con- 
gressman Ford,  I  will  turn  to  Mr.  Taggart  because  he  is  represent- 
ing the  CETA  portion  of  our  partnership. 

Mr.  Taggart.  I  am  glad  to  get  credit  for  our  data  base,  but  I  am 
afraid  that  the  Department  of  Labor  uses  the  1970  census  to  adjust 
the  State  level  unemployment  figures  down  to  the  prime  sponsor 
level,  and  is  prone  to  the  same  errors  as  are  necessary  on  the 
education  side.  Until  we  get  better  figures  or  newer  figures,  we 
both  have  those  difficulties. 

In  terms  of  prime  sponsor  funding,  our  prime  sponsors  cover  the 
entire  United  States.  The  470  now  prime  sponsors  represent  all  the 
major  jurisdictions  of  government,  or  cover  those  jurisdictions. 
Among  those  areas,  our  funds  are  distributed  according  to  need.  So 
that  areas  with  greater  need  get  more  funding,  and  in  the  different 
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titles  of  the  youth  bill  there*  are  different  formulas  utilized  within 
the  prime  sponsor  area. 

Prime  sponsors  are  to  concentrate  the  resources  they  receive 
among  areas  and  neighborhoods  according  to  the  ne«'ds  within 
those  areas.  So  there  is  a  planning  procedure  through  which  each 
prime  goes  each  year  in  order  to  allocate  the  subareas  and  presum- 
ably concentrate  those  resources  in  areas  of  greatest  need. 

In  addition  to  that,  our  new  proposals  would  call  for  a  concentra- 
tion formula  which  only  goes  to  neighborhoods  with  very  severe 
needs.  So  between  the  fact  that  prime  sponsors  already  get  more 
money  if  they  have  greater  need,  and  then  concentrate  among 
neighborhoods  and  areas  based  upon  the  needs  of  those  areas,  in 
addition  to  that  we  would  overlay  a  concentration  formula  which 
would  only  be  for  eligible  areas.  We  are  assured  that  there  will  be 
adequate  resources  to  match  the  resources  available  on  the  educa- 
tion side. 

There  are  probably  adequate  resources  there  already  to,  at  least, 
absorb  about  a  third  of  the  youth  in  employment  components  in 
those  areas. 

Mr.  Ford.  You  are  counting  on  the  fact  that  the  50  school  boards 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  prime  sponsor  are  going  to  be  able  to 
agree  that  the  prime  sponsor  has  indeed  concentrated  the  CETA 
progarm  in  the  right  neighborhoods. 

Your  description  relies  entirely  on  the  fact  that  the  subdivisions, 
since  you  have  to  divide  13,000  into  470,  are  going  to  be  able  to 
come  together  and  agree  that  the  470  groups  of  wise  men  and 
women  who  have  decided  within  that  prime  sponsor,  which  may  be 
a  number  of  counties,  have  made  that  decision  accurately.  You 
would  work  backward,  presumably,  from  your  formula  using  the 
prime  sponsor  local  determination  and  work  it  back  up.  I  don't 
know  how  that  is  going  to  give  you  a  national  figure,  but  in  any 
event  after  it  gets  down  to  that  level,  we  have  some  problem. 

I  look  at  the  multiple  in  Mr.  Hawkins'  State  and  in  mine,  the 
correlation  between  prime  sponsors  and  school  jurisdiction  is  prac- 
tically nonexistent  for  all  practicai  purposes,  when  you  look  at  it 
statewide. 

Mr.  Taggart.  There  is  a  requirement  on  our  side  that  to  be 
eligible  for  education  cooperative  incentive  grants,  those  are  the 
grants  that  will  go  for  in-school  activities,  the  prime  sponsor  must 
assure  that  there  are  adequate  resources  for  work  experience  activ- 
ities in  those  schools  that  qualify  for  the  education  side's  activities, 
and  both  have  to  sign  off.  There  has  to  be  an  LEA-CETA  agree- 
ment to  assure  that  that,  in  fact,  occurs. 

We  do  believe,  however  adequate  the  resources  are,  they  will  get 
down  there.  They  will  be  available  for  a  cooperative  nature.  I  think 
it  is  important  to  know  what  has  been  done  under  YEDPA.  There 
has  been  great  cooperation  at  the  local  level,  not  everywhere,  but 
much  more  than  in  the  past.  It  does  not  bespeak  the  conflict  that 
some  seem  to  think  will  occur  at  the  local  level.  We  have  worked 
together  very  well  at  both  the  Federal  and  local  levels. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  May  I  ask  this  question  with  respect  to  targeting. 
Do  we  understand  that  the  targeting  will  be  to  the  school  and  not 
to  the  individual.  Therefore,  within  a  neighborhood  where  a  school 
is  targeted,  a  youth  whose  income  would  not  otherwise  permit  that 
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Mr.  Smith.  If  the  student  is  defined  as  a  particularly  needy 
student  by  the  school,  and  if  the  plan  to  have  that  student  engage 
with  the  CETA  system  is  also  signed  off  by  the  prime  sponsor. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  May  I  ask,  then,  how  much  does  this  expand  the 
eliKible  youth  population?  Aren't  you  being  somewhat  less  restric- 
tive, then,  in  terms  of  the  number  of  eligibles  especially  by  virtue 
of  the  fact  that  you  are  liberalizing  the  system  otherwise  in  other 
instances? 

Mr.  Taggart.  We  had  some  experience  in  this  from  the  entitle- 
ment program,  where  we  have  gone  into  areas  and  guaranteed  jobs 
to  all  eligible  youth  below  the  poverty  criteria  who  are  in  school 
and  return  to  school.  There  what  we  found  is  that  in  those  districts 
that  are  intensity  poverty  districts  almost  all  youth  are  in  fact 
eligible  for  the  program,  and  do  in  fact  join  the  program  and  want 
jobs. 

So  the  model  that  we  are  proposing  here  is  very  closely  alined  to 
the  entitlement  model.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  will  be  in  those 
poverty  area  schools  a  great  number  of  youth  who  would  not 
ordinarily  be  eligible  for  CETA  programs. 

As  Mike  Smith  indicated,  we  would  also  provide  to  those  youth 
who  are  above  income,  if  they  don't  have  job  needs,  transition 
services  or  school  work  type  of  transition  services. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  every  youth  being 
served.  I  don*t  object  to  that.  I  think  they  should  be  served.  But 
inasmuch  as  the  money  is  not  being  provided,  and  targeting  is  used 
as  the  rationale  on  which  not  enough  money  is  being  provided,  it 
just  seems  to  me  that  this  is  somewhat  in  conflict  with  that  ap- 
proach. Although,  I  certainly  sympathize  with  and  agree  with 
broadening  the  program. 

Mr.  Ford.  Would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  Ford.  I  talked  with  you,  Mike,  about  this  the  other  day  and 
that  was  one  of  the  questions  I  raised  with  you.  My  understanding 
of  what  you  told  me  was  that  once  you  determine  statistically  that 
a  school  building  was  a  target  school,  the  people  inside  of  that 
building  would  decide  who  went  to  what  class,  and  what  they  had, 
as  we  do  with  title  I. 

Secretary  Hufstedler.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ford.  But  what  your  department  is  saying  is  that  once  you 
have  decided  that  that  is  a  statistical  target  building  for  education 
purposes,  then  just  as  you  would  provide  education  services  for 
anyone  the  school  building  personnel  thought  should  have  it,  you 
would  also  provide  the  CETA  program  for  any  child  in  that  school, 
with  or  without  regard  to  their  individual  economic  status. 

Secretary  Hufstedler.  That  is  right,  if  the  school  plan  itself  calls 
for  that.  Congressman  Ford. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Let  me  interrupt  because  Mr.  Buchanan  has 
to  leave.  We  will  get  back  to  you. 

Mr.  Ford.  If  you  would  just  yield  very  briefly. 

How  do  you  do  that  without  having  a  means  test?  You  mean  you 
would  identify  a  child  by  poverty  inside  the  building? 

Secretary  Hufstedler.  No.  What  I  am  saying.  Congressman 
Ford,  is  that  a  targeted  school  can,  as  part  of  its  plan,  decide  to 
include  the  whole  population  of  the  school  with  respect  to  its  CETA 
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prime  sponsor  program.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  school  wants  to 
handle  title  I,  to  in  effect  put  into  a  separate  group  certain  of  those 
students  to  receive  the  prime  sponsor  jobs,  they  can  do  that,  too. 

Mr.  Ford.  In  all  due  respect,  we  don't  let  the  schools  now  use 
economic  criteria  to  separate  children  inside  of  a  school  building. 
The  only  place  that  we  allow  any  Federal  program  to  do  that  is  for 
the  free  and  reduced  price  lunch,  and  there  are  those  of  us  on  this 
committee  who  have  railed  about  that  for  years. 

The  traditional  liberal  position  is  that  we  do  not  want  to  stereo- 
type or  mark  an  individual  child  as  a  poverty  child,  and  for  that 
reason  we  have  bent  over  backward  over  the  years  to  prevent  them 
from  identifying  a  child  as  anything  but  a  part  of  a  statistical  body 
that  happens  to  be  attending  a  school  that  is  called  a  school  with  a 
concentration  of  poor  children. 

We  have  never  allowed  them  to  put  in  place  any  kind  of  a  means 
test  for  participation  in  the  programs.  It  sounds  to  me  as  if  we  are 
going  to  reverse  that. 

Secretary  Hufstedler.  No,  we  are  not  reversing  that.  I  am  talk- 
ing about  eligibility  for  GET  A  jobs.  That  is  all  I  am  talking  about. 
In  terms  of  sorting  out  youngsters  who  are  needy  versus  those  who 
are  not,  I  am  simply  saying  that  a  school  plan  could  decide  to 
confine  the  job  program  to  the  needy  youngsters  in  the  school.  We 
already  do  that. 

Mr.  Taggart.  We  seem  to  be  tripping  over  our  two  terms.  CETA 
would  normally  be  $1  below  the  income  criteria,  and  if  they  are  $1 
above  the  income  criteria  and  they  are  in  one  of  these  schools.  If 
the  school  decides  that  the  youth  below  does  not  need  to  work  and 
should  just  be  getting  intensified  remedial  education,  that  is  what 
they  would  get.  If  they  decided  that  the  youth  above  the  $1  cut  off 
in  fact  needed  work,  and  was  academically  qualified  but  needed  a 
linkage  activity,  then  that  would  be  provided  with  CETA  dollars. 

We  want  to  avoid  the  type  of  thing  you  are  fearing  we  will  get 
into.  That  is,  we  want  to  put  our  CETA  dollars  in  those  target 
schools,  and  leave  them  free  to  be  merged  with  the  educational 
activity  very  closely. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Go  ahead,  Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  not  going  to  ask  a  question  because  I  have  a  man  who  has 
been  waiting  for  me  for  a  half-hour.  I  just  want  to  make  two  or 
three  suggestions,  and  then  ask  your  attention  please. 

First  of  all,  on  the  basic  formula,  if  I  understand  your  proposal, 
you  are  targeting  on  a  title  I  type  basis,  poverty  children  ages  5  to 
17.  I  wonder  if  you  might  need  to  include  an  unemployment  figure 
as  a  factor  in  your  formula.  I  don^t  know  how  good  our  information 
is  on  unemployment  figures  for  ages  14  to  21,  but  it  may  be  that  to 
insure  our  moving  toward  the  target,  which  is  unemployed  young 
people,  you  would  need  to  include  an  unemployment  factor  in 
addition  to  the  poverty  figure. 

Second,  information  is  available,  and  I  have  it  before  me,  about 
non  high  school  graduates  18  to  24  years  of  age.  If  it  is  available, 
the  figure  of  non  high  school  graduates  within  this  age  frame  could 
also  be  used. 
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I  would  suggest  that  as  a  possible  factor  in  the  basic  grant 
formula  in  addition  to  the  poverty  statistics.  This  is  for  basic 
grants. 

In  regard  to  the  planning  money,  I  would  like  to  join  in  the 
suggestion  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  that  you 
might  look  at  the  title  I  LEA's  as  the  ones  to  receive  planning 
grant  money;  however,  you  may  wish  to  include  some  discretionary 
money  at  the  State  level  in  the  event— I  don't  know  how  good  your 
statistics  are,  and  how  well  you  can  measure — that  there  would  be 
local  education  agencies  that  would  not  necessarily  be  included  in 
that  group  and  perhaps  ought  to  be  included  in  the  planning 
function,  or  planning  opportunity. 

You  could  have  some  discretionary  money  at  the  State  level,  in 
addition  to  that  basically  targeted  to  the  LEAs  in  the  title  I  pro- 
gram. 

Thank  you,  and  I  hope  you  will  consider  these  things. 

Secretary  Hufstedler.  We  shall. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Perkins.  If  it  is  necessary,  we  will  have  you  back 
again.  We  will  notify  you  beforehand,  and  give  you  ample  notice. 
We  have  started,  and  we  intend  to  proceed  as  expeditiously  as 
possible. 

Secretary  Hufstedler.  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  the 
highly  attentive  members  of  your  committee  for  the  extremely 
generous  amount  of  time  that  you  have  given  me  this  morning. 
Thank  you  for  your  courtesy. 

Chairman  Perkins.  The  committee  will  now  adjourn  until  tomor- 
row morning  at  9:30. 

[Whereupon,  at  1:05  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned,  to  recon- 
vene at  9:30  a.m.,  Tuesday,  February  26,  1980.] 

[Additional  information  submitted  for  the  record  follows:] 
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THE  SECRETARY  OF  EDUCATION 
WASHINGTON.  D.C.  30203 


March  5,  1980 


The  Honorable  Carl  D.  Perkins 
Chairman 

Subconmlttee  on  Elementary,  Secondary 

and  Vocational  Education 
House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  D.C.  20515 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

I  very  much  appreciate  the  gracious  and  careful  attention  you  and  the 
members  of  your  subconmlttee  paid  to  my  testimony  during  my  appearance 
on  February  25  In  support  of  the  Youth  Act. 

A  number  of  questions  were  asked  at  the  hearing  f-or  which  I  promised 
more  detailed  responses.    My  staff  is  now  In  the  process  of  gathering 
the  Information  requested  and  preparing  It  for  the  hearing  record. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  address  a  number  of  specific  issues 
which  arose  at  the* hearing,  and  I  am  told,  during  subsequent  testimony. 
Those  issues  Include: 

0      the  possibility  of  amending  existing  authorities,  such  as 
Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  and 
the  Vocational  Education  Act,  In  order  to  provide  the  educa- 
tion programs  contemplated  under  the  Youth  Act; 

0      evidence  that  the  $850  million  In  operating  funds  for  educa- 
tion might  reasonably  be  expected  to  make  any  difference  in 
an  educational  system  that  now  spends  approximately  $100 
billion  annually;  and 

0      concern  that  the  Administration's  proposal  delays  full 
Implementation  of  the  education  program  until  the  1981-82 
school  year,  and  the  corollary  belief  that  the  funds  could 
be  delivered  Immediately  to  schools  through  existing 
mechanisms. 

The  following  discussion  addresses  each  of  these  Issues  in  turn. 
Amending  Existing  Authorities 

Because  a  number  of  existing  legislative  authorities  deal  with  improving 
basic  skills  and  employment  skills  for  students,  the  suggestion  that  those 
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authorities  be  amended  in  order  to  accomplish  the  education  goals  of  the 
Youth  Act  appears  reasonable,  and,  Indeed,  the  Administration  considered 
this  possibility  during  the  Initial  development  of  the  Youth  Act. 

However,  when  we  considered  the  education  goals  we  wish  to  attain  under 
the  Youth  Act,  we  decided  that  attaining  them  through  amendments  to 
existing  programs  ran  the  risk  of  seriously  dislocating  ongoing  efforts 
which  are  effectively  meeting  their  current  goals. 

Consider  the  goals  Incorporated  into  the  education  title  of  the  Youth 
Act: 

0  tightly  targeting  funds  upon  the  urban  and  rural  school 
districts  with  the  highest  concentrations  of  low-Income 
students; 

0      restricting  the  use  of  the  funds  to  the  secondary  grades; 

0      promoting  efforts  to  make  school -wide  Improvements  In  the 
teaching  and  learning  of  basic  skills,  as  well  as  employa- 
blllty  and  job-seeking  skills; 

0      fostering  Increased  cooperation  between  and  among  local 
education  agencies,  secondary  schools,  prime  sponsors, 
and  employers  In  order  to  Improve  the  ability  of  schools 
to  meet  the  needs  of  both  students  and  employers. 

Although  the  concentration  provisions  of  Title  I  are  similar  to  the 
targeting  goal  described  above,  the  Title  I  program  as  It  has  matured 
does  not  address  these  other  Issues.    For  example: 

0      the  vast  majority  of  Title  I  services  are  directed  at 
elementary  school  students  and  not  the  secondary  school 
youth  the  Administration's  proposal  tries  to  reach; 

0      rather  than  promoting  school -wide  efforts.  Title  I  focuses 
only  upon  selected  students; 

0  Title  I  supports  year-to-year  activities  in  schools  Instead 
of  the  3-year  coirmitment  envisioned  under  the  Youth  Act; 

0  the  Youth  Act  places  responsibility  for  school  selection  in 
the  hands  of  the  local  educational  agency  as  opposed  to  the 
quite  specific  criteria  for  school  selection  required  under 
Title  I; 

0      the  current  Title  I  program  makes  no  provision  for  the 
Involvement  of  the  business  conmunity,  the  vocational 
education  system,  or  local  prime  sponsors  --  all  Integral 
elements  of  the  Youth  Act. 
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In  view  of  these  quite  substantial  differences  we  concluded  that  the 
purposes  of  the  Youth  Act  could  not  easily  be  served  by  amending 
Title  I.    Indeed,  we  concluded  that  since  the  89th  Congress  enacted 
Title  I,  the  passage  of  time  and  much  effort  by  Federal,  state,  and 
local  officials  have  helped  Title  I  mature  Into  a  program  which  is 
delivering  needed  and  effective  services  at  the  elementary  school 
level.    We  believe  It  would  be  a  serious  and  perhaps  tragic  error 
to  add  a  series  of  provisions  designed  to  restructure  Title  I  programs 
at  the  secondary  school  level  In  order  to  achieve  the  goals  of  the 
Youth  Act,    The  95th  Congress  In  a  serious  and  careful  two-year 
review  of  the  program  did  not  propose  to  alter  the  program's  purposes. 
That  judgment  should  be  respected. 

In  addition,  the  1978  amendments  to  Title  I  are  less  than  two  years  old. 
I  want  to  urge  the  Committee  to  give  state  and  local  educators  the  time 
they  need  to  Implement  those  amendments  properly  before  making  major 
new  changes  in  the  program. 

We  plan  to  build  upon  the  strengths  of  vocational  education  programs 
by  providing  that  25  percent  of  the  basic  and  supplemental  Youth  Act 
grant  funds  be  allocated  through  the  vocational  education  system. 
Nevertheless,  major  changes  In  the  Vocational  Education  Act  would 
be  required  if  we  expected  it  alone  to  attain  the  education  goals 
of  the  Youth  Act.    For  example: 

0      present  vocational  education  funds  are  directed  by  formula 
to  the  state  and  not  the  district  level; 

0      the  Congressional  Budget  Office  estimates  that  only  25^ 
of  all  vocational  education  high  school  students  come 
from  families  with  incomes  below  $10,000; 

0      the  program  emphasizes  vocational  training  and  not 
education  in  the  basic  skills; 

0      unlike  the  Youth  Act,  the  vocational  education  program 

makes  no  provision  for  school -wide  improvement  efforts, 

nor  for  the  considerable  responsibility  of  the  local 
education  agency  under  the  Youth  Act. 

Finally,  with  respect  to  vocational  education,  I  suggest  that  it  would 
be  premature  to  amend  this  legislation  absent  the  kind  of  careful  re- 
view of  the  program  which  characterized  the  95th  Congress'  revision  of 
Title  I.    I  hope  this  review  will  include  an  examination  of  the  several 
studies  of  vocational  education  which  will  shortly  be  available  such  as 
the  evaluation  now  underway  at  the  National  Institute  of  Education. 

Evidence  of  the  Potential  to  Make  a  Difference 

I  am  aware  that  several  members  of  the  subcorrmittee  are  skeptical  that 
$850  million  in  operating  funds  can  have  much  Impact  upon  an  educational 
system  that  is  spending  approximately  $100  billion  each  year.    I  cannot 
accept  this  pessimism. 
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First  the  $100  billion  referred  to  addresses  educational  needs  at  every 
level  of  elementary  and  secondary  schooling.    The  education  funds  of 
the  Youth  Act  are  targeted  on  grades  7  through  12.    Moreover,  these 
funds  will  be  focused  on  only  one-quarter  of  the  school  districts 
those  districts  where  basic  skills  deficiencies  at  the  secondary  school 
level  are  the  most  severe  and  youth  unemployment  the  most  pronounced  -- 
and  within  those  districts  funds  will  be  made  available  to  less  than  one- 
half  of  the  secondary  schools, 

'Second,  there  is  a  compelling  need  for  new  initiatives  at  the  secondary 
school  level  if  we  are  to  improve  quality  and  equality  in  education  in 
this  society. 

There  have  been  a  series  of  national  reports  documenting  the  problems 
of  our  secondary  schools,  especially  those  serving  poor  and  disadvantaged 
youth,  and  yet  there  has  to  date  been  little  Federal  response.    The  most 
recent  of  these  reports,  the  Carnegie  Council's  Giving  Youth  a  Better 
Chance,  calls  for  high  school  improvements,  including  a  significant 
Increase  in  the  number  of  options  available  to  students  and  more 
emphasis  on  basic  skills.    The  Youth  Act  education  program  can  help 
provide  the  funds  secondary  schools  need  in  order  to  respond  to  recom- 
mendations such  as  these. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  these  funds  are  needed:    the  Federal  government 
now  spends  only  $231  per  year  on  each  low  income  high  school  stjdent 
compared  to  $3046  for  each  low  income  student  in  college.    Clearly  we  can 
do  better,  and  clearly  we  must  do  better  for  our  secondary  school  students. 

Finally,  I  want  to  stress  that  schools  are  capable  of  improving  their 
programs  and  that  we  know  something  about  the  conditions  under  which 
effective  school  change  takes  place.    In  1978  the  RAND  Corporation 
published  a  report  demonstrating  that  Federal  assistance  was  most 
successful  in  inducing  effective  Ic-g-term  change  in  schools  under 
the  following  conditions: 

0      strong  administrative  support,  particularly  from  the 
principal ; 

0      school  and  community  commitment  to  the  goals  of  new 
efforts; 

0      strong  and  sustained  involvement  of  teachers,  parents,  and 
the  community  in  the  development  and  implementation  of  school 
programs. 

These  are  precisely  the  kinds  of  conditions  we  are  trying  to  create  in 
our  secondary  schools  through  the  education  component  of  the  Youth 
Act.   As  you  know  from  the  testimony  about  secondary  schools  before 
your  subconnittee,  many  schools  which  meet  these  conditions  already 
exist.   We  hope  to  build  upon  these  successes  and  to  enable  additonal 
schools  to  learn  from  them. 
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Delay  Until  1981-82  School  Year 

I  am  aware  of  the  concern  of  several  of  the  subcommittee  members  that  the 
Youth  Act  programs  will  not  be  fully  in  operation  in  schools  until  the 
1981-82  school  year. 

I  assure  you,  however,  that  we  will  be  funding  programs  in  schools  at 
the  earliest  possible  time  —  and  I  say  that  not  because  of  budgetary 
outlay  constraints,  or  because  of  the  12-month  planning  process  built 
into  the  Administration's  proposal.    Program  funds  cannot  be  disbursed 
to  schools  any  faster  under  existing  funding  mechanisms.    Even  if  Youth 
Act  funding  were  added  to  the  1981  Title  I  appropriation,  it  would  reach 
schools  only  in  the  1981-82  school  year  because  of  the  advance  funding 
provisions  of  Title  I. 

To  conclude,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  staff  and  I  are  prepared  to  discuss  modi- 
fications that  will  better  attain  the  education  goals  of  the  Youth  Act. 
But  I  believe  it  unwise  to  tamper  with  existing  legislative  authorities. 
I  hope  also  that  you  share  my  optimism  that  the  Youth  Act  can  improve 
secondary  education  and  youth  employability  in  the  same  manner  that 
Title  I  has  improved  elementary  schooling.    Finally,  I  want  to 
reiterate  my  conviction  that  the  Administration's  proposal  permits  us 
to  put  operating  funds  into  schools  at  the  earliest  possible  date  given 
the  legislative  provisions  governing  education  funding. 

I  hope  that  you  and  the  members  of  the  subconmittee  will  not  hesitate  to 
let  me  know  if  I  can  provide  you  with  additional  information. 


HEARINGS  ON  THE  PRESIDENT'S  YOUTH 
EDUCATION  A^D  EMPLOYMENT  INITIATIVE 


TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  26,  1980 

House  of  Representatives, 
Subcommittee  on  Elementary,  Secondary, 

AND  Vocational  Education, 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.Q 
The  committee  met  at  9:35  a.m.,  pursuant  to  recess,  in  room 
2175,  Ravburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins  (chair- 
man  of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Members  present:  Representatives  Perkins,  Ford,  Miller,  Kildee, 
Williams,  Hawkins,  Kogovsek,  Goodling,  Buchanan,  and  Erdahl. 

Staff  present:  John  F.  Jennings,  counsel;  Nancy  Kober,  staff 
assistant;  and  Richard  DiEugenio,  minority  legislative  associate. 

Chairman  Perkins.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order.  A 
quorum  is  present. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Elementary,  Secondary,  and  Vocational 
Education  is  continuing  hearings  today  on  the  President's  youth 
education  and  employment  initiative. 

This  morning  we  will  open  with  Mr.  David  Mundel  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office,  who  will  be  discussing  Federal  expendi- 
tures for  secondary  school  age  youth.  He  will  be  followed  by  a 
panel  of  representatives  from  the  American  Vocational  Associ- 
ation. Then,  we  will  hear  from  a  panel  of  representatives  from  the 
Council  of  Great  City  Schools. 
Go  ahead,  Mr.  Mundel. 

STATEMENT  OF  DAVID  MUNDEL,  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR  FOR 
HUMAN  RESOURCES  AND  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT,  CON- 
GRESSIONAL BUDGET  OFFICE 

Mr.  Mundel.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

This  morning,  I  want  to  discuss  the  Federal  commitment  to 
young  people  through  education  and  employment  programs;  the 
growth  of  that  commitment;  and  the  allocation  of  resources  among 
different  groups  of  people. 

I  have  a  prepared  statement  that  I  would  like  to  submit  in  full 
for  the  record.  I  will  briefly  summarize  that  statement  this  morn- 
ing. 

The  Federal  commitment  to  assisting  young  people  through  edu- 
cation, training,  and  employment  programs  is  large,  and  has  grown 
substantially  during  the  last  decade.  Expenditures  for  these  pro- 
grams, including  aid  to  college  students,  exceed  $9  billion  annually 
for  those  youth  aged  14  to  11,  a  per  capita  expenditure  in  excess  of 
$250  per  young  person. 

(Ill) 
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During  the  next  few  months,  the  Congress  faces  important  legis- 
lative and  funding  decisions  that  will  shape  the  future  character  of 
these  policies.  In  order  to  provide  a  background  for  these  decisions, 
I  want  to  treat  three  items  in  this  morning's  testimony. 

First,  a  brief  overview  of  the  youth  employment  and  education 
problems  that  are  the  focus  of  these  programs. 

Second,  a  review  the  size  and  distribution  of  these  programs— 
that  is,  who  gets  the  resources  from  these  $9  billion  of  Federal 
expenditures. 

Third,  a  brief  discussion  of  the  youth  policy  options  and  decisions 
that  confront  the  Congress  over  the  next  year. 

Employment  and  education  problems  exist  for  all  groups  of 
young  people — whites  and  blacks,  men  and  women,  urban,  subur- 
ban, and  rural  kids.  But  they  are  concentrated.  They  are  present  in 
larger  proportions  among  minority,  lower  income,  and  less  educat- 
ed young  people.  This  is  seen  most  dramatically  in  table  1  of  my 
prepared  statement. 

The  unemployment  rates  of  young  blacks  far  exceed  those  of 
whites.  Unemployment  is  generally  higher  among  female  minority 
young  people  than  among  male,  and  among  high  school  drop  outs 
than  among  those  young  people  who  finish  high  school.  Black  and 
Hispanic  drop  outs  fare  even  worse.  Young  women,  both  black  and 
white,  with  children  experience  even  more  significant  employment 
and  unemployment  problems. 

Education  problems  are  similarly  concentrated  among  particular 
groups  of  young  people.  Many  young  people,  even  in  1980,  will  not 
finish  high  school,  but  the  minority  and  low-income  youths  will 
complete  at  even  lower  rates.  In  1978,  10  percent  of  white  youth 
and  14  percent  of  blacks  were  not  enrolled  in  school  and  had  not 
received  a  high  school  degree.  Over  20  percent  of  Hispanic  young 
people  were  not  enrolled  and  had  dropped  out. 

Similarly,  low-income  young  people  drop  out  from  high  school 
much  more  frequently  than  do  their  more  advantaged  counter- 
parts. Seventeen  percent  of  the  youth  with  family  incomes  below 
$15,000  a  year  have  dropped  out  of  high  school  prior  to  completion. 
Young  people  in  particular  regions  of  the  country  experience 
higher  drop  outs  than  those  in  other  regions.  For  example,  almost 
20  percent  of  the  young  people  in  the  rural  South  are  not  enrolled 
in  high  school  and  have  not  graduated  from  high  school,  whereas 
the  average  nonenroUment  or  dropout  rate  for  youths  aged  14  to  22 
for  the  country  as  a  whole  is  11  percent. 

Many  observers  have  predicted  that  these  employment  and  edu- 
cation problems  will  decline  in  the  near  future  because  of  the 
declining  numbers  of  14-  to  22-year-olds.  It  is  argued,  that  as  the 
numbers  decline,  young  people  will  find  it  easier  to  obtain  employ- 
ment; that  high  schools  will  become  less  crowded,  and  therefore, 
more  effective;  and  that,  these  young  people  will  be  more  actively 
sought  by  colleges  and  universities. 

It  is  not  at  all  clear,  however,  that  these  brighter  prospects  will 
hold  true  for  the  less  advantaged  young  people— the  people  who 
have  most  of  the  employment  and  education  problems  that  we  are 
talking  about.  Other  factors— the  economic  outlook,  an  expectation 
of  high  inflation  and  relatively  high  unemployment,  changes  in  the 
adult  labor  force,  and  the  changing  demographic  composition  of  the 


youth  population  itself,  a  population  that  is  increasingly  black  and 
increasingly  minority— make  the  outlook  for  disadvantaged  youth 
much  less  favorable  than  that  for  young  people  in  general. 

These  problems— the  concentration  among  disadvantaged  youth 
of  education  and  employment  difficulties— suggest  that  our  youth 
education  and  employment  programs  should  be  concentrated  on 
those  most  in  need. 

When  we  look  at  table  2,. we  can  see  whether  or  not  the  current 
Federal  effort  is  targeted  on  those  youth  with  the  most  severe 
education  and  employment  problems. 

Federal  money  is  generally  concentrated  on  the  low-income,  non- 
white  youth.  More  than  five  times  as  much  money  is  spent  per 
capita  on  youth  from  lower  income  families  as  is  spent  on  those 
from  higher  income  families.  About  times  as  much  per  capita  is 
spent  on  nonwhite  youth  as  on  white  youth. 

These  are  the  result  of  our  current  array  of  Federal  instruments. 
Ihe  bulk  of  this  assistance  goes  to  youth  who  have  completed  high 
school,  rather  than  those  who  are  still  enrolled  in  high  school  or 
have  dropped  out  before  completing  their  high  school  degrees  Ap- 
proximately 50  percent  of  the  total  expenditure  for  young  people 
between  the  ages  of  14  and  22  is  directed  toward  the  fifth  of  the 
age  group  that  is  enrolled  in  college. 

On  a  per  capita  basis  in  fiscal  year  1979,  the  average  Federal 
expenditure  for  postsecondary  students  was  about  twice  as  much  as 
that  spent  on  nonenrolled  youth  who  did  not  complete  high  school, 
and  about  five  times  as  much  as  that  spent  on  high  school  students 
who  were  still  attempting  to  complete  their  high  school  degrees 

In  the  aggregate,  nearly  IVz  times  as  many  Federal  dollars  were 
directed  to  youth  who  were  enrolled  in  school— that  is,  both  college 
and  high  school— as  were  directed  to  youth  who  were  not  enrolled 
in  school,  who  had  either  completed  school  or  had  dropped  out 
prior  to  completion.  About  $6.5  billion  went  to  those  in  school,  and 
about  $2.7  billion  went  to  those  who  were  not  in  school. 

If  we  look  at  the  education  and  employment  programs  that  aid 
young  people  in  toto,  we  find  that  28  percent  of  the  aid  goes  to 
elementary  school  students,  19  percent  goes  to  secondary  students, 
and  36  percent  goes  to  students  who  are  enrolled  in  college.  An- 
other 22  percent  goes  to  those  students  who  are  not  enrolled  in 
school,  either  high  school  or  college. 

Beyond  the  question  of  targeting— that  is,  beyond  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  money  goes  to  those  people  who  have  the  most 
significant  employment  and  education  problems— we  need  to  ask 
about  the  programs  themselves.  Are  the  resources  effective  in  re- 
ducing the  education  and  employment  problems  at  which  they  are 
aimed? 

The  effectiveness  of  most  Federal  youth  programs— particularly 
programs  aimed  at  high  school  students— is  unfortunately  very 
uncertain.  The  effectiveness  of  Federal  vocational  education  pro- 
grams in  improving  the  labor  market  opportunities  of  graduates  is 
unclear.  A  congressionally  mandated  study  of  vocational  education 
should  improve  our  understanding  of  these  activities. 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  the  compensatory  education 
programs,  such  as  that  supported  by  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act,  are  effective  in  improving  achievement. 
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But,  as  Secretary  Hufstedler  said  yesterday,  these  programs  are 
directed  primarily  at  elementary  school  students.  We  have  very 
little  experience  with  the  effect  of  compensatory  education  pro- 
grams on  high  school  students. 

One  thing  is  clear  from  a  preliminary  evaluation  of  these  various 
youth  training,  education,  and  employment  programs:  there  are  no 
simple  and  no  inexpensive  solutions  that  will  have  long  term  ef- 
fects. 

The  Job  Corps,  a  program  on  which  we  have  some  data  that 
suggest  positive  effects,  costs  approximately  $9,000  to  $10,000  per 
year  per  slot.  Similarly,  if  we  wanted  to  deal  with  the  problems  of 
young  women  with  children — young  women  who  have  dropped  out 
of  high  school  or  face  difficult  employment  prospects— we  would  be 
faced  with  providing  social  services  such  as  child  care  in  order  to 
let  them  have  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  these  employment, 
training,  or  educational  activities.  These  programs  and  the  needed 
social  services  will  not  be  cheap. 

Without  a  concerted  and  carefully  planned  effort  to  improve  t! 
education  and  employment  related  skills  of  these  disadvantaged 
young  people,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  prospects  for  these  young 
people  will  be  improved. 

The  Congress  is  currently  facing  several  critical  youth  policy 
decisions.  One  decision  is  whether  or  not  to  expand,  or  to  imple- 
ment new  programs  in  the  education  and  employment  area.  Alloca- 
tions will  have  to  be  made  among  alternative  areas— expansions  of 
high  school  programs  or  expansions  of  aid  to  postsecondary  schools, 
expansions  of  training  programs  or  expansions  of  employment  pro- 
grams. 

Within  each  program  area,  the  Congress  in  concert  with  the 
administration  will  have  to  establish  priorities  regarding  which 
activities  are  more  effective.  Is  training  more  effective  than  em- 
ployment? Is  student  aid  more  effective  than  an  increased  support 
for  high  school  learning?  Which  activities  are  more  effective  in 
improving  education  and  employment  skills,  and  in  serving  the 
most  needy  population?  Which  programs  should  receive  increasing 
budgetary  attention? 

Several  major  pieces  of  legislation  are  currently  under  discussion 
in  the  Congress.  The  administration  has  proposed  a  new  secondary 
school  program,  and  a  new  employment  and  training  program  for 
disadvantaged  youth.  In  reviewing  these  proposals,  the  Congress 
will  need  to  consider  whether  or  not  funds  should  l3e  designated  for 
specific  purposes,  or  whether  they  should  be  dispersed  to  local 
schools  or  to  local  prime  sponsors  with  the  freedom  to  plan  and 
design  locally  described  and  locally  chosen  programs. 

The  Congress  will  also  have  to  decide  what  system  of  funding 
should  be  used  to  provide  support  for  local  school  districts,  for  local 
prime  sponsors,  for  other  supporters  of  education  and  employment 
activities;  and  whether  Federal  funds  should  be  used  to  encourage 
cooperation  between  the  education  system,  the  CETA  youth  pro- 
grams, and  the  private  employment  sector  into  which  we  hope 
young  people  will  successfully  move. 

The  Congress  also  faces  decisions  about  the  reauthorization  and 
funding  of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  When  most  people  talk  about 
education  and  employment  problem?^,  they  do  not  speak  in  terms  of 
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higher  education.  But  these  programs  deal  often  with  the  same 
kinds  of  young  people,  and  in  a  budgetary  sense  they  often  compete 
for  exactly  the  same  resources  that  improved  high  school  programs 
and  improved  programs  for  high  school  dropouts  will  compete. 

In  higher  education,  the  Congress  will  have  to  decide  whether  to 
expand  student  assistance,  or  to  give  greater  emphasis  to  counsel- 
ing and  other  student  services.  If  the  current  emphasis  on  student 
aid  is  to  be  maintained,  not  only  will  the  level  of  support  have  to 
be  established,  but  the  mix  of  resources  among  grants,  loans,  and 
work,  and  the  mix  of  resources  among  low  income,  middle  income, 
and  upper  income  students  will  need  to  be  established. 

One  way  to  look  at  these  choices  is  to  refer  back  to  what  was 
done  with  the  current  program  in  1979.  If  the  Congress  chooses  to 
fund  the  Higher  Education  Act  as  it  has  been  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  they  will  add  approximately  $200  to  the  per 
capita  support  for  the  young  people  enrolled  in  college. 

If  the  high  school  program  proposed  by  the  administration  is 
adopted,  it  will  add  approximately  $60  to  the  per  capita  support  for 
high  school  students.  The  youth  employment  initiative  would  add 
about  $90  per  capita  support. 

The  difficult  question  that  confronts  you  is  not  only  whether  to 
add  these  per  capita  increases  in  support,  and  with  them  the 
progranis  that  they  will  implement,  but  also  whether  within  those 
per  capita  levels  to  concentrate  those  resources  on  those  students 
most  in  need. 

It  is  clear  that  $60  spread  evenly  among  all  high  school  students 
in  the  country  will  make  very  little  difference.  Similarly,  the  $90 
spread  evenly  among  those  young  people  who  have  dropped  out  of 
high  school  or  who  are  high  school  graduates  but  not  enrolled  in 
college  will  make  very  little  difference. 

Either  the  overall  commitment  of  resources  can  be  increased,  or 
the  resources  can  be  concentrated  on  those  most  in  need. 

These  youth  policy  choices  are  numerous  and  difficult.  My  testi- 
mony today  is  intended  to  give  some  background  for  your  delibera- 
tions, not  to  provide  answers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  welcome  this  opportunity  to  come  before  you 
and  your  committee  today,  and  we  look  forward  to  working  with 
you  and  your  staff  as  you  confront  these  policy  choices  over  the 
next  several  months. 

[Prepared  statement  of  David  Mundel  follows:] 
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0  First,  an  overview  of  the  present  and  future  status  of 
youth  employraenc  and  education  problems; 

o  Second,  a  review  of  the  size  and  distribution  of  federal 
resources  that  are  currently  devoted  to  these  problems; 
and 

o  Third,  a  brief  discussion  of  the  youth  policy  options 
that  Che  Congress   is  likely  to  consider  this  year. 

THE  CURRENT  STATUS  OF  YOUTH  PROBLEMS 

Employment  and  education  problems  exist  among  all  groups  of 
young  people,  but  thay  are  disproportionately  concentrated  among 
;ninoricy,  lower-income,  and  less  educated  youth  (see  Table  I). 
Historically,  the  unemployment  rates  of  young  people  have  ex- 
ceeded chose  of  adults.  In  January  1980,  for  example,  the  unem- 
ploymenc  race  was  16.3  percenc  for  chose  in  che  labor  force  aged 
16  Co  19,  as  compared  wich  4.4  percenc  for  chose  aged  25  co  54. 
.Among  young  people,  che  unemp  loymenc  races  of  blacks  far  exceed 
those  of  whites.  Unemployment  is  generally  higher  among  female 
minorities  than  among  males  and  among  high  school  dropouts  chan 
among  graduates;  black  and  Hispanic  dropouCs  fare  che  worse. 

Educac  ion  problems  are  s  imilarly  concenc raced  among  par- 
cicular  groups  of  youCh.  Many  young  people  do  not  finish  high 
school,  but  minority  and  low-income  youths  have  the  highest 
drop-out  rates.  In  197S,  10  percent  of  whites  and  14  percent  of 
blicks   aged   U   to   22   were    not    enrolled    in    school    and    did  not 
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TABLE   1.     MEASURES  OF  YOUTH  EDUCATION  AND  EMPLOYMENT  PROBLEMS 


Percencage  of  All 

YouCh  vVho  Are  Noc 

Enrolled  in  School 

Type  of 

Percencage  of 

and  Have  Not  Com- 

Vouch 

YouCh  Unemployed^ 

pleted  High  School^ 

Females 

Black 

39 

14 

Hispanic^ 

21 

24 

Whice 

14 

10 

Males 

Black 

34 

15 

Hispan  ic 

17 

25 

Whice 

14 

10 

Locac  ion 

Nonraecropol ican 

16 

12 

General  cicy 

20 

14 

Suburban 

14 

8 

Farai ly  Income 

Less  Chan  15,000 

n/a 

17 

15,000-24,999 

N/A 

6 

25,000  or  more 

N/A 

3 

a.     Bureau  of  Labor  Scaciscics,  annualized  averages  for  calendar 
year  1979  for  youCh  aged  16  Co  19. 


b .  Currenc   Populac  ion  Survey,    Oc  cober    1978,    for  youCh  aged  14 
CO  22. 

c.  Hispanics  are  boch  white  and  black;  chese  cacegories  are  noc 
exc 1  us  ive . 
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have  high  school  degrees,  as  compared  wich  25  percent  of 
Hispanic  youCh  of  Che  same  age.  Seventeen  percenc  of  vouch  wich 
family  incomes  below  $15,000  have  dropped  ouC  of  school,  6  per- 
cenc of  chose  wich  family  incomes  becween  $15,000  and  $25,000, 
and  3  percenc  of  chose  wich  family  incomes  over  $25,000,  Young 
people  living  in  parcicular  regions  of  che  councry  also  have 
high  drop-ouc  races;  for  example,  almosc  20  percenc  of  all  young 
people  aged  14  co  22  in  che  rural  Souch  are  noc  enrolled  in 
school  and  have  noc  graduaced  from  high  school ,  compared  wich 
che  nacional  average  of  11  percenc. 

WILL  THESE  YOUTH  PROBLEMS  EXIST  IN  THE  FUTURE? 

Many  observers  have  predicced  chac  chese  employmenc  and 
educacion  problems  will  decline  in  che  near  fuCure  because  of 
che  projecced  decline  in  che  size  of  che  youch  populacion 
becween  1980  and  1990.  Ic  is  argued  chac  che  declining  number 
of  young  people  wil  1  more  easily  find  jobs ;  will  al  low  high 
schools  Co  be  less  crowded  and  cherefore  more  ef feccive ;  and 
wi  1 1  be  more  ac  cively  sough c  af cer  by  pose  secondary  inscicu- 
cions.  Ic  is  noc  ac  all  clear,  however,  chac  chese  brighcer 
prospeccs  apply  Co  disadvancaged  youCh.  Ocher  faccors — che 
economic    ouclook,    changes    in    che    adulc    labor    force,    and  che 
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changing   demographic    composition  of   the   yoach  population-make 
Che  outlook  less  favorable   for  disadvantaged  youth. 

Economic  outlook.  Vouth  unemployment  in  general,  and 
minority  youth -anemployment  in  particular,  are  very  sensitive  to 
labor  market  conditions.  If  high  unemployment  is  tolerated  dur- 
ing the  1980s  in  order  to  reduce  inflation,  even  higher  youth 
unemployment  rates,  especially  for  minority  youth,  can  be  anti- 
c  ipated. 

Changes  in  the  labor  force.  Rising  participation  of  adults 
in  the  labor  force--for  example,  undocumented  aliens  and  older 
workers-may  provide  new  competition  for  younger  workers  during 
the  next  decade.  If  competition  increases,  the  opportunities 
for  minority  and  disadvantaged  youth  are  likely  to  remain 
rescricced. 

Demographic  composition  of  the  youth  population.  Although 
Che  number  of  young  people  will  decline  over  the  next  decade, 
Che  characcer  of  the  youth  population  will  change  in  ways  that 
oay  maintain  or  increase  the  severity  of  youth  problems. 
Disadvantaged  and  minority  youth  will  represent  an  increasing 
share  of  the  youth  population.  The  nonwhite  segment  of  the 
youth  population  is  expected  to  increase  from  16  percent  at 
present  to  about  19  percent  in  1990.  The  percentage  of 
Hispanics  in  the  youth  population  is  also  growing. 
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THE  DISTRIBUTION  AND  IMPACT  OF  FEDERAL  YOUTH  PROGRAMS 

Federal  support  aimed  at  improving  :he  edijcat  ion  and  em- 
ployment opportanities  or  yoath  is  sizable.  In  a  : ime  of  fiscal 
stringency,  when  there  are  many  other  competing  demands  on  the 
budget,   it  is  important  to  ask  whether  this  money  is  well  spent. 

Are  federal  programs  targeted  on  youth  with  the  most  severe 
education  and  employment  problems?  Federal  money  is  generally 
concentrated  on  low-income  and  nonwhite  youth.  More  than  five 
times  as  much  money  is  spent  per  capita  on  youth  aged  14  to  22 
in  lower-income  families  as  on  those  in  high-income  families, 
and  about  three  and  a  half  times  as  much  per  capita  on  nonwhite 
as  on  white  youth. 

The  bulk  of  federal  assistance  goes  to  youth  who  have  com- 
pleted high  school,  rather  than  those  who  are  still  enrolled  or 
who  have  dropped  out  of  high  school.  Approximately  one-half  of 
the  total  federal  expenditure  for  youth  aged  14  to  22  is 
directed  toward  the  fifth  of  that  age  group  ^vho  are  enrolled  in 
college.  On  a  per  capita  basis  in  fiscal  year  1979,  the  average 
federal  expend  it ure  for  post  secondary  students  was  about  twice 
as  much  as  that  s pent  on  nonenrol  1  ed  youth  who  dropped  out  of 
high  school,  and  about  five  times  as  much  as  that  spent  on  high 
school   students  (see  Table  2).     In  the  aggregate,   nearly  two  and 


TAHLK  2.     ESTIMATED    PhK   CAPITA   DISTKItiUTlON   OF    ttUEKAL  EDUCATION  AND  EMPLOYMENT  KONDS  TO  ALL  YOOTII  ACKl)    \^-22  BY 
EDUCATIONAL  STATOS,    INCOME.  AND  KACE  DUKINC  THE    197«-1979  SCHOOL  YEAR:      IN  DOLl-ARS^ 


Total   Populat  ion 

Kami  I  y   I  tit  oiue 

Less  than  n.OOO 
IS,000-2A/J99 
2'), 000  «>i  iiHtre 


Youth  Enrolled   in  School 


All 
Youth 


255 


413 
107 
72 


In  High 
School 


In  Post- 
secDnda  ry 


1  39 


267 
46 
30 


6^2 


1,287 
202 


YooLh  Nut  Enrolled   in  Sch»^ul 


High  Schuol 
Incoinp  I  e  t  e 


52  2 


J90 
63 
25 


lltgt)  Schuul 
Craduates 


A I t  ended 
Pes  t  secuoda  ry 


157 


258 
1  3 


169 
U 
b 


Race 

Nonwh  i  1 1 
Wh  i  t  e 


658 
183 


375 
91 


1.642 
552 


869 
191 


568 
99 


330 
61 


S()I)Ki:K:     CHO  estimates  based  un  data   from  the  Office  of  Education,    the  Department    uf  Labur.   and   the   Uureau  ut  the 
Census . 

a.  Expen«H  t  III  t's   for  youths  enrulled   in  pruprietary  schouls  are  nut    included   in  this  table. 

b.  Less  than  $1 .00. 


to 
to 


1 2 ! ) 
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a  halt  ciaes  as  many  ft-dtiral  doLLars  kvere  directed  to  youths 
aged  14  to  22  who  were  en ro  I  led  in  school ,  as  to  youths  aged 
14  to  22  who  were  not  enrolled  in  school.  About  $6.5  billion 
dol lars  went  to  those  in  school  and  $2.7  bill  ion  went  to  those 
not  in  school .  Federa I  educa t ion  programs  distribute  nearly  all 
funds  to  in-school  youth,  while  employment  programs  distribute 
one-third  or  their  expenditures  to  these  youth. 

Besides  the  differences  in  federal  expenditures  for  differ- 
ent types  of  youth  aged  14  to  22,  there  are  large  differences  in 
federal  expend  it  ures  for  e lemen tary ,  secondary ,  and  col  lege  stu- 
dents (see  Tab  le  3).  Educational  programs  direct  most  of  their 
funds  to  elementary  and  college  students.  In  fiscal  year  1979, 
34  percent  of  total  federal  education  program  expenditures  were 
d  irec  ted  to  a lemen tary  school  students,  12  percent  ro  secondary 
school  students,  and  54  percent  to  college  students.  Employment 
programs  provided  about  $1.2  bill  ion  to  h  igh  school  students 
during  fiscal  year  1979,  and  no  funds  to  elementary  students . 
From  educat  ion  and  emp loyraent  programs  together .  23  percent  of 
the  funds  go  to  elementary  students,  19  percent  to  secondary 
students,  36  percent  to  college  students,  and  22  percent  to 
those  not  in  school. 

Are  federal  programs  effective  in  reducing  the  employment 
and   educational    problems    of   youth?     The   effectiveness    of  most 


rAHI.K  i,  DIS  Ikl  HIJTION  UK  I'tUKKAL  KDUCATlUNAL  ANU  YUUTH  KMPLUYMfcINT  blXPfclNUl  lURtS  AMONG 
KLtMKNTAKY.  StCUNUAKY.  ANU  COLLtCh:  STllDfclNTS  ANU  UKTWfclfclN  IN-SCHOOL  AND  UUT-OK- 
SCHOUl.  YOUTH  AGtU  lA  t.)  22.   KISCAL  YhlAR  1979:      IN  MILLIONS  UK  IXJLIARS 


KducaC  ion  and  bm" 
ployment  Programs 
Tot  al  Percentage 
txpen-  Uistri- 
d  i  C  ures     but  ion 


Educat  ion 
Programs 


Percentage 
fclxpen-  Uistri- 
d  i  t  ures        t)ut  ion 


Kmpl  oynient 
Programs 


Percentage 
txpen-  Distri- 
ditures  button 


TOTAL 

In-School 
Element  ary 
(ages  3-11) 


11,903 
9,2A8 
2,704 


100 
78 
23 


8,028 
7,9  73 
2,7UA 


100 
99 
34 


3,874 
1,274 
0 


100 
33 


Secondary 
(ages  14-17) 


2,218 


19 


972 


12 


1  ,245 


32 


Cdl legr 
(;*ges  Xb-n) 

Out  -ut-iicbool 


4,326 
2,655 


36 
22 


4,297 
55 


54 
1 


29 
2,600 


1 

67 


High  school 
i  ncomplete 

High  school 
gr  adutit  es 


1,269 


1  ,386 


12 


48 


1,221 


1,379 


32 


36 


SOURCK:     CBO    estimates    based    on    information    fr«n    the    Office    of    Education    and  the 
Ueparnient   of  Labor.  |  ^  | 

NOTE:     Components  may  not  add  to  total  because  of  rounding. 
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federal  youth  programs — parcicularly  programs  aimed  high 
school  students  —  in  reducing  the  educational  and  employment 
problems  Is  very  uncertain.  The  effectiveness  of  federal 
vocat  ional  educa t  ion  programs  in  improving  the  labor  market 
opportunities  of  graduates  Is  unclear;  a  Congressional ly  man- 
dated study  of  vocational  educ  at  ion  is  expected  to  shed  some 
I Ight  on  this  issue .  It  Is  general ly  acknowledged  that  compen- 
satory education  programs,  such  as  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  (ESEA),  are  moderately  successful  at  Im- 
proving achievement,  but  most  of  these  programs  have  been 
directed  at  elementary  school  students.  The  Department  of  I.abor 
is  currently  evaluating  the  Youth  Employment  Demonstration 
Projects  Act,  and  their  evaluations  will  be  essential  to  an 
informed  debate  on  the  reauthor  izat  ion  and  redes ign  of  the se 
programs.  Long-standing,  highly  intensive  training  programs, 
such  as  the  Job  Corps,  are  recognized  as  somewhat  successful  at 
meeting  the  needs  of  disadvantaged  youth.  Federal  student  aid 
programs  have  shown  limited  success  in  increasing  the  participa- 
tion in  post  secondary  education  of  young  adults  from  lower-in- 
come families. 

One  thing  Is  clear  from  our  prel Imlnary  evalua : Ion  of  var- 
ious youth  education,    training,    and  employment   programs:  there 
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are  no  simple  or  inexpensive  solutions  that  will  nave  long-ten 
e  f  feces  on  par  c  ic  i pant: s .  Without  concercec  and  carefully 
planned  efforts  to  improve  educa  t  iop.  and  err.p  I  oy-nent-re  1  a  ted 
akills,  the  problems  of  d  i  sadvan:  a'^ed  yo^ith  are  unli'lvely  to  be 
solved . 

YOUTH  POLICY  CHOICES  THAT  CONFRONT  THE:  CONGRESS 

The  Congress  is  cur  rent  1 y  f ac  ing  several  cr i t  ic  a  1  youth 
pol Ley  dec  is  ions .  One  dec  is  ion  is  whe  ther  or  not  to  con t  inue 
the  expansion  of  youth-oriented  education  and  employmenc  pro- 
grams during  a  period  of  overal 1  budget  s  t r  ingency .  Al 1 ocat  ions 
wi  1 1  have  to  be  made  among  alternative  areas :  expans  ions  of 
high  school  programs  or  posc secondary  education  assistance;  ex- 
pansions of  training  or  employment  programs.  Within  each  pro- 
gram area ,  the  Congress  will  have  to  establish  priori:  ies  re- 
garding  which  activities  are  mor^  effective  in  improving  basic 
education  and  emplovmenc  skills  and  in  serving  the  most  needy 
rec  ipien t  s  ,  and  thus  wh  ich  programs  shou  Id  rece  i ve  increased 
budge  tar y  emphas  is . 

Another  important  issue  is  the  design  or  authorization  of 
youth  policies.  Three  major  pieces  of  legi  s  la t  ion  a: fee  t  ing 
youth     are    currently    under    discussion    within     the  Congress. 
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First,  a  aajor  new  secondary  school  educacion  program  has  been 
proposed  by  the  Actnin  i  3 1  rat  ion  as  part  of  its  vouth  iniciative. 
Th  is  proposal  wouli  inc  rease  federal  support  for  n  igh  school s  in 
low-incor:ie  areas  to  improve  the  education  and  basic  skills  of 
disadvantaged  youth.  In  reviewing  chis  proposal,  the  Congress 
will  be  considering  several  issues:  whether  funds  should  be 
designated  for  specific  purposes,  such  as  teacher  training  or 
program  development;  what  system  of  funding  should  be  used  to 
provide  support  to  local  school  districts;  and  whether  and  how 
to  encourage  coordination  between  high  schools  and  the  CETA 
youth  programs. 

Second,  the  Administration  has  also  proposed,  as  part  of 
its  youth  employment  initiative,  to  reauthorize  and  consolidate 
several  of  the  programs  under  the  Youth  Employment  Demonstration 
Projects  Act  (YEDPA).  The  .Administration's  fiscal  year  1981 
budget  proposes  increased  funding  for  those  activities.  These 
proposals  rai.se  several  issues  for  the  Congress :  the  relat  ive 
ef fee t  iveness  of  t ra  ining  and  job  crea: ion ;  the  potent  ial  for 
coordination  between  schooling  and  employment  opportunities;  and 
how  tightly  youth  programs  should  be  targeted. 

Third,  the  decisions  about  the  reauthorization  and  funding 
of    the    Higher    Educat  ion    Act    also    confront    t ne    Congress  with 
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niajor  choices:  •••he:  her  Co  expand  sCadenc  as. -5  is  ranee  or  :o  give 
greater  err.phasls  to  counseling  and  service  ac:ivL:ies  s;i.'jn  as 
chose  provided  by  the  Upward  Bound  and  Talent  Search  progr.^ins. 
I :  the  current  empha? is  on  s  c udent  3  id  is  :na  int a  ined  ,  the  ix  of 
resources  amotig  grants,  loans,  and  wor'<-study  programs  will  need 
f)  be  dec  ided .  V  i th  in  each  of  the  se  programs ,  :he  d  is  tr  ibut  ion 
of  scarce  federal  support  among  different  :ypes  students  will 
also  have  to  be  established. 

The  youth  policy  cho  ices  that  confront  th^  Congress  are 
numero'JS  and  difficult.  My  testimony  today  is  intended  to  give 
some  background  for  your  de 1 iberat  ions ,  not  to  provide  answers , 
Mr .  Cha  i  rnian ,  at  the  request  of  sev^^ral  coramit  tees ,  the  CBO  is 
Currently  conducting  studies  or  several  of  the  vouch  policy 
choices  chac  will  confronc  Che  Congress.  We  hope  thac  we  can 
meec  with  you  aga  in  later  Co  discuss  Che  results  of  these 
analyses. 
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APPENDIX  TABLES 


APPENUIX  i.     ESTIMATED  1)1 STK IBUT ION  OK  THE  YOUTH  POPULATION  AGRD   K«-22  BY  EDUCATIONAL  STATUS,    INCOME,  AND  RACE 
DURING  THE   1978-1979  SCHOOL  YEAR:     IN  THOUSANDS^ 


Youth  Enrolled 

in  School 

Youth 

Not  Enrol  1 ed  in 

School 

All 

In  High 

In  Po3t- 

High  School 

High  School 

At  tended 

Yuuth 

School 

;econdary 

Incumplere 

Graduates 

Postsecondary 

Total  Population 

36,OA2 

15,996 

6,249 

3,938 

7,260 

2.597 

Family  Income 

Leas  than  13,000 

18.315 

7,022 

2,421 

3.141 

4,316 

1,414 

15,000-24,999 

10,321 

5,284 

1,764 

586 

1,992 

694 

25,000  or  more 

7,A06 

3.691 

2,064 

211 

952 

489 

Race 

Nonwhi  te 

5,514 

2,729 

805 

760 

898 

323 

Uli  ire 

30,527 

13,267 

5,445 

3,178 

6,363 

2,275 

SOURCE:     CBO  ostlmatcs 

based  on  the  October   1978  Current  Popu 

lacion  Survey,  Bureau 

of  Che  Census. 

NOTE:     Components  may 

not  add  to 

totals  because  of 

round  ing . 

a.     Ih'iR  population  estimate  does 

not   include  youth 

enrol  1 ed 

in  special  schools  or 

proprietary   instiCut  ions . 
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ymitti  tHf  ol  ird   in  School 
In  Nigh  In  PosC*  *" 

School  srcondary 


Youth  Noc  Knrolled  in  School 


High  St-hool 
Inc  (NaplrCtf 


High  School 
Graduates 


At  C ended 
Postsecondary 
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4 

, ; : / 

4, 1/s. ; 
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1  ,  n/.9 
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J* 

1 

«» 
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I .  1 
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■ 
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9, 

.0 

; 
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APPENDIX  3.  ESTIMATED  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FEDERAL  EXPENDITURES  FOR  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  KDUCATION  PROGRAMS  TO 
YOUTH  AGED  14-22  BY  EDUCATIONAL  STATUS,  INCOME.  AND  RACE  DURING  THE  1978-1979  SCHOOL  YEAR:  IN 
MILLIONS  OK  DOLLARS^ 


Youth  Enrolled 

in  School 

Youth 

Nut  Enrol  1 ed 

in  Sclioo) 

All 

In  High 

In  Post- 

High  School 

High  Schoul 

Attended 

Youth 

School 

secontiary 

Incompl ete 

Graduates 

Postaecondary 

Total  Population 

753.  7 

618.4 

80.5 

47.7 

4.9 

2.3 

Family  Income 

Less  than  13,000 

469.9 

396.  1 

41.7 

25.9 

4.4 

1.8 

15,000-24,999 

224.9 

177.8 

30.0 

16.5 

0.3 

0.3 

2^,000  or  mote 

58.9 

44.4 

8.8 

5.3 

0.2 

0.2 

Race 

Nunwh  i  te 

243.6 

208.2 

18.3 

12.5 

3.3 

1.2 

White 

510. 1 

410.  1 

62.2 

35.2 

1.6 

1.0 

00 


SOURCE:     CHO  estimates  based  on  data  from  the  Office  of  Education. 
NOTE:     Components  may  nut  add  to  totals  because  uf  rounding. 

a.  Federal  expenditures  fur  students  attending  proprietary  institutions  are  nut  included  in  tliis  estimate.  Sume 
programs,  such  as  vocatiunal  and  uccupational  educatiun,  distribute  funds  to  cuinmunity  cul leges,  four-year 
college.4,  and  adtilt  cniucation  programs,   as  well  as  tu  high  schools. 
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APPENDIX  A.     ESTIMATKI)  I)  I STK I  BUT  I  ON  OF   KEDERAL  EXPENDITUKES   PUR  YOUTH   EMPLOYMENT  PROGRAMS  TO  YOUTH  AGKU    14-22  BY 
EDUCATIONAL  STATUS,    INCOME,  AND  RACE  DURING  TIIK  19  78-1979  SCHOOL  YEAR:     IN  MILLIONS  01-  DOLLARS^ 


Yooth  Enrol  led 

in  School 

Yoiitli 

Not  Enrolled 

in  Svhool 

All 

In  Hi^h 

In  Post- 

High  School 

High  School 

At  tondfd 

Yooth 

School 

secondary 

Incomplete 

Graduat  es 

P'.js  t  secondary 

Total   Popiil  at  ion 

3.874.7 

1 ,245.4 

29.2 

1 ,220.9 

1  ,  13  L  ! 

246.  1 

Family  Income 

LcKs  than  IS.OOO 

3,820.5 

1.245.4 

29.2 

1,200. 5 

!, 108.0 

237.4 

15.000-24.999 

54.1 

0 

0 

20.4 

25.0 

H.  7 

25,000  nr  m)re 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Race 

Nonwh  i  to 

2,009. 1 

731.0 

13.5 

649.0 

507.  1 

108.5 

Wit  i  1 1* 

1,865.6 

514.4 

15.6 

571.9 

625.9 

137.7 

SOURCE:     CliO  t*Hi.imatt2s  hased  on  data  from  tlie  Uepattmcnt  of  Labor. 


NOTE:     ComponenLs  may  not  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 

a.   Kederal  expenditures  for  students  attending  proprietary  institutions  are  not   included   in  tliis  estimate. 
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APPENDIX  5.  ESTIMATED  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FEDERAL  EXPENDITURES  FOR  POSTSECONDARY  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  TO  YOUTH  ACKI) 
lA-22  BY  EDUCATIONAL  STATUS,  INCOME,  AND  RACE  DURING  THE  1978-1979  SCHOOL  YKAR:  IN  MILLIONS  OK 
DOLLARS^ 


Youth  Enrolled  In  School 

Youth 

Not  Enrol  led  i n 

School 

All 

In  High 

In  Post- 

High  School 

High  School 

At  tended 

Youth 

School 

secondary 

Incomplete 

Graduates 

Post  secondary 

Total  Population 

A, 578.0 

362.0 

A, 216.0 

0 

0 

0 

Family  Income 

Less  than  15,000 

3, 277. A 

231. A 

3,0A6.0 

0 

0 

0 

15,000-24,999 

823.8 

65.8 

760.0 

0 

0 

0 

25,000  or  more 

A7A.8 

6A.8 

AlO.O 

0 

0 

0 

Race 

Nonwh  ite 

1,372.8 

82.8 

1,290.0 

0 

0 

0 

Wliite 

3,205.2 

279.2 

2,926.0 

0 

0 

0 

SOURCE:     CBO  estimates 

based  on  data 

from  tite  Department  of  Education. 

NOTE:     Components  may 

not  add  to 

totals  because 

of  rounding. 

a.  Federal   expenditures   for  students 

at  tend  ing 

proprietary   institutions  are  not 

included   in  this 

estimate.  Some 

Social  Security  and 

veterans  * 

benefits  go  to 

students  enrol  led  in 

high  school. 
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Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Mundel,  in  the  consideration  of  the  Federal  distribution  of 
education  money,  have  you  taken  into  account  any  degree  of  substi- 
tution of  Federal  money  for  local  resources  in  those  instances  in 
which  the  money  has  been  allocated  to  so-called  disadvantaged 
youth? 

Mr.  Mundel.  No.  The  numbers  in  table  2  and  throughout  the 
testimony  refer  to  the  total  amounts  of  Federal  support. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  You  did  not  relate  that  at  all  to  local  resources. 

Mr.  Mundel.  We  have  not  done  similar  distributions  on  local 
resources.  Nor  have  we  yet  asked  the  question,  which  I  think  has 
to  be  asked,  whether  or  not  these  Federal  resources  add  to,  supple- 
ment, or  simply  replace  resources  that  would  have  occurred  other- 
wise. I  think  that  is  important  in  any  Government  activity.  If  we 
give  more  money  to  high  schools,  will  we  be  adding  resources? 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Keeping  in  mind  that  the  Federal  dollars  on  a 
percentage  basis  are  relatively  small  as  compared  with  the  total 
resources  to  accomplish  the  job,  I  am  wondering  whether  or  not  the 
small  amount  of  Federal  assistance,  unless  it  is  extremely  targeted 
and  mandated  to  achieve  specific  purposes,  and  also  done  in  such  a 
way  that  local  resources  are  not  in  any  way  reduced  in  order  to 
effect  some-economies  at  the  local  level  

This  is  a  rather  insignificant  addition  to  the  resources.  You  have 
not  considered  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Mundel.  We  have  not  considered  that.  I  think  some  of  the 
provisions  that  the  administration  has  proposed,  and  that  are  pres- 
ent in  other  education  and  employment  proposals,  for  maintenance 
of  effort  by  States  and  localities  would  help  to  prevent  the  substitu- 
tion of  Federal  funds  for  State  or  local  funds. 

To  the  extent  that  the  programs  are  concentrated  on  particular 
groups  of  either  schools  or  young  people,  and  to  the  extent  that  the 
activities  for  which  the  money  can  be  used  are  restricted  by  con- 
gressional or  regulatory  action,  we  would  expect  that  substitution 
would  be  less  of  a  problem.  Simply  to  spread  the  money  would,  I 
think,  result  in  very  little  additional  new  service  to  the  young 
people  we  are  concerned  about. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  I  assume  the  Budget  Office  has  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  review  the  administration's  proposal.  Obviously,  we  don't 
have  a  bill  before  us,  and  I  am  wondering  to  what  extent  do  the 
comments  made  by  you  apply  at  all  to  the  administration's  propos- 
al. 

Mr.  Mundel.  With  me  today  is  Jan  Grassmuck  of  our  staff.  Over 
the  last  several  days,  she  and  I  have  read  the  preliminary  specifica- 
tions for  the  administration  proposal.  That  reading  is  in  no  way  a 
thorough  analysis  of  a  very  complex  piece  of  legislation.  We  will  be 
doing  that  sort  of  analysis  shortly. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  You  would  have  no  comment  specifically  on  the 
proposal  at  this  time? 

Mr.  Mundel.  Broadly  speaking,  the  administration  s  two  propos- 
als— the  education  proposal  and  the  employment  and  training  pro- 
posals—attempt to  target  resources,  both  in  terms  of  which  schools 
are  eligible  and  in  terms  of  which  young  people  are  eligible  for 
employment  and  educational  services. 
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Our  preliminary  roadin^^  suggests  that  these  proposals  are  less 
restrictive  than  current  laws  in  terms  of  the  kinds  and  styles  of 
activities  that  could  be  supported.  But  since  our  reading  is  merely 
preliminary,  and  since  what  we  read  are  legislative  specifications 
rather  than  a  law  and  actual  regulations,  it  is  difficult  to  say  how 
restrictive  or  nonrestrictive  the  proposals  will  really  be. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  You  indicated  that  the  solution  is  not  simple,  or 
inexpensive.  Would  you  believe  that  the  addition  of  approximately 
$1  billion  on  the  education  side  of  the  proposal  constitutes  an 
inexpensive  approach,  or  a  reasonably  effective  approach?  How 
would  you  classify  it? 

Mr.  MuNDEL.  If  that  money  were  concentrated  so  that  instead  of 
making  available  an  average  of  $f)0  per  young  person  in  additional 
service,  the  program  provided  about  10  times  that  much  to  the 
young  people  in  question,  that  program  could  make  a  difference. 
But  that  is  a  suspicion  rather  than  a  judgment  based  on  a  formal 
analysis. 

We  have  done  very  little  with  compensatory  high  school  pro- 
grams. We  have  done  very  little  research.  We  have  done  very  little 
implementation.  One  has  to  question  what  we  can  do  before  we 
implement  the  program. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  You  indicated  that  the  Department  of  Labor  is 
currently  evaluating  the  Youth  Employment  and  Demonstration 
Projects  Act,  and  that  their  evaluation  will  be  essential  to  an 
informed  debate.  Are  you  familiar  with  whether  or  not  their  evalu- 
ation is  completed,  or  what  at  the  present  time  is  the  status  of  such 
evaluations? 

Mr.  MuNDEL.  To  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  most  of  the  evalua- 
tions are  not  yet  completed.  We  have  seen  some  preliminary  analy- 
sis of  the  participants  in  the  entitlements  project.  There  have  been 
more  thorough  analyses  of  the  Job  Corps.  By  and  large,  the  evi- 
dence from  those  projects— from  the  experiments  and  demonstra- 
tions—is not  in  a  shape  that  it  can  be  summarized  or  can  be  the 
basis  for  appropriate  policy  decisions. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Job  Corps  is  one  of  the  prime  examples  of  the 
programs  that  everybody  agrees  are  reasonably  successful.  I  don't 
know  whether  you  would  agree  with  that  or  not,  but  1  think  your 
statement  implies  it.  Yet,  it  is  one  that  is  not  being  expanded, 
although  the  authorization  has  been  granted  by  this  committee  and 
so  far  as  I  know  the  appropriation  is  available. 

So  this  is  a  prime  example  of  some  instance  in  which  we  are  not 
moving  ahead.  The  evaluation  has  been  favorable,  and  Congress 
has  responded. 

Mr.  MuNDEL.  I  think  your  summary  and  sense  of  our  testimony 
is  correct. 

On  the  employment  side  of  the  administration's  specification, 
they  say,  and  I  think  I  am  quoting,  *it  is  the  intent  of  these 
resources  to  provide  support  for  nonresidential  programs  that  are 
like  the  Job  Corps."  But  the  employment  side  of  the  specifications 
does  not  restrict  the  money  for  intensive  services  like  the  Job 
Corps. 

The  Job  Corps  is  probably  the  youth  program  on  which  we  have 
the  best  evidence.  That  evidence  suggests  in  terms  of  employment, 
in  terms  of  wages,  and  in  terms  of  success  in  the  military— we  have 


a  fair  amount  of  evidence  about  Job  Corps  graduates  in  the  mili- 
tary—that the  program  has  positive  effects.  The  evidence  also  sug- 
gests that  the  program  is  very  expensive.  We  have  to  ask  whether 
those  effects  are  worth  the  $9,000  to  $10,000  per  slot  that  it  costs  to 
run  the  Job  Corps  program. 

Some  of  that  is  residential  costs.  So,  to  the  extent  that  the 
administration  s  proposal  resulted  in  nonresidential  programs,  the 
per  year  costs  would  be  lower  than  $9,000  to  $10,000. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  There  is  no  prohibition  about  having  nonresiden- 
tial ones,  and  that  obviously  would  reduce  the  cost.  The  law  per- 
mits that,  so  it  would  not  be  a  barrier  in  any  case. 

Mr.  MuNDEL.  I  cannot  explain  why  the  Job  Corps  has  not  been 
expanded,  or  why  people  have  not  proposed  expanding  it, 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Mundel. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Goodling. 

Mr.  Goodling.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Yesterday,  I  asked  the  Secretary  if  her  unemployment  statistics 
included  postsecondary  students.  She  did  not  know.  How  about 
your  unemployment  statistics,  do  they  include  postsecondary  stu- 
dents? 

Mr.  Mundel.  We  have  some  data  that  separates  out  the  unem- 
ployment rates  of  young  people,  whether  they  are  enrolled  or  not 
enrolled  in  school.  I  would  be  happy  to  supply  those  for  the  record. 
But  most  published  unemployment  statistics  include  students,  both 
college  students  and  high  school  students. 

[Information  referred  to  follows:] 

Qtwsftort.  How  about  your  unemployment  statistics,  do  they  include  postsecondarv 
students? 

Answer.  We  have  some  data  that  separates  out  the  unemployment  rates  of  youn^ 
people,  whether  they  are  enrolled  or  not  enrolled  in  schwjl.  But  most  unemployment 
statistics  mclude  students,  both  college  studenUs  and  high  school  students.  High 
school  dropouts,  and  young  people  enrolled  in  elementary  and  high  school  generally 
have  the  highest  unemployment  rates.  College  students  and  n  on -en  rolled  high 
school  graduates  fare  better  in  terms  of  employment  (see  Table  1), 

If  college  students  (who  have  a  lower  unemployment  rate  than  other  vouths  aged 
are  not  included,  the  unemployment  rate  for  all  youths  aged  increases 
slightly.  While  lO.H  percent  of  all  young  pi'ople  were  unemploved  in  Octobi»r  VMK 
11, :i  percent  of  all  young  jx^ople  excluding  college  students',  were  unemployed. 

TABLE  1 -PERCENT  UNEMPLOYED  AGED  16-24  BY  SCHOOL  ENROLLMENT  STATUS.  RACE.  HISPANIC 
ORIGIN  AND  SEX  IN  OCTOBER  1978 
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Mr.  Goodling.  It  makes  a  pretty  big  difference  when  you  are 
talking  about  unemployed  youth. 
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Mr.  MuNDEL.  It  makes  a  large  difference  in  the  numbers,  and  it 
makes  a  pretty  big  difference  in  the  rates. 

Mr.  GoODUNG.  You  touched  on  the  amount  that  is  spent,  I  be- 
lieve, for  postsecondary  students  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Would  you  say  that  postsecondary  aid  tends  to  reduce  the  unem- 
ployment figure? 

In  other  words,  is  there  a  benefit  from  that  expense  you  are 
talking  about? 

Mr.  MuNDEL.  I  would  say  there  is  a  benefit  to  higher  education 
programs.  The  effect  of  those  programs  on  the  unemployment  rate 
depends  on  two  factors.  The  first  is  whether  the  programs  actually 
encourage  more  people  to  go  on  to  school.  The  evidence  there 
suggests  that  for  lower  and  and  moderate-income  studi  .ts  the 
programs  have  some  positive  effect. 

Mr.  GoODUNG.  So  the  targeted  population  we  are  talking  about 
is  affected? 

Mr.  MuNDEL.  Yes. 

Once  they  are  in  school,  the  question  is  whether  or  not  these 
same  people  need  support,  or  need  to  work  because  their  families 
need  support,  and  whether  they  can  find  part-time  jobs.  I  don't  at 
the  top  of  my  head  have  the  comparative  unemployment  rates  of 
in-school/in-college  youth  by  family  income  status.  I  will  be  happy 
to  go  through  that  analysis  for  the  record. 

[Information  referred  to  follows:] 

Question.  So  the  targeted  population  we  are  talking  about  is  affected? 

Answer.  Once  they  are  in  school,  the  question  is  whether  or  not  these  same  people 
need  support,  or  need  to  work  because  their  families  need  support,  and  whether 
they  can  find  part-time  jobs.  The  comparative  unemployment  rates  of  in-school/in- 
college  youth  by  family  income  status  indicate  that  either  enrolled  or  non-enrolled 
youth  from  low-income  families  have  the  highest  unemployment  rates  (see  Table  2». 

TABLE  2,-PERCENT  OF  YOUNG  PEOPLE  AGED  16-19  WHO  ARE  UNEMPLOYED  BY  SCHOOL 
ENROLLMENT  STATUS,  FAMILY  INCOME  AND  SEX,  OCTOBER  1977 


School  status  and  tamity  income 


Male  Fenule 


Enrolled 

Under  $10,000    25  6  26  2 

$10,000  to  $14,999      15.6  19.1 

$15,000  to  $24,999      11  9  12.0 

S25.000  Or  more       13  0  12  6 

Nol  enrolled. 

Under  $10,000    .    .      ?5  7  33  6 

$10,000  to  $14,999            .    .      '  18  0 

$15,000  to  $24,999  .    li  1  114 

$2  000  Of  more    10  3  119 

Source  US  Department  of  LatXK  Boreau  ot  Labor  Statistics.  Students  Graduates  ^nd  Dropouts  m  the  latXM  Market  Or^oN"  October 
1979 

Mr.  GooDLiNG.  Thank  you. 

You  make  a  statement  on  page  11  that  I  somehow  agree  with, 
but  I  want  to  know  whether  you  have  studies  that  will  bac.  it  up. 

"It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  compensatory  education  pro- 
grams, such  as  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act,  are  moderately — I  would  add  only  moderately — successful." 
You  don't  have  only. 
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Do  you  have  statistical  information  or  any  studies  to  back  this 
up? 

Mr.  MuNDEL.  The  evidence  that  we  are  using  is  from  a  series  of 
studies  of  title  I,  which  were  done  for  the  National  Institute  of 
Education  and  other  administrative  agencies.  The  studies  deal  pri- 
marily with  elementary  school  programs.  There  are  very  few  stud- 
ies of  basic  skills  compensatory  high  school  programs. 

Mr.  GooDLiNG.  You  make  a  statement  on  page  12  with  which  I 
wholeheartedly  agree.  I  just  hope  that  we  can  find  some  way  to 
find  the  answer.  "Without  concerted  and  carefully  planned  efforts 
to  improve  education  and  employment-related  skills,  the  problems 
of  disadvantaged  youth  are  unlikely  to  be  solved." 

Of  course,  that  is  the  purpose  of  all  of  these  hearings. 

Let  me  ask  you  one  other  question.  Given  the  high  rate  of 
inflation,  and  I  guess  this  week  we  are  talking  about  18  percent, 
what  do  you  see  as  the  economic  implications  of  adding  another  $1 
billion  to  our  spending  programs?  Do  you  see  the  benefits 
outweighing  the  costs  in  relationship  to  inflation,  and  its  impact  on 
inflation? 

Mr.  MuNDEL.  I  think  an  addition  of  $1  to  $2  billion  to  the 
Federal  expenditures  would  have  little  effect  on  inflation,  even  if 
that  $1  to  $2  billion  were  added  to  the  deficit.  I  think  that  is 
particularly  true  for  programs  such  as  the  ones  we  are  talking 
about,  if  they  are  well  targeted. 

The  second  reason  why  expanding  these  programs  is  unlikely  to 
affect  inflation  is  that  they  are  not  competing  for  a  resource  that  is 
in  scarce  supply.  The  problem  is  that  there  are  plenty  of  these 
young  people  who  are  not  enrolled,  who  have  not  graduated  from 
high  school,  and  who  are  unemployed.  We  are  not  competing  with 
private  employers  for  those  young  people.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is, 
if  the  unemployment  rates  are  true,  that  private  sector  employers 
are  by  and  large  simply  not  interested  in  employing  these  young 
people. 

So,  we  are  not  bidding  up  the  wages.  The  immediate  effect  on  the 
wage  structure  and  inflation,  I  think,  would  be  very  small,  and  the 
aggregate  effect  of  an  expenditure  increase  of  this  magnitude  by 
itself  would  be  relatively  small. 

We  could  say  that  to  each  and  every  subcommittee,  of  course,  but 
the  aggregate  effect  if  everyone  did  it  could  be  quite  substantial. 

Mr.  GooDLiNG.  Do  you  have  any  studies  where  subminimal  wages 
or  youth  differentials  have  a  positive  effect  on  youth  unemploy- 
ment? 

Mr.  MuNDEL.  We  have  done  some  preliminary  reviews  of  a  series 
of  studies  on  that.  What  they  suggest  is  that  the  employment 
opportunities  for  young  people,  particularly  disadvantaged  young 
people,  would  increase  in  number  were  we  to  have  a  subminimal  or 
a  lower  minimum  wage  for  these  young  people.  But,  depending  on 
the  status  of  the  economy,  some  of  that  increased  employment 
opportunity  for  young  people  would  come  at  the  expense  of  reduced 
employment  opportunities  for  other  people  in  the  labor  force. 

Mr.  GooDLiNG.  When  you  get  a  piece  of  legislation,  will  you 
evaluate  that  legislation  in  relationship  to  duplicity  and  coordina- 
tion, and  so  on,  as  far  as  all  other  programs  that  are  now  in 
ope  "ation? 
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Mr.  MuNDEL.  Yes.  We  have  underway,  at  the  request  of  several 
committees,  a  series  of  studies  on  education  and  employment  pro- 
grams for  young  people.  Included  in  those  studies  are  an  effort  to 
analyze  coordination  or  duplication  of  services  and  the  effect. 

Mr.  GooDUNG.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Miller. 

Mr.  Miller.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Mundel,  through  your  testimony  you  say  time  and  again 
that  it  is  a  question  of  concentrating  the  effort.  You  said  at  one 
point  that  if  tenfold  that  $60  amount  was  used  that  would  be 
better. 

From  time  to  time,  when  the  Congress  makes  decisions  such  as 
in  the  energy  field,  we  ask  how  much  does  it  cost  to  get  that  extra 
barrel  of  oil  out  of  the  ground.  I  think  economists  refer  to  that  as 
marginal  cost.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Mundel.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  don't  think  the  legislation  would  intend  to  spread 
the  $60  or  spread  the  money  as  widely  as  you  depicted  it  there.  It 
does  have  some  poverty  standards,  and  priorities,  and  so  forth.  But 
let's  just  take  the  h3rpothetical  spreading  of  the  $60.  Is  the  margin- 
al cost,  then,  very,  very  high  in  terms  of  the  impact  that  it  would 
have  on  reducing  unemployment  among  the  age  groups  that  in 
theory  we  are  seeking  to  reach? 

I  am  speaking  purely  speculatively,  but  I  am  trying  to  narrow  it. 

Mr.  Mundel.  I  think  the  marginal  costs,  in  terms  of  either 
reducing  unemployment  or  increasing  the  number  of  high  school 
graduates,  will  be  very  high.  I  would  say,  even  if  the  money  is 
concentrated,  the  marginal  costs  are  going  to  be  very  high.  I  did 
not  mean  to  portray  the  administration's  proposal  as  sort  of  an 
even  dispersal  mechanism. 

In  some  ways,  these  are  young  people  who  the  schools,  their 
families,  the  society,  the  private  sector  have  not  done  a  good  job 
with.  The  Federal  Government  is  entering  the  picture  when  they 
are  already  14  or  18  years  old,  and  it  is  going  to  be  very  expensive 
to  make  some  very  small  changes  in  their  employment  and  educa- 
tional prospects. 

Mr.  Miller.  You  also  testified  about  the  Job  Corps,  and  then  you 
also  brought  up  the  idea  of  addressing  the  problem  of  women 
returning  either  to  school  or  starting  out  in  the  job  market,  and 
now  would  have  to  be  met  with  day  care. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  you  were  saying,  if  you  really  want  to  have 
an  impact  on  various  parts  of  this  population,  again,  it  is  going  to 
be  very  expensive,  and  there  are  some  ancillary  services  that  are 
going  to  have  to  be  in  place  or  you  are  not  going  to  meet  with 
success.  Is  that  a  fair  restatement  of  your  testimony? 

Mr.  Mundel.  Yes.  Take  the  example  of  the  young  unmarried 
woman  with  a  child,  who  has  dropped  out  of  high  school.  Some 
social  services  will  have  to  be  provided  for  her  child,  and  some  help 
will  have  to  be  provided  to  enable  her  to  return  to  an  educational 
program,  or  enter  a  training  or  an  employment  program. 

Mr.  Miller.  Is  it  conceivable  that  we  possibly  could  be  getting  a 
better  return  on  our  money,  in  terms  of  this  population,  if  we  put 
$1  billion  into  the  Job  Corps  program  and  tried  to  deal  with 
100,000  youth? 
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Again,  I  am  trying  to  weigh  what  I  am  going  to  get  for  the 
money  that  I  am  going  to  be  asked  to  spend.  I  am  asking,  obvious- 
ly, very  theoretical  questions  at  this  point,  but  maybe  when  we  see 
the  legislation  we  will  have  very  specific  questions. 

Mr.  MuNDEL.  We  simply  don't  know.  It  is  not  clear  that  we  could 
expand  the  Job  Corps  from  its  current  40,000  or  so  enroUees  to  an 
operating  level  of  140,000.  I  would  imagine,  if  we  made  a  concerted 
effort,  we  could  do  that.  I  don't  think  we  know  whether  that  would 
be  more  effective  than  the  program  of  distributing  money  to  prime 
sponsors  for  nonresidential  programs,  and  giving  money  to  high 
schools  and  junior  high  schools  for  intensive  basic  skills  programs. 

Mr.  Miller.  Is  the  major  problem  one  of  trying  rapid  expansion 
of  an  existing  system,  or  is  it  that  we  are  still  unclear  about  the 
results  of  the  Job  Corps  program?  You  testified  as  to  some  of  its 
successes  in  job  placement,  military  experience,  and  so  forth. 

I  realize  when  you  add  100,000  to  any  system,  you  overburden  it. 
But  if  you  set  aside  those  administrative  problems,  what  kind  of 
return  are  we  getting  for  the  $10,000  that  we  are  spending?  Is  it 
better  than  the  return  I  can  expect  for  spending  $60  per  student  in 
the  country,  or  $260? 

Mr.  MuNDEL.  The  uncertainties  with  regard  to  the  Job  Corps  are 
primarily  ones  about  whether  or  not  it  should  be  expanded  and,  if 
so,  how. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  uncertainties  with  regard  to  the  educa- 
tion proposal.  One  is,  if  the  Congress  and  the  administration  pro- 
vide the  money  to  local  school  authorities,  what  will  be  the  charac- 
ter of  the  increased  activities  that  they  operate  for  these  young 
people.  The  second  is  that,  if  they  do  run  compensatory  basic  skills 
programs,  we  will  still  be  uncertain  about  whether  those  programs 
will  make  a  difference.  We  are  very  ill  informed  on  both  of  those 
points.  I  am  sorry  I  am  not  making  it  easier. 

Mr.  Miller.  No.  I  think  you  are  raising  some  very,  very  impor- 
tant points.  It  is  somewhat  comparable  to  standing  at  the  roulette 
table,  and  the  question  is,  do  you  put  good  money  after  bad.  If  it  is 
not  working,  you  may  want  to  take  a  break  for  a  minute,  and 
rethink  your  strategy. 

The  other  question  that  I  would  have  a  concern  with  is,  on  page 
11,  which  has  caught  the  attention  of  the  committee,  where  you 
talk  about  the  effectiveness  of  the  vocational  education  programs. 
Have  you  looked  at  these  studies? 

You  mention  that  one  study  is  in  the  works,  and  will  be  released 
later  this  year,  but  there  have  been  others.  There  are,  in  fact, 
successful  models,  are  there  not,  within  these  various  vocational 
education  programs  around  the  country  that  do  train,  do  place,  and 
do  educate  young  people? 

Mr.  MuNDEL.  My  colleague  knows  much  more  about  vocational 
education  studies  than  I  do.  I  think  the  two  bottom  lines  would  be: 
first,  there  are  successful  models;  and  second,  there  are  some  find- 
ings that  suggest  occupationally  oriented  or  career  oriented  voca- 
tional education  is  particularly  effective  for  some  groups  of  partici- 
pants. 

Ms.  Grassmuck.  a  recent  longitudinal  study  found  that  for 
women  participating  in  vocational  education,  clerical  programs  will 
increase  their  wage  rates  and  reduce  their  unemployment  rates,  as 
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compared  to  young  women  who  do  not  participate  in  those  pro- 
grams. Oi  course,  even  though  those  clerical  skills  may  provide 
them  with  jobs,  these  are  not  often  jobs  that  will  result  in  income 
growth.  The  future  salaries  of  these  young  women  will  not  be  much 
higher  than  their  entry  salaries. 

Mr.  Miller.  Back  again  to  the  idea  of  marginal  costs,  would  it 
make  more  sense  or  less  sense,  or  again  don't  we  know,  to  maybe 
devise  a  categorical  program  for  the  expansion  of  successful  models 
of  successful  programs  that  work?  Let's  take  a  program,  hypotheti- 
cally  in  Washington,  D.C.,  in  one  of  the  high  schools  that  has  a 
good  placement  rate,  and  that  is  able  to  meld  with  the  job  market. 
Would  It  be  a  better  expenditure  of  money  to  try  to  reasonably 
expand  that  program,  than  again  to  put  the  money  out  on  a  more 
broadly  based  program?  In  a  sense  meeting  the  burden  of  proof 
that  you  can  do  the  job  and  getting  rewarded  for  excellence  or  your 
successes? 

Mr.  MuNDEL.  The  argument  with  regard  to  whether  we  should 
use  a  decentralized  system,  using  the  existing  education  system  or 
the  existing  CETA  system,  or  a  more  centralized  categorical 
system,  I  think  cuts  both  ways. 

If  one  wants  to  restrict  the  activities  provided,  we  have  some 
clear  understanding  about  which  programs  are  more  effective  than 
others,  or  which  activities  are  more  effective  than  others.  A  cate- 
gorical system  is  more  likely  able  to  be  controlled  so  that  young 
people  do  in  fact  receive  those  activities. 

If  one  wants  to  stimulate  improved  performance  in  the  educa- 
tional system  not  simply  with  Federal  dollars  but  also  with  State 
and  local  dollars,  a  decentralized  system  will  tend  to  involve  the 
local  communities,  employers,  schools,  and  other  local  institutions 
in  the  solution  of  these  kids'  problems;  it  will  excite  them  more 
than  a  more  highly  centralized  categorical  program,  and  may  have 
greater  capacity  to  change  these  existing  systems. 

The  arguments  point  in  both  ways.  Maybe  both  approaches 
should  be  tried,  as  we  try  to  deal  with  the  problem.  The  Job  Corps 
IS  probably  the  clearest  model  of  something  like  a  national  categor- 
ical program  where  we  actually  run  sites. 

Mr.  Miller.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Erdahl. 

Mr.  Erdahl.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Mundel,  for  being  with  us  today.  This  is  a  follow- 
up  to  the  gentleman  from  California,  Mr.  Miller.  What  I  heard  you 
say  IS  that  if  you  spread  this  $60  out  so  thin  across  the  board,  it 
probably  would  not  do  much  good.  It  leems  to  me  that  in  that  area 
we  have  the  alternative  of  targeting  in  on  people  who  really  need 
this  assistance. 

The  other  question  is,  Do  we  really  need  new  programs?  This  is  a 
fundamental  thing  for  this  committee  to  consider.  Do  we  need  new 
programs,  or  do  we  need  modification  and  more  adequate  funding 
of  present  programs? 

I  guess  this  is  a  question  for  you  rather  than  us,  but  if  you  would 
care  to  comment  on  it,  please  do  so. 

Mr.  Mundel.  If  you  want  to  do  something  in  the  high  schools, 
you  would  clearly  have  to  develop  a  new  component  in  a  program 
such  as  title  I,  which  is  primarily  providing  support  for  elementary 
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school  programs.  If  you  want  to  provide  basic  educational  literacy 
skills  in  addition  to  career-oriented  vocational  skills,  you  would 
have  to  amend  or  change  regulations  surrounding  the  vocational 
education  programs. 

I  think  you  could  introduce  new  areas  of  focus  in  high  schools  or 
junior  high  schools,  new  activities  in  basic  skills,  and  new  levels  of 
concentration  or  targeting  in  almost  any  of  the  current  programs 
concerned  with  the  school  systems  or  with  the  GET  A  prime  sponsor 
system.  It  is  questionable  whether  adding  to  current  programs 
would  generate  a  great  effect,  or  generate  the  involvement  of  addi- 
tional actors  like  the  private  sector,  or  in  the  case  of  high  schools 
generate  the  collaboration  between  CETA  prime  sponsors  and  the 
high  school  adminstration. 

You  can  add  on  but  it  is  always  at  some  cost.  It  takes  time  to 
pass  a  new  piece  of  legislation  and  to  develop  regulations,  and 
disburse  plannir<?  grants  and  then  have  a  competition.  That  also 
adds  things  to  the  system. 

Mr.  Erdahl.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  have  a  question  on  the  problem  that  Secretary  Hufstedler 
brought  up,  and  that  you  touched  on  today.  It  is  the  problem  with 
the  high  school  dropout.  How  do  we  get  these  young  people  to  stay 
in  school? 

The  specific  question  would  be,  and  maybe  your  statistics  would 
have  this.  Are  these  people  dropping  out  because  of  lack  of  motiva- 
tion, because  of  the  lack  of  parent  pressure  that  maybe  some  of  us 
give  to  our  kids  to  urge  them  to  finish,  or  from  economic  necessity 
to  keep  the  family  going  when  we  are  talking  about  an  18  percent 
inflation  rate?  Or  all  of  these  reasons? 

Mr.  MUNDEL.  I  think  young  people  probably  drop  out  for  all  of 
those  reasons.  Their  families  need  income.  Many  of  them  have 
families  themselves.  It  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  providing  income 
for  their  fathers  and  mothers.  They  are  often  mothers  or  fathers. 

I  think  what  the  administration  is  looking  for  is  a  way  to  involve 
through  Federal  resources  the  community  as  the  whole— the  par- 
ents so  that  they  increase  their  motivation;  the  schools  and  CETA 
prime  sponsors  so  that  they  increase  their  performance  and  im- 
prove their  activities;  the  private  sector  so  that  they  will  know 
more  about  young  people  will  potentially  offer  more  jobs  for  gradu- 
ates and,  therefore,  make  graduation  of  a  more  meaningful  thing. 

Because  the  causes  of  the  problem  are  so  complex,  people  are 
grappling  with  devices  to  involve  a  complex  of  entities  and  forces 
to  try  ameliorate  that  problem.  I  don't  think  that  one  factor  or 
another  is  dominant. 

Mr.  Erdahl.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  make  a  veiy  valid  point 
there.  We  try  to  attack  a  problem  that  we  know  exists,  and  it  is 
going  to  involve  this  Congress,  the  community,  the  local  schools, 
vocational  education,  the  parents,  the  business  community  to  pro- 
vide some  jobs  that  these  young  people  will  have  if  they  have  the 
skills  to  do  the  job. 

It  is  a  tough  problem,  and  there  is  no  easy  solution.  But  thank 
you  very  much. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no  further  questions  at  this 
time. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Buchanan. 
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Mr.  Buchanan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Mundel,  I  will  have  to  digest  your  testimony. 

You  say  on  page  12  of  your  written  statement,  ''Without  concert- 
ed and  carefully  planned  efforts  to  improve  education  and  employ- 
ment related  skills,  the  problems  of  disadvantaged  youth  are  un- 
likely to  be  solved."  The  President's  initiative  is  an  attempt  to  get 
at  that. 

One  of  my  concerns  is  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  have 
adequate  time  to  back  off,  look  at  the  totality  of  what  we  are  now 
doing,  then,  put  the  President's  proposal  into  that  overall  picture, 
and  see  if  we  can  come  up  with  good  answers  to  the  questions  you 
raise  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Federal  expenditures  in  this  whole 
area  are  well  directed  and  and  bring  the  most  for  our  money. 

Do  you  have  any  comment  on  this? 

Mr.  Mundel.  You  are  faced  with  the  problem  of  having  to  plan 
and  to  decide  not  only  which  activities  to  support,  but  also  whether 
to  provide  more  training  for  the  people  who  teach  basic  skills  in 
high  schools  and  in  prime  sponsor  training  programs,  and  whether 
to  establish  new  models  of  improved  training  and  education. 

The  time  to  do  that  is  very  short  if  one  follows  the  calendar  that 
is  proposed  in  the  administration's  budget  and  that  is  described  in 
the  preliminary  specifications  we  have  seen.  This  is  a  very  differ- 
ent problem,  I  think,  than  the  problem  that  was  faced  when  title  I 
was  implemented. 

There  was  a  longer  debate  before  Title  I,  not  simply  debate  on 
the  hill  and  within  the  administration.  There  was  debate  in  the 
academic  world  and  in  the  school  world  about  compensatory  pro- 
grams for  little  children.  There  is  a  fair  history  of  training  teachers 
to  go  in  and  do  that  activity  way  before  1965,  when  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  was  adopted.  There  were  curricular 
models  that  people  had  developed,  and  experiments  and  tests 
which  people  had  performed  with  those  models  to  see  what  worked. 

That  backdrop,  which  allowed  a  relatively  rapid  implementation 
of  title  I  during  the  mid-1960's,  has  not  occurred  by  and  large  in 
connection  with  the  high  school  problem.  There  is  very  little  cur- 
ricular development,  very  little  experimentation  with  basic  skills 
models,  very  little  change  in  the  training — either  in-service  or  pre- 
service  training — for  the  high  school  teachers.  Yet,  the  problems  of 
these  young  people  are  often  more  significant  than  the  ones  we 
attempt  to  deal  with  in  title  I  They  are  problems  that  have  gone 
on  a  full  10  years  more,  and  nothing  has  worked. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  As  someone  who  deeply  believes  in  our  postsec- 
ondary  student  assistance  program,  and  as  someone  who  has  put  a 
great  deal  of  work  into  that,  I  am  among  those  who  firmly  believe 
that  the  GI  bill  has  paid  rich  dividends  not  only  in  social  ways,  but 
also  economically  to  the  government  through  the  increased  earn- 
ings of  those  who  received  the  GI  bill.  I  am  quite  confident  that  the 
same,  as  we  go  along,  will  prove  true  of  our  new  investments  in 
student  assistance  through  the  Middle  Income  Student  Assistance 
Act,  and  the  authorization  just  passed  by  the  House  last  year. 

In  light  of  that,  and  of  your  figures  for  where  the  money  is  going, 
to  this  rather  large  group  of  young  pjeople  who  are  not  in  school,  do 
you  have  any  idea,  and  perhaps  this  is  not  easily  measurable,  of 
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ntiiil  \\%%  AIM  i.H  i  ott^tfUM  MMi!  tlUlV        ol  lint  <ioiu^;  M^nu•^hM^^'  ahout 
Mr     Ml  Suii      \Uv  MUMMIt^lUU    iO«»|>      I    (||()p|)|h^   out    Ol  \\0\ 

riim|ilrtini2  Juifh  h«*»l  iiu  luilr  Nhorl  Irrm  iiniMuploynuMU  and 
pf««lnihl>  ihtrrtiMm  in  i  iiiur  a  ii^mult  o\  voun^(  jH^opU*  not  luMn^; 
rtti|ilavni|  <M  havii\|f  «»thiM  «>p|H)riunilu'H  havo  arKUinl  that 

m»»fr  i4ri)|iiHitai  mrnn  nu  rviiwn  in  wrilarr  ow^t?^  AKIK'  and  unrnv 
l»|i»>mf*nt  oiminMimititin  lirnrlit^  iSoim*  c*\idiMUi»  >iU^;^;i»HtH.  basically, 
ihrti  Ihr  |in«vH«*  dn»|»  out  and  f»X|nTiiMU'i»  employ nirnt  problems 
«»rtrh  in  \Ur\t  lifr  ni.i\  Utyiuallv  at  thr  v\u\  ol  thi»  train  forever 
T}um\  ttM  muv  t\n\  \w  iinhnicallv  MH'a>urabif.  but  1  think  most 
ln'opU^  ^«Hild  f%^trH-  that  it  tu  quitr  wi^^nillnint 

Thvy  arr  \n^}p\v  and  they  have  anoth<«r      or  (iO  yi»ars  of 

hii'  I  don  t  think  we  ran  measure  technically  what  the  costs  ol 
At  the  back  anv  but  they  probably  art»  very  hi^'h 

Mr  \\\  i  HANAN  It  tttn'mn  to  me  that.  i\h  a  K<>vernment,  we  will  be 
liriinv  Hipie  an»l  |n»und  lin»li>*h  il  we  don't  do  more  in  the  very  area 
towaH  whuh  thiPi  initiative  i»  dinvtini  Hut  I  think  that  sooner  or 
liitri  wr  he«'  i  to  addn*M»i  whether  we  could  do  Ix^tter  with  what  we 
^n-  currrntiv  doin^  and  «et  more  mileage  out  of  that. 

Mr  Ml  snu.  Therr  i%  no  doubt  about  that.  The  reason  I  put  in 
thr  all<Hatioa  itl  all  inlucaiion  and  employment  traininff  programs 
wiin  to  undf*nHH>re  the  (loini  that  we  H\r*  J  a  lot  now.  Perhaps,  we 
do  not  «»»>end  enoiijjh.  \mX  also  (MMhaps  the  money  we  spend  now  is 
lull  P»|HMit  elWlively  in  an  cnncentnittnl  a  way  and  as  targeted  a 
wav  ^%h  It  miuht  otherwim*  bt*  Hp(*nt 

Mr  Hrt  HANAN  Thank  you  very  much 

Thank  you  Mr  Chairman 

Chairman  Pkrkins  Ia*X  me  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Mundel. 
Yt>u  have  brrn  very  helpful  to  the  committee.  I  have  some  ques- 
tionii  but  I  think  that  I  will  withhold  them  inasmuch  as  you  have 
«iven  wime  excellent  testimony,  and  the  other  members  of  the 
wmmittw  have  pretty  much  covered  all  the  ground. 

Sr%\  we  have  a  vtKational  education  panel,  and  I  am  going  to 
iuk  the  entire  p4inel  to  come  around  at  one  time.  We  will  withhold 
i^ue^tioning.  in  order  to  expedite  the  process,  until  the  panel  all 
imtirieM 

l)r  CJene  Bottt)m8.  exi»cutive  director,  American  Vocational  Asso- 
ciation. Mr  Robert  Spillman,  State  director  of  vocational  education 
for  the  State  of  Kentucky;  Ms.  Cecile  Caswell,  assistant  director  of 
developmental  programs  and  vocational  education,  Santa  Clara 
County  Office  or  Education,  State  of  California;  Dr.  Charles  I  ayne, 
president.  Bessemer  State  Technical  College,  State  of  Alabama;  Mr 
Rob  Schnieders,  director,  vocational  education,  Down  River  Area 
VcKational  Consortium,  Wayne  County,  Michigan;  and  Mr.  Charles 
Tennant.  Occupational  Work  Adjustment  Coordinator,  Columbus, 
Ohio 

We  will  first  hear  from  you.  Dr.  Bottoms.  You  handle  it  in  any 
way  you  prefer.  You  can  introduce  the  members  as  you  want  them 
to  testify.  I  understand  that  they  are  all  going  to  make  brief 
statements. 

Dr  Bottoms.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Go  ahead. 
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STATEMENT  OK  GENE  BOTTOMS,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR, 
AMERICAN  VOCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 
Dr.  Bottoms.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

We  at  the  AVA  wish  to  express  thanks  to  you  and  to  members  of 
the  subcommittee  to  allow  us  to  present  our  views.  I  will  make  a 
brief  overview  statement  of  the  AVA  testimony,  and  call  upon  each 
member  of  the  panel  to  make  a  brief  statement. 

On  June  26,  1979,  Hon.  Chairman  Hawkins  of  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Employment  Opportunities  invited  us  to  present  tes- 
timony on  youth  le^slation.  At  that  time,  we  called  for  comprehen- 
sive legislation  to  address  the  youth  unemployment  problem,  and 
specifically  made  a  number  of  recommendations. 

We  recommended  that  the  Public  Service  Job  focus  of  the  Com- 
prehensive Employment  and  Training  Act  be  coupled  with  an 
equal  focus  on  the  education  development  of  these  youth.  Second, 
that  the  new  youth  initiative  legislation  include  both  a  preventive 
program  and  a  clear  focus  to  meet  the  needs  of  both  in-school  and 
out-of-school  disadvantaged  youth,  and  that  the  legislation  be  de- 
signed to  aid  states  and  local  communities  to  begin  to  institutiona- 
lize a  pattern  of  on-the-job  learning  and  related  instruction  aimed 
at  helping  disadvantaged  youth,  and  to  help  those  local  communi- 
ties to  develop  the  capability  to  develop  their  own  folks. 

Further,  that  the  legislation  create  an  improved  basis  of  coopera- 
tion at  the  local  level  among  education,  CETA  and  the  other  com- 
munity organizations  in  planning  and  operating  programs  to  serve 
youth. 

We  feel  the  administration  is  to  be  commended  for  sending  to 
Congress  a  Employment  and  Training  Act  that  incorportes  these 
concepts.  AVA  supports  the  administration's  proposal,  and  we  are 
pleased  to  have  had  the  opportunity  to  cooperate  in  the  develop- 
ment efforts  leading  to  this  point. 

The  administration  proposal  outlines  a  comprehensive  effort  to 
connect  education,  the  CETA  system  and  the  community  together 
in  programs  for  disadvantaged  youth.  These  linkages,  which  will 
provide  jobs,  basic  education  skills,  employment  skills  and  support 
services,  will  strengthen  the  capacity  of  states  and  local  communi- 
ties, particularly  the  depressed  community,  to  help  themselves. 

The  youth  initiative  recognizes  that  vocational  education  is  an 
important  component  of  the  American  education  system,  and  that 
it  provides  vital  assistance  to  disadvantaged  youth  in  obtaining 
stable  jobs. 

The  initiative  embraces  a  concept  we  in  vocational  education 
hold,  that  the  education  cannot  serve  the  disadvantaged  unem- 
ployed youth  of  this  nation  without  concerted  and  cooperative 
effort  on  the  part  of  both  vocational  and  academic  educators. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  a  number  of  specific  con- 
cepts in  the  administration  initiative  that  we  support,  particularly 
the  grants  to  States  and  locat  education  agencies  for  basic  skills; 
the  allocation  of  at  least  25  percent  of  the  funds  to  vocational  and 
employment  skills  development  to  assure  that  disadvantged  youth 
compete  for  the  better  and  more  stable  jobs  in  this  society;  that 
local  and  state  planning  efforts  link  the  education  program  to  the 
communities;  the  use  of  existing  resources  to  link  these  to  the 
educational  programs. 
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We  agree  with  the  targeting  of  funds  to  those  communities  that 
have  the  greatest  need,  and  we  agree  with  the  idea  that  the  out-of- 
school  youth  as  well  as  inschool  youth  must  be  provided  opportuni- 
ties to  be  better  educated,  and  to  have  better  employability,  and  in 
particular  opportunities  to  move  to  stable  jobs. 

While  AVA  is  supportive  of  the  administration  proposal,  we 
make  the  case  that  some  improvements  are  needed.  In  the  bulk  of 
our  testimony,  we  present  our  case  on  vocational  education.  We 
talk  about  our  record  in  working  with  the  disadvantaged  youth.  I 
will  briefly  summarize  that  portion  of  it. 

The  vocational  education  community  serves  over  two  million 
disadvantaged  youth  annually,  who  are  so  severely  disadvantaged 
that  they  have  to  have  special  assistance  to  benefit  from  the  pro- 
gram. But  as  we  look  at  the  results  of  this,  we  feel  that  vocational 
education  can  benefit  individuals  in  their  school  lives,  and  we  have 
provided  some  documentation  of  that  effort. 

The  vocational  education  benefits  individuals  in  their  work  lives. 
We  include  on  page  9  a  chart  of  a  national  public  survey  of  some 
2,000  adults  across  the  Nation.  You  will  see  there  that  the  non-high 
school  graduate  who  had  vocational  education  before  he  left  high 
school,  the  family  has  a  differenc*^  of  about  $2,500  income  as  op- 
posed to  the  high  school  graduate  who  left  high  school  without 
vocational  education.  The  chart  also  aHHresses  income  levels  and 
other  levels  of  education. 

We  feel  that  vocational  education  can  benefit  the  individuals  in 
their  own  personal  development.  We  feel  that  the  very  process  of 
vocational  education  adds  to  the  development  of  the  empoyability 
skills  as  well  as  the  technical  know-how  th  :t  one  needs. 

Vocational  education  can  be  effective  for  increased  numbers  of 
disadvantaged  youth.  Particularly,  we  feel  that  vocational  educa- 
tion for  disadvantaged  youth  helps  to  make  all  education  goal 
oriented.  We  believe  it  provides  these  youth  a  place  to  belong,  and 
a  beginning  basis  of  identity  in  the  adult  world.  We  feel  it  provides 
youth  an  opportunity  to  apply  the  basic  skills  in  a  learning  by 
doing  process.  We  feel  that  it  allows  disadvantaged  youth  to  see 
and  experience  themselves  constructive  adult  roles,  to  actually  per- 
form those  adult  roles. 

We  believe  that  vocational  education  helps  build  the  confidence 
of  youth,  and  that  vocational  education  provides  youth  with  a 
tangible  form  of  success. 

The  uniqueness  of  vocational  education  and  what  we  can  contrib- 
ute uniquely  to  the  disadvantaged  youth,  we  feel  that  we  have 
some  know-how  in  linking  school  and  work  together,  and  I  identi- 
fied for  you  a  number  of  examples  in  the  testimony  regarding  those 
approaches. 

We  believe  that  vocational  education  can  provide  skill  training 
in  occupational  areas  where  demand  exists — office  occupation,  the 
computer  field,  the  metal  trades  field,  and  others,  for  which  there 
exists  great  demand  across  the  country  today. 

We  feel  that  we  can  expand  access  to  programs,  and  that  voca- 
tional can  help  tailor  programs  to  the  unique  needs  of  disadvan- 
taged youth  through  intensive  assessment,  through  individualized 
instructions,  through  an  open-entry/open-exist  to  vocational  pro- 
grams, through  lower  student/teacher  ratio,  and  support  services. 
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We  feel  that  we  can  work  with  the  rest  of  the  education  commu- 
nity and  others  in  pulling  together  the  several  bits  of  resources  for 
this  effort. 

In  summary,  it  seems  to  me  from  what  we  know  about  working 
with  disadvantaged  youth,  if  we  can  increase  the  amount  of  time 
we  spend  with  these  youth,  if  we  can  expand  access  for  these  youth 
to  programs — the  very  communities  that  we  are  concerned  about,  if 
you  look  on  page  20  of  the  chart  we  have  included,  you  will  find 
that  these  communities  have  fewer  vocational  training  stations 
than  do  the  rest  of  our  communities. 

We  could  talk  much  about  where  the  blame  for  this  resides,  but 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  in  many  of  these  communities  we 
have  not  elected  to  spend  Federal  dollars  in  ways  that  build  the 
capacity  of  these  communities  to  develop  their  folks.  In  fact,  in  the 
inner-communities  of  over  500,000  folks,  you  have  something  like 
12  percent  of  the  vocational  training  stations  available  to  second- 
ary school  youth,  but  yet  you  have  22  percent  of  the  people  in  those 
communities. 

Very  simply,  there  is  an  absence  of  capability  in  some  communi- 
ties to  develop  youth.  That  capability  can  be  expanded  by  increas- 
ing the  time  those  facilities  that  are  there  are  used,  and  by  adding 
to  accessibility.  We  feel  that  it  takes  adults  who  spend  a  consider- 
able amount  of  time  with  these  youth,  at  least  a  couple  of  years  of 
continuity,  who  are  willing  to  walk  the  extra  mile  with  them  and 
help  them  develop  that  potential  they  see,  with  an  instruction 
program  that  is  individualized  and  one  that  is  developmental  in 
nature,  and  one  in  which  the  academic  and  the  vocational  teacher, 
and  the  community  site  learning  can  come  together  as  a  team.  It  is 
almost  like  a  team  of  coaches  to  help  sharpen  up  a  football  team  to 
meet  the  opposition. 

We  feel  that  a  team  of  professional  folks  with  a  group  of  disad- 
vantaged youth,  working  together,  and  as  the  disadvantaged  youth 
goes  to  the  math  class,  they  see  a  connection  between  that  class 
and  what  they  are  going  to  be  doing  in  the  vocational  education 
laboratory  and  the  job.  You  can,  in  fact,  plant  the  fertile  seed  for 
that  youth  to  begin  to  see  a  policy  of  educational  experience. 

If  you  turn  to  page  25  of  our  testimony,  we  make  some  particular 
recommendations  there  for  improving  the  administration  proposal. 
I  will  only  highlight  a  few  of  these. 

The  administration,  in  its  proposal,  speaks  rather  casually  about 
the  work  experience.  We  would  suggest  that  there  be  standards 
established  for  work  experience  programs,  and  that  those  be  devel- 
oped for  learning  stations,  that  they  be  supervised  by  the  school, 
and  that  those  expenses  be  connected  to  learning  back  in  the 
school. 

Second,  we  recommend  that  the  possibility  of  CETA  stipends  for 
public  service  employment  slots  be  extended  to  14-  and  15-year- 
olds.  I  am  talking  about  the  14-  and  15-year-olds  who  no  one  feels  is 
ever  going  to  face  high  school,  the  real  difficult  youth. 

Mr.  Tennant,  who  runs  one  of  these  programs  in  Ohio,  in  a 
moment  will  talk  about  that  briefiy.  I  have  submitted  in  the  testi- 
mony the  results  of  this  kind  of  program  in  the  State  of  Illinois. 
Seventeen  States  have  special  arrangements  with  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  have  mounted  this  kind  of  a  program.  We  would  ask 
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that  the  legislation  be  amended  to  make  this  possible,  to  link  with 
the  CETA  efforts. 

Second,  we  would  urge  that  all  youth  receiving  public  service  job 
stipends  should  be  required  to  be  enrolled  in  a  related  educational 
component,  to  raise  their  productive  capacity,  so  that  they  can 
enter  private  sector  jobs. 

Further,  we  offer  some  suggestions  for  the  clarification  of  uses  of 
funds.  As  we  understand  the  administration  proposal,  75  percent  of 
the  funds  can  be  used  for  support  of  basic  skills  and  employment 
skills,  and  we  support  the  idea  that  25  percent  of  those  funds  be  set 
aside  for  employment  skill  focus  only. 

We  would  suggest  that  the  out-of-school  youth,  the  limitation  of 
the  amount  of  money  that  could  be  spent  from  that  30-percent  cap 
be  removed,  and  that  we  allow  the  State  and  local  system  to  make 
that  decision. 

You  have,  in  fact,  developed  across  this  Nation  in  the  last  20 
years  a  series  of  alternative  school  experience  called  the  area  voca- 
tional/technical schools.  There  is  no  reason  why  these  schools 
should  not  be  reaching  out  to  those  youth  16  to  21,  and  working 
with  those  particular  youth.  We  would  urge  that  the  education 
phase  be  raised,  that  the  age  level  be  raised  from  19  to  21. 

We  have  added  to  the  testimony  a  list  of  possible  uses  that  might 
be  made  of  employment  skills  funds.  Further,  we  have  made  some 
suggestions  that  will  hopefully  improve  the  planning  process  at  the 
local  level.  We  would  like  to  work  further  on  a  series  of  criteria  we 
have  suggested  which  might  replace  the  more  elaborate  process 
that  is  offered  in  the  administration  bill. 

We  know  that  it  is  not  a  part  of  your  committee's  focus,  but  a 
couple  of  years  ago,  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  passed  a  job 
tax  credit,  and  we  were  able  to  get  that  committee  to  add  to  that 
effort  a  jobs  tax  credit  for  16-,  17-,  18-,  and  19-year-old  youth  who 
enrolled  in  a  cooperative  vocational  program. 

That  increased  greatly  our  ability  to  place  youth  in  private 
sector,  on-the-job  learning  opportunity.  That  legislation  is  due  to 
expire  at  the  end  of  this  year.  I  would  hope  this  committee  might 
express  to  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  their  sup- 
port to  seeing  that  particular  provision  extended,  because  it  will 
greatly  strengthen  our  ability  to  use  the  community  for  learning 
purposes,  and  we  find  that  it  benefits  greatly  the  small  employer. 
It  has  a  minimum  of  paperwork. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  call  upon  Mr.  Bob  Spillman  from  the 
chairman's  home  State  of  Kentucky,  to  make  brief  comments. 

[Prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Gene  BoUoms  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statkmknt  ok  Dk.  c;ene  Bottoms,  Exkcutive  Director.  American 
Vocational  Assoc:iation 

Str.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subconmittee, 

The  Anerican  Vocational  Association  (AVA)  has  a  coinnitnent  to  the  educa- 
tionally and  economically  disadvantaged   youth  of  this  nation.    The  menfcers  of 
AVA  in  all  states  and  comnunities  are  seeking  an  op{X)rtmity  to  expand  their  pro- 
fessional efforts  in  order  to  reduce  the  high  incidence  of  youth  unenployment 
and  to  build  more  effective  partnerships  between  education  and  the  comnunity. 

Ntr.  Qiainnan,  we  in  AVA  know  of  your  long  standing  interest  in  vocational 
education.    Me  express  appreciation  to  you  and  the  members  of  the  subconmittee 
for  your  support.    As  you  consider  the  proposed  Youth  Enployment  and  Training 
Act,  we  offer  our  assistance  to  do  whatever  is  in  the  scope  of  our  association 
to  encourage  the  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

CTi  June  26,  1979,  the  Honorable  Augustus  F.  Hawkins,  Chairman  of  the  House 
Subconmittee  on  Biployment  Opportunities,  inxdted  AVA  to  present  testimony  on 
youth  legislation.    At  that  time,  AVA  called  for  conprehensive  legislation  to 
address  the  youth  enployment  problem.    Specifically  we  reconmended  thatl 

1.  The  public  service  jobs  foca<;    within  the  Youth  Title  of  the  Conpre- 
hensive  Eirployment  .-id  Training  Act  rCETA)  be  :oupled  with  an  equal  focus 
on  the  educational  development  of  disadvantaged  youth  to  give  them  the 
proper   preparation  to  become  productive  workers  in  our  society; 

2.  The  legislation  have  as  its  basic  intent  the  development  of  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  disadvantaged  youth  through  education    focusing  on 
both  basic  and  emplo>Tnent  skills. 

3.  The  new  youth  initiative  legislation  include  both  a  preventive  and  cure 
focus  to  meet  the  needs  of  in-school  and  out-of-school  disadvantaged  youth; 

4.  The  legislation  be  designed  to  aid  states  and  local  conriunities  in 
institutionalizing  a  pattern  of  on-the-job  learning  and  related  instnjc- 
tion  aimed  at  helping  disadvantaged  youth  obtain  stable  enployment; 

5.  The  legislatiOTi  create  a  true  partnership  at  the  local  level  among 
education,  CETA  and  the  other  corminity  organisations  in  planning  and 
operating  programs  to  serve  youth. 

The  Administration  is  to  be  commended  for  sending  to  Congress  a  Youth 
EmplovTnent  and  Training  Act  that  incorporates  these  concepts.    AVA  supports  the 
Administration's  proposals  and  we  are  pleased  to  have  haJ    'le  opportunity  to 
cooperate-  in  the  developmental  efforts  leading  to  this  point. 

The  Adrjnistration's  proposal  ortlines  a  comprehensive  effcrt  to  connect 
education,  the  CETA  svster  and  the  corrmiinity  together  in  pro^iram?  for  dis.'idvan- 
taped  youth.    These  linkages,  which  will  provide  jobs,  basic  education  skills, 
emTilo>"7Tient  skill'^  and  siipportive  services  will  strengthen  the  capacity  of  states 
and  Ic^cal  ccrmunit  ies  to  help  tiicmsclves.    Uorking  tojiether  within  the  comunity, 
the  purlic  and  priwite  cnploNTncnt  sector  will       able  to  e^qiand  their  cf torts. 
c■(v^rJin;lr(■  their  activities  ;inc!  reach  rnort'  ;u.r^Io  in  necJ. 

One  of  the  most  irqKirTant  facets  cf  the  Ai.ljninistration's  proposal  is  its 
sipai  to  the  education  cormuniry  that  it  1*^  in  the  national  interest  to  r.akc 
Aint-r:  J  jr.  oJucation  more  effective  in  ireparn;.r  anti  a'^'^istin,^  di<aJvantai:cJ  vouth 

7f  Vf  ircz.  school  to  work.    The  re  sour  je.-  t'rorr.  this  new  legislation  will  help 
t.'  KiiUi  the  capacit.'  of  local  a^'cncies  find  i  ri^T  i  tut  i  nn-  tc  create  a  true  hridi:e 
t»etw«>en  sJ;>>ol  and  wcrk. 
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The  youth  initiative  recognizes    that  vocational  education  is  arf  important 
conponent  of  the  American  education  system  and  that  it  provides  vital  assistance 
to  disadvantaged  youth  in  obtaining  stable  jobs.    The  initiative  enfcraces  a 
concept  that  we  in  vocational  education  have  held  for  decades:    That  education 
cannot  serve  the  disadvantaged,  unemployed  youth  of  this  nation  without  a  con- 
certed, cooperative  effort  on  the  parts  of  both  vocational  and  academic  educa- 
tors. 

Jn  addition,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many  other  specific  concepts  in  the 
Administration's  initiative  that  we  si^port  including: 

1.  Grants  to  state  and  locil  education  agencies  for  basic  skills  education; 

2.  Allocation  of  at  least  25  percent  of  the  funds  to  vocational  education 
enployment  skills  development; 

3.  Local  and  state  planning  efforts  to  link  the  educational  prograjns  to 
the  coniminity; 

4.  The  use  of  existing  resources  to  link  these  new  efforts  to  the  total 
education  program; 

.'i.    The  local  and  state  decision-making  authority  and  the  flexibility  to 
be  creative; 

6.  The  idea  that  out-of -school  youth,  as  well  as  in-school  youth,  must 
be  provided  with  opportunities  to  become  better  educated  and  enqjloyable 
in  stable  jobs. 

Hhile  AVA  is  supportive  of  the  Administration's  proposal,  we  will  make  the 
case  that  some  improvements  are  needed  if:    a)  Vocational  education  is  to  make  a 
maximum  contribution  to  the  development  of  enployment  opportunities  for  disad- 
vantaged youth;  b)  The  resources  provided  through  this  initiative  are  to  be  con- 
nected with  other  initiatives  to  maximize  resources  and  to  avoid  paper  work 
dtplication  and  bureaucratic  overload. 

Ke  recognize  that  changes  proposed  at  this  time  will  address  only  the  con- 
cept? and  the  legislative  specifications  proposed  by  the  Administration,  and  not 
legislative  language.    Because  of  this,  Mr.  Qiairman,  we  request  that  the  record 
remain  open  for  further  proposals  from  AVA  as  a  foUou-up  to  this  statement  after 
the  legislation  is  drafted  and  placed  before  htis  subcnimu  ttee  for  deliberation. 


I)IS.-\H\'A.STAGM)  YO(rrH:    MK)  m.  TUP'? 

Our  countr.*  ha?  a  growing  population  of  voung  people  whor.  we  have  labelled 
disadvantaged.    T^xoy  represent  our  greatest  untapped  human  resource.    V,e  desperate 
need  to  make  them  a  part  of  the  American  economic  system. 

V.ho  do  we  me:in  uhen  we  talk  of  the  di sadvantaped  youth"    These  youth  are 
a."^' in^iiished  by  miKh  more  than  the  backgrnir.js  of  poverty  and  hopelessness  from 
wh they  have  come. 

They  are  frustrated,  r.'sentful,  disruritive,  bortM.  T^iey  feel  powerless  in 

the  :'a:e  of  barriers  of  poverty,  disease,  Ji^^criminat  ion  and  basic  ignorance, 

.'^.•nerica  to  them  is  an  impenetrable  system  which  deprives  them  of  many  of  the 
optioni-  which  constitute  freedom. 
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The  majority,  though  far  from  all  of  these  yoimg  people,  1  ive  in  the  inner 
city.    Hiere  they  wrestle  daily  with  realities  that  roost  of  us  can  scarcely 
ijnagine.    They  are  frequently  a  part  of  large  families  living  in  close  quarters, 
often  without  even  the  most  basic  necessities  such  as  hot  water,  adequate  plurrb- 
ing  or  heat.    Their  stomachs  are  usually  enpty.    Drugs  and  alcohol  are  more  readily 
available  than  milk  and  vegetables. 

Crijne  is  as  close  as  the  nearest  comer.    It  is  easier  to  "hang  out"  with 
the  crowd  in  the  neighborhood  than  to  find  a  way  out.    If  they  do  search  for  a 
job,  they  roeet  with  little  success  for  they  have  little  to  offer  a  prospective 
enployer.     They  are  the  people  behind  the  unalarming  youth  unejmloyment  statis- 
tics.   Schools  Don't  Work. 

Piilic  schools  do  not  work  for  these  youth.    In  fact,  disadvantaged  youth 
view  the   schools  with  bitterness  and  distrust      indeed,  as  the  system's  trap. 
These  youth,  vtfio  are  struggling  sinply  to  survive,  can  see  no   usefulness  in 
schools.    In  the  daily  educational  routine,  there  seems  to  be  little  o*f  a  practi- 
cal nature  which  they  can  see  as  offering  a  way  to  a  better  life,    htoie  frequently 
than  not,  they  have  abandoi  ^d  formal  education  by  age  16. 

Since  they  seldom  cc»e  in  contact  with  "educa*  »d"  people  in  their  daily 
lives,  few  disadvantaged  youth  have  any  conception  of  how  education  can  provide 
a  stepping  stone  to  a  better  future.    Their  role  models  for  the  most  part  sur- 
vive through  the  welfare  dole  or  through  crime. 

Providing  values  and  hope  for  these  students  is  more  than  our  educational 
system  is  currently  prepared  to  handle  adequately.   Most  educators  realize  that 
these  students  require  special  help,  extra  attention,  an  educational  enphasis 
that  goes  far  beyond  just  teaching  them  reading  or  math  or  English. 

Before  these  students  can  learn,  they  must  want  to  learn.  They  must  believe 
that  through  learning  they  will  find  a  way  out  of  poverty  and  hopelessness. 

And  they  must  believe  that  they  can  learn.    By  the  time  most  disadvantaged 
youth  reach  the  teen  years,  they  have  already  gone  through  years  of  failure  in 
school. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION'S  CAPACITY 

Yet  the  public  schools  do  have  a  built-in  capability  for  meeting  the  needs 
of  disadvantaged  youth.    It  is  called  vocational  education     The  goal  of  voca- 
tional education      to  prepare  people  for  work  --  is  one  that  any  disadvantaged 
youth  w)u3  struggled  to  find  a  job  can  understand. 

Vocational  education  provides  disadvantaged  youth  with  a  core  of  job- 
oriented  learning  experiences  which  give  vitality  to  the  education  experience. 
It  combines  the  critical  ingredients  of  creatix'e,  cownitted  staff,  concrete 
skills  training,  instnxrtion  in  basic  and  interpersonal  skills  and  a  range  of 
supportive  services  designed  to  undergird  the  learning  process. 

With  proper  planning,  effective  utiliration  and  adequate  resources,  we 
believe  that  vocational  education  can  be  the  vehicle  to  get  disadvantaged  youth 
off  the  streets  and  onto  a  productive  path  within  the  nation's  social  structure. 
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THE  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Any  analysis  of  vocational  education's  effectiveness  must  begin  withaclear 
understanding  of  who  it  is  that  vocational  education  serves. 

Research  tells  us  that  vocational  education  students  have  traditionally 
come  in  greater  proportions  from  the  lower  socio-economic  ranks  and  have  been 
students  who  as  a  group  demonstrated  less  academic  ability  than  their  peers. 

The  three  major,  national  longitudinal  studies  conducted  in  the  past 
twenty  years      Project  Talent,  the  Longitudinal  Study  of  Labor  Market  Experience, 
conducted  by  John  T.  Grasso  and  John  R.  3\ea  and  the  USOE  Senior  Study  show  that 
secondary  vocational  educJ.:ion  students  are  one  standard  deviation  below  college- 
bound  students  and  one-half  standard  deviation  below  the  general  student  in  aca- 
demic ability.    Further,  vocational  students  come,  in  much  greater  proportion, 
from  the  two  lower  socio-economic  quartiles  than  students  from  the  academic  and 
general  tracts,  according  to  these  studies. 

In  1978,  according  to    USOE  figures,  vocational  education  served  approxi- 
nately  two  million  disadvantaged  students  with  a  federal  set -aside  investment 
of  approximately  $100  million,  amounting  to  $50  per  student.    (These  figures  do 
not  take  into  account  the  large  numbers  of  disadvantaged  students  who  do  not 
require  additional  special  services.)    Clearly,  vocational  educators  are  conmtted 
to  serving  disadvantaged  youth. 

Vocational  education  develops    human  capital  by  developing  the  total  indi- 
vidual.   Through  vocational  programs,  students  mature  into  adult  roles,  not  only 
through   basic  and  technical  skills  acquisition,  but  also  through  learning  ex- 
periences which  deal  with  personal  and  interpersonal  skills.    Vocational  educa- 
tion influences  individuals  in  their  school  lives,  work  lives  and  in  their  per- 
sonal development. 


(1)    Vocational  Education  Benefits  Individuals  in  Their  School  Lives 

Vocational    programs  can  provide  a  place  for  disadvantaged  students  to  be- 
come a  part  of  the  group  and  belong.    Disadvantaged,  alienated  youth  need  a 
sense  of  puiiwse  and  a  reason  to  stay  in  school  and  learn.    These  students  need 
some  sort  of  niche      a  base  from  which  they  can  move  tov^-ard  achievable  goals. 
Vocational  programs  give  them  that  base. 

Evidence  of  the  ef fectix-eness  of  vocational  education  programs  for  disad- 
vantaged students  was  set  forth  by  Sue  Berr>-manl  (1979)  in  a  paper  prepared  for 
the  Rand  Corporation  and  presented  at  the  Aspen  Institute.    Bcrryman  Said: 

Khen  we  look  at  this  array  of  variables,  we  see  a  group  that  relative 
to  one  or  both  of  the  other  curricular  groups:    1)  comes  from  the  socio- 
economically  lower  status  families  in  the  coimwnity;  2)  does  not  do  well 
at  what  schools  tend  to  define  as  their  highest  status  mis? ion  --cog- 
nitive development;  3)  is  not  part  of  'Me  high  school's  extracurricular 
structure;  4)  rates  the  quality  of  the  school  positively;  5)  is  not 
alienated  from  the  high  school;  6)  does  not  regard  themselves  as  having 
been  channeled  into  their  curriculum;      wants  money,  steady  work,  and 
a  happv  familv  out  of  life;  8)  prefers  to  u.^r^.  after  high  school;  9] 
selects  practically  (technical/vocational  postsccondary  education); 

^Sue  Bermnan,  'Vocational  Education  and  the  Work  Establishment  of  Youth:  Uhat 

cSinaiion  and  for  Whom?",  Rand,  Santa  Ntonica.  CA.  August  1979  fWorking  draft) 
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10)  has  higher  postsecondar>'  enployment  rates  and  higher  numbers  of 
hours  worked  per  week;  and  11)  is  more  satisfied  with  jobs  as  a  v^ole 
and  with  their  specific  dimensions. 

This  is  a  group  that  does  not  connect  into  the  high  school  by  excell; 
ing  academically  or  through  participation  in  extracurricular  activities. 
However,  these  students  do  not  evidence  the  alienation  from  school  or 
other  negative  school  attitudes  that  we  might  expect.    In  fact,  they 
evidence  less  of  these  than  the  general  students. 

I  suggest  that  the  vocational  curriculun  accounts  for  this  surprising 
contination  of  "outcomes".    It  gives  these  students  a  niche  in  the 
high  school  and  a  future  direction  with  which  they  can  identify. 

Further,  the  evidence  shows  that  vocational  education  has  a  certain  "hold- 
ine  power'*  which  keeps  young  people  from  dropping  out  of  school.    Findings  from 
one  such  study,  from  a  technical  school  in  a  st.  Louis.  Missouri^  school  district, 
appear  as  Table  1.    As  can  be  seen  in  the  totals,  more  than  80  percent  of  tne 
class  of  1977  stayed  in  school  and  graduated  from  their  vocational  programs. 
Grasso  and  Shea  also  found  that  for  students  v*o  conplete  10  units  of  school, 
vocational  education  raises  the  possibility  of  their  conrleting  grade  12. 

A  statewide  survey  in  Texas'^  of  graduates  of  various  vocational  programs 
sought  views  of  former  high  school  students  after  five  years  of  wrk  experience. 
Table  2  shows  thei-  responses  concerning  the  helpfulness  of  vocational  education 
in-    preparing  graduates  for  first  jobs,  expediting  learning  by  doing  and  under- 
standing, developing  good  work  attitudes,  and  exploring  career  opportunities. 

In  a  1979  report  produced  as  part  of  the  USOE  Senior  Study^  students 
expressed  their  feelings  about  high  school  four  years  later  -  in  1976,  and  64 
said  that  "School  should  have  placed  more  emphasis  on  vocational  and  technical 
programs." 

Grasso  and  Shea^  found  that  vocational  education  turns  students  on  to  fur- 
ther education.    They  state  that  vocational  students  are  as  likely  as  their  gen- 
eral education  counterparts  to  receive  post-school  training.    However  vocational 
students'  post-school  training  is  more  diverse  m  nature.    This  suggests  that 
secondary  vocational  education  helps  youth  understand  that  learning  can  occur 
in  a  variety  of  settings. 

These  findings  serve  to  prove  that  vocational  education  can  make  a  major 
difference  in  how  many  students  feel  about  school.    Over  time,  disadvantaged 
youth  can  learn  how  to  learn  as  well  as  discovering  the  importance  of  learning 
to  their  future  work  lives. 


■"Follow-up  Study  of  Vocational  Students:  Special  School  District,  St.  Louis 
County,  MO,  1977. 

^"Leaminc  by  Vocations:  Viev^'s  on  Vocational  Education  by  Tomer  High  School 
Students  After  Five  Years  of  Real-Li::'  Experiences"  Sunmar)'  of  a  survey 
conducted  by  the  Advisor>-  Council  for  Technical/Vocational  Education  in 
Texas,  1978. 

**Bnice  K.  Eckland  and  Joseph  M.  Wisenbaker,  ■•Saiional  Longitudinal  Study:  A 
Capsule  Description  of  Young  Adults  Pour  and  One-Half  ^ears  After  High 
School,  Center  for  Educational  Research  and  Eval'jation,  prepared  for  U50E, 
February.  1979. 

borsi  T.  Grasso  and  John  R.  Shea,  Vocational  i:ducation  C  Training:    Inpact  on 
Youth,  A  Tedir.icil  ?>cport  for  the  Carncf^c  .loui-.c;:  on    o::cv    tu.;o.-  ... 
Higher  Education,  1979. 


TABLE  1 


SPECIAL  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  OF  ST.  LOUIS  COUNTY 
VOCATIONAL  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 

NORTH  COUNTY  TECHNICAL  SCHOOL 

HOLDING  POWER  OF  STUDENTS  ENROLLED 


197S  Oass 

1974  Oats 

1975  Qais 

1976  Oau 

1977  Oau 

Program 

Enter 

Grad 

Per 

Enter 

Grad 

Per 

Enter 

Grad 

Per 

Enter 

Grad 

Per 

Enter 

Grad 

Per 

1971 

1973 

Cent 

1972 

1974 

Cent 

1973 

1976 

Cent 

1974 

1976 

Cent 

1976 

1977 

Cent 

1. 

Air  Conditioning 

20 

17 

85.0 

23 

21 

91.3 

44 

41 

93.2 

42 

35 

83.3 

39 

34 

87.2 

2. 

Airframe  &  Powerplant 

20 

18 

90.0 

21 

20 

95.2 

20 

18 

90.0 

3. 

Auto  Body 

20 

19 

95.0 

22 

21 

95.6 

23 

Id 

<5.2 

21 

21 

100.0 

22 

22 

100.0 

4. 

Auto  Mechanics 

21 

21 

100.0 

22 

21 

95.5 

41 

39 

95.1 

42 

39 

02.8 

42 

36 

85.7 

5. 

Building  Main.  Mech. 

22 

17 

77.2 

21 

17 

81.0 

6. 

'Business  and  Office  Ed. 

37 

27 

73.0 

35 

34 

97.'i 

52 

47 

90.4 

54 

44 

81.4 

42 

41 

97.6 

7. 

Child  Care  Assistant 

27 

17 

63.0 

20 

16 

80.'^ 

21 

16 

76.2 

8. 

Cosine  to  logy 

17 

16 

94.1 

22 

16 

72.7 

22 

22 

100.0 

9. 

Diesel  Truck  Mechanic 

21 

20 

95.2 

20 

17 

85.0 

21 

19 

90.5 

10. 

Electronic  Data  Proc. 

S3 

46 

86.8 

56 

52 

92.9 

60 

54 

90.0 

58 

47 

81.0 

61 

55 

90.2 

11. 

Eng.  Graphics/Drafting 

19 

12 

63.2 

19 

16 

84.2 

23 

20 

87.0 

20 

14 

70.0 

22 

14 

63.6 

12. 

Fitter  W^tder 

21 

18 

85.7 

19 

18 

94.7 

40 

39 

97.6 

42 

36 

85.7 

44 

40 

90.9 

13. 

Graphic  Production  Art 

20 

14 

70.0 

22 

18 

81.8 

22 

19 

86.4 

19 

15 

78.9 

21 

18 

85.7 

14. 

Industrial  Electronics 

37 

31 

83.8 

22 

19 

88.4 

39 

32 

82.1 

42 

38 

90.4 

44 

39 

88.6 

15. 

Machine  Shop 

43 

35 

81.4 

38 

34 

89.5 

64 

50 

78.1 

62 

49 

79.0 

67 

58 

88.6 

16. 

Major  Appliance  Tech. 

IB 

13 

72.2 

20 

17 

85.0 

22 

K 

63.6 

20 

15 

75.0 

17 

15 

88.2 

17. 

Office  Equipment  Tech. 

22 

17 

77.3 

22 

18 

81.8 

21 

14 

66.7 

18. 

Offset  Lithography 

20 

20 

100.0 

19 

16 

84.2 

22 

19 

86.4 

42 

39 

92.8 

39 

33 

64.6 

19. 

Ornamental  Horticulture 

3" 

27 

81.8 

38 

30 

78.9 

39 

27 

69.2 

44 

33 

75.0 

41 

28 

68.3 

20. 

Radio  and  Television 

19 

15 

78.9 

20 

16 

80.0 

18 

16 

88.9 

21 

15 

71.4 

21 

19 

90.5 

21. 

Sheet  Metal 

20 

18 

90.0 

19 

14 

73.7 

18 

14 

77.8 

20 

16 

80.0 

20 

15 

ts.o 

22. 

Small  Engine  Repair 

.^L 

.11 

9S.5 

-19 

95.0 

-2fl. 

TOTALS 

401 

333 

83.0 

394 

347 

88.1 

656 

555 

84.6 

696 

579 

83.2 

688 

592 

66.0 

*  Business  and  Office  Education  is  a  one  year  program,  therefore,  the  entry  date  would  be  the  following  year;  1971  would  be  1972. 
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TIT 

TOIAIS^ 

AG 
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HO 

OH 

CM 

0{ 

10  IMS 

0 
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2 

0 

2 

4 

3 

14 

1 

2 

5 

1 

0 

2 

b 

9 

25 
1.) 

0 

1.4 

.5 

1.? 
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1.6 

.6 

.6 

.7 

4.5 

1.4 

1.2 

1.2 
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1.6 
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6t 

160 

47 

6 

46 
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238 

1007 

5 

78 

f  161 

52 
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283 

1042 
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41.9 

se.o 

24.0 
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48.6 
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22.7 

53.1 

40.1 
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48.0 

4J.4 
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I6J 

2j 

II 

4/ 

IbS 

142 

610 

10 

•)3 

166 

18 

H 

b7 

\Hl 

111 

611 

40.  B 

40.6 

?B.4 

44.0 

J6  4 

74.6 

79.0 

31  6 

4!)  5 

16  1 

41.4 

72  2 

4U.  J 

m.i 

26.7 

12  8 

t 

3 

7 

2 

2 

0 

6 

14 

IS 

4 

4 

22 

J 

1 

u 

?S 

81 

2.0 

1.7 

2.S 

8.0 

0 

1.0 

2.9 

1.8 

10.2 

2.1 

b.5 

J. 7 

4  U 

b  4 

<f  2 

b  1 

4  ? 

4 

12 

38 

6 

J 

1/ 

18 

49 

148 

2 

32 

7 

J 

8 

19 

J7 

IDS 

IB. 2 

a. 2 

9.S 

7.4 

12.0 

13.2 

2.9 

10.0 

7.7 

9.1 

3.4 

ts.o 

8.6 

12.0 

t? 

J  0 

6  5 

b  6 

1 

9 

23 

2 

3 

1/ 

1/ 

44 

117 

0 

5 

15 

0 

0 

4 

/ 

10 

41 

4.S 

6.1 

5.7 

2.S 

12.0 

11.2 

Z.t 

9.0 

6.1 

0 

3.4 

3.7 

0 

0 

J  1 

1  1 

2.0 

2.1 

22 

147 

401 

81 

2S 

129 

629 

490 

1911 

22 

147 

401 

81 

75 

179 

629 

490 

1911 

I.I 

7.6 

20.8 

4.2 

1.3 

6.7 

J2.6 

?'  4 

100.0 

I.I 

7.6 

20.8 

4.2 

I.J 

6  7 

1?  6 

25.4 

100.0 
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IH 

Ot 

UJ 
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0 

1 

2 

1 

r 

1 

s 

s 

IS 

0 

4 

2 

0 

0 

1 

9 

8 

24 

0 

.7 

.S 

1.2 

0 

.8 

.8 

1.0 

.0 

0 

2.7 

.5 

0 

0 

8 

14 

1.6 

12 

10 

82 

2IS 

48 

13 

77 

349 

262 

1061 

9 

55 

131 

39 

12 

49 

248 

211 

758 

4S.S 

SS.8 

S3. 6 

S9.3 

&2.0 

S9.7 

SS.S 

S3.S 

54.9 

40.9 

37.4 

32.7 

48.1 

48.0 

38.0 

19.4 

41.1 

19.  J 

41 

111 

26 

M 

37 

205 

ISO 

589 

6 

46 

138 

Jl 

7 

38 

219 

154 

619 

J6.4 

2^9 

27.7 

3?. I 

44.0 

28.7 

32.6 

30.6 

30.5 

27.3 

31.3 

34.4 

38.1 

?8.0 

79  5 

J4.8 

31.4 

31.1 

1 

13 

22 

1 

1 

4 

20 

36 

99 

1 

15 

33 

» 

0 

10 

14 

38 

IM 

8.8 

S.S 

1.2 

4.0 

3.1 

3.2 

7.3 

5.1 

4.5 

10.2 

8.2 

1.2 

0 

7.8 

5.4 

7.8 

6.9 

1 

7 

4.8 

3S 

S 

0 

6 

3S 

26 

116 

5 

17 

54 

7 

J 

17 

87 

46 

21/ 

4.S 

8.7 

6.2 

0 

4.7 

S.6 

S.3 

6.0 

22.7 

11.6 

13.5 

8.6 

12.0 

13.2 

13.8 

9.4 

12.) 

2 

) 

16 

0 

0 

4 

IS 

11 

51 

1 

10 

43 

3 

3 

14 

12 

31 

IJ9 

9.1 

2.0 

4.0 

0 

0 

3.1 

2.4 

2.2 

2.6 

4.5 

6.8 

10.7 

J. 7 

12.0 

10.9 

5  1 

6  7 

7.2 

22 

ii7 

401 

81 

2S 

129 

629 

'90 

I9JI 

27 

147 

401 

81 

2b 

129 

t29 

49U 

19JI 

1.1 

^6 

20.  B 

4.2 

1.3 

6.7 

32.  & 

2S.4 

ino.o 

l.t 

7.6 

70.8 

4.2 

1.3 

6.7 

12  (> 

25.4 

100.0 

C71 
C71 


Source:    /Uvisory  Council  for  Tcdmical/^''H;ational  rxhicntion  in  Texas 
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(2)  Vocational  Edu-     ..n  Benefits  Individuals  in  Their  Work  Lives 

and  in^h  H"^''      vocational  learning  rests  squarely  in  the  labor  market 

^ir^i^^^'  .       nost  universally  used  yardsticks  for  measuring  vocational 
education  s  effectiveness  have  been  placement  rates,  length  of  employment  and 
salaries.    Statistical!--,  vocational  graduates  fare  much  better  in  these  areas 
tJian  their  peers  who  cofi^  from  other  curriculua  areas. 

nf  ^""^  documented  the  effectiveness  of  their  programs  in  terms 

ot  employment  rates,  earnings,  enployer  and  employee  satisfaction,  mobility, 
relationship  of  placements  to  training,  attitudes  and  postsecondary  education. 
(.See  acconpanying  list  of  states  and  their  studies.) 

A  recent  report  on  findings  from  several  public  opinion  surveys  conducted 
Dy  the  National  Center  for  Research  in  Vocational  Education  shows  clearly  the 
economic  payoff  of  vocational  training  for  workers.    Salary  infonnation  for  r'^s- 
pondents  related  to  the  level  of  educational  attainment  revealed  that  workers' 
who  had  redteived  vocational  training  earned  higher  salaries  than  other 
workers  with  comparable  education  at  every  level  from  high  school  through  two 
years  of  college.     (See    Triole  3.)  u      «  « 

State  Effectiveness  Studies 

Uhy  .lo^mny  Can  Work:    An  Analysis  of  Employers^  Ratines  of  Secondan- 
Area  Vocationai  Technical  Center  Graduates.    Pontiac.  Ml-    kU^i-h^.c^  n.viL^ 
Vocational  Education  Center,  1979. 

 ^  °f  Po^r  Vocational  Students  from  the  Roanoke  Citv  Public 

Schools  ly/wo.  Lloyd  K.  fcnoch.  Koanoke  t:ity  Public  Schools,  Virginia.  Depart- 
ment  ot  Vocational  and  Adult  Education,  May,  1977. 

^    Vocational  Technical  and  Adult  Education:    Student  Follow-up  Study  of  1974- 
>5  Completions,    jim  Preston.    q;.ra.;.^ra  rr^.m^v,  l'1»^j^T    Siri'nrn  ^cimtr  DujiJ 
ot  Kihiic  Instruction,  May  21,  1976.    ED    124. 68S. 

Chazalah,  1.  A.  Longitudijial  Study  of  Vocational  Education  Graduates  ana 
utilization  of  Federal  income  Tax  Data.    Lolunbus,  Ohio.    Ohio  Department  of 
Education,  1978. 

A  Follow-up  Study  of  the  Post-School  Employment  Success  of  Graduates  from 

Four  High  School  bpecial  Education  Programs  in  the  Midwestern  Intennediatc  

unit  W  in  Pennsylvania  for  the  School  Years  196^- 7071^70- .  and  1971-72 
hinal  Reporr    Grove  Lity,  Pennsylvania:    Midwestern  Interrodiate  Unit  T\'  1973 
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TABLE  3 


Family  Jncone  of  PrUury  Wage  Earners  by  Educational  Attainment  of  Respondents 
Witii  1\rio  Years  ot  College  or  Less,  Vocational  and  Non-Vocational 


Income 

Attended  H.S. 

Cbii|)leted  H.S. 

At  tended 

Con^leted 

Total 

2-Year  Collese 

2-Year  Collece 

Kanges 

Voc. 

Non. 

voc. 

Non. 

Voc. 

Non. 

Voc. 

Non. 

Voc. 

Non.  

$5,000 

7 

17 

8 

24 

2 

4 

1 

2 

18 

47 

$5,000-9,999 

17 

40 

35 

61 

11 

11 

4 

1. 

67 

122 

$10-14,999 

11 

14 

27 

41 

10 

15 

10 

6 

SB 

76 

$15,19,999 

5 

12 

27 

38 

14 

8 

5 

9 

51 

67 

$20,-24,999 

6 

6 

14 

26 

5 

6 

6 

4 

31 

42 

$25,-29,999 

5 

5 

11 

13 

7 

7 

5 

5 

28 

30 

$30-34,999 

$35*39.999 

$40-44,999* 

1 

1 

3 

4 

0 

0 

1 

1 

5 

6 

$45-45,999 

$50,000<*- 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

4 

N 

52 

95 

125 

209 

49 

51 

33 

39 

259 

394 

Mean" 

$10,915 

$8,600 

$12,429  ' 

$11,591 

$13,400 

$12,500 

$16,450 

$15,450 

$12,800 

$11,350 

so" 

9,077.52 

7,876.61 

8,581.6 

9,247. 

7,745.86 

8,097. 

10,495.79 

11,979 

8,943 

9,433 

1.55  p 

.05 

.83  p  . 

,05 

.57  p  . 

05 

.38  p  .05 

1.98  p  .05 

^an  and  SO  calculated  assuning  equal  distribution  of  responses  through  $5,000  intervals. 

Source:    NJorgan  V.  Lewis,  Douglas  C.  McElwain.  Patricia  C.  Fomash,  "Attitudes  Towanl  Vocational  Education  and  the 

Relationship  Between  I-amily  Income  and  Participation  in  Vocational  Courses",  "Hie  National  Center  lor  Research 
in  Vocational  Education,  Coliirbus,  Ohio,  February  1980. 
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Research  also  shows  that  vocational  education  facilitates  the  career 

 -itv  of  secondary  school  students.    Grasso  and  Jshea'  report  secondary 

vocational  students'  occi4)ational  goals  were  consistent  with  their  curriculun 
clioices.  They  further  report  that  students  in  vocational  programs  were  sore- 
what  more  likely  to  want  jobs  for  which  pre-enployment    preparation  is  available. 

Further    Crasso  and  Shea  also  found  that  dropouts  from  secondary  vocational 
program>  did  better  in  the  work  setting  than  did  dropouts  from  the  general 
curriculun.    Not  only  did  vocational  training  seem  to  result  in  better-paying 
jot>s  for  these  forrcr  students,  they  also  tended  to  be  enployed  to  a  greater 
extent  m  those  occupations  requiring  pre-employment  preparation  than  did  drop- 
outs trom  the  general  curriculim.    Vocational  program  dropouts  also  showed 
ijreater  mobility  in  the  primary  jobs  than  their  general  education  counterparts 
and  greater  satisfaction  in  their  jobs. 

Studies  concerning  the  extent  of  vocational  education  --  the  amount  of  tine 
in  nui^ers  of  course  hours       reveal  that  increased  time  in  vocational  education 
results  in  increased  employment.    George  Copa,  et  als^,  found  that  Minnesota 
vocational  graduates  do  tend  to  come  frcm  the  lower  academic  ranks,  but  fare 
better  in  turther  education  and  employment  when  thev  have  experienced  increased 
irxnints  of  vocational  education.    Table  4  shows  statistics  for  Mianesota 
V  Jjss  (ii  lO'R  one  year  after  graduation. 


ri:o  if.  U>p,i,  lum.ild  I..   Inm,  ]Urv  Jorsbcr^;,  Sa^i  Salem,  "On  Measuring  the 
hn;  1  ATxnt  I.ffe:ts  of  Secondary  'x-hcol  Vocnt ion;il  Hducation:  Minncsot.1 
Iht.i  .iii.l  1  xptTierKt'",  Mirincsot.-i  ki-srart!  :iiul  Development  Center  for  Vocn- 
•i',vri.jl  l.JtKiit  ion ,  Ifrnversity  ot"  Mirinosot.i,  Minni'^ipul  i  ^ ,  .Ianu'ir\'  19R0, 
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TABLE  4 

Students  Taking  and  Not  Taking  Vocational  Education  in  Minnesota 
High  Schools      Qass  of  1978,  One  Year  Later 


CbaraccerlftCic 

Students 
Total         taking  vocational 
education 

not 

Students 
taking  vocational 
education 

Suamary  d«tm 

Nussbet 

16,271  12,619 

3,652 

percMt* 

100.0  77.6 

22.4 

High  school  rank  percentile  (2) 

b 

In  upper  252 

*  :6.9  21.5 

45.8 

In  Lower  23Z 

.  20.9  24.0 

10.2 

Sue  (2)^ 

Female 

50.5  55.1 

34.8 

Male 

49.5  44.9 

65.2 

Educational  activity  after  one  year 

Vocational  school 

14.2  16.1 

8.0 

Cosnsunlry  college 

7.6  6.9 

10.0 

A  Year  college 

30.9  23.6 

54.9 

EiBployment  activity  after  one  Year 

paid  employment 

64.1  67.8 

51.9 

Uneaployed 

6.8  6.5 

7.9 

paid  enployiDent , 

only        35.5  40.6 

18.5 

*  Percentages  are  of  the  total  nurber  cf  students  for  vhich  data  was  avail- 
able —  16,271. 

^  Percentages  are  of  the  total  nuaber  of  students  in  the  respective  colusns  — 
16,271,  12,619,  and  3,652. 


Source:    George  H.  Cop-'i,  Donald       In* in,  Bary  porsbcrg,  Nagi  Salem,  "On  Measuring 
the  Empl o>iTient  Effects  of  Secondary  School  Vocational  Education:  Minnesota 
Data  and  Experience",  Minnesota  Research  and  Development  Center  for  Voca- 
tional Education,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  January  1980. 
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Other  evidence  of  vocational  graduates'  advantages  in  the  labor  market, 
o  The  USOE  Senior  Study  shows  that: 

--  Vocational  graduates  generally  required  less  time  to  secure  their  first 
job  and  then  outeam  other  students. 

Most  vocational  graduates  reported  that  their  training  w.j  important 
in  the  acquisition  of  their  first  jobs. 

--  Students  from  vocational  programs  found  greater  relevance  in  their  edu- 
cation In  terms  of  job  expectations  than  did  students  in  other  curricula. 

Overall,     3duates  of  the  vocational  curriculum  seemed  more  satisfied 
with  their  jobs  th'  -^  did  graduates  of  other  curricula. 

o  An  article  in  Manpower  noted  that  vocational  studer.ts  "obtain  their  first 
jobs  more  quickly  and,  subsequently,  experience  fewer  and  ^^iefer  spells 
of  unemploymen.  than  others  with  a  high  school  education" 

o  Project  Baseline  found  that  vocaiionai  edtication  trained  students,  when 
unemployed,  h^ve  siiorter  periods  of  unemj  iOyiient. 

Thus,  the  evidence  is  clear  that  vocatio*  '1  education  makes  an  enonrous 
difference  in  individuals  --  in  terms  of  employinent ,  income,  attitudes  and  diver 
sity  of  further  educat ion/ training. 

(3)  Vocational  Education  Benefits  Individuals  in  Their  Per--nnal  Development 

An  ijnportant  diinension  of  vocational  education,  the  complement  of  job/occupa- 
tional preparation,  is  the  instructional  emphasis  on  other  skills  that  make  good 
enployees.    This  aspect  of  the  vocational  education  programs  focuses   on  such 
thzjigs  as  leadership  development,  work  discipline,  work  values,  human  relation 
skills,  career  decision-making  and  problem  solving.    All  of  thebe  skills  facili- 
tate the  development  of  youth  toward  an  appropriate  work  identity  --  and  employ- 
ment. 

Historically,  vocational  education  has  aimed  for  an  effective  blend  of 
intrinsic  (conpetence,  integrity,  pride)  and  extrinsic  (placement,  salaries) 
benefits  in  the  design  of  vocational  programs. 

Through  vocational  education,  students  are  better  able  to  plan  and  make 
mature  career  choices  because  they  are  helped  in  building  qualities  of  character 
which  enable  individuals  to  shape  goals  and  work  diligently  toward  them. 

In  a  report    issued  by  the  Arizona  State  Advisor)-  Council  on  Vocational 
Educat ionlO,  graduates  of  vocational  programs  indicated  the  benefits  from  voca- 
tional training  v>hich  were  most  u:  .-ful  to  them.    At  both  the  secondar>-  and  post- 
seconJarv*  level,  graduates  attached  the  most  inprrtance  to:    ••Learning  to  cope, 
get  along  with  customer.^,  employers,  employeC^ ,  human  relations,  self-confidence, 
self  respect  and  responsibility/'   Also  of  importance  to  these  graduates  was 
••psychological  background  for  u-orking,  motivation,  job- holding  skills." 

^B.  C.  Reubenr.,  •Vocational  Education:    Performance  aJjd  Potential",  MANPOInTR, 
July  'TT,  p. 

^""The  Product  Talks  .  .  .  hho's  Listening?",    The  State  Advisorv  Council  on  Vocci* 
tional  Education,  Phoenix,  Arizona,  19"? 
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Vocational  education  prepares  people  for  their  adult  roles  in  life.  TTie 
emphasis  is  on  the  whole  person  -  not  just  on  specific  occupational  conpetencies. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  CAN  BE  EFFECTIVE  FOR  INCREASED  NUMBERS  OF  DI  SADVAhTTAGED  YOUIH 

The  issue  today  is  not  whether  vocational   education  is  effective  or  whether 
it  can  work  for  disadvantaged  youth.    The  evidence  shows  overwhelmingly  that  it 
can  work  for  this  population. 

The  critical  role  of  vocational  education  in  the  growth  process  provides 
the  basis  of  its  effectiveness  in  helping  disadvantaged  youth.    Vocaticnal  edu- 
cation helps  young  people  move  irom  the  arenas  of  play  and  daydreams  to  adult 
work.    There  are  six  major  contributions  that  vocational  education  makes  to  this 
growth  process  that  can  serve  to   move  disadvantaged  youth  toward  productive  lives. 

(1)  Vocational  Education  Makes  All  of  Education  Goal -Oriented 

Vocational  education  can  help  disadvantaged  youth  see  --  often  for  the 
first  time      that  education  can  get  them  somewhere.    Students  get  excited  about 
learning  because  they  are  given  a  chance  at  last  to  set  educational  goals  that 
have  a  practical  value.    Vocational  education  teachers  help  young  people  to 
focus  in  on  the  future  and  make  it  hopeful  --  worth  working  for. 

(2)  Vocational  Education  Can  Provide  Identity  and  a  Place  to  Belong 

A  feeling  of  belonging      an  identity      can  be  established  among  disadvan- 
taged youth  in  vocational  programs.    Through  extended  periods  of  time  spent  with 
a  particular  adult,  disadvantaged  youth  are  taught  how  to  learn.    Alienation  is 
eliminated,  and  the  youth  have  a  person(s)  to  whom  they  can  relate  and  a  place 
where  they  can  fit  in. 

(3)  Vocational  Education  Enables  Students  to  Learn  By  Doing 

Vocational  education  puts  classroom  instruction  to  use  in  work  situations. 
These  activities  foster  a  climate  of  excitement  as  students  practice  what  they 
have  learned  from  books.    Basic  educational  skills  when  applied  in  meaningful 
"real -life"  activities  are  learned  more  thoroughly  and  retained  longer  than 
\^en  they  are  learned  only  in  the  abstract. 

(4)  Vocational  Education  Allows  Disadvantaged  Youth  to 
See  anaTxperience  'lliemselves  in  Constructive  Adul^  j<aies 

The  "playful"  features  of  vocational  education  are  serious  and  increase 
in  importance  upon  examination.    Playing  at  being  a  homemaker,  a  farmer,  a  builder, 
a  businessperson  provides  a  testing  ground  for  mature  social  interaction,  as 
students  perfoTO  constructive  tasks,  they  are  able  to  develop  a  work  9{;^«^^t^^°|; 
based  upon  the  values  of  productivity,  accomplishment,  pride,  responsibility  and 
independence.    Disadvantaged  youth  gradually  adopt  this  work  ethic  through  voca- 
tional education  -  through  laborator>'.  simulated,  and  actual  on-the-job  experi- 
ences which  require  precision  and  production.    Students  learn  to  identify  uith 
adults  as  well  as  with  their  peers  and  they  adopt  increasingly  more  mature  strate- 
gies for  coping  with  their  problems. 
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(5)  Vocational  Education  Builds  the  Confidence  of  Disadvantat^ed  Youth 

Tv»ti^t^r^?^i^^'J"^*u^"^^         models,  vocational  students  learn  to  be  com- 
petent, to  help  each  other,  to  make  decisions,  accept  consequences,  negotiate 
aid  S^v""!^^!    f  making  mistakes     Young  people  feel  good  about  thimselves, 
f?nnc  «J  t  ^?        ^  ^f^P  Vocational  education  promotes  five  di^- 

sions  of  human  development:  1)  a  sense  of  personal  competence,  2)  aesthetic 
appreciation,  3)  integrity,  4)  cooperativeness.  and  5)  a  heightened  sense  of 
altruism. 

People  fail  to  get,  keep  and  advance  in  jobs  more  frequently  because  they 
personal  qualities  rather  than  because  they  lack  technical  skills.  Voca- 
ti^  education  enphasizes  these  personal  qualities  in  conjunction  with  its 
enphasis  on  specific  occupational  skills. 

ypcational  Education  Provides  Youth  With  A  Tangible  Fonn  of  Success 

^r.  rn!°?t^^?^^  cducBtion  activities  are  interesting  to  students.    Team  projects 
tr  ""striJCtive  and  enjoya'  le,  and  students  walk  away  with  visible  products 
aoout  which  they  feel  real  pride.    The  products  connect  school  life  where 
sloppy  standards  will  not  *ell.    Students  become  ent' usiastic,  their  energy  levels 
and  inventiveness  rise.    They  become  involved,  and.  uith  excitement,  can  finally 
say.    LOOK  wnat  I  did! 


THE  UNIQUE  CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

To  become  en?3loyable  and  enployed,  disadvantaged  youth  need  a  well -designed 
P^S^^u!'^^  coiTfcines  training  in  basic  skills,  personal  and  interpersonal  skills, 
and  techncial  skills,  coupled  with  on-the-job  experiences  and  a  wide  range  of 
support  services.    Educators  can  provide  these  essential  features,  through  compre- 
hensive vocational  programs,  in  order  to  move  disadvantaged  youth  from  school 
to  work. 

Vocational  programs  are  constructed  to  meet  four  important  goals: 
To  connect  school  and  work  over  time; 

To  provide  skill  training  in  occupational  areas  for  which  demand 
exists; 

*-  To  meet  unique,  individual  student  needs  through  specifically  tailored 
programs; 

--  To  develop,  conduct  and  administer  programs  in  cooj  ^ration  with  other 
educational  areas  and  outside  agencies. 

(1)  Vocational  Education  Connects  Schools  and  Work 

Vocational  programs  are  designed  to  provide  disadvantaged  vouth  with  a 
progressive,  integrated  pattern  of  on-the-job  learning  and  related  classroom 
instruction  in  basic  and  enplo>"ment  skills.    This  combined  approach  to  learning 
can  help  disadvantaged  youth  obtain  stable  employemnt. 

Job  experiences  are  planned  and  based  specifically  on  the  needs  and  readi- 
ness of  the  individual  student.  In  some  cases,  uhere  students  are  not  ready  for 
private  sector  emplo>'ment.  more  sheltered  work  experiences  are  provided.  Work 
orientation  and  discipline  are  stressed  so  that  in  time  students  can  move  from 
youth  jobs  to  adult  jobs  requiring  technical  know-how  and  maturitv. 
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This  progression  allows  each  student  to  see  the  connection  of  continued 
in-school  learning  to  jobs  that  became  increasingly  better.    Students  can  clearly 
understand  the  relationship  of  the  instruction  to  the  requirements  and  demands 
of  the  job.    Some  of  those  connecting  elements  include: 

--  Basic  Skills.    Basic  skills  include  written  and  oral  coninunication  links  - 
reading,  vrriting,  and  speaking      as  well  as  computation  skills.  These 
basic  skills  are  introduced  at  appropriate  stages  in  connection  with 
progressive  technical  skills. 

Educational  Infonnation.    Information  on  types  of  occupations  for  which 
a  student  can  train  within  a  specific  program,    the  cost,  length  of  train- 
ing, likelihood  of  enployment,  location  of  available  jobs  and  qualifi- 
cations needed  to  fill  them  must  be  a  part  of  the  instructional  program. 

Labor  Market  Infonnation.    Information  on  characteristics   of  the  labor 


ments  and  advancement  possibilities  must  be  made  available  to  the  students 

Laws  and  Regulations.    Students  need  to  understand  their  rights  and 
responsibilities  under  the  law,  as  well  as  receiving  infonnation  about 
organizations  which  can  assist  them. 

--  Skill  training.    Development  of  the  expertise  necessary  to  carry  out 
a  specific  job.    This  training  can  take  place  in  institutions,  on  the 
job,  or  in  seme  combination  of  the  two,  such  as  cooperative  work  experi- 
ence or  apprenticeships. 

In  fact,  vocational  education  can  develop  a  number  of  different  program 
designs   which  provide  youth  with  a  progressive  pattern  of  on-the-job  learning 
and  relat.ed  basic  skills  instruction.    Successful  models  include: 

A.    Cooperative  Vocational  Education 

As  developed  over  the  past  several  decades,  cooperative  vocational  education 
is  an  effective  program  for  coordinating  on-the-job  skill  preparation  with  related 
school  instruction.    Studies  show  that  persons  receiving  labor  market  infonnation, 
job-seeking  instruction  and  thorough  cooperative  vocational  education  have  markedly 
higher  earnings  and  occupational  status  as  young  adults  than  do  students  without 
such  preparation. 

Today  more  than  one  half  million  youth  participate  in  cooperative  vocational 
education,  and  most  are  placed  in  the  private  sector  for  on-the-job  training.  Upon 
completing  their  schooling,  a  full  50  percent  of  them  stay  on  with  their  existing 
employers. 

One  such  program  which  has  been  especially  successful  for  disadvantagec^ 
youth  is  the  Work  Experience  Career  Experience  Program  (U'ECEP),  which  currently 
operates  in  seventeen  states.    This  is  a  progra-  for  1-1  and  15  year  old  disadvan- 
taged youth. 

Information  about  results  of  this  program  in  Illinois  provides  some  in- 
sight into  the  program's  effectiveness.    The  state  report  shovs  success  in 
five  key  areas,  as  follows: 
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Attendance  (centred  with  previous  teitn) 

671  missed  fewer  day? 

7*  missed  the  sane  nu.bcr  of  days 

Grade  Point  Average 

69t  raised  CPA 

HI  maintained  same  CPA 

Behavioral  Problems 

561  had  fewer  problems 

27\  had  similar  nunber  of  problems 

Attitudes 

77  \  ijrproved  self- concept 
761  ijrproved  relationships  uith  others 
661  ijrproved  attitudes  toward  study 
661  ijnproved  attitudes  toward  school 

Progress  Observed  by  Employer 

701  became  more  cooperative  with  co-workers 

581  showed  more  initiative 

71%  ijrproved  ability  to  follow  directions 

671  increased  competency  for  conpleting  job  assignments 

Cooperative  vocational  education  differs  from  work  experience <    The  current 
national  youth  strategy  seems  to  urply  that  youth  who  lack  employability  skills, 
basic  skills,  technical  knowledge  and  job  skills  need  only  get  experience  in 
public  service  employment  to  move  into  private-sector  skilled  and  semi-skilled 
jobs.    Certainly  work  experience  has  some  benefit  for  those  youth,  but  there  is 
no  evidence  that  it  alone  will  accomplish  the  desired  job  progression.  Co-op 
programs,  on  the  other  hand,  stress  the  coordination  of  on-the-job  learning  with 
in-school  developnent  of  the  needed  basic  skills,  job  skills  and  employability 
skills. 

An  exanple  of  a  public  service  jobs  program  which  has  been  successful 
for  disadvantaged  youth  is  the  City  Youth  Bnployment  Program    iCfEP)  in  Pittsburgh. 
The  CETA  prime  sponsor  and  the  Pittsburgh  Public  School  System,  Division  of  Occi^a- 
tional.  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  administer  this  program  designed  to: 
1)  give  si^port  to  needy  in-school  youth  by  providing  work  opportunities  in  non- 
profit agencies;  2)  provide  financial  rewards  for  these  work  activities;  3)  iden- 
tify occupational -related  program  needs;  and  4)  offer  educational  alternatives, 
apart  from  the  basic  school  programs,  for  exploring  the  world  of  work. 

Because  of  its  flexibility,  cooperative  national  education  offers  a  number 
of  other  advantages.    Regular  and  special  stu'^nts  can  be  served  in  the  same 
programs,  thus  preventing  segregation  of  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  students 
into  separate  programs.    Cooperative  vocational  education  can  be  offered  to  in- 
school  or  out -of -school  populations,  in  either  secondar>*  or  postsecondary  settings, 
or  as  part  of  an  alternative  school  effort. 
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The  Out-Of-School  Youth  Cooperative  Education  Program  in  Texas  is  designed 
to  reclaiffl  the  unskilled,  imenployed  school  drop-out,    Program  participants  are 
placed  in  on-the-job  training  situations  for  a  portion  of  the  day  and  then  re- 
turn  to  a  classroon  situation  to  receive  job  related  instruction  as  well  as  indi- 
vidually  prescribed  academic  programs  to  meet  their  personal  needs, 

In  addition,  long-established  and  proven  criteria  and  procedures  are  in 
place  to  provide  school  credit  for  on-the-iob  learning.    Finally,  co-op  programs 
serve  to  introduce  local  en(>loyers  to  youth  and  help  strengthen  the  business 
connunity's  interest  in  and  siqjport  of  education. 

Contracted  learning  is  another  exaipple  of  a  fom  of  cooperative  education. 
An  outstanding  exaiqile  of  this  approach  is  in  operation  in  Escanaba,  Michigan. 
In  this  program,  the  comrmnity  college  provides  the  classroom  instruction  in 
basic  and  technical  skills,  and  local  businesses  are  paid  to  provide  on-the-job 
training  to  individuals  on  a  less-than-classrocm  size  basis.    Capstone  is  another 
program  type  --  vhich  could  be  successful  vrith  disadvantaged  students  vfhere 
senior  hi^  school  students,  after  two  years  of  in-school  skill  training,  go  out 
on-the-job  for  another  two  )  ^ars.    As  a  result,  the  necessary  combination  of 
skill5  and  experiences  are  provided  over  an  extended  time. 

Other  innovative  models  in  cooperative  education  can  enable  vocational 
education  to  connect  school  and  jobs  for  disadvantaged  youth.  The  above  are 
just  a  few  of  the  many  possible  approaches. 

B.  School -Based  Youth  Enterprises 

In  a  second  type  of  program,  vocational -based  youth  enterprises,  young 
people  are  introduced  to  another  option  --  creating  their  own  en^aloyment  through 
small  business  ownership/management,    Through  the  establishment  of  actual  busi- 
nesses, students  combine  the  technical  skills  of  the  particular  business  content 
with  entrepreneurial  conqietencies  in  such  areas  as  finance/accounting.  Basic 
skills  in  written/oral  conuiinications  and  computation,  as  well  as  interpersonal 
skills,  are  critical  to  survival  in  this  learning  setting. 

In  depressed  conmunities  where  youth  unemployment  runs  exceedingly  high 
and  coninjnity  placements  are  insufficient,  vocationally  based   youth  enterprises 
can  enable  students  to  gain  the  labor  market  experience  so  crucial  to  private- 
sector  enployment.    They  can  further  provide  youth  with  an  experiential  under- 
standing of  hew  our  nation's  economic  system  works. 

AVA  has  its  own  Youth  Enterprise  Project  (YEP)  which  .'reuses  on  the  learn- 
ing/teaching of  skills  in  small  business  management /ownership.    CETA  eligible, 
disadvantaged  youth  in  four  local  programs  operate  their  own  small  businesses. 
These  projects  are:    Arlington,  Virginia  --  food  preparation;  Motley,  Minnesota 
leather  crafts;  Kansas  City,  Missouri      small  engine  repair;  and  Byng,  Oklahoma 
two  wheel  tractor  trailors. 

Through  youth  enterprises,  students  realize  the  "flip  side"  of  the  question, 
"For  uhom  can  I  work?"  They  can  ask  instead,  "How  can  I  create  in>*  oun  work?" 

C.  Apprenticeship  Programs 

Vocational  e^xation  is  current  .  providinf,  related  instruction  for  at  least 
half  of  all  the  r  .)renticeship  programs  in  thi?  nation.    As  apprenticeship  programs 
are  expanded,  vr  atinnal  education  has  the  capacity  to  work  with  mcr,>ers  of  local 
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unions  to  provide  appropriate  educational  programs  to  undergird  the  on-the- 
job  training  received  by  apprentices. 

D.  Home  and  Comnunity  Improvenent  Projects 

Another  method  for  giving  students  practical  experience  related  to  their 
classroom  instruction  is  through  the  use  of  home  and  comnunity  iji^rovement  pro- 
jects.   Although  students  receive  no  pay  for  such  work,  they  benefit  from  the 
actual  completion  of  activities  that  make  a  contribution  to  the  betterment  of 
their  homes  or  commmities. 

Historically,  rural  vocational  education  programs  have  connected  the  home 
with  the  school  through  home  learning  projects.    Such  activities  also  have  an 
enormous  potential  in  urban  areas  where  a  number  of  comnunity  improvement  and 
comnunity  conservation  projects  could  be  carried  out  by  students  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  vocational  teacher.    These  can  be  valuable  learning  experiences  for 
students  while  benefiting  the  conmunity  as  well. 

E.  Vocational  Student  Organizations 

A  fifth  area  in  the  school-to-work  connection  is  that  of  student  organisa- 
tions.   The  vocational  student  organization,  established  to  be  an  integral  part 
of  instructional  programs,  is  an  effective  mechanism  for  developing  those  per- 
sonal qualities  that  are  essential  to  success  in  the  workplace.    This  is  especi- 
ally important  for  disadvantaged  youth. 

It  is  through  the  student  organization  that  youth  are  able  to  learn  how 
to  Work  with  others  to  achieve  coninon  goals.    They  gain  a  sense  of  comnunity  and 
personal    identity.  They  are  allowed  to  indicate  their  interests  and  needs  and 
to  make  choices  and  to  experience  the  consequences  of  those  choices.   Most  of 
all,  the  student  organizations  foster  a  desire  within  the  individual  to  be  a 
self-starter,  to  solve  his/her  own  problems. 

Student  organizations  are  very  important  to  disadvantaged  youth.    They  pro- 
vide opportunities  for  youth  to  interact  with  persons  of  all  age  ranges.  Student 
organizations  also  provide  role  models.    Disadvantaged  youth  sorely  need  success- 
ful images  upon  which  they  can   pattern  their  own  future  expectations.  Youth 
must  come  in  contact  with  and  be  influenced  by  individuals  who  can  serve  as  con- 
crete examples  of  desired  performance  in  a  work  role. 

Thus,  in  this  "connection"  goal,  vocational  education  can  provide;    1)  a 
constant  source  of  coordination   between  school  and  work  with  one  person  as 
coordinator;  2)  both  public  service  and  private  sector  job  opportunities;  and 
3)  a  structure  through  which  schools  manage  job  learning. 


There  is  a  shortage  of  skilled  workers  in  this  count r>'.    A  recent  study 
of  more  than  200  companies,  completed  by  the  P -jitus  Company,  a  large  manpower 
consulting  firm,  showed  that  tight  labor  conditions  are  causing  problems.  Turn- 
over is  increasing  and  hiring  standards  must  be  lowered  in  order  to  fill  open- 
ings.   These  shortages  increase  operating  expenses  due  to:    overtime  costs, 
increased  wages  to  attract  available  wrkers  and  the  slower  work  pace  maintained 
by  inexperienced  and  lower-quality  workers. 


(2)  Vocational  Education  Can  Provide  Skill  Training  in 
Occupational  Areas  htiere  Demand  fcxists 
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The  prediction  is  that  the  problem  will  grow  "because  the  generation 
arriving  at  working  age  is  smaller,  thus  providing  fewer  workers." 

Another  study,  conducted  by  the  consulting  firm  of  Bamhi  11 -Hayes,  showed 
that  qualified  female  and  minority  applicants  are  in  especially  short  supply. 
The  3,000  executives  surveyed  cited  the  scarcity  of  qualified  candidates  as  the 
biggest  obstacle  they  face  in  meeting  affirmative  action  goals. 

Today's  shortage  of  qualified  workers  for  skilled  clerical,  trade  and 
technical  jobs  will  be  further  accelerated  by  the  fact  that  even  fewer  youth 
will  be  entering  the  labor  market  after  1980.    In  197S  there  were  16.8  million 
teenagers  between  the  ages  of  16-19  in  this  country.    By  1980  the  niinber  will 
have  dropped  to  16.7  million  and  1985  it  is  expected  to  stand  at  only  14.4  million. 

Yet  in  1980  the  black  teenage  population  is  expected  to  be  2.6  million, 
up  from  2.1  million  in  1975.    By  1985,  it  is  expected  to  decline  slightly  to  2.5 
million. 

The  decrease  in  the  nu.iber  of  young  workers  wiii  eventually  mean  a  decline 
in  the  available  work  force.    Greater  productivity  win  be  demanded  from  both 
human  and  technological  re:.ources. 

The  shortage  of  youth  available  to  enter  the  labor  market  will  be  further 
conqxjunded  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  workers  who  have  been  the  backbone  of 
American  industry  since  World  War  11  will  begin  to  retire. 

Yet,  today's  unemployed,  disadvantaged  teenager  could  be  tomorrow's  unen9)loyed 
adult  in  a  nation   that  nevertheless  has  a  shortage  of  skilled  workers. 

In  a  recent  survey  by  the  National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Association,  an 
important  component   of  the  defense  business,  70  percent  of  its  members  reported 
worrisome  shortages  of  technical  workers.    Says  the  association's  president,  James 
A.  Gray:    "We're  facing  one  of  the  greatest  skill  shortages  in  the  history  of 
this  country." 

The  Chemical  Bank  Survey  of  Small  and  Medium  Sized  Businesses  in  New  York  -- 
"Looking  Toward  the  80's"  (Louis  Harris  and  Associates,  Inc.,  November  1979) 
states  that  "In  spite  of  their  optimism  about  the  future,  executives  of  smaller 
businesses  are  currently  facing  a  number  of  initial  problems.  Foremost 
among  them  ...  is  the  quality  and  cost  of  labor  •  .  .  ranked  first  among  pro- 
blems facing  small  businesses  today,  ahead  of  inflation,  finding  top  quality 
management,  government  relations,  and  taxes." 

The  greatest  disservice  which  educators  can  do  to  youth,  especially  in 
depressed  comnunities,  is  to  give  them  the  false  illusion  of  a  job  which 
will  not  exist.    While,  surely,  vocational  educators  cannot  control  the  labor 
market  or  the  economy,  they  can  plan  through  analyses  and  forcasts  in  order  to 
train  a  supply  of  skilled  workers  for  likely  demand. 

EXPA.N3DING  ACCESS  TO  PROGRAMS 

In  meeting  these  major  needs  of  industry*  while  also  meeting  the  needs  of 
disadvantaged  students,  through  vocational  education,  our  major  problem  today 
is  one  of  accessibility.    There  are  siinply  not  enough  facilities  nor  enough 
qualified  staff,  equipment  and  other  resources  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  disad- 
vantaged youth  who  could  profit  from  vocational  education.    A  1979  study  of 
vocational  facilities  shown  as  Table  5  re\cal  the  imbalance. 
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TABLE  5 


Distribution  of  Institutions  and  Instructional 
Stations  In  Secondary  Schools  vs.  Population 


Population 
Region  Type 


Institutions 


NuTter 


Percent 


A. 
B. 
C. 


G. 


Central  City,  Metropolitan     453  8  1 

Population  over  500,000 

Suburb,  Metropolitan 

Population  over  500,000         597  10.7 

Central  city.  Metropolitan 

Population  100-500,000  368  6.6 

Suburb,  Metropolitan 

Population  100-500,000  277  5.0 

City  or  Town 

Population  25-100,000  958  17.3 

Town  or  Region 

Population  0-25,000  2,402  43.2 

Service  Area  not 

Elsewhere  Classified  505  9.1 


Total^ 


5,560 


100.0 


Statlonal 


1 


Percent 


10.6 

13.5 
8.2 
6.1 
21.4 
34.5 
5.7 


lon.o 


Population 


Percent 


22.8 

38.0 
6.9 
3.6 
3.1 

23.6 
NA 


100.0 


2lnstruct1onal  stations. 

Institutional  totals  (6»660)  do  not  equal  total  survey  responses  (6,693'  be- 
cause sone  institutions  did  not  respond  to  the  classifying  question  used  m 
the  generation  of  this  table. 


Source:    National  Study  of  Vocational  Education  Systems  and  Facilities,  Volume  1, 
Westat,  Inc.  and  Institutional  Development  Associates,  Inc. 
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It  is  essential  that  we  look  at  ways  to  stretch  our  resources  in  order  to 
».  <jie  new  resources  with  existing  ones  to  achieve  the  maxijnum  opportunity  for 
special  group  of  youth. 

Through  raainst reaming  —  A  critical  part  of  our  efforts  must  involve  main- 
t  .:jraing  disadvantaged  youth  into  the  established  system.   Tht-  value  that  our 
-ety  places  on  equity  of  opportunity  implies  that  we  should  not  arbitrarily 
.  "uuce  the  opportunity  of  one  group  of  youth  by  placing  them  in  separate  programs, 
sometiincs  in  separate  locations.    Such  placement  is  a  subtle  form  of  discrimina- 
tion --  a  categorization  v^iich  will  remain  with  these  youth  for  some  tijne  and 
negatively  alter  their  attitude  toward  themselves  as  well  as  the  attitudes  of 
others  concerning  these  young  persons'  potential.    Every  effort  should  be  made 
to  make  disadvantaged  youth  feel  "a  part  of  the  group"  in  order  that  they  may 
reap  the  benefits  of  learning  from  their  peers. 

We  can  no  longer-af ford  to  point  disadvantaged  youth  out,  pull  them  out,  and 
keep  them  out.    The  price  becomes  alienation,  despair  and  eventual  drop  out. 

Successful  school-to-work  transition  programs  are  readily  distinguished  by  their 
attention  to  the  special  population  student.    This  oepends  in  large  part  upon  the 
enthusiasm  and  boldness  of  the  school  staff- -on  their  willingness  to  modify  the 
curriculum  and  instruction  and  to  provide  the  needed  special  services. 

Staff  members  in  successful  programs  are  selected  for  their  zeal  for  working 
with  low- income  students.    These  teachers  have  the  capacity  to  encourage  students 
to  try,  to  believe  in  their  own  ability  and  in  their  future.    Continuous  staff 
preparation  and  development  is  provided  for  those  working  with  special  population 
students. 

To  keep  special  population  students  in  regular  classrooms,  teachers  in  these 
successful  programs  establish  different  expectations,  content  and  instructional 
approaches.    These  modifications  are  based  firmly  on  careful  inquiry  into  students' 
needs  and  on  clear  statements  of  specific  short  and  long-term  student  outcomes. 

Work  experience  and  supervised  cooperative  education,  for  example,  are  sequential 
and  geared  to  the  developmental  needs  of  each  student.    Participation  in  student 
organizations  is  stressed,  so  that  students  can  develop  the  identity,  leadership  and 
citizenship  skills  and  motivation  that  these  groups  instill.    Often  the  advisor  for 
the  student  organization  is  the  cooperative  coordinator.    IVhere  on-the-job  learning 
experiences  are  not  available  in  the  private  sector,  school -based  youth  enterprises 
are  operated,  so  that  students  gain  job  experience  and  entrepreneurial  au*areness. 

However,  to  mainstream  students,  we  must  expand  our  capacity*.    Vocational  insti- 
tutions must  extend  the  number  of  hours  in  each  school  day  and  the  nuniber  of  months 
in  the  school  year.    To  do  this  in  many  cases  will  require  two  full  time  shifts  of 
staff.    Expansion?  of  this  ty'pe  will  assure  the  greatest  usage  of  existing  resources. 
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avaiilt;!^"?       °^  ■''^  Coi>inunity--Every  effort  should  be  made  to  utilize  all 
nf  ?mr„,-:?*-      •  s^^^.^s  office  occupations.    Vocational  education  has  a  hisrnrv 

''•°<^"i°'^l  Education  Can  Meet  I^nici...,  T...,....^!  student  Needs  ■n.rnu.h 
SpeciticaiJy  'lailored  ProgrJa  — °- 

vocatto^!'^^;a.?"^L%I?^«s?:"°^  ^o^c^dic?'^  '  willingness  to  enroll  in  a 
abilities  a^  interestl    l5^Jv"^aJLJal  ?SstituHnn^  °" 

.  fo^ulate  intensive  ^^^^^.^  t^^i^t^^ 

that  sc^e  institution!  rL  use  no  other  nTe  "f  insSiction'   "'  ""'"^  =° 

:S  w^?.TLs^%--^  s:"tu^2nrru,VtTT:  "^^^^^^r-^- 
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Lower  Student  Ratios:    Disadvantaged  students  require  closer  and  more  constant 
attention  from  their  instructors.    Classes  must  be  smaller,  and  in  many  cases,  "one- 
on-one"  approaches  are  required. 

Support  Services:    These  services  include  assistance  in  nonwork  related  areas 
vdiich  nevertheless  affect  the  ability  of  youth  to  succeed  in  the  vforkplace.  Support 
might  include  assistance  in  finding  suitable  living  accommodations,  clothing,  medical 
dental  and  legal  help  and  follow-up  monitoring  after  the  transition  to  work  has  been 
made.    Social  and  psychological  reinforcement  are  another  important  type  of  support 
service  activity. 

Clearly,  the  idea  of  "meeting  unique  needs"  requires  individualization  based 
upon  extensive  assessment  and  delineation  of  those  needs--academic,  experiential, 
supportive.  Disadvantaged  students  need  individual  learning  plans  v*ich  are  pro- 
gressive and  developmental --leading  from  play  to  dreams  to  adult  life.  Programs 
roust  also  incorporate  cerain  components  which  addr.ss  very  particular  needs  such 
as  teenage  pregnancy,  drug  and  alcohol  abuse,  unemployment  prevention  arid  cure,  sex 
roles,  motivation  and  productivity,  alienation  and  identify. 


(^)  Vocational  Education  Can  Administer  Programs 
In  Cooperation  with  Other  Educational  Areas  and  Outside  Agencies 

Services  for  youth  must  be  continuous  and  coordinated  uithout  gaps  and/or 
duplications.    In  order  to  accomplish  this  feat,  linkages  among  agencies  and  organ- 
izations pro\'iding  services --coranunity- based  organizations,  employers,  prime  sponsors, 
welfare  departinents- -require  an  institutional  base. 

Youth  unemployment  cannot  be  effectively  addressed  by  either  the  school  or  the 
workplace  along.    Good  preventive  programs  must  extend  beyond  the  school  building  to 
reach  youth  in  the  most  meaningful  way.    Yet  programs  that  provide  only  jobs  and 
ignore  the  contributions  that  education  makes  to  successful  employment  will  also  fail. 

Ntost  of  the  necessary  ser\'ices  are  already  being  carried  out  by  a  variety  of 
agencies  and  organizations.    The  major  ta^k  at  hand  today  is  to  establish  linkages 
between  existing  institutions  so  that  youth  are  not  "dropped  between  the  cracks"  or 
turned  au-ay  because  of  a  limited  capacity  to  address  the  e.  isting  need. 

^To  avoid  the  "shuffle"  of  students  from  one  agency  to  another,  a  "coordi- 
nator" should  be  available  to  oversee  these  linkages  between  school,  job  learn- 
ing and  youth  development. 

A  second  requirement  would  be  a  mandated  planning  of  vocational  education 
programs  for  disadvantaged  youth  in  conjunction  with  CETA  prime  sponsors  and  a 
mandated  planning  of  youth   eiqjloyment  prograr    that  have  a  training  component 
in  conjunction  with  vocational  education. 

One  successful  and  widely  accepted  way  of  ensuring  this  overall  coordina- 
tion is  the  a*^e  of  the  cooperative  vocational  education  model,  which  provides 
a  supenused,  sequential  and  highly  supportive  set  of  learning  experiences  both 
on  the  job  and  in  the  classroom. 
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Coordination  of  education  and  work  Is  frequently  provided  by  u  speclaUy 
prvparvd  cooperative  vocational  education  coordinator,  who  works  with  30  to  40 
students  from  the  time  they  enter  secondary  school  until  they  enroll  In  further 
<HliKatlQn  or  obtain  stable  and  promotable  Jobs.    This  offers  them  continuity 
over  a  three  to  six  year  period  and  enables  the  special  population  stulent  In 
particular  to  develop  a  greater  sense  of  identity,  belonging  and  confidence. 

The  cooperative  coordinator  serves  as  mentor,  constant  supporter  and 
lAstruLtlonal  team  leader  for  vocational  teachers,  basic  skill  instructors, 
guidance  coixiselors  and  social  workers  who  are  working  with  the  stulent  on 
short  range  objectives  and  long-term  career  plans. 

TMM  TCAOIING  AfA)  9IARED  FUNCTIONS 

VocatlonjU  educators  welcome  the  opportunity  to  work  with  general  educators 
to  develop  Program  which  connect  the  teaching  of  basic  skills  to  a  core  of 
applied  M|3loyTnent  skills  Ir.imlng.    This  Is  now  being  done  through  team  teach- 
ing in  some  high  schools  ana  through  basic  skills  laboratories  in  specialized 
\^ational  technual  schools. 

Vocational  educators  work  cooperatively  with  local  prime  sponsors  and 
tuntwmity' based  organizations  in  outreach,  recruitment,  .issessment  and  job 
pUcenrnt  function*.    Together  with  prime  sponsors,  vocational  educators  stand 
ready  to  make  puhlu  srr\'lce  jobs  truly  a  positive  learning  experience  for 
ntuJrnls  wehre  private  sector  on-the-job  training  cannot  be  developed. 


Through  all  these  program  goals  and  components,  a  climate  can  be  created 
wherein  di-iadvantaged  youth  are  motivated  and  can  leai-n      where  they  want  to 
learn.    As  we  have  all  seen,  that  is  no  simple  or  easy  task.    In  fact,  it  is 
rare  today.    The  x\t>v  Youth  Initiative  muat  acconplish  the  task      by  pulling 
all  of  the  existing  parts  together  and  enabling!  all  the  kev  actors  to  play 
their  appropriate  roles. 
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RECOWENDATIONS  FOR  IMPROVING  THE  AEMINISTRATION'S  PROPOSAL 

For  vocational  education  to  be  a  full  fledged  partner  in  a  comprehensive 
youth  employment  efforc  involving  general  education,  the  prime  sponsor,  and 
vocational  education,  some  improvements  are  needed  in  the  Administration's 
proposal.    These  recommendations  will  further:    a)  the  potential  of  vocational 
education  to  make  its  unique  contribution  toward  moving  disadvantaged  youth  into 
stable  jobs;  b)  the  assurance  that  quality  programs  will  be  developed;  c)  strengtln^n 
collaboration  and  conrnmication  between  education  and  the  prime  sponsor  and  between 
the  Youth  Initiative  and  the  existing  Vocational  Education  Law. 

Specific  Standards  for  Kork  Experience  Programs 

In  both  Title  I  and  II  of  the  Administration's  proposal,  wrk  experience  is 
treated  in  a  casual  manner,    Kork  experience  may  or  may  not  be  appropriate  for 
disadvantaged  youth.  Work  experience  that  is  unsupervised,  and  not  a  part  of  an 
instructional  program,  may  often  teach  the  wrong  sk  lis.  Isabel  Sawhill  (1979) 
finds  that  "premature  placement  of  young  people  in  unstructured  jobs  or  work 
experience  programs  may  lead  to  personal  failure,  to  the  learning  of  bad  work 
habits  and  to  disappointed  expectations  on  the  part  of  vouth  themselves  and  their 
employers." 

On  the  other  hand,  a  school -managed  work  experience  program  can  be  a  useful 
instructional  technique  if  it  contains  the  essential  elements  for  learning. 

The  Youth  Emplo>'ment  and  Training  Act  should  set  forth  some  minimum  standards 
for  work  experience.    Work  experience  must  be  purposefully  planned  and  connected 
with  related  in-school  learning  toward  the  ultimate  end  of  making  vouth  employable 
m  a  stable  job.    This  is  more  likely  to  occur  if  the  following  standards  are  re- 
ired  for  all  work  exrerience  programs; 

1.  A  wri',''e",  ccoperative  agreement  between  the  employer,  the  school 
and  th'  -itudonts. 

2.  Participation  in  an  academic  course  and  related  vocational  instruc- 
tion couplod  with  the  work  experience  program. 

3.  Work  experiences  should  be  planned  and  super,  ised  jointly  by  the 
school  and  employers, 

AVA  recoimiends  that  eligible  youth  be  provided  with  school -managed  work-site 
learning  as  a  part  of  the  educational  process.    These  programs  should  be  structured 
to  facilitate  the  education  and  cmployability  of  the  student  and  should  be  a  coordi- 
nated effort  of  the  community  and  education. 
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Reconroended  Changes  in  Title  I 

Within  Title  I  we  reconinend  six  additional  changes  as  follows: 


1.  Fourteen  and  fifteen-year  old  disadvantaged  youth  should  be 
eligible  for  public  ser\'ice  job  stipends  if  they  are  enrolled 
in  an  approved  Work  Experience  Career  Exploration  Program 
fWECEP).    This  will  provide  for  the  expansion  of  a  ver>'  success- 
ful program. 

2.  All  youth  receiving  public  service  job  stipends  should  be  required 
to  enroll  in  a  related  education  program,  follou'ing  the  criteria 
set  forth  in  our  reconinendation  concerning  all  work  experience 
programs.    This  will  assure  that  disadvantaged  youth  get  both 

the  job  expe. ience  and  the  education  needed  for  stable,  private 
sector  emplo>ment . 

3.  Students  enrolled  in  postsecondar>'  einplo\ment  skills  programs 
should  be  eligible  for  stipends.    Such  youth  often  need  financial 
support  to  remain  in  school. 

4.  Recipients  of  funds  under  the  new  youth  law  should  be  allowed 

to  use  these  funds  to  meet  the  matching  requirements  under  Section 
110  A-B  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1976  (PL  94-482).  This 
will  facilitate  the  development  of  joint  CETA/vocational  education 
programs  and  wi3i  provide  for  equal  treatment  of  disadvantaged 
youth  under  all  legislation^ 

5.  Title  I  funds  should  be  allowed  for  stipends  to  support  vocational 
education  students  who  meet  the  definitions  of  "disadvantaged"  and 
"handicapped"  cited  in  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1976. 

6.  Title  I  should  specify  that  employment  skills  preparation  is  an 
acceptable  use  of  CETA  funds. 


Recommended  Changes  in  Title  II 

Within  Title  II  we  reconnend  a  number  of  changes  as  fellows: 
(1)    Use  of  funds.    Clarification  is  required  concerninR  several  requirements 


regarding  the  use  of  funds,  includinR: 

aj    That  a  75  percent  set-aside  of  the  basic  and  supplemental  formula 
funds  can  be  used  for  both  basic  skills  and  cmplo>Tnent  skills  at 
the  discretion  of  local  education  agencies  and  that  a  25  percent 
set -aside  for  the  basic  and  suf^lemcntal  formula  funds  must  be  used 
only  for  emplo>Tient  skills  proprams. 
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This  will  assure  that  at  least  25  percent  of  the  funds  are  expended 
for  the  purposes  of  employ-ment  skill  development  of  disadvantaeed 
>X)uth. 

b)  That  local  systems  are  encouraged  to  use  50  percent  of  the  75  percent 
set-aside  of  the  basic  and  supplemental  fonnula  for  grades  seven 
eight  and  nine.    As  the  legislation's  specifications  are  uritten 

It  could  be  interpreted  that  50  percent  of  the  entire  amount  must 
be  used  for  grades  seven-nine  which  seriouslv  limits  efforts  to 
return  out-of-school  j-outh  to  the  secondary  school. 

c)  Indicate  that  the  planning  grant  of  $50  million  will  assure  a  focus 
on  and  involvement  of  vocational  education.    This  clarification  is 
needed  to  assure  that  a  plan  emerges  at  the  local  level  that  relates 
basic  Skills- and  employment  skills  instruction. 

Definition  of  &uplovment  Skills  Instruction.    This  instruction  should  be 
defined  as  organized  educational  programs  u-hich  are  directlv  related  to 
the  preparation  of  individuals  for  paid  or  unpaid  employment,  or  for 
additional  preparation  for  a  career  requiring  other  than" a  baccalaureate 

degree,  or  instr\jction  related  to  the  occupation(s)  for 
utiich  the  students  are  in  training  or  instruction  necessarv-  for  the 
student  to  benefit  from  such  training,  or  instruction  to  aid  individuals 
m  making  a  career  choice  and  other  instruction  needed  by  the  individual 
to  aid  m  seeking,  holding  and  preparing  for  a  job. 

Out 'Of -School  Youth.    The  limitation  of  a  maximum  of  30  percent  set-aside 
tor  out -01. school  youth  should  be  removed.    The  State  Board  of  Vocational 
Education  should  be  allowed  to  decide  how  much  of  the  25  percent  set-asWc 
under  the  basic  and  supplemental  fonnula  will  be  used  for  out-of -school' 
youth.    This  gives  greater  flexibility  to  the  states  in  the  use  of  f?ti--u' 
dollars  to  meet  their  greatest  needs.    The  State  Board  of  Vocational 
Education  should  also  be  allowed  to  mount  emplo^ent  skills  programs  f'lr 
out -of. school  disadvantaged  youth  up  to  age  21.'  Jhi?  makes  Titles  I  an"" 
II  consistent  and  assures  that  vocational  education  training  stations  iviji 
be  made  available  to  serve  all  unemployed  disadvantaged  youth. 

Purposes  of  Emplo^•ment  Skills  Funds.  The  foUoumg  purposes  of  emploN'meru 
skuls  funds  should  be  specified  in  Title  II.  ' 

(1)  The  preparation  of  individualized  education  aiid  cmplovabil it%-  plan*; 
that  include  vocational  education  and  related  .'^ervicc.*;  needed  bv 
the  indi\  iduals  to  achieve  their  careei'  poals. 

C)  Provii^ion  of  inst itut ion-ha?cd  vocaticna:  education  and  training 
necessan-  to  enahle  parricipan:    to  meet  theiv  education  and 
trainin>:  t:onls. 
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(3)  Provisions  to  ijnprove  ii^stitutional  capacity  to  provide  transitional 
vocational  education  senrices  and  training. 

(4)  Provision  of  cooperative  education  or  other  innovative  approadjes 
tTsupenrised  job  experience,  on-the-job  training,  work  experience 

II  ra?pprexnloratioh  under  the  school's  management  linked  to  related 
Z-TcZl  ^\T^Z         part  of  an  educational  -equence  resulting 
S  ?he^rticipant  achieving  the  education  and  career  goals. 

f5->  The  assienment  of  a  trained  individual  to  act  as  a  personal  link 
^  '  h2L^  fhTSarticipant  and  the  institution  or  employer  or  with 

^S^r^^sonfl^^  i^itutions  with  which  the  participant  is  involved 

in  pursuing  a  program. 

f6^  Career  jmida  .ce  services  which  shall  be  available  for  Pa^icipants 
as  neLi!^  throughout  the  period  of  their  participation  in  programs 
under  this  ,Jart. 

(7)  Out-reach  and  reciuitment  activities  as  necessar>-  to  inform  potential 
S«ici^ts  of  the  opportunities  r™vided  in  programs  carried  on 
Sider  Sis  part  and  to'sncourage  then,  to  become  participants. 

f8l  Marine  available  to  participants  the  supplies  required  in  connection 

with  ?hei"ctrrying  but  the'education  and  training  phases  of  their 

individualised  plans. 
(9)  Making  available  to  participants  the  "ansportation  which  is  necessary 

for  them  to  carry  out  their  individualized  plans. 
(10)  Developmental  activities  designed  to  improve  the  leadership  abilities 

of  disadvantaged  youth. 

S^elivirierv^?"^;!  %l  ^^^^^"^ ^^^^^^ • 
.     bui  n"  ^^i^ite^  to  staff'self -development,  faculty  exchange  and 

instructional  equipment. 
(12)  Job  placement  -d. follow- through  act ivU 

:^cuSa?ffns'?h  ^   "reTn'lJ  "  fn^Pudlng  supportive  job  creation  and 

and  expanding  businesses  and  industries. 
(13,  The  establishment  of  vocational -based  youth  ente^^^^^^^^^  ^timulate 

to  secure  and  retain  stable  emploNTnent. 
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(1) 


Use  of  funds  for  these  activities  will  greatly  assist  state  and  local 
education  jurisdictions  to  ijnprove  their  capacity  to  provide  einplo\ment 
skills  instruction  to  disadvantaged  youth.  ' 

(5)    Planning,    To  avoid  duplicating  administrative  structures  at  state 
anolocal  levels,  increasing  paperwork  requirements  and  regulations, 
already-established  advisory  coninittees  and  planning  mechanisms  should 
be  utilized  when  appropriate. 

As  a  first  step.  Title  II  should  require  the  state  Board  of  Vocational  Edu- 
cation to  outline  procedures  for  administering  basic  and  supplemental  foiriula 

-^-^^^  ^  amending  the  state  plan  called  for  in  the  Vocational 
^^i^        ^  requiring  a  review  of  the  procedures  by  the  State  Superintendent 

c  ^  • ''^''l  ^3rd  of  Vocational  Education  is  separate 

from  the  State  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

A  second  provision  should  allow  for  siuiplification  of  the  local  planning 
process  by  requiring  the  state  to  establish  the  following  criteria  to  be  followed  by 
targeted  local  education  agencies  and  other  eligible  institutions: 

Each  participant  lajst  use  the  established  Vocational  Education  Advisory 
Councils  where  appropriate.    These  councils  will  have  representation  of 
parents,  youth,  private  sector  business  representatives  and  prime  sponsors 
to  advise  the  local  education  agency  on  the  development  of  a  plan  that 
brings  together  basic  skills,  employment  skills,  on-the-job  experience 
and  supportive  services  designed  to  move  disadvantaged  vouth  into  stable 
employment. 

Each  participant  nust  meet  th-  criteria  contained  in  the  Title  II  legis- 
lation. * 

Each  p,"rticipant  must  develop  a  local  plan  that  shows  how  basic  skills 
and  emplo>'ment  instruction  will  be  integrated. 

(4)  Each  participant  must  develop  a  local  plan  showing  how  existing  secondan- 
and  postsecondary  vocational  training  Institutions  will  be  used  to  pro\'ide 
disadvantaged  youth  with  relevant  emplo>Tnent  ski 'Is  training. 

(5)  Each  participant  must  develop  a  local  plan  that  will  show  how  staff  devel- 
opnent  activities  will  be  initiated  to  assure  ijnproved  educational  out- 
comes for  disadvantaged  youth. 

(6j    Each  participant  must  develop  a  local  plan  that  will  show  how  activities 
Will  relate  to  existing  vocational  activities  under  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  and  \<hat  support  the  prime  sponsor  has  ngrecd  to  provide. 


(2) 
(3) 


IS-i 
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C6)    Th e  Educ a t i on 'CETA  1 ink .    In  order  to  coordinate  the  education  conponcnt 
more  effectively  with  the  jobs  program,  there  should  be  legislative 
language  indicating  strong  linkages  betveen  education  and  CETA.  This 
language  should  call  for  collaboration  and  a  partnership  at  the  state 
and  local  levels.    The  partnership  can  be  built  on  tht-  followinR. 

(1)  The  utilization  of  existing  councils,  comissions  and  coimittecs 
already  mandated,  rather  than  by  creating  additional  groups  to 
advise,  plan  and  coordinate. 

(2)  The  provision  of  outreach  servicer,  to  identif>'  and  engage  potential 
clients . 

(5)  The  identification  of  needs  through  existing  management  information 
systems. 

(4)  Tlic  requirement  that  all  CKTA-cl  igible  youth  have  an  education 
component  of  their  programs. 

(5)  The  establishment  of  assessment  and  diagnostic  centers  within  the 
education  system  for  CETA  and  education  clients. 

(C)  Joint  planning  to  linl:  the  demand  side  of  the  labor  market  closer 
to  education. 

(7)    '."he  Secondary' -Post secondary'  Link.    Articulation  has  been  a  priman'  thrust 
ir  education  for  many  years.    Touth  and  adults  mature  and  learn  in  stages 

not  all  at  one  time  and  in  one  setting.    The  ijnplications  are  that 
boti:  cecondarv-  and  postsecondar>'  education  institutions  must  be  involved 
in  a  sequential  program  to  alleviate  the  structural  problems  of  youth 
unempiCvTient .    The  linkages  between  sc-condan-  and  postsecondan-  education 
instiiutions  are  based  on: 

The  need  to  utilize  existing  educational  institutions  in  the  youth 
'^"fort  before  expanding  facilitici^. 

(Z,  .'..^  neccs'-ity  to  have  a  full  range  of  programs  for  youth  who  drop  put 
or  who  leave  school. 

l\c  need  for  coordinated  planning  and  utilization  of  resources. 

'■'    ••'•^LlPi^  \iC*\-oer.  the  Bnsic  Skills  and  the  Emplo>Tient  Skills  Programs. 
T- ■  •  Vj::' I r.  1  i t  -a 1 1 nn 's  proposal  *=ratcs  that  "Key  fnctors  contributing  to 
r.Jtos  L  :  youth  uneTTTnU»>'mcnt  a'  ^  the  lack  of  basic  reading,  writing 
co^ipulational  r,kir.    and  lack  Lif  knowledge  of  gcnoral  crTplo\-mcnl  and 
seeking;  s>iil:^."    Uliile  recognizing  the  validity  of  this  statement. 
It  IS  also  tnie  that  these  nre  rot  the  only  key  fnctors.    The  acquisition 
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of  job  skills  for  unemployed  youth  is  a  necessity.  Knowledge  of  employ- 
ment is  not  enough.    Structurally  imeinployed  youth  rust  know  how  to  do 
something  or  must  possess  a  saleable  skill,  in  addition  to  having  a 
uT)rking  knowledge  of  the  basics,  if  they  are  to  change  their  status. 

The  legislative  language,  must  of  necessity,  iv  luire  a  collaboration  between 
vocational  educators  and  academic  educators  to  plan  a  comprehensive  program  for 
each  disadvantaged  youth  individually.    This  program  should  include  basic  educati( 
skills  and  also  should  contain  a  series  of  emplo>w  ;it  skills  appropriate  to  the 
age  group  and  capacity  of  the  individual. 

(9]       Targeted  Jobs  Tax  Credit  (P.L.  95-600,  "Revenue  Act  of  1978"] 

The  targeted  jobs  tax  credit  is  for  qualified  wages  that  an  enployer 
incurs  or  pays  to  menders  of  a  targeted  group,  ( inc luding  youth ^art i - 
cipation  in  a  qualified  cooperative  education  program) ,  after  ly7b 
but  betore  l55r.    "mis  provision  in  tne  Mw  Uitle  iU,  Sec.  321] 
has  enhanced  the  efforts  of  vocational  educators  to  locate  and  place 
students  in  desirable  training  stations.    It  has  been  a  positive 
step  to  enlist  business  and  mdust*-/  in  the  massive  fight  to  reduce 
unemployment.    Thomas  W.  Power,  General  Counsel  for  the  Food  Service 
and  Lodging  Institute,  testified  before  House  Subconmittee  on  Select 
Revenue  Measures  (September  27,  1979]  that,  "Our  companies  hire 
from  "the  other  six  targeted  sectors  ...  but  they  knew  that  an 
enployee  in  a  cooperative  education  program  will  perform".    We  urge 
you  to  take  the  appropriate  action  to  have  extended  the  provisions 
in  the  "Revenue  Act  of  1978,"  that  allow  employers  to  qualify 
for  *he  credit  when  they  hire  a  youth  participating  in  a  qualified 
cooperative  education  program  vAo  is 

1.  at  least  16  years  old  but    over  19 

2.  did  not  graduate  from  a  high  school  or  a  vocational  school 

is  enrollc!  in  and  i-tively  studying  in  a  qualified  education 
program. 

In  addition  to  these  reconmend.-tions,  AVA  requests  an  cnportunity  to  work 
with  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  the  comnittee  staff  as  future  drafts  are  broupht 
forward  by  the  Administration.    Our  recoiraryendations  will  be  more  specific  when 
legislative  language  has  been  drafted. 

Thank  ynu.  Mr.  Chairman,  f^r  the  opportunity  to  present  our  views  on  youth 
and  to  malve*  rcconmendations  r'  garding  proposed  legislation. 


he  look  forvs'ard  to  continuing  to  work  with  you. 
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STATEMENT  OF  ROBERT  SPILLMAN,  STATE  DIRECTOR  OF 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION,  STATE  OF  KENTUCKY 

Mr.  Spillman.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Bottoms. 

Mr.  Chairman,  committee  members,  I  appreciate  this  opportuni- 
ty to  appear  before  you.  I  would  like  to  make  about  three  points 
right  quickly. 

The  first  one  is  that  I  am  really  excited  about  the  opportunity 
for  the  first  time,  I  think,  in  a  meaningful  way  that  the  Congress  is 
going  to  challenge  the  general  education  system,  the  vocational 
education  system,  and  the  so-called  CETA  system  to  come  together 
to  solve  this  problem  that  we  have.  I  think  that  it  is  important  that 
all  three  systems  are  brought  together  at  the  point  of  the  problem, 
in  order  to  have  a  solution. 

The  second  point  is  that  if  we  are  really  to  solve  this  problem,  we 
are  going  to  back  up  and  get  a  preventive  sort  of  solution,  as  well 
as  treatment  of  the  problem.  That  is  to  say,  I  believe  we  have  to 
back  up  to  at  least  the  junior  high  school  level. 

Educators  can  identify  these  people  quite  well  before  they  actual- 
ly drop  out  of  school,  and  it  will  be  much  cheaper  and  much  easier 
to  keep  them  in  school  than  it  will  to  try  to  solve  the  problem  after 
they  have  dropped  out  of  school.  So  I  want  you  to  backup  that 
component  to  at  least  the  junior  high  school  level. 

The  third  point  is  that  I  have  no  problem  whatsoever  with  tar- 
geting these  funds.  But  I  would  suggest  to  the  Congress  that  it  is 
disfunctional  to  write  in  the  legislation  a  great  deal  of  descriptive 
processes,  and  try  to  target  through  a  describing  process. 

I  think  that  it  will  be  of  much  more  benefit,  and  there  will  be 
much  less  paperwork,  and  will  be  much  more  effective  if  we  target 
the  funds,  and  hold  respective  agencies  accountable  for  solving  the 

(problems,  rather  than  trying  to  describe  a  lot  of  processes  in  the 
egislation. 
Thank  you. 

Dr.  Bottoms.  Now  I  will  call  upon  Mr.  Charles  Payne,  President, 
Bessemer  State  Technical  College,  and  from  Congressman  Buchan- 
an's district. 

STATEMENT  OF  CHARLES  PAYNE,  PRESIDENT,  BESSEMER 
STATE  TECHNICAL  COLLEGE 

Mr.  Payne.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee:  We  appre- 
ciate this  opportunity  to  express  from  our  own  personal  experience 
in  carrying  out  youth  training  programs. 

We  are  in  Alabama  serving  a  metropolitan,  highly  skilled  area  of 
the  central  part  of  the  State.  We  have  deve^  -ped  a  model  type 
program,  a  demonstration  type  project  program  to  target  in  at  the 
postsecondary  level  by  providing  specific  training  designed  and 
tailor  made  for  industry's  needs.  We  have  been  most  successful 
there  in  having  a  high  placement  rate  of  our  trained  graduates, 
and  serving  the  business  and  industry  sectors  there. 

I  would  encourage  you  to  consider  these  age  limit  of  16  to  21,  and 
the  fact  that  we  have  a  large  number  of  unemployed  youth  in  our 
area  and  across  the  Nation  that  need  to  be  served  with  specialized, 
tailor  made  programs  to  meet  their  educational  background,  basic 
educational  skills,  and  tied  with  that  job  and  employment  knowl- 
edge to  meet  the  entry  level  business  and  industry. 
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We  certainly  appreciate  your  interest,  and  we  will  provide  you 
with  some  written  data  on  the  pilot  programs  that  we  have  in 
operation  which  have  been  successful. 

Thank  you,  sir. 

Dr.  Bottoms.  I  will  now  call  on  Mr.  Robert  Schnieders,  director 
of  vocational  education  at  Downriver  Area  Vocational  Consortium 
in  Wayne  County,  Mich.,  to  speak. 

STATEMENT  OF  W.  ROBERT  SCHNIEDERS,  DIRECTOR,  VOCA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION,  DOWNRIVER  AREA  VOCATIONAL  CON- 
SORTIUM, WAYNE  COUNTY,  MICH. 

Mr.  Schnieders.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee:  I 
greatly  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  speak  with  you  this  morning. 
As  a  part  of  this  panel,  I  represent  a  local  district  perspective. 

As  a  local  district  administrator,  I  urge  the  committee's  support 
of  this  recommendation.  I  am  equally  as  enthused  as  my  colleagues 
relative  to  the  comprehensiveness  of  this  particular  approach. 

We  would  like  to  call  the  committee's  attention  to  the  compo- 
nents in  this  legislation  that  speak  to  the  recruitment  and  the 
clear  guidance  or  direction  of  the  students  when  they  are  in  the 
program,,  and  the  vocational  skill  development  and  its  coordination 
with  the  basic  skill  development. 

We  are  very  concerned  about  a  well  supervised,  coordinated  work 
experience,  and  we  think  that  it  is  equally  important  that  we  have 
a  placement  and  followup  component  for  these  students  upon  grad- 
uation or  completion  of  the  program. 

As  a  part  of  my  testimony,  I  represent  an  area  in  Wayne  County 
just  outside  of  Detroit.  In  that  area,  we  have  rural  and  urban 
unemployed  minority  students.  In  that  area,  also,  we  have  had 
experience  with  three  basic  types  of  programs  from  a  *'we-can-do" 
approach  in  vocational  education, 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  a  project  that  we  ran  for  3 
years,  from  1974  to  1977,  in  the  Taylor  School  District.  It  was  a 
basic  skills  program.  It  was  coordinated.  It  was  funded  under  SEA 
title  1.  It  was  targeted  to  reduce  the  dropout  rate  of  the  students  in 
that  district. 

It  was  a  target  school  that  dealt  with  200  students.  The  major 
component  there  that  we  were  dealing  with  was  the  development 
of  basic  computational,  English,  and  reading  skills,  along  with  an 
organized  approach  to  vocational  programing. 

The  project  was  funded  for  a  3-year  period.  It  was  extremely 
successful.  It  did  reduce  the  dropout  rate.  It  allowed  the  students  to 
compete  and  complete  in  the  vocational  programs. 

The  capital  area  reading  program,  which  is  also  a  part  of  my 
testimony,  speaks  to  very  dramatic  results  that  we  have  had  with 
vocational  students  by  closely  alining  a  basic  skills  reading  and 
computational  program  with  a  career  objective,  and  tying  the  two 
together  we  have  been  able  to  produce  dramatic  increases  in  the 
basic  skills  development. 

Also  in  the  Downriver  Consortium  that  I  represent,  we  have  had 
excellent  opportunity  to  describe  what  can  be  done  with  a  group  of 
small  school  districts.  Many  times  in  small  units  it  is  very  difficult 
to  target  the  population  and  to  deal  with  them  because  they  are  so 
few  in  number.  We  have  been  able  to  come  up  with  a  cooperative 
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taSeducatior«nH  thl"'''^' u"^''  ^O'^^tio"^'  education,  disadvan 
iThank  tnn  '        the  results  again,  are  in  my  testimony. 

tion  ^  ^"'^  ^  "'■e^  y""""  support  of  this  legisla 

[Prepared  statement  of  W.  Robert  Schnieders  follows;] 


is-, 
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Prepared  Statement  or  W.  Robert  Schnieders.  Vocational  Director. 
Downriver  Area  Vocational  Consortium 

Mr.  ihtiini'.dii  and  Meml)f»r'»  of  the  Subconini ttco. 

As  I  volitional  cdut.it.ion  (iirector  arid  a*;  a  member  of  the  educationdl  f.ommun- 
ity  fr^n  ;»j/no  County,  Michiqan,  I  would  like  to  expres-i  our  aporeciation  to  the 
Subco<nrM ttee  for  the  ooportunity  to  speak  with  you  reqardino  the  proposed  Youth 
EinployiHjnt  jnd  Training  leqiolation.    It  is  the  intent  of  this  testimony  to  de- 
scribe our  suDporl  for  the  proposal,  the  past  experiences  we  have  hod  in  voca- 
tional eilucdtion.  and  our  ability  to  provide  the  necessary  assistance  to 
disadvtintdaed  youth  with  your  support. 

In  uur  drej  nf  Southern  Michinan,  wc  havff  examples  of  low  income?  urban  and 
ruiMl  I  onsiuni t ies .  we  hdve  areas  of  white  collar  population,  and  a  larqe  per- 
itMii  i«|r  .'iKijqes  in  blue  collar  employment.    This  section  of  the  state  ha*;  a 
wi'.iUh  of  (»nii)loyTin.'nt  resources  related  to  the  automotive  and  steel  manufact- 
Lirimi  !Ti,justt  it.'!>.    Also,  because  of  the  fia.ior  industry  and  its  related  needs. 
w»'  h.ivi*  .w.iilrihlf  mtitiy  positions  associated  with  clerical,  data  processinq.  and 
ht'.ilrfi  o.  (.utjjtions. 

[5i  i\une  of  our  diverse  occuoational  aroupinqs,  many  times  school  districts 
other  qovprnmentnl  aqencies  will  have  within  their  service  area  concentrations 
ot  wrnto  collar,  blue  collar,  rural,  and  unemployed  persons  for  which  they  must 
pfovidc  scrrvices.    It  nust  be  kept  in  mind,  that  when  these  various  oroups  are 
hvoijiilit  toqother  for  .1  common  purpose  such  as  the  development  of  "basic  skills", 
thoir  t.'acknrounds  are  'different,  their  expectations  and  ooals  are  different,  and 
thr  n'ljt  ivc  v.ihie  thry  place  on  given  items  will  vary  qreatly. 

Mu'  Icqislatioti  beinq  proposed  destribes  the  disadvantaae'J  seqment  of  our 
Dopulatiuti  that  reiiuires  greater  attention  and  typically  requires  qreater  services 
ill  unh  f  to  heronie  siiccessful  .md  productive.    Further,  the  proposal  describes 
pt(jL"S'>o'.  to  correct  the  problem  as  opposed  to  merely  patching  it  together.  The 
fact  lliJt  :h,M-e  o<ists  ^  population  uf  Oisadvantaqed  persons  to  be  served,  isn't 
i>e-:<ius»  ..'ducjtion  and  labor  are  unwiUinq  or  unable  to  help,  but  simply,  the 
li'..^dv.»firdq<'iJ  por'.on  is  neneraUy  more  expensive  to  work  with,    from  an  education 
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perspective,  the  Instruction  of  dlsadvantaaed  youth  requires  a  greater  recruitment 
effort,  more  intensive  instruction,  lower  class  size,  closer  coordination,  and 
dire.:t  nonltorinq.    From  the  labor  perspective,  the  Intake  of  disadvantaged  persons 
can  me,in  lowor  productivity  while  requlrina  areater  supervision  and  traininrj.  The 
ycY       lo  identify  disadvantaoed  youth,  maintain  the  services  necessary  to  correct 
previous  basic  skill  difficulties  and  t^rovide  entry-level  emoloyment  skills  with 
which  t,h.;y  can  develop  qainful  employment. 

Attjchment  A  displays  a  series  of  help  wanted  advertisements  which  appeared 
in  :he  February  1980  Detroit  News.    By  roviewinn  these,  we  beoin  ta  foresee  the 
proH..«ms  we  wiM  encounter  assistinq  the  disadvantaged  youth  toward  successful 
omployntfnt. 

I)    Ihis  qroup  hfls  n-et  with  past  and  constant  failure  and  frustration. 

Thp'o  listings  aro  another  case  where  they  are  unablu  to  compete. 

They  may  be  unrtblc  t^ven  lo  read  th'?  iterr,. 
?.)    AUhounh.  basic  reading  and  math  -ikills  aren't  mentioned,  they  will 

l)e  assessed  prior  to  an  offer  of  errploynient. 
■J)    The  provision  of  previous  employer  roferences  may  be  impossible. 
A)    Almost  all  positions  require  previous  experience.    In  many  cases 

this  nay  only  be  gained  by  a  meaningful  work  experience  accompanied 

by  an  occupational  training  proqram  os  a  component  of  the  students' 

educational  activities. 

5)  Most  employers  are  requestinq  the  applicant  possess  basic  occupational 
skills.    Many  li^.t  specific  skills  or  Pieces  of  equipment. 

6)  M.iny  positions  will  require  thr  applicant,  to  possess  an  inventory 
of  toolr.. 

7j  The  individual  may  not  have  had  any  experience  on  how  to  proceed  to- 
't.Wii  snekinq  d  job,  such  as,  phone  for  an  interview,  complete  appli- 
caticr.'i,  interview  techniques.  )  sume  developm<?rit,  accepting  a  position, 
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and  termlnatinq  a  position. 

8)    Transportation  to  and  from  a  job  can  many  times  be  an  Impossible 
stumbling  point  for  a  young  person  sepklnp  their  first  position. 

The  enire  group  of  potential  pr».^ietrs  associated  with  qalning  employment 
a«ume«»  thit  the  youth  "wants"  to  get  a  job.    Ir.  some  cases  this  will  be  the 
ir>sr  difficult  are.i  to  deal  with. 

Whn»>  It  is  obvious  r.hat  we  are  able  to  determine  th*^  problems  associated 
with  atcompl jshinq  the  intent  of  this  leqisUtion.  we  are  equally  able  to  pre- 
t.ent  positive  e;tperienccs  which  have  been  successful  In  assisting  disadvantaged 
yculK  develop  skills  and  subsequent  employment. 

The  Taylor  School  District  in  1974  established  a  "Basic  Skills"  proQram 
invol!  in  200  senior  high  school  youth  Iden-Jfl^d  as  economically  and/or  educa- 
tionally disadvpntaqcd.    This  project  was  funded  under  Title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  StTOndary  Education  Act  for  three  consecutive  years.    In  Its  very  beginning, 
the  primary  activities  were  concentrated  on  career  guidance  and  placement  Into 
appropriate  vocational  training  programs.    The  vocational  program  was  modified 
with  p.iraprofesslonal  teaching  assistance  and  individualized  Instructional 
materials.    Very  qu1:kly,  it  became  evident  that  the  students  severely  lacked 
basic  reading  and  computational  skills.    Also,  the  understanding  of  the  relation- 
-.hip  between  the  acquisition  of  academic  skills  and  the  development  of  the 
occup«}ticnal  objective  was  very  limited. 

WItMn  the  school  settinq,  a  specialized  reading  and  math  program  was  Initiated 
to  servico  ihe  identified  students.    The  total  process  was  coordinated  closely  to 
assure  that  the  academic  skill  development  was  consistent  with  the  vocational  program. 

Conponents  which  assisted  the  student  to  gain  success  In  the  program  were: 

1)  Intensive  Career  Guidance 

2)  Vocational  prcqram  to  provide  occupational  skills 

3)  Well  suoerviscd  related  work  experience 
'I'    Woll  cocrrtinated  academic  skill  builoing 
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i)   Cxttnslvt  prt  and  post  testing  to  reinforce  success 

The  wejor  components  lickinq  were  a  close  relationship  with  labor  and  a 
placement  follow-up  activity. 

Mhen  fundjnq  for  the  project  ran  out  In  1077.  elements  of  the  total  process 
t>«d  to  bt  cut  beck  or  transferred  while  the  basic  academic  skills  component  Is 
Itlll  In  operation.    The  vocational  training  Is  provided  by  the  Special  Needs 
Project  and  as  .rxir-h  as  possible  the  classroom  training  has  continued.  The 
significant  aspects  which  have  been  lost  are  the  specialized  as!;1stance  and 
materials  In  the  vocational  classroom,  the  recruitment  of  these  students,  the 
work  experience  component,  and  the  individualized  coordination  between  the 
vocational  and  the  academic  programs. 

The  Capitol  Area  Career  Center  In  Lansing,  Michigan  was  extremely  success- 
ful In  developing  a  basic  reading  skills  program  benlnnlnn  In  1972.    Since  Its 
development,  measurement,  math,  and  job  seeking  skills  have  been  added.  This 
Project  has  been  validated  and  adopted  In  other  areas  of  the  state  to  be  In- 
structed In  connection  with  a  vocational  program.    Attachment  B  Is  a  project 
abstract  describing  the  project  and  relatlno  the  achievements  of  students  who 
have  been  involved. 

The  project  is  an  Individualized  approach  which  Identifies  the  student's 
condition  by  a  pre- test  and  perscrlbes  an  objective  based  upon  the  student's 
career  choice.    The  reading  level  of  occupations  varies  greatly  and  will,  there- 
fore, determine  employment  success  to  a  large  extent. 

In  attempting  to  provide  specialized  services  to  students  with  soeclal  needs, 
many  large  school  districts  have  opted  to  target  a  specific  school  or  area,  but 
small  school  districts  have  had  an  even  greater  problem  attempting  to  gather  a 
sufficient  number  together  to  operate  specific  programs.    An  example  of  how  this 
can  be  accomplished  Is  offered  by  the  Downriver  Area  Vocational  Consortium  which 
l.ivolves  seven  school  districts  In  Southern  Wayne  County  (attachment  C).  This 
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•oup  of  district'^  banned  together  In  1965  to  provide  vocational  and  ^.pecial  educa- 
lon  programs.    It  is  now  one  of  the  largest  and  most  successful  in  the  State  of 
Ichlgan.    The  Consortium  has  recognized  the  disadvantaged  youth  and  attempted  to 
-ovide  services  with  the  assistance  of: 

1)  A  strong  relationship  between  special  education  and  vocational 
education. 

2)  A  special  needs  Project  that  provides  instructional  assistance  ir< 
the  vocational  proaram. 

J     A  transition  service  project  that  provides  career  Quidance,  job 
seeking  skill  development,  and  placement  assistance. 

Evi        the  Consortium  where  relationships  between  school  districts  and  be- 
j^een  program  areas  are  excellent  there  exists  a  tremendous  need  to  develop 
etter  relationships  between  the  disadvantaged  students'  vocational  programs  and 
he  related  academic  skill  dev.  ipment.    Additional  instructional  'assistance  and 
aterials  are  needed  in  the  trai:       area  along  with  the  development  of  a  closely 
oordindted  work  experience  prograr 

We  have  attempted  to  denwnstrate      the  Subcofimi ttee*  that  there  are  some 
nitiatives  taking  place  that  reach  in  .     -lirection  of  this  Youth  Employment  and 
raining  proposal.    The  coverage  of  existing  attempts  is  an  effort  to  demonstrate 
hat  past  legislative  activities  have  been  successful  in  providing  programs  for 
tudents.  but  more  importantly  to  demonstrate  how  vital  each  segment  in  this  ^ct 
s  and  how  the  absence  of  one  or  more  activity  has  had  a  negative  effect  in  the 
ast. 

We  stronqly  urge  the  Subcomnittee  to  support  the  proposal  which  is  being 
resented  and  we  also  urge  that  the  following  components  be  carefully  guarded 
rid  well  coordinated  upon  implementation: 

a)  Outreach  (recruitnent  into  program) 

b)  Career  Guidance 

c)  B^sic  Academic  Skill  Development 

d)  Vocational  Training 

e)  Coordinated  Work  Experience 

f)  Job  Seeking  Skill  Development 

g)  Placement  Assistance 
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(attachment  A) 


DETROIT  NEWS  -  HELP  WANTED 
February  1980 


A  review  of  qualifications  identified 
In  job  specifications  describes  com- 
ponents that  must  be  included  in  a 
comprehensive  basic  skills  program. 
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PROJECT  ABSTRACT 


(ORIGINAL  PROJECT) 


TITLE  OF  PROJECT: 


Career  Related  Reading  S  Pre-Employment  Skills  Program 


LOCATION  OF  PROJECT: 

Capital  Area  Career  Center 
Ingham  Intermediate  School  District 
611  Hagadom  Ro«d 
Mason,  Michigan  48854 


TARGET  POPULATION: 

,11-12  grade  students  in  vocational  education  programs. 


NEEDS  SITUATION: 

Reading:  Students  seeking  entry-level  jobs  are  not  equipped 
to  function  in  their  occupational  areas  which  demand  certain 
levels        reading  proficiency  and  associated  language  skills. 

Pre -Employment :     It  was  determined  that  successful  vocational 
skills  ?re  often  not  enough  to  provide  students  the  ability  to 
find  a%d  function  within  a  job.     Related  skills  and  knowledges 
in  job  Ir cation,  interpersonal  work  relations,  money-management, 
and  career  decision-making  are  vital  to  career  success  and 
personal  growth. 


GENERAL  APPROACH: 

Media-supported,  individualized,  modularized  programs  providing 
instruction  in  skills  identified  by  Task  Analysis  in  industry. 


PROGRAM  DESCRIPTION: 

Reading:  The  program  is  constructed  on  individual  skills  necessary 
to  improve  students'  ability  to  access,  read  and  comprehend  the 
necessary  support  materials  in  a  given  occupation.    Students  visit 
the  Reading  Lab  twice  each  week  for  60  minutes  working  with  modules 
and  the  instructor  to  master  objectives.    A  screening  test  places 
students  in  the  program  at  the  level  of  their  competency. 
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Pre>£mplovTner.t:    The  program  is  constructed  on  individual  skills 
?n;^'n^:;-v°  ^^P^o^V students'  interpersonal,  information  access, 
interpretive,  financial  managenent  and  decision-makine  skills  to 
lunction  in  the  world  of  work  as  job-seeker,  emplovee,  fellow 

r^irll  /^''"^"i^  «^J^*>;'     Students  Visit  the  rri-Employment 
Lab  twice  a  week  for  oO  minutes,  working  with  modules  .si.'ulations 
and  the  instructor  to  master  objectives.     A  screening  test  places 
Swudents  m  the  program  a:  their  level  of  competency 


PROJECT  OBJECTIVBS: 


.Reading:     Students  identified  as  deficient  in  reading  skills 
required  for  selected  occupational  goals,  will  gain  reading 
competencies,  working  with  CACC  modules  and  the  instructor,  as 
aeasured  by  completion  ot  all  stated  performance  objectives  and 
a  post  test  to  determine  grade  level- 


P.e-cmployment:     Students  in  vocational  programs  will  gain  career- 
related  skill?  and  knowledges  in  iob  location,  interpersonal 
work  relations,  money  managenent  and  career  decision-making  skills: 
working  with  CACC ^modules  and  instructors,  as  measured  by  completion 
Of  axl  stated  pertormance  objectives  and  the  demonstration  of 
.hese  competencies  m  the  field  doing  a  work-experience  program. 


EVALUATION  STRATEGY: 

Student  seccess'in  both  programs  is  measured  bv  completion  of 
stated  performance  objectives  in  the  form  of  individualized 
modules.     In  addition,  the  following  program  evaluation  proceedures 
were  utilised. 

Readinjj:     Student  reading  criterion  is  expressed  as  the  grade 
level  of  reading  ability  required  for  that  student's  occupational 
goal.    A  pre-post  test  was  administered  to  detelmine  reading 
grade  level.  * 


Pre-Employment:  A  survey  mcasuremen;  of  program  skills  demon- 
strated m  a  job  situation  in  industry. 
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CONCLUSIONS: 

Reading:    The  growth  rates  of  students  in  the  program  are  very 
impressive.    Although  scores  for  the  period  1975-76  are  lower 
than  those  for  1972-75,  this  can  be  attributed  to  the  use  of 
the  Iowa  Silent  Reading  Test  over  the  Gates-MacGinite »  the 
former  being  more  descriminatory .    Also,  because  of  the  test 
difference,  we  have  kept  boderline  readers  out  of  the  program. 
Thus »  students  taking  reading  in  75-76  were  those  most' disabled. 
The  mean  growth  rates  for  past  years  are: 


72-  73:  ^2.00  CGates-MacGinite) 

73-  74:  ♦2.90  (Gates-MacGinite) 

74-  75:  ^2.60  Crates -MacGinite) 

75-  76:  ♦0.53  (Iowa) 

Even  the  lower  75-76  growth  rates  is  impressive  when  viewed  in 
light  of  the  average  length  of  training:     23.4  hours.    A  growth 
of  a  half  year  is  still  significantly  above  expected  (generally 
30  hours  training  -  5  per  week  for  IS  weeks  -  should  yield  a 
half  year's  growth). 

Fre-£reployaent :    CACC  students  (over  934  of  whom  complete  all 
Pre-coployaent  modules^  demonstrated,  to  a  high  degree,  these 
skills  In  interview/job  situations  in  industrv.    The  available 
data  (74-75  and  75-76)  correlate  closely. 
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u4*hin  *ha  rnriQnrtiim  the  following  programs  are  available.  Because 
of  stSrnt"ard'eSSnrde^nd  in  certlln  occupational  areas.  s««  pr.gr«ns 
are  offered  In  more  than  one  location. 
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34 
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10 

Dental  Asst. 
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Nursing  Asst. 
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64 

Food  Mgt. 
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19 
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59 
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21 
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22 
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60 
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64 
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22 
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17 

Drafting 
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38 
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23 
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27 
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OPERATIONAL  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  CONSORTIUM 

Administration 

The  "line-staff"  structure  of  the  Consortium  is  similar  to  any 
individual  district  with  the  exception  of  the  complexities  involved 
with  the  number  of  districts  involved. 

A)  Local  Board  of  Education  -  Each  local  Board  of  Education  is 

the  controlling  agent  for  their  operative  programs  and  decisions 
relative  to  the  sending  or  receiving  of  students  in  their  dis- 
tricts. 

B)  Superintendents  -  Each  school  district  superintendent  represents 
their  district  with  a  position  on  the  Vocational  Administrative 
Council.    This  group  is  responsible  for  the  review  of  policies 
and  management  strategies  affecting  the  Consortium  in  total. 
The  Council  meets  with  the  vocational  director  on  a  regular 
scheduled  basis. 

C)  Vocational  Director  -  The  Vocational  Director  is  responsible  to 
the  Superintendents'  Administrative  Council,  then  to  each  super- 
intendent and  local  board  of  education  on  an  individual  basis. 

D)  Building  Principals  -  The  Building  Principals  meet  with  the 
vocational  director  on  a  regular  scheduled  basis  to  view  policy 
implementation,  proqram  management,  and  improvement. 

E)  Vocational  Instructional  Staff  -  The  vocational  director  is 
responsible  for  the  instructional  svaff  at  the  building  level 
on  a  shared  relationship  with  the  ^trincipal. 

Financial  Operations 

With  the  Area  Designation  approved  in  1978,  the  Flat  Rock  Community 
School  District  was  identified  as  the  fiscal  agent  for  the  Consortium. 
Currently,  all  program  revenues  are  received  by  the  fiscal  agent  then  dis- 
bursed to  each  of  the  local  districts.    The  funds  involved  are;  1)  State 
added  cost,  2)  Federal  per  pupil  allowances,  3)  Exemplary  project  funds, 
4)  Inter-district  transfer  fur*Js  for  tuition,  5)  Control  accounts  to  cover 
administration,  inservice,  and  placement  activities. 

Administration  Charge  per  District 

The  vocational  administration  is  covered  by  one  full-time  vocational 
director  and  one  full-time  secretary  in  offices  provided  by  the  Flat  Rock 
School  District.    The  total  expenses  of  the  administrative  effort  are  cal- 
culated and  divided  equally  among  the  seven  districts  involved. 

Cownuni cations 


As  previously  stated,  the  administrative  communications  are  provided 
by  the  meetings  of  local  boards  of  education,  superintendents'  administrative 
council,  and  the  principals'  aroup.    Conitiunications  with  individual  staff  and 
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programs  are  provided  by  frequent  informal  visitations  by  the  vocational 
director.    There  are  also  formal  meetings  with  the  building  representatives 
to  the  Staff  Steering  Comnittee.    This  group  consists  of  persons  from  each 
building  from  each  of  the  following  four  areas: 

1)  Guidance 

2)  Home  Economics 

3)  Business  Education 

4)  Trade  and  Industry 

The  staff  steering  conuiittee  meetings  provide  for  two  way  conmuni cation 
between  administration  and  staff. 

Guidance  and  Placement 

The  guidance  staff  from  each  of  the  seven  high  schools  are  represented 
on  the  staff  steering  coimittee  and  also  meet  as  a  total  group  with  the 
vocational  director  to  discuss  program  enrollment  and  student  needs. 

Placement  centers  are  available  in  each  of  the  high  schools  typically 
as  an  added  component  of  the  guidance  function.    Coordination  and  place- 
ment centers  which  will  serve  the  entire  Consortium  will  be  provided  for 
with  external  grant  funding. 

Program  Budgets 

The  vocational  director  develops  budgets  for  each  individual  reim- 
bursed program  and  administers  to  the  implementation  In  varying  degrees 
dependent  upon  the  districts  involved.    The  variance  of  involvement 
ranges  from  directly  approving  purchases  for  ordering  to  periodic  update 
of  budget  conditions. 

Grants  and  Special  Projects 

When  special  funding  becomes  available,  the  vocational  director  coor- 
dinates the  application  and  writing  process.    In  cases  where  more  than  one 
district  Is  cooperatively  applying  for  the  same  funds,  the  director  will 
act  as  the  contact  and  fiscal  agent. 

Advisory  Comnittees 

There  has  been  developed  a  centralized  advisory  conuiittee  which  repre- 
sents -he  broad  spectrum  of  programs  and  each  of  the  individual  districts. 
This  group  meets  with  the  director  to  discuss  and  advise  In  those  broad 
areas  which  effect  the  total  Consortium  administration,  management,  and 
compliance. 

Each  individual  program  area  has  a  resource  conuiittee  which  Interacts 
with  the  advisory  committee  in  matters  concerning  individual  program  needs. 
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Transportation 

As  might  be  imagined,  the  transportation  of  this  large  number  of  students 
from  seven  high  schools  to  nine  program  locations,  three  times  during  the 
school  day  poses  many  complexities.    The  current  system  involves  the  partici- 
pation of  each  district's  transportation  system  sharing  the  responsibility. 

The  process  is: 

A)  Three  times  during  the  day,  students  are  picked  up  from  sending 
high  schools. 

B)  Students  are  transported  to  a  centralized  drop  point  (Woodhaven 
High  School ) . 

C)  Buses  returning  to  their  districts  take  those  transfer  students 
with  them  who  will  be  attending  programs  at  their  high  school 
buildings. 

With  state  approval  to  operate  vocational  programs  on  a  shared-time 
basis,  the  costs  are  included  in  the  reimbursement  with  the  general  trans- 
portation report.    Beyond  that,  added  cost  funds  are  eligible  to  be  ex- 
pended to  reimburse  the  district  for  that  portion  of  expense  not  funded 
under  general  transportation. 

Special  Needs  Program 

A  program  will  be  initiated  September,  1979  to  provide  support  services 
to  modify  vocational  programs  for  services  to  the  disadvantaged  and  handi- 
capped youth  in  the  Consortium.    Although,  the  project  will  operate  in  all 
five  districts.  Flat  Rock  will  act  as  the  fiscal  agent  and  administer  the 
program  and  project  funds. 

Future  Plans 

A  needs  assessment  and  long-range  plan  have  been  initiated  as  an  on- 
going process.    With  this  investigation,  determinations  will  be  made  relative 
to  expansion  or  elimination  of  programs. 

Currently,  new  programs  are  being  investigated  in  the  following  areas: 

1)  Climate  Control     -     Gibraltar  School  District 

2)  Aviation  Related  Careers     -     Grosse  lie  Township  Schools 

3)  Law  Enforcement     -     Flat  Rock  Community  Schools 
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THE  DOWNRIVER  AREA  VOCATIONAL  CONSORTIUM 

The  concept  of  local  school  districts  being  able  to  share  /ocational 
programs  began  in  1965  with  the  school  districts  of  Flat  Rock,  Gibraltar, 
and  Grosse  lie  initiating  eight  program  areas  to  be  utilized  jointly.  The 
Huron  School  District  was  added  in  1967,  Airport  (Monroe  County)  in  1968, 
and  Woodhaven  in  1ii72.    As  the  process  evolved,  new  programs  were  added  to 
meet  the  expanding  student  and  employment  demands 

Until  recently,  the  group  of  school  districts  was  referred  to  as  the 
Downriver  Area  Vocational  Cooperative.    Cooperation  has  been  the  major 
element  of  success  which  has  enabled  the  current  program's  growth  and 
development.    As  with  any  other  school  districts,  these  have  had  experiences 
with  financial  difficulties  and  administrative  changes,  but  historically  the 
vocational  programs  have  always  received  positive  attention  as  meeting  vital 
educational  needs  and  the  consortium's  ability  to  meet  those  needs  in  a 
"cost  effective"  manner  has  been  recognized. 

During  August  of  1978,  the  Downriver  Area  Consortium  was  approved  for 
Area  Center  Designation  which  provides  for  a  fifteen  year  contract  among 
participating  districts  and  the  capability  to  function  as  a  single  district 
relative  to  vocational  education  operations. 

Under  the  law,  we  are  defined  as  a  "decentralized  area  center",  meaning 
we  will  operate  the  same  as  the  vocational  area  centers,  but  our  programs 
will  be  offered  at  more  than  one  site.    Currently,  programs  are  offered  at 
nine  different  locations. 

Districts  Currently  Involved 


District 

K-12 
Population 

11-12 
Enrol Iment 

Vocational 
Enrol Iment 

%  of  11-12 
In  Voc.  Prog. 

Airport 

3,338 

380 

218 

57% 

Flat  Rock 

1,620 

234 

135 

57% 

Gibraltar 

4,478 

540 

338 

63% 

Grosse  He 

2,384 

444 

86 

19% 

Huron 

2,757 

407 

298 

73% 

Ri verview 

3,164 

513 

287 

56% 

Woodhaven 

4,614 

430 

240 

56% 

Totals 

22,355 

2,948 

1 ,602 

54% 

^••^     ^^P^^^V^^^^^F     ^^^^     ~  ^WBP^^^V    •'^^^^^W^W^^     ^1^^    ^^^P^^^^^^^ ^^^••HP'   ^^^^"^P  ^im^^MH^ 

«M  |ii  illfiiM;  ^  K  ywiin^  uniiiyp  mm  0m  §m 

^  mlNi^i  Wi  yialltiirtMi  l^>«i»i  tiMpIt 
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tlic  need::  ol'  a  pop'xLatlon  tint  han  not  boon  .••civ^d  by  our  cduc-atJonal  r.yrAvm. 

Uaosa  the  youth  at  oj^-  H\  and  Vj  ycar-y  old  arc  clven  a  sense  of  worth 
throui-;!  succoc::  in  both  work  aid  education,  thc\v  will  drop  out  of  scliool  before 
they  have  an  opiortuiiity  to  experience  success  In  vocational  education,  Rc- 
soiireh  IndlcatL'j  tint  youtli  should  not  bo  enrolled  In  vocatloral  educCitJon  before 
ace  16  on  the  b:t::l?«.  of  their  imturlty  Iji  rclation::hIp  to  cxMuixitlonal  cliolco. 
WllJ)C-ut  a  pro(?'ajn  like  OWA  t\rc  di-oixiut  pvoiie  youth  will  not  atay  In  uchool  aixi 
cont.ljiuc  to  ruffcT  failure. 

Kroni  a  bc-[:ianln<;  of  1  pj-  r^cur.  In  lOGR,  the  nuiibcrs  of  pi-oni'aTO  hu:;  lr)cjva::ed 
to  '67  cUa-L'v:  UiLa  ic)ooi  ye.ir  cnrollliif:  0/31  nunbor^  of  youth,    Ihe  bre.'UoJo-wn 
of  tl^c  L-v^-olV-uui  in  tiie  1978-79  SQhx>i  year  i:;  aU<'.chc^i.    Yo-i  will  noto  the  pro- 
jytun  r.ci".v-3  both  b3aok  ;inri  white  studc-tiV:^  but  th-  porvont  of  black  ctudentr,  en- 
rollcvi  In  hlcl>;r  tlon  the  porc.nt  of  blacky  in  the  total  population  n-itlonwIde. 
It  chould  b.-  lotkv-d  rfiat  o\\-v  unu  tluj-d  of  the  yuutii  eru'o]Je.l  mv  fciralo. 

v\  ccinj.vu-LMt  of  the  197^-/0  cni'o.l irr.-jnt  of  96'j9  with  the  1979-80  eiuv)llj:ient 
of  fi7.U  iivJioat:u;i  a  deci\;:i;;i>  h\  the  ni::;ib.:r  of  ;;tu(ionlr:  '^crvc.l  xhiz  yca:\  Ti^iu 
drop  jji  ura\'l]iT-..r.t       due  to  th^-  fact  that  f.,>woi'  private  Job:,  are  available  aj-.d 
th»'re  aiv  ve:^  mtlc  monic::  avall^M.-  for-  L:tL|>.,rido  fo:«  wotlc  In  the  public  ::octoi'. 

A  chu't  1:;  attaolxd  ijIkwIp^^  tiie  o'j.;c:enr.  of  the  Colurijuc  rul)llc  ScIk-oI;:  a/A 
pr-Ot.TJ'^un^  ajid  attached       a  c;t;:o  .;tudy  (^f  on<:  of  the  r,ucoc::i;(.'i'  In  tlie  Coluiibuc 
Public  .':<.-toolj.. 

l^-un  19(,:'j  Jujii-  of  1977,  j<>b:;  in  l\fj  pfLvai.e  nvlr:r  weix;  n-ver 

p]tnilU\il  f'jr  ■'\-:\  .■.lud'Mil;-..     IXjriic-';  th*'  pa:;t;  tv.v  ;;ra:r..  Job::  !Vr  OV/A        |. >nlr: 
uixh.-i'  ill,'  :v.'y  nC  lb  hav.'  bi.^'ii  v^-T'y  d]  rr iciilt  to  I'lt.'h    ."...Vrral  factor.-.  Invu  been 
JjivolvnJ  hi  ihli:  liiiportcuit  ;uva  of  the  proi^r.un,  i;;i!jiiy: 
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Ace  of  OWA  tir.ulfnts  -  IVxauue  of  th»?  limJlcd  ainount  of  hour3  1^1  ai«l 
15  year  OWA  atudonts  can  work,  and  tljo  strict  enforcement  of  the 
laws  by  the  Labor  Departnent,  employers  tend  to  hire  only  t^iose 
students  16  years  old  and  older. 

?.    lixjxm.^lon  of  Vfork  Related  School  rr-o[?Tim  -  Durinc  the  pa:;t  several 
yeai's,  tlx?  number  of  vocatlcml  procixuna  for  the  dlrvidvantaiyjd  have 
Increased  sla^flccmtly.    Ihe  inajoi-lty  of  tlioce  pr-oiyams  are  In 
liilOi  sclDols  wh'jre  the  students  caji  only  qualifV  If  they  are  16 
yeat-c  or  older.    It  Is  not  uiusual  to  see  8  to  10  proerams  compet- 
ing for  the  canx?  job  sites  in  any  pLven  area.    As  work  experience 
based  vocational  proci'ajnr.  expand  in  Ohio,  the  problem  of  locating 
private  sector  jobs  las  become  more  difficult  especially  for  those 
students  hi  0V;A  proc^ajiis  under  l6  years  of  age. 

3.  Hocession  -  During  tijras  of  higher  unenploj-nient ,  jobs  nonuiilly  fllltxi 
by  14  and  15  year  old  ritudonts  Vicrc  filled  by  older  high  rchool  voca- 
li  nal  eduoacion  student r,  who  eouild  work  longer  hours. 

h.    Octnpajw  Policy  -  Due  to  factors  relating  to  Child  Labor  Laws,  many 
sncll  and  lair.e  comriajUes  are  noiv  initiating  policies  restricting  etn- 
ployiiient  O.'H.Y  to  students  l6  ycai-ii  old  ajid  older.    Such  ccinxuiles  often 
h'.vir  mlslnfoimtion  concerning  laws  and  regulations. 

At  tlx.'  pi-esent  time,  the  progi'ams  ain  increasing  for  those  students  in  h\r}\ 
school  vocal. loial  w^i'l'-r.tudy  pixij^^ivmis,  and  \:tic  OWA  private  sector  job  sites  U'lvo 
been  dccllnii'ii:  at  a  i'aot  rate  in  the  Gtate  of  Ohio. 

Ai;iv.HM/\Tr.'i.' 

WILImuI  t..'^:pi,T  ni-dclhiu;'.  i:ti;\y  alttmiil.1v;>  appircu'lvii  cim  h..'  u:.'.ctJ  to  !k'I|'  r;olve 
U^-  piMbi  1.;  of  uji.  ■:  vlc.'.-tnu.L  of  1  ■  I  nnd  Vj  .vvu'  old  ntui.n'.;'.  In  iho  prlvritf  :'<'ct  f^r. 
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It  Should  bo  roiTK3nbcrc<l  t\xxt  Iho  followlj,i^  alLonrilivuJ  a^-e  idea;;  and  au(^,»;otlons, 
ond  not  Liw  I'or  OWA  procranmliij^^ 

1.    Student  can  bo  placed  in  rt'[;»:]ar  c]n:ir,tf:i  ditrlru'  iit'tiMTioon  -  Hdr.  i>rcx?(.'duro 
would  be-  Incricollvc;  oiiice  the  i;tudL*nt:  w:ii;  a  falluiv  in  IhV.i  :Ulait.ion 
prior  to  oru.ry  inlo  OWA.    Cocordly,  mtyl  r.chool  i^yntcnc,  adTatilLitraloiv., 
aiid  tcachc-v.-:  aiv  opiK^^oi  to  tfd:;  idea  for-  the  lollowiry.  ivar.on^:: 
a»    i3iudont;>  ivplacctl  late  Into  a  ivioiliu*  ciirrlculuiii  will  be  faj-  beljlnd. 
b.    ir  plaoLvl  In  ac:Kl:'inlc;  prof^vun:;  at  the  boi:JniiIn«:  of  the  year-, 

toache:';3  becOiTic  ai^jT'ol-jonsivc  ;iboat  the  ijualliy  of  v;oi  k  i-.ubmiltrd 
by  the  a-JA  Jt.ud<,-nt.o  who  laiov;  ih.-y  iiviy  cverilui],iy  leave  Vor 
anul(J^^:l.•at,.    Ihe  pxvl)lun  v;t>uM  be  nu-lher  conpoiiijded  by  movinj.:  '^i 
aixJ  ouU  or  rui  ac.!;J'Jtac  ri'*^rr:):n  all  yora*  lc-ni% 

Hih'.  alieiv.allvv^  i!oen  not  ni.vt  th-  ci'.U.eJ'Ia  for  UV/A,  and  mo-jt  of  till,  .11  wnulri 
IxT  I J  it;  1  ■  :f  t  h.c  ;  -.1'  1  -Irnv  r.  ii  iv  lovcx  I  and     'uul,  e  J  uvct  i  U  e  c'el  lnqu^T  icy , 
2"    DJ.r\lr.c  ih'  ::\\\'.U'ul  riMi  ivIpqI  yj),..,!  not.  unjijc  v-M  -  ilic  m'i,jc.r  L.hjr\"..k)n 

or  Ihl'j  idea  Ir.  the  la.'k  of  :".Uf vrvi.-^lOn  of  the  ::ludcrit.    Tnc  Dtudent. 

will  r/'t  u:*.-*  to  ]tMvinr;  eai'ly  I'^-vw  t'.chool,  becciii:?  bcrL-d  ruid  oven  non* 

i:'ivsi)onnLble. 

'i-    ll2lj^i:^:^jii---^^'^.>:il ''MlvJla-  oLl^r  :;tu.lM;!r  -  iJlriuO  U  Ij  ru^ch  ra:'.lrr 


plr.ce  16  y^Kir  old  Mr  Km  it:."  on  Jrl':-  In  tlje  private  crcuor,  pm>x^"u- 
Tor  tld;-.  ar-.'  rivup  c;ui  h.,-  i-uii  ::iL.ire  J'acce'-,.:rui.ly.    Tli?  prLivu^y  nii,;...  ;M 


to  tliLc;  notbn  J.^  tl-'  n-.x!  for  a  pr>)::;iMJ!i  der.lnK\l  lor  i'.tudent;'.  U-Jaso-u 


tljc  ar/M  or  I'l         1'.-.     If  th!  -.  ;t;>;T  .'I'-h         tn;-:!,  the  WA  pm)'.r:uii 


wotild  Jo:u'  It:-.  vaV.)-  t  ^  'iv*  y  'Uth  ::;m  vho  ecii^ialty. 


tkla  i.jtluM       ci'.'pra-teJi  1..  ;:.>i:\r     ■         I c  i\m-  1  Irw  ^t  uU-rita  ui:d'.-r  tlr- 
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or  ivwjuii  UiuMo  aluUt.-nla  fui-  liR.'J^-  L-rforlH.    At  U>e  pi*cncnt  tljno,  the 
Stale  of  Olilo  budget  a  only  $5}yO,'C3  or  ^^>0  per  OWA  stuiont  froin  IXuids 
made  available  fr^Ttn  P.L.  94-^182.    With  the  hlcti  uncirploymorit  rate  of 
OW/V  stmleut.3  acrocc  the  State  of  Ohio,  wlilch  hau  inci'caiied  ncaiOy  ii3 
percent  since  Soiitaiibor  of  1979,  the  stipend  moni.eo  we  receive  do  not 
near  moot  the  ne(x\3.    It  is,  therefore,  very  linxjrtant  for  the  United 
States  Conci-ecs  piK)vlde  more  l\jnda  In  tlje  area  of  st.'.pendc  for  tlie 
enploymont  of  di'oijout  t:rone  stud(.?nti5  In  the  public  sector  and  to  tsam?- 
how  relate  health,  ncntal  hVi:;lcnc  and  social  v/elfai'e  scivlcei?  to  tlicjo 
student:^  while  they  aiX'  i:;  the  :;chools,  and  provide  fiuUs  to  Incix-ai^e 
OWA  pi\\^'0!r.3,  since,  at  t^>e  present  time,  we  can  only  ntot  the  neo'.is 
of  on*'?~^i:iir  of  civ  students  wfio  qualifV  for  OWA  proipxims  In  Ohio.  Tlie 
State  of  Ohio  has  Iritlicated  a  v/lllJncrie:i;-  to  provide  findinc  f^i*  pr'oij^iMn 
oper-dtlori  bnt  has  no  pn-ivls.lon:;  for  ,sf  Ipi.^irls  for  er^^loyincnU  In  public 
soctcu*  or  AuTd3  for  health,  uvntaJ  Iiyc^cne  or  socal  sei-vlcec  enrential 
in  helpinr.  tlic  Ol-iA  student  to  a  level  of  r.ucc:*^:;c.    Wor^l'.  for  pv  iJi  :in 
ab:]0]un'  noct^srlty  In  the  OWA  pf0i7':un. 
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BI/XX  llALE   1253  (2Crt) 

vKiTs  iiALE   {ver.) 

CTHHR  i:ai::s    iii^  (  a:) 

?CTAL  iru'TSZH  C?  1UI£S    62^2  {6^r.) 

bl^cj:  F-v.iz    779  (23;:) 

F--^   (75::^ 

CTrlZS  FZ'ALTS                                                                                 ^°  ( 

TCTAL  ::u:32R  c?  rr:'.ii3    3:'C7  (35;-:) 


*  These  figiires  irxlude  Jill  O.'k  ui:itc  in  Chic  (^57  in  2C5  school  districts). 

2 J  (I 

6U-57B  0  -  80  -  li* 
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A  SUCCLSSFUL  OWA.  CAai  STUDY 


Identify  1j IT.  Catg 

NA>E:    McGlll,  Cyrus 

DA'Hi  01''  UlRni:    July  I96O 

FATIIEI^:    David  McGlll 

EDUCATION:    Tenth  cracJc 


AGL-l;    19  RACE:  Black 

PLACli:      nurni:    ColunibuE,  Oldo 


OCCUPATION:    Unknown  -  Living 
in  aiiotfier  state 


M7nii-:i^:    Zella  McGUl 

EDUCATIOr;:    Tctith  gi'^de 


OCaiFATIOJJ:    Telepliono  opcmLor 

for  carA 


SIBLllXIiS:    1.    Iris  -  25  -  hlGh  school  di'oixjut 

2.  William  -  23  -  hl|r;h  r.chcx)i  dropout 

3.  Carol  -  21  -  hlr^i  zch.Kjl  dro:out 


ro:'::onr.  \u  ih.'  honie 

Cyi-i::;':;  fatlvM-  l^-fl  tlv  tnotlicr  1^3  yc-ni-:;  atp.    Sb:  vras  forcod  to  I'ccelw 
A.D.C.  until  Arril,  1978.    Cy:'^^*^  i.uthvr  1:;  h3  ajid  Is  now  erii|)loyt>d  a:: 
an  oj'urat.or  lo:-  tiV  COIA  bus  :iy::tL';ii. 

Cyiiij,  whi:)  l:i  nI:;.^tL'pn  yran:  old,  in  the  subject  of  this  ca:-.o  bocaucc 
ho  li-  tl>_'  only  crtc  In  lu::  I'ajnUy  vo  t'Lnlnh  liifsii  :;i:l)ool.    It  U  felt  th'it 
his  rr:iduatI.oii  l.-.  duo  to  pcj^itlvv?  cxix-'rlencos  In  tlio  OWA  pi-orram  widle  hi 
the  ninth  n'.i  ii;. 

School  a!Uu::ti7.ont 

After  i-icUw,     icc.M.  for  \.hr  OWA  pi\v7'a]n,  Cynu',  wlo  l.nd  failed  nlJith 
Ci'acli',  atKl  rvM.i  on  r.  'l.y  , -.ratio  It/Vi'l,  lK.r;in  to  simw  much  lj;rro\'r>nnit  In 
hli;  attlt.U'ic,  h'.;  i.la;-i:-,t\>t'fri  a:-.r.l'-!s:i -nt.-:,  .'u-aI  pr.rt  le l{nt  Ion.     rvloj'  to  tlx* 

\aVo}\^  [i  v,\u-.  ;i.'ci"i.'U  .,1  hi  OWA,  rytui',  h'ld  J:il.-.:vd  diy;:  In  :-.cKx)l. 
Will  Jo  Ln  OWA  hi  Jiinloi'  hl:;i  i:cUvJ ,  :ind  0W.\  hi  hliji  scJ^x^l,  Cyru:;  only 
mlni'.^i  V7  in  four  .•>.  mv..    AHh^vh  hV-,  rTTuK-:-.  woiv  not  tivit  cxclllnr 

hr  'pint  tin.  1 1   •  hl;:h  t.^i:'         -.v.. 0 •■!■•;,■  1,.  ,vruiir\lt'  I'iMn  hl-^h  :xMiool.  Cyri.-,, 
wUi  hid  hvvM  .1  dl.;r.J;  JIik:  pi't.'lih-'i,        IL  U:  w:.:  n.:o.  pted  hi  OWA,  Is  now 
uTvl.>ycd       a      v  ,-:,J  ;„r  ui  hi  a  d<  i^:iri  i.k-'nt  'Moiw 
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ACHIEVEHEUT 


1977-J8    1978-79     ftVG.ABSEflCE      HIHP-  PASSIIIG  GRADES 


SCHOOL 

M 

c 

abse:jce 

ABSENCE 

PER  STCDENT 

ROVEHEUT  ENGLISH 

r.ATH 

SCIEIICE 

P.E. 

SiRRETT 

15 

2 

741 

599 

35 

19.21  11 

12 

9 

17 

3Et!lY 

5 

11 

587 

340 

22 

40.54  13 

14 

12 

15 

E'JCKEYE 

16 

5" 

461 

292 

14 

35.48  21 

20 

20 

21 

10 

7 

277 

301 

12 

27.43  9 

14 

17 

!7 

EVERETT 

9 

3 

415 

330 

20 

16.31  15 

15 

12 

17 

f^A'l!(LI^I 

12 

5 

J 

324 

231 

13 

28.70  15 

15 

15 

13 

rilLLTO:iIA 

K 

5 

6?0 

730 

12 

-5.79  10 

17 

10 

10 

21 

459 

232 

9 

■    49.61  25 

18 

13 

24 

19 

3 

12s3 

942 

45 

25.41  23 

14 

3 

\: 

J0H'i30:i  PARK 

11 

5 

233 

179 

11 

24.73  16 

8 

K 

1: 

im%  'I 

9 

U 

752 

568 

8 

24.46  23 

20 

23 

20 

llli'lOOR  '2 

17 

4 

1075 

845 

40 

21.39  20 

16 

15 

20 

11 

7 

671 

458 

27 

31.89  17 

16 

8 

14 

22 

5 

629 

831 

30 

-32.11  15 

A* 

17 

25 

10 

11 

295 

259 

12 

12.20  19 

17 

20 

21 

14 

4 

539 

303 

17 

43.78  15 

16 

17 

16 

11 

6 

377 

254 

15 

32.52  17 

13 

12 

17 

?:cs:vllt 

10 

7 

354 

165 

10 

54.45  14 

15 

10 

:7 

13 

4 

522 

45S 

20 

12.25       16  ■ 

22 

13 

22 

iOL'TH'::o^ 

16 

4 

433 

54R 

27 

-13.45  12 

19 

15 

15 

STARLI'.3 

15 

9 

565 

47i 

20 

50.36  14 

21 

20 

!9 

yEST!-'::^ 

a 

S 

CDS 

276 

24 

53.05  12 

15 

14 

15 

•;:oDw-.D  ?^R< 

14 

10 

501 

485 

4  A    1  ri  • 

20 

3.19  23 

22 

21 

21 

TOTAL      303    153    13,285  "  10,124  ?C  241 
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Dr.  Bottoms.  Our  last  panelist  is  Ms.  Cecile  Caswell,  assistant 
director  of  developmental  programs  and  coordinator  of  vocational 
education,  office  of  education,  Santa  Clara  County. 

STATEMENT  OF  CECILE  CASWELL,  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR  OF 
DEVELOPMENTAL  PROGRAMS  AND  COORDINATOR  OF  VOCA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION,  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION,  SANTA  CLARA 
COUNTY,  CALIF. 

Ms.  Caswell.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  committee:  I 
am  vocational  education  coordinator  at  the  Santa  Clara  office  of 
education,  which  is  the  third  largest  intermediate  educational  unit 
in  California.  As  such,  I  am  responsible  for  the  coordination  of 
local  district  delivery  of  vocational  training,  coordination  of  voca- 
tional education  among  the  schools  and  programs  that  are  the 
direct  responsibility  of  the  county's  superintendent  of  schools, 
which  include  schools  for  the  handicapped,  for  incarcerated  juve- 
nile offenders,  migrant  education,  and  regional  vocational  schools. 

Also,  I  am  project  director  for  a  CETA  title  IV  pilot  program  for 
potential  dropouts,  which  provides  similar  experiences  as  detailed 
in  the  administration  proposal.  From  that  perspective,  I  support 
the  administration  proposal  and  the  testimony  that  Dr.  Bottoms 
has  presented. 

The  program  we  are  offering  has  proven  successful  based  on  the 
internal  and  external  evaluation  in  retaining  students  in  high 
school,  in  improving  their  attitude,  and  achievement  while  they 
remain  in  school. 

As  I  mentioned,  it  matches  the  components  detailed  in  the  speci- 
fications of  the  administration  proposal.  The  success  has  been  pos- 
sible by  modifying  existing  vocational  education  programs  to  pro- 
vide increased  employment  opportunities  for  the  disadvantaged 
youth. 

It  is  a  multiyear  program,  which  we  feel  is  necessary  to  provide 
the  extended  time  and  support  services  to  make  these  youth  em- 
ployable. It  is  developmental  in  nature.  There  is  an  assessment 
portion  to  basic  skills  remediation,  career  exploration,  a  strong 
counseling  component  with  reduced  student  to  teacher  and  counsel- 
or loads,  vocational  training,  work  experience,  and  development  of 
job  seeking  skills. 

It  has  provided  an  alternative  program  for  these  youth.  It  is 
individualized,  and  provi  js  the  necessary  coordination  among  the 
community  and  the  school,  and  utilizes  existing  resources. 

Santa  Clara  County  is  an  area  with  a  very  low  unemployment 
rate  for  adults.  There  is  a  crying  need  for  skilled  and  trained 
workers,  which  existing  resources  do  not  allow  the  schools  to 
provide. 

Based  on  the  success  of  the  program  we  are  operating,  I  support 
the  administration  proposal,  and  urge  your  support,  with  one  fur- 
ther observation.  This  legislation  would  allow  our  office  to  increase 
vocational  opportunities  for  migrant  youth,  handicapped,  and  in- 
carcerated youth,  which  are  the  direct  responsibility  of  the  Santa 
Clara  County  superintendent  of  schools. 

I  urge  your  support  of  this  legislation,  and  I  will  send  you  writ- 
ten testimony  at  a  later  time. 
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Dr.  Bottoms,  Mr,  Chairman,  that  concludes  our  formal  com- 
ments. Since  the  administration  has  not  sent  its  bill  to  the  Hill,  we 
would  like  to  keep  the  record  open  so  we  can  furnish  further 
comments. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr,  Spillman,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question.  Do  you  agree 
with  the  administration's  idea  of  having  a  competition  within  the 
local  school  districts  for  the  funds?  Please  give  us  your  reasons  one 
way  or  the  other  on  that  subject  matter. 

Mr.  Spillman.  The  reason  I  don't  agree  with  that  proposal  is 
that  ^yhat  that  ends  up  doing  is  depending  on  the  local  principal 
and  his  ability  to  create  a  program,  describe  it  on  paper,  and  that 
may  not  be  where  the  greatest  need  is,  or  where  the  funds  will 
have  the  greatest  benefit. 

The  second  reason  that  I  don't  agree  with  that  is  that  many  of 
our  desegregation  plans  in  some  of  the  cities  like  Lexington  and 
Louisville  have,  in  fact,  dispersed  many  of  the  people  we  are  talk- 
ing about  throughout  their  whole  school  systems,  and  it  will  make 
it  very  difficult  to  target  at  the  local  schools,  and  get  at  the 
problems  that  we  are  really  concerned  with. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Is  that  your  idea,  too.  Dr.  Bottoms? 

Dr.  Bottoms.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  would  support  a  process  of 
local  planning  that  would  be  somewhat  simpler.  If  the  local  system 
wanted  to  have  competition,  that  ought  to  be  left  up  to  them,  and 
not  be  prescribed  in  the  legislation. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Do  you  agree  with  the  administration's  pro- 
posal for  a  new  advisory  council  for  each  building? 

Dr.  Bottoms.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  process  at  the  local  level  we 
have  suggested  that  the  committee  look  at  the  possibility  of  the 
current  legislative  vocational  education  advisory  committee  at  the 
system  level,  and  how  that  might  be  revised  to  be  the  advisory 
committee. 

Hopefully,  most  building  level  secondary  schools  have  an  overall 
vocational  education  advisory  committee  now,  and  there  could  be 
way  that  those  advisory  committees  could  be  revised  to  incorporate 
particularly  the  basic  skills  elements. 

Chairman  Perkins,  We  have  not  seen  the  bill  yet.  However,  the 
proposal  contains  two  types  of  educational  grants:  those  for  basic 
skills,  with  three-fourths  of  the  funds  set  aside  for  this  purpose, 
and  grants  for  vocational  education,  funded  from  the  remaining 
one-fourth. 

How  do  you  think  these  two  types  of  grants  would  fit  together  at 
the  local  school  district  level? 

Dr.  Bottoms.  As  I  understand  the  administration  proposal,  there 
would  be  a  common  planning  process  at  the  local  level  that  would 
have  the  general  educator  and  the  vocational  educator  to  plan 
jointly  focusing  in  on  target  students  as  well  as  the  schools.  That 
would  enable  these  two  elements  to  come  together  possibly  in  a 
single  local  plan.  We  would  have  no  difficulty  with  that,  that  being 
the  case. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Let  me  ask  all  of  you  a  question,  and  several 
of  you  may  want  to  comment. 

I  am  sure  you  know  that  in  addition  to  these  education  grants, 
this  bill  provides  some  additional  funding  for  CETA  grants.  How  do 
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each  of  you  believe  that  the  school  system  and  the  CETA  system 
ought  to  work  together,  and  will  these  new  funds  foster  that  coop- 
eration? 

Mr.  Spillman.  I  will  give  you  a  direct  answer  to  the  latter 
question  and  that  is,  yes,  I  think  these  additional  funds  will  foster 
that  cooperation.  One  of  the  ways  that  you  can  guarantee  that 
fostering  is  by  routing  the  funds  through  the  separate  systems,  but 
causing  them  to  have  to  come  together  at  the  local  level. 

I  think  that  that  will  give  local  school  districts,  and  local  commu- 
nities, with  all  the  groups  working  together,  an  opportunity  to  plan 
a  comprehensive  program  that  fits  their  needs.  So  I  would  see  that 
the  general  education  funds  would  support  the  basic  skills  compo- 
nent, but  one  of  the  things  that  is  critical,  and  I  think  that  it  is 
basic,  vocational  educators  don't  know  how  to  teach  reading,  writ- 
ing and  arithmetic,  and  furthermore  in  my  opinion  it  would  be 
disfunctional  to  put  enough  resources  there  that  they  could  do 
that. 

By  the  same  token,  the  general  education  people  do  not  have  the 
capacity  to  develop  employment  skills.  However,  in  terms  of  the 
learning  process,  those  two  can  contribute  to  each  other.  So  what 
you  can  end  up  doing  is  developing  a  curriculum  that  addresses 
both  of  those  needs  and  supports  each  one. 

You  have  to  have  alternative  kinds  of  experiences,  alternative 
kinds  of  programs.  You  have  to  reduce  the  student/teacher  ratio. 
You  have  to  add  additional  counseling  services.  We  do  have  some 
programs  where  the  curriculum  is  designed  in  such  a  fashion  that 
what  is  going  on  in  the  vocational  shop,  so  to  speak,  is  supporting 
what  is  going  on  in  the  academic  classroom  and  vice  versa  That  is 
what  is  so  important. 

The  CETA  aspect  of  it  provides  the  opportunity  for  a  direct  link 
to  job  placement,  job  needs  analysis,  as  well  as  to  economic  support 
of  the  individual  through  stipends,  and  so  forth.  All  those  compo- 
nents are  very  important  to  a  comprehensive  system. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Do  the  other  gentleman  want  to  comment? 

Dr.  Payne.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  comment  from  the 
postsecondary  point  of  view,  the  out-of-school  part.  I  happen  to 
serve  on  a  planning  council  in  the  metropolitan  area  of  Birming- 
ham as  a  prime  sponsor  for  CETA.  There  we  are  trying  to  link  the 
educational  and  training  directly  for  work  skills  and  for  the  jobs 
available.  We  are  leaving  the  CETA  in  the  service  area,  providing 
services  to  those  who  qualify  for  other  services  such  as  health,  and 
different  types  of  child  care  and  transportation  services  that  they 
render. 

By  linking  those  two  together,  and  allowing  the  educators  to 
provide  the  training  needs,  which  we  have  already  established 
links  with  industry  in  providing  the  employment  opportunities, 
and  designing  the  skills  training  to  meet  the  employment  needs  of 
the  industry,  we  are  finding  out  that  this  is  working  out  very  well. 

The  impact  of  the  legislation  will  allow  us  to  go  beyond  what  we 
are  doing  now.  As  Congress  has  pointed  out,  we  need  better  produc- 
tivity, and  we  need  young  people  with  a  desire  and  interest  to 
work,  to  hold  a  job  and  contribute  to  the  community.  This  is  what 
we  in  the  postsecondary  vocational  technical  sector  are  trying  to 
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serve.  We  agree  that  by  linking  those  two  services  together  we  can 
meet  the  needs  of  the  unemployed  youth. 

Mr.  ScHNiEDERS.  I  think  that  it  has  become  very  obvious  that  the 
CETA  participant  needs,  along  with  subsidized  employment,  train- 
ing. I  think  the  type  of  funding  mechanism  we  are  talking  about 
here  has  made  it  necessary  for  the  two  parties  to  come  together 
and  work.  By  doing  this,  we  will  make  sure  that  we  are  not 
duplicating  or,  in  fact,  talking  about  the  development  of  a  third 
unit  that  might  be  a  duplication  of  the  services  one  or  the  other 
has  to  offer  right  now. 

Mr.  Tennant.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  at  this  time 
that  the  CETA  funds  would  not  benefit  many  of  the  children  in  the 
Columbus  Public  Schools  due  to  the  fact  of  desegregation  because 
of  certain  guidelines.  For  instance,  I  have  had  150  OWA  students 
over  the  last  6  years  and  I  have  had  only  11  students  that  qualified 
for  CETA  funds. 

The  reason  I  am  here  is  to  get  more  stipend  funds,  much  more 
than  $58  because  $58,  if  we  don't  have  any  jobs  for  those  students 
under  16,  will  only  last  for  21  days  at  $1.84  cents  an  hour.  There- 
fore, I  would  suggest  that  we  do  something  else  with  the  LEA 
funds  and  stipend  funds  so  that  we  can  provide  more  services  for 
students  under  the  age  of  16. 

Dr.  Bottoms.  I  have  three  items.  In  the  labor  portion  of  the 
adminstration  there  is  an  incentive  for  the  prime  sponsor  to  work 
with  the  educational  components.  It  seems  to  me  that  that 
strengthens  that  tie. 

Second,  in  our  testimony  we  recommended  that  for  all  public 
service  employment  for  youth  there  be  an  education  component. 
We  think  that  that  will  strengthen  the  tie. 

Third,  in  our  testimony,  but  I  did  not  mention  it  orally,  we  have 
asked  that  the  CETA  stipends  could  be  related  to  disadvantaged 
and  handicapped  youth  being  served  under  the  existing  vocational 
education  law  in  the  same  kind  of  manner  it  can  relate  to  disad- 
vantaged youth  being  served  under  the  education  phase  of  what  is 
proposed  here. 

It  seems  to  us  that  these  two  additional  elements  will  further 
build  that  base  of  working  together  between  the  two  systems. 

Chairman  Perkins.  What  about  you,  Ms.  Caswell? 

Ms.  Caswell.  I  have  nothing  to  add,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Perkins.  I  would  like  to  ask  another  question. 

As  a  result  ot  the  interrogation  yesterday,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
have  considerable  work  to  do  on  this  proposal  before  we  can  even 
get  the  bill  out  of  the  committee. 

Now  let's  assume  that  the  committee  did  not  pass  the  bill,  and 
we  gave  you  extra  money  for  vocational  education.  Under  your 
present  setup  could  you  gear  up  fast  enough  to  utilize  the  money 
efficiently  and  not  waste  any? 

Dr.  Bottoms.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  will  have  to  be  several  "ifs" 
in  that  statement. 

If  you  wanted  the  money  spent  on  disadvantaged  youth,  and  if 
you  wanted  it  targeted,  there  is  no  way  that  under  the  current 
vocational  education  law  that  the  vocational  education  community 
can  spend  this  additional  money  because  of  the  constraints  set  up 
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in  that  law  about  how  we  have  to  spend,  and  the  way  it  is  current- 
ly being  administered  by  the  Office  of  Education. 

Given  some  change  in  that  legislation  that  will  allow  the  money 
to  be  clearly  targeted  to  the  most  needy  communities,  and  second 
to  be  spent  in  the  manner  that  is  proposed  here,  yes,  we  can  gear 
up  to  mount  sound  programs  because  we  have  been  serving  some  2 
niillion  severely  disadvantaged  youth  annually  who  meet  the  crite- 
ria set  up  in  the  legislation.  We  have  a  base  of  expertise  and  some 
know-how  to  deal  with  this  group  of  youth. 

Chairman  Perkins.  I  want  to  conclude  by  stating  that  it  will  be 
my  purpose  to  proceed  as  expeditiously  as  possible  to  get  a  bill.  I 
think  we  will  get  one,  but  I  thought  that  we  should  have  your  view 
on  that  question. 

I  don't  want  to  take  any  further  time  from  the  other  members 

Mr.  Miller. 

Mr.  Miller.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Dr.  Bottoms,  let  me  get  your  last  answer  straight  here.  You  aie 
suggesting  that  the  money  as  it  is  currently  suggested  to  be  target- 
ed, you  could  not  spend  under  the  requirements  in  a  timely 
fashion? 

Dr.  Bottoms.  My  answer  is  that  under  the  existing  vocational 
education  law  as  it  is  currently  being  administered,  we  could  not 
spend  this  money  under  that  disadvantaged  set  aside  because  of 
the  constraints  that  are  placed  there.  Particularly,  your  State  of 
California  is  having  difficulty  now. 

The  money  under  that  law  primarily  has  to  be  used  for  the 
excess  costs  in  serving  the  disadvantaged.  But  100  percent  of  the 
money  cannot  be  used  because  we  still  do  not  have  regulations  out 
of  the  Office  of  Education  on  the  amendment  that  you  made  to  the 
bill  last  summer,  which  means  that  local  systems  are  having  to 
match  Federal  dollars  for  excess  costs.  They  are  putting  up  $9  of 
the  $10  of  the  basic  program,  but  if  it  costs  $2  more  to  serve  the 
disadvantaged  they  have  to  come  up  with  the  additional  $1  locally 
of  the  additional  money. 

It  would  simply  be  impossible  to  get  that  kind  of  money  from 
local  system  who  now  have  tax  levies  and  cannot  increase  the 
amount  of  taxes  by  certain  percentages  to  match  the  kind  of  dol- 
lars we  are  talking  about  here. 

Mr.  Miller.  Is  that  involved  with  the  implementation  of  the  part 
of  the  law  that  we  had  some  discussion  on  yesterday,  which  was 
the  priority  setting  and  consideration  of  applications  by  the  State. 
One  of  the  first  priorities  mentioned  is  the  location  in  economically 
depressed  areas  and  areas  of  high  unemployment. 

What  is  happening  with  the  implemenation  of  that  section?  Your 
opening  testimony  is  that  there  are  very  few  vocational  programs 
in  these  urban  areas,  and  you  mentioned  cities  of  over  500,000. 

Dr.  Bottoms.  Mr.  Miller,  the  Federal  investment  in  vocational 
education — there  are  over  16  million  students  enrolled — amounts 
to  something  just  over  $30  a  student.  There  is  an  effort  by  the 
States  to  concentrate  the  money  in  those  communities  that  have 
the  greatest  need,  but  most  States  in  terms  of  trying  to  develop 
those  training  stations  have  done  it  on  a  partnership  basis. 

Many  of  the  communities  that  we  are  talking  about  simply  have 
not  had  the  resources  to  come  up  with  the  other  part  of  the 


resources  for  this  effort.  There  are  a  number  of  depressed  commu- 
nities throughout  the  Nation  where  there  have  been  considerable 
funds  available  to  build  those  communities'  capacity  to  develop 
people  over  the  last  15  years. 

Mr.  Miller.  As  a  result  of  this  change  in  the  law,  has  money 
been  redirected  toward  those  areas  based  upon  the  priority  that 
the  Congress  set  out?  Has  the  percentage  of  money  spent  in  urban 
areas  of  high  unemployment  changed  in  the  last  5  years? 

Dr.  Bottoms.  I  don't  have  those  figures,  Congressman. 

Mr.  Miller.  So,  before  we  go  sending  new  money  into  a  supposed 
urban  initiative,  we  don't  know  whether  even  the  existing  law  has 
changed  the  proportionate  share  of  money,  or  whether  it  has  been 
implemented  in  terms  of  meeting  the  priority  set  out  in  the  law. 

Dr.  Bottoms.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  question  that  the 
Office  of  Education  would  have  to  answer.  I  do  not  review  the  State 
plans,  nor  approve  those.  I  would  assume  that  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion is  administering  the  program  according  to  the  law  and  that 
the  moneys  have  been,  in  fact,  spent  in  the  communities  of  greatest 
need. 

Mr.  Miller.  Just  a  second  ago,  your  testimony  was  that  in  cities 
of  over  500,000  in  population,  they  had  only  an  average  of  12 
training  stations.  Is  that  correct? 

Dr.  Bottoms.  It  is  12  percent. 

Mr.  Miller.  What  was  that  5  years  ago? 

Dr.  Bottoms.  I  cannot  tell  you  what  it  was  5  years  ago.  Congress- 
man. This  is  a  study  that  has  just  been  finished  in  the  last  18 
months  by  the  Office  of  Education.  If  there  are  comparative  studies 
5  years  ago,  I  do  not  have  those. 

Mr.  Miller.  Do  you  have  a  comment? 

Mr.  Spillman.  I  was  just  going  to  say  that  I  assume  you  are 
talking  about  subpart  4  funds  in  the  vocational  educational  law, 
and  those  funds  are  being  utilized  and  are  being  targeted,  and 
those  are  100-percent  funds  also.  But  the  20-percent  set-aside  out  of 
the  basic  grant  is  matching  for  excess  costs,  and  quite  frankly  what 
is  happening  in  Kentucky  is  that  our  carryforward  is  getting  great- 
er each  year.  We  just  cannot  spend  those  funds.  We  are  already 
overmatching,  and  then  when  you  talk  about  additional  match  for 
excess  costs,  the  money  is  just  not  there. 

Mr.  Miller.  What  I  think  I  am  talking  about  is,  under  the  title 
of  general  applications,  section  106,  subsection  5(a),  which  lays  out 
how  a  State  shall  meet  Federal  requirements,  and  one  is  that  the 
State  in  considering  the  approval  of  such  applications  from  the 
local  agencies  shall  give  priority  to  applicants  which  are  located  in 
economically  depressed  areas,  and  area^  of  high  rates  of  unemploy- 
ment and  unable  to  provide  the  resources  necessary  to  meet  the 
vocational  education  needs  of  those  areas  without  Federal 
assistance. 

I  just  wondered  if  that  had  been  implemented,  and  if  we  had 
made  any  change? 

Does  anybody  know?  Then  we  will  ask  CBO,  or  somebody  for  the 
answer. 

As  I  look  at  the  testimony  that  was  presented  here  by  this  panel, 
I  wonder  if  you  might  outline  for  me  what  this  proposed  law  would 
allow  you  to  do,  or  what  activities  you  could  conduct  that  you 
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•tudrnU  nmli,  all  the  way  from  intake  of  the  student  recruitment 
through  ih9  ntK^vMarv  phases  of  gainful  employment. 

In  my  tmtimony,  1  identify  project  areas  where  we  have  been 
mh\0  to  «pro  in  on  components  of  this  package  where  our  lack  of 
•uccwi  or  our  total  iuccess  has  been  hindered  by  not  being  able  to 
dMl  wtth  the  comjprehensive  program  all  the  way  from  start  to 
finbh  with  the  student. 

It  is  nice  lo  have  job  placement,  but  if  you  have  missed  the  basic 
skills  component,  or  the  occupational  skills  component,  there  is 
nothing  to  place.  It  i»  terrible  to  give  a  student  skills,  and  not  give 
him  A  job.  This  allows  us  to  look  at  the  whole  package. 

Mr.  MlLUCR.  If  you  give  them  the  skills;,  where  do  you  see  the 
Jobs  commg  from  to  provide  to  those  students  in  the  job  market  in 
your  county? 

Mr.  ScHNlKDERs.  Our  intent  would  be  to  identify  disadvantaged 
youth  or  youth  coming  from  a  disadvantaged  background  as  a  part 
of  this  process.  As  part  of  this  process,  as  I  see  it,  the  intent  is  to 

Eraduate  a  regular  a  youth  that  is  competitive  in  regular  skills, 
oth  occupational  and  basic  skills,  or  employment  or  job  seeking 
skills,  to  go  out  and  compete  with  all  other  graduates.  I  see  the 
determining  factor,  or  the  difference  that  we  can  cause  as  raising 
that  student  to  that  average  level  of  competition. 

Mr.  Miller.  You  are  prevented  from  doing  that  now  under  exist- 
inir  law? 

Mr.  ScHNiEDKKS.  We  are  not  prevented,  but  we  are  not  capable  of 
putting  together  a  comprehensive  program.  The  Taylor  project  that 
I  mentioned  in  my  testimony,  did  an  excellent  job  of  recruitment, 
provision  of  basic  skills,  provision  of  occupational  skills,  but  the 
placement  and  the  job  development  for  that  student  fell  into  an- 
other department  or  another  funding  technique,  and  it  was  limited 
at  that  point. 

Mr.  Miller.  How  will  this  law  change  that? 

Mr.  Schnieders.  As  I  see  the  specifications,  and  I  have  only  seen 
the  specifications,  you  could  develop  a  program  for  a  school  district 
or  a  school  unit  that  would  allow  you  to  identify  the  youth  that 
you  want  to  target  your  services  on,  recruit  those  students  into  the 
program,  and  provide  them  a  good  guidance  technique  to  allow 
them  to  identify  a  proper  occupational  program,  coordinate  the 
occupational  program  and  the  basic  skills  develop;  and  provide  job 
seeking  skills  and  full-time  placement  upon  graduation.  That  is 
what  I  see  this  program  as  being  able  to  do.  I  could  be  mistaken. 

Mr  Miller.  Let  me  just  suggest  for  members  of  the  committee 
that  perhaps  the  testimony  just  given  by  this  panel  in  fact  is  more 
of  a  testimony  of  perhaps  the  success  of  the  current  system. 

The  gentleman  from  Wayne  County  who  just  finished  speaking 
talked  about  a  comprehensive  program  which  was  involving  work 
and  "^ic  skills  under  title  I.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio  talked 
about  a  very  successful  program  in  which,  if  he  could  just  get 
stipends,  he  could  double  the  youth  employment.  Mr.  Bottoms  says 
that  the  problem  is  a  lack  of  programs  in  the  urban  areas,  yet  the 
11>76  law  mandates  programs  in  the  urban  areas. 

Ms.  Caswell  says  that  the  program  is  successful  on  all  counts  by 
internal  and  external  audits.  The  gentleman  from  Alabama  serves 
on  a  prime  sponsor  board  which  incorporates  his  expertise  as  an 
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educator  with  that  of  CETA,  and  it  is  working  out  very  well.  The 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  suggests  that  maybe  one  of  the  things 
we  don't  do  is  start  mixing  up  vocational  education  teachers  and 
general  education  teachers  in  teaching  one  another's  skills. 

So  I  guess  I  don't  see  that  the  burden  of  proof  is  met,  that  absent 
some  m^or  changes;  yours  is  a  political  problem,  and  I  am  not  sure 
that  we  can  change  that  from  Washington,  D.C.  The  stipends  make 
some  sense  to  me  if,  without  them,  young  people  are  prevented 
from  being  trained  and  entering  that  market.  The  3-hour  thing, 
that  is  a  preference  of  employers,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  we  can 
change  that  from  here. 

The  coordination  may,  in  fact,  be  possible,  but  it  is  not  being 
done.  I  don't  know  if  I  am  willing  to  spend  $2  billion  to  buy  that 
coordination  because  I  know  that  it  already  happens  in  the  area  I 
represent.  We  identify  young  people.  We  identify  handicapped 
people.  They  work  with  an  employer-student-school  council.  The 
steel  mills  take  them.  They  find  jobs.  It  is  limited,  and  all  they 
need  is  more  money.  They  don't  need  a  massive  new  program. 

I  guess  the  bottom  line  is,  do  you  really  need  more  money  for 
your  programs,  or  do  you  need  all  the  wordage  that  goes  with  it? 

Mr.  ScHNiEDERS.  We  need  more  money. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  what  I  am  afraid  of. 

I  would  hope  that  you  would  be  very  careful  about  buying  this, 
because  if  you  really  need  the  money — I  suspect  that  that  is  what 
you  need.  I  suspect  that  each  of  you  were  brought  here  because  you 
run  successful  programs. 

Other  people  who  testified  here  last  month  from  high  schools, 
who  were  part  of  the  hearings  that  we  had— sure  they  had  gaps. 
They  needed  more  lathes.  They  needed  a  tool  and  die  maker.  They 
needed  skilled  people.  They  needed  various  components,  so  they 
could  add  more  students  because  what  they  were  doing  was  suc- 
cessful. But  they  did  not  have  enough  money,  and  they  certainly 
did  not  need  a  new  law. 

If  you  look  at  some  parts  of  this,  it  will  keep  your  principals  so 
busy  that  they  will  not  have  any  time  to  help  you  out.  I  am  really 
concerned  that  we  are  going  along  here  because  the  carrot  is  so 
large.  I  just  don't  think  that  the  burden  of  proof  has  been  met, 
because  I  think  that  with  some  minor  changes  in  title  I,  some 
minor  changes  in  vocational  education  about  who  is  covered  and 
who  is  not  covered,  and  expanding  the  universe  for  coverage,  with 
some  coordination,  with  cutting  down  the  political  barriers,  the 
resources  are  there  for  the  children. 

The  resources  are  there  to  give  them  their  basic  education.  If  it 
is  not,  then  let's  add  to  those  resources.  If  title  I  is  still  starving, 
and  it  does  not  go  high  enough  in  the  grade  levels,  let's  face  that 
problem.  If  vocational  education  should  be  started  in  junior  high 
school,  let's  face  that  problem.  But  let's  not  buy  all  of  this  other 
business  that  will  delay  by  many  years  the  implementation  of  what 
I  think  you  people  are  properly  doing  quite  proper  in  your  own 
communities,  but  could  do  better  with  additional  resources. 

Thank  you. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Goodling? 

Mr.  GooDUNG.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 


Let  me  follow  that  up  by  asking  you  what  you  feel  has  been  the 
major  difficulties  blocking  greater  cooperation  between  vocational 
education  and  the  CETA  job  training  program  at  the  local  level? 

Dr.  Payne.  At  the  postsecondary  level,  as  was  mentioned  in  the 
testimony,  we  are  getting  to  establish  this  cooperative  relationship 
in  serving  these  needs.  As  it  was  pointed  out,  the  funding  is  quite  a 
problem  and  a  source  of  not  being  able  to  make  a  greater  impact 
on  this  target  group  of  unemployed,  nonachievers,  dropouts.  We 
need  specialized  type  training. 

We  find  at  the  postsecondary  level  a  limitation  of  the  number  of 
students  that  we  can  put  into  a  technical  training  program  because 
of  equipment  limitation,  faculty  supervision,  and  then  work  assign- 
ments. So  with  additional  funding  targeted  on  this  group,  allowing 
us  to  broaden  our  training  and  the  component  of  counseling,  job 
orientation,  job  placement,  this  will  allow  us  to  do  a  better  job, 
serve  a  greater  need,  be  more  productive.  The  Congress  and  the 
public  is  saying,  vocational  educators  should  carry  this  load,  and 
this  responsibility. 

We  are  interested  in  fulfilling  our  responsibility,  if  we  were  able 
to  tie  to  this  other  components  for  funding  that  would  allow  us  to 
carry  the  student  from  the  poverty  level  to  the  employment  level, 
and  make  a  productive  citizen  of  that  individual.  You  cannot  do  it 
within  the  same  system,  with  the  same  methods  and  techniques  we 
are  presently  using  in  our  regular  programs. 

This  is  the  greatest  need.  This  legislation  addresses  that  by  al- 
lowing us  to  better  cooperate.  Let  each  sector  that  has  something 
to  offer,  provide  that.  Then  leave  the  training  and  education  up  to 
the  educators,  which  we  want  to  meet  that  demand  and  carry  out 
our  responsibility. 

•  Mr.  GooDLiNG.  But  are  not  both  now  going  on  in  your  own 
separate  ways? 

Dr.  Payne.  We  are  to  a  certain  extent  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
services  that  we  are  rendering.  But  we  are  trying  to  bring  about  a 
team  effort  to  meet  the  problem.  The  problem  is  getting  those 
young  people  out  of  poverty  and  on  the  job.  We  are  getting  the 
industry  support,  with  advisory  groups  saying,  **If  you  will  do  your 
job  and  meet  this  employment  level,  we  will  take  that  individual 
into  our  plant  and  into  our  business." 

Mr.  GooDLiNG.  What  team  concept  is  there  at  the  present  time 
between  you  and  the  whole  CETA  operation? 

Dr.  Payne.  This  is  putting  the  components  of  recruiting  and 
counseling,  and  assessment  of  basic  background  and  what  basic 
education  and  skills  that  are  needed.  Then  the  vocational  educa- 
tion sector  taking  up  the  responsibility  of  providing  that  ''catchup." 
We  call  it  catchup  because  we  have  to  get  them  up  to  a  certain 
level.  Then  provide  the  trained  skill  knowledge  and  technical  level 
in  order  for  them  to  be  employed.  That  is  the  relationship  that  we 
are  finding. 

Mr.  GooDLiNG.  Would  you  repeat  that  last  line? 

Dr.  Payne.  This  is  the  relationship  that  we  are  working  toward, 
establishing  a  better  relationship  in  meeting  that  need. 

Mr.  GooDLiNG.  With  this  kind  of  legislation,  or  with  what  is 
going  on  now? 
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The  point  that  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is,  what  kind  of  coordination 
and  cooperation  is  there?  Is  there  just  duplicity  of  effort.  What  are 
we  doing  in  vocational  education  in  relationship  to  the  whole 
CETA  job  training  program? 

It  is  my  view  that  this  legislation  is  trying  to  pull  all  of  these 
components  together,  so  everyone  is  going  in  the  same  direction. 

Are  you  talking  about  what  is  going  to  happen  if  the  legislation 
is  passed,  or  are  you  talking  about  what  is  going  on  now  between 
vocational  education  and  CETA  job  training,  et  cetera? 

Mr.  ScHNiEDERS.  In  the  implementation  of  this  initiative  or  any 
revisions  in  legislation  that  would  occur,  one  of  the  areas  that 
causes  us  the  greatest  amount  of  trouble,  both  are  really  fiscally 
responsible  or  related.  The  fiscal  year  of  CETA  compared  to  the 
fiscal  year  of  an  educational  training  unit  are  completely  out  of 
kilter  with  one  another. 

In  September,  in  a  vocational  training  program,  when  we  are 
recruiting  CETA  eligible  persons  into  our  program  to  provide  train- 
ing and  fill  the  program,  the  CETA  program  is  on  a  downswing  of 
its  school  year.  It  is  not  initiating  new  projects,  and  it  is  not 
introducing  new  participants. 

When  our  program  is  in  full  swing  in  November  and  December, 
when  the  CETA  funding  becomes  available  and  the  identification 
of  participants  and  training  needs  are  identified,  our  program  are 
fully  utilized  and  spaces  are  unavailable. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  funds  comes  to  a  local  school  district 
out  of  a  CETA  unit,  the  commitment  for  funding  is  typically  very 
short.  For  example,  our  transition  service  project  that  we  have 
implemented  is  a  full-scale  transition  service  all  the  way  from 
career  guidance  to  full  placement  for  students.  It  is  a  1-year  proj- 
ect. It  is  in  full  bloom  right  now  and  doing  great  things.  On 
September  30,  it  might  be  gone  completely. 

Mr.  GooDLiNG.  Let  me  ask  you,  in  this  proposal — of  course,  we 
have  not  seen  any  legislation — when  it  talks  about  25  percent  of 
the  basic  formula  funds  will  be  used  for  vocational  education,  there 
is  something  that  is  not  overly  clear  to  me.  I  want  to  see  how  you 
interpret  it. 

All  the  funds  are  to  be  spent  in  eligible  basic  youth  formula  districts.  In  States 
with  nonidentical  elementary,  secondary,  and  vocational  education  districts,  the  sole 
state  agency  must  work  with  the  local  vocational  system  and  the  local  education 
agencies  to  ensure  adequate  coordination.  Funds  from  both  the  basic  and  vocational 
grants  must  serve  the  same  geographical  areas. 

Let's  take  a  county  that  has  14  schools  sending  students  to  a 
vocational  education  school.  How  do  you  interpret  the  distribution 
of  these  funds.  We  are  talking  about  targeted  schools,  and  we  are 
talking  about  certain  students.  How  do  you  see  the  use  of  these 
funds  when  these  14  districts  come  together  into  one  vocational 
education  school?  How  do  you  interpret  geographic  areas? 

Dr.  Bottoms.  Congressman,  we  still  have  questions  regarding 
that,  but  it  is  our  understanding  that  if  an  area  school  is  in  that 
geographical  area  that  meets  the  criteria,  such  as  you  have  in  your 
State  where  the  high  school  students  go  to  that  school  part  of  the 
day  and  back  to  the  feeder  high  school,  that  25  percent  of  the 
money  could,  in  fact,  flow  to  that  area  school,  but  the  money  will 
be  targeted  on  disadvantaged  youth  who  meet  the  criteria  of  disad- 
vantagement. 
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Mr.  GooDUNG.  Based  on  the  feeder  school? 

Dr.  Bottoms.  I  am  sorry,  but  I  don't  understand. 

Mr.  GooDUNG.  The  targeting  of  the  disadvantaged  would  be 
based  on  the  feeder  school? 

Dr.  Bottoms.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the  specifications  that 
the  administration  has  would  allow  targeting  on  individuals  who 
are  disadvantaged  who  are  in  the  area  vocational  school,  as  op- 
posed to  a  school  targeting,  as  long  as  that  area  school  is  in  that 
geographical  area.  There  are  two  ways  gets  served.  One  would  be 
in  the  targeted  school.  The  other  would  be  a  focus  on  the  individual 
who  is  disadvantaged. 

Mr.  GooDUNG.  That  is  a  question  that  will  have  to  be  answered 
because  I  don't  really  read  it  quite  that  way.  For  instance,  we  also 
have  14  school  districts  that  feed  into  a  vocational  education 
school,  and  their  entire  experience  is  in  the  vocational  education 
school.  They  don't  go  back  to  the  individual  schools. 

I  am  assuming  that  if  any  of  those  14  school  districts  did  not 
have  a  school  that  qualified,  then  it  would  not  matter  if  the  stu- 
dent would  be  one  of  those  targeted  students.  We  could  not  serve 
him  in  the  vocational  education  school,  other  than  to  come  along 
with  a  discretionary  fund  which  I  said  yesterday  would  appear  to 
be  insufficient  to  handle  that  problem. 

Dr.  Bottoms.  If  the  area  school  is  located  in  a  targeted  county,  it 
is  my  understanding  that  we  could. 

Mr.  GooDUNG.  The  area  vocational  school? 

Dr.  Bottoms.  Yes. 

Mr.  GooDUNG.  It  would  not  matter  what  school  district  was 
sending  the  students? 

Dr.  Bottoms.  As  long  as  the  individual  meets  the  definition  of 
disadvantagement. 

Mr.  GooDUNG.  I  have  a  problem  with  your  fourth  statement  on 
page  26.  Congressman  Miller  also  touched  upon  this.  I  don't  like 
your  approach,  I  guess,  because  you  are  talking  about  matching 
Federal  funds  with  Federal  funds. 

I  understand  your  problem,  but  I  wonder  whether  it  shouldn't  be 
solved  in  the  reauthorization  of  the  vocational  education,  rather 
than  through  this  legislation,  because  as  I  said  it  seems  to  me  that 
you  are  matching  Federal  funds  with  Federal  funds,  somehow. 

Dr.  Bottoms.  What  we  are  asking  for  here  is  in  terms  of  the 
vocational  education  law  where  they  are  serving  disadvantaged 
youth.  We  are  asking  that  that  law  be  allowed  to  link  with  the 
CETA  law  in  the  same  way  that  you  are  allowing  the  education 
phase  of  the  administration  proposal  to  link  to  the  CETA  law. 

It  is,  in  fact,  calling  for  that  match,  but  it  is  awfully  difficult  to 
explain  to  a  local  school  board  how,  on  the  one  hand,  you  can  have 
100-percent  money  for  the  disadvantaged,  but  under  another  pro- 
gram you  will  have  to  match  the  excess  costs.  So  we  are  trying  to 
get  some  parity,  because  you  know  what  program  the  local  school 
board  is  going  to  take. 

Mr.  GooDUNG.  If  you  take  the  total  funding  away,  then  you  don't 
have  that  problem.  [Laughter.] 

I  was  very  concerned  with  the  usage  of  the  term  "public  service 
jobs."  I  think  we  really  want  to  be  very  careful  about  that.  We 
really  want  to  be  talking  about  work  experience  when  we  are 
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talking  about  children  in  school.  We  will  get  into  all  sorts  of 
problems,  it  seems  to  me,  if  we  dwell  on  public  service  jobs  for,  let 
us  say,  14-,  15-,  16-,  17-year-old  youth.  So  we  had  better  be  very 
careful. 

I  am  also  very  concerned  about  the  kind  of  training  for  counsel- 
ors. There  were  several  of  you  who  were  talking  about  the  training. 
This  has  been  a  pet  peeve  of  mine,  the  la  k  of  training  for  counsel- 
ors to  counsel  for  the  real  work  world,  and  not  just  future  educa- 
tional plans. 

What  are  you  doing  to  insure  that  the  counseling  is  geared 
toward  the  real  world  of  work,  and  the  persons  doing  the  counsel- 
ing are  properly  experienced? 

Dr.  Bottoms.  Congressman,  in  our  testimony,  one  of  the  prob- 
lems that  we  talked  a  great  deal  about  weis  the  kinds  of  on-the-job 
learning  programs  that  link  back  to  school,  where  you  have  a 
coordinator  who  works  with  a  group  of  students  over  time  in  a 
great  deal  of  depth.  We  feel  that  through  that  kind  of  program 
that  individual  can  do  an  awful  lot  in  terms  of  the  counseling 
element  with  the  group  of  students. 

Certainly  you  have  professional  counseling  as  an  element  in 
schools,  but  the  guidance  and  counseling  element  is  one  that  each 
teacher  has  some  responsibility  for.  Particularly  in  vocational  edu- 
cation we  feel  that  where  an  adult,  like  a  co-op  coordinator,  works 
with  a  group  of  youth  over  a  couple  of  years,  arranges  that  jobsite 
learnings,  links  it  back  to  school,  spends  time  with  him  in  related 
instruction,  you  can  get  the  kind  of  intensive  personal  career  coun- 
seling, particularly  if  the  jobsite  experience  allow  to  be  introduced 
a  whole  variety  of  work  stations  and  settings.  This  is  one  way  to 
intensify  that  kind  of  career  counseling  effort  for  youth. 

Mr.  GooDUNG.  One  of  the  problems  that  I  have  seen  over  the 
years  is  that  the  job  counseling  that  should  have  been  done  before 
they  got  to  the  vocational  education  school  was  not  because  the 
counselor  had  not  had  any  personal  experience  in  providing  that 
kind  of  counseling. 

I  noticed  that  somebody  in  their  remarks  was  talking  about  the 
counseling  effort,  but  I  am  not  sure  who  it  was.  Would  anybody 
like  to  respond? 

Mr.  ScHNiEDERS.  I  think  the  counseling  effort  is  obviously  the 
footing  for  whatever  we  are  going  to  build  here.  It  is  one  of  the 
prime  areas  that  needs  to  be  addressed  at  as  early  an  age  as 
possible. 

In  Michigan  we  have  the  Michigan  occupational  information 
system  that  has  helped  the  counselors  to  provide  that  direction. 

The  other  system  that  we  have  employed  is:  In  each  one  of  our 
comprehensive  high  schools,  we  have  identiHed  a  career  guidance 
counselor.  This  is  a  specialist  that  deals  with  vocational  direct  job 
entry,  postsecondary  to  a  4-year-degree  level.  They  deal  with  the 
community  college  apprenticeship  programs,  and  that  sort.  So  we 
have  a  specialize  career  guidance  counselor  in  those  areas  in  the 
comprehensive  high  schools. 

Mr.  GooDUNG.  One  other  question.  How  do  you  react  to  the  idea 
of  the  individualized  program  for  some  of  these  disadvantaged 
youths?  We  got  into  a  lot  of  trouble  with  the  program  that  we  sent 
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out  to  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  primarily  because  the 
regulations  came  2  months  after  the  school  year  was  started. 

How  do  you  react  to  handling  some  of  the  problems  of  the 
disadvantaged  with  an  individualized  program? 

Ms.  Caswell.  It  would  work  especially  with  the  youths  who  are 
disenchanted  with  the  system  and  ready  to  drop  out. 

Mr.  GoODUNG.  What  about  the  out-of-?chool  dropouts  already? 

Ms.  Caswell.  Even  more  so.  They  have  given  up  on  the  system. 
It  has  to  be  tailored  to  meet  their  needs,  not  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  system. 

Mr.  GooDUNG.  One  last  thing,  the  10-percent  discretionary 
fund— I  believe  that  is  the  figure  that  the  adminstration  was 
throwing  around.  I  think  that  that  is  too  low.  Would  you  like  to 
react  to  that? 

Dr.  Bottoms.  Congressman,  it  may  very  well  be  too  low.  We  have 
not  been  able  to  get  a  set  of  the  tables  to  take  a  look  at  how  those 
funds  will  be  distributed.  Not  until  we  can  get  those  tables  and 
study  that  can  we  really  make  a  solid  judgment. 

There  will  be,  as  I  understand  it,  an  awful  lot  of  disadvantaged 
youth  left  in  many  of  the  other  counties.  We  would  tend  to  think 
that  that  would  need  to  be  raised.  We  made  no  particular  recom- 
mendation, and  we  did  ask  that  the  record  be  left  open,  so  that 
when  we  receive  the  final  detailed  information,  we  can  make  judg- 
ments regarding  that  issue. 

Mr.  GooDUNG.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Williams. 

Mr.  Wiluams.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  want  to  apologize  first  for  being  an  hour  late  this  morning.  I 
was  working  on  youth  unemployment  down  at  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  this  morning,  trying  to  convince  them  not  to 
allow  the  abandonment  of  the  Milwaukee  Road  across  the  West.  So 
we  work  on  unemployment  problems  in  various  ways  in  this  Con- 
gress. 

I  think  all  of  us  are  distressed  at  the  high  unemployment  for 
Americans,  and  particularly  young  Americans.  It  is,  of  course,  very 
helpful  for  those  of  us  who  design  legislation  to  know  and  to 
understand  the  distribution  of  unemployment.  That  is,  does  race 
affect  unemployment;  does  geographic  residence  affect  unemploy- 
ment of  young  people;  does  a  family's  income  level  specifically 
affect  it? 

Another  question  to  which  I  usually  cannot  find  an  answer  is: 
What  effect  does  education  and  a  person's  achievement  level  have 
on  unemployment.  Beyond  that,  looking  just  specifically  at  voca- 
tional education,  what  percent  of  your  completers  are  unemployed; 
what  percent  of  vocational  student  entrants  complete  the  program 
by  race,  by  income  level,  and  by  the  other  specific  standards. 

Those  questions  necessarily  have  to  be  answered,  and  I  have  not 
found  the  answers  yet,  before  we  can  be  sure  that  increasing  pro- 
grams or  increasing  dollars  to  vocational  education  will,  in  fact, 
take.  If  you  have  a  high  incidence  of  noncompleting  Chicano  stu- 
dents, then  I  suspect  that  pouring  more  dollars  into  the  vocational 
schools  may  significantly  increase  the  completion  rates  and  per- 
haps the  unemployment  rates  of  white  students  or  red  students, 
but  do  nothing  for  Chicano  students. 
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So  I  would  appreciate  either  a  written  answer  to  those  questions 
at  a  later  time,  or  whatever  verbal  answers  you  can  give  now. 

Dr.  Bottoms.  There  is  some  documentation  in  the  testimony,  but 
we  will  get  you  the  national  data  for  those  questions  that  we  can 
answer. 

Mr.  WiULiAMS.  I  will  appreciate  that.  Thank  you. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
[Information  referred  to  follows:] 

Data  Compiled  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 

Data  compiled  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  provide  aggregate  figures  that 
indicate  the  empioyment/unemployment  rates  of  graduates  of  vocational  education 
programs.  (Refer  to  Table  I.)  Although  this  USOE  statistical  break-out  is  not  record- 
ed by  race  or  income  level,  recent  studies  provide  an  indication  of  vocational 
education's  "track  record"  in  this  arena. 

For  example,  it  is  a  well-documented  fact  that  vocational  education  has  played  a 
major  part  in  the  schooling  of  the  poor,  of  minorities  and  of  individuals  of  lower 
scholeistic  ability.  (Refer  to  Table  II.)  In  addition,  there  is  evidence  to  support  the 
positive  contribution  of  vocational  education  in  equalizing  income  opportunities 
among  ability  groupings.  (Refer  to  Table  III.)  It  is  noteworthy  that  data  also  sup- 
ports the  long-term  income  advantages  of  secondary  vocational  education  graduates. 
(Refer  to  Table  IV.)  As  was  mentioned  earlier,  although  national  aggregate  data  for 
vocational  education  does  not  specifically  reflect  student  completions  by  race  or 
income  level,  the  national  longitudinal  studies  cited  here  affirm  much  more  than 
cosmetic  benefits  to  vocational  education  graduates  across  all  races,  socio-economic 
backgrounds  and  scholastic  abilities. 

TABLE  i -COMPLETION  FIGURES  AND  PLACEMENT  FIGURES  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1978 
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All  programs 

Tola!  completions   2.196,118   

Available  for  placement   1.197,055   

Placed  full  time   784,169  65.6 

Other  employment   284,178  23.7 

Unemploye(j   128,708  10.7 

Disadvantaged 

Total  completions   206,160   

Available  for  placement   117,272   

Placed  full  time   77,104  65.7 

Other  employment   26.011  22.1 

Unemployed   14,157  12.0 

Handicapped 

Total  completions.  .    49.718  

Available  tor  placement   28,762   

Placed  full  time   18.525  64.4 

Other  employment   6.333  22.0 

Unemployed   3,904  13.5 
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TABLE  III.-DIFFERENCES,  BY  ABILITY.  IN  AVERAGE  EARNINGS  DURING  1ST  YEAR  ARER  HIGH 
SCHOOL  FOR  1972  MALE  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES  WHO  DID  NOT  AHEND  COLLEGE 


High  school  program 
Scholastic  aWity   


Nonvocational 


Low    $1,868  $1,481 

Average   1.916  1.830 

High   2.212  1.925 


Mote  — Avefage  earnings  are  low  because  all  graduates  are  loclixled  tn  the  denomir^ator  (All  earnings  in  1975  dollars ) 
Source  Nalionat  Longitudinal  Survey  ol  Ihe  Oass  ol  1972.  National  Center  lor  Education  Statistics  Analysis  by  William  G  Conroy.  Uriwersily  of 
Lcwelt.  Lowe<l.  Mass 

TABLE  IV.-AVERAGE  ANNUAL  EARNINGS  FOR  THE  5TH  AND  IITH  YEARS  ARER  HIGH  SCHOOL  FOR 
I960  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES,  BY  HIGH  SCHOOL  PROGRAM.  APTITUDE,  AND  SEX 


Did  not  attend  coitege  (high  school  program]  Attended 
-  college 


Aphtude  Vocational  Nonvocational 

5lh  yr        nth  yr        5th  yr        Uth  yr  ^^^^ 


Low    $3,440  $9,215  $4,389  $9,982  $10,088 

Average    4.789  11.300  4.576  10.563  11.294 

High   5.254  12.320  4.736  12.148  11.882 

Female: 

Low    1.950  1.700  1.431  1.966  2.577 

Average    1.990  1.808  1.861  1.402  3.165 

High    2.549  2.300  1.909  1.805  3.783 


Source  Project  latent 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

First,  let  me  say  that  all  of  us  in  Alabama  are  very  proud  of  Dr. 
Charles  Payne,  and  of  his  leadership.  I  do  believe  that  he  is  in- 
volved in  a  program  that  would  be  a  good  model  for  many  places  to 
follow. 

Dr.  Bottoms,  I  appreciate  very  much  your  very  specific  recom- 
mendations pertaining  to  the  administration  initiative.  One  of  our 
small  problems  here  is  that  we  don't  know  what  we  are  talking 
about.  It  may  be  frequently  the  case  in  the  Congress,  but  in  this 
instance  it  is  specifically  true.  We  don't  have  a  copy  of  the  bill. 

We  are  all  talking  for  or  against  and  about  legislation  that  we 
have  not  seen,  and  the  specifics  of  which  we  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  look  at  at  all.  Therefore,  I  appreciate  your  very 
specific  recommendations,  which  certainly  will  receive  the  closest 
attention,  I  am  sure,  of  this  committee  as  we  proceed  with  this 
initiative. 

I  am  a  little  concerned  about  the  record  this  morning  because  it 
does  appear  to  me  that  there  has  been  substantial  change  in  voca- 
tional education  in  the  United  States  since  the  1973  act,  and  that 
there  has  been  significant  movement  toward  targeting  on  the  areas 
of  greatest  need.  Is  that  not  the  case? 

Dr.  Bottoms.  That  is  true.  Vocational  education  has  historically 
and  continues  today  to  have  the  largest  portion  of  its  students 
coming  from  the  lower  one-half  of  the  student  body,  and  coming  in 
increasing  proportion  from  the  lower  socioeconomic  level.  This  has 
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Lady  and  gentlemen,  we  welcome  you  as  the  next  panel.  I  will 
ask  you  to  make  your  remarks  in  the  order  in  which  you  were 
intrcxluced,  beginning  with  Dr.  Robert  Wood. 

STATEMENT  OF  SAM  HUSK,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  COUNCIL 
OF  GREAT  CITY  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  Husk.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  might  divert  a  little  bit  from  that 
schedule.  If  I  could  just  give  a  brief  overview  of  the  organization  of 
the  Council  of  Great  City  Schools,  which  is  comprised  of  the  28 
major  urban  school  districts  in  the  Nation. 

On  behalf  of  that  council,  I  would  like  to  thank  the  chairman, 
Mr.  Goodling,  members  of  the  committee,  and  Mr.  Hawkins  for  the 
opportunity  to  testify  on  the  President's  youth  program. 

As  Secretary  Hufstedler  stated  yesterday,  this  proposal  has  been 
in  the  making  for  the  past  year.  The  administration  has  been  very 
cooperative  with  all  those  who  have  a  stake  or  an  interest  in  seeing 
something  done  about  chronic  youth  unemployment.  They  have 
done  this  at  every  step  of  their  policy  development. 

There  are  some  of  us  in  the  education  community  who  have 
differences  with  some  details  and  some  ambiguities  of  the  legisla- 
tion and  the  legislative  specifications,  but  on  the  whole  we  are 
extremely  supportive  of  the  proposal  and  urge  consideration  and 
passage  of  the  youth  employment  initiative  in  time  for  budget  and 
appropriation  action  this  spring,  to  support  a  planning  effort  begin- 
ning in  the  fall,  and  operation  of  the  program  of  youth  employ- 
ment the  following  year. 

Mr.  Hawkins,  we  are  encouraged  with  the  quick  response  of  this 
committee  to  address  this  proposal,  even  though  it  was  late  in 
coming.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  not  yet  arrived  as  far  as  the 
legislation. 

We  feel  that  the  series  of  committee  hearings  on  secondary  edu- 
cation over  the  past  several  weeks  have  cast  a  backdrop  that 
makes  this  discussion  especially  helpful.  You  have  all  heard  that 
schools  need  to  be  the  focus  of  educational  improvement.  Teachers 
need  to  be  extensively  involved  in  planning  for  improvement.  Prin- 
cipals need  to  have  responsibility  for  program  implementation. 
Superintendents  and  boards  of  education  must  provide  administra- 
tive and  policy  support  and  leadership.  All  have  to  be  truly  com- 
mitted to  the  improvements  desired.  You  have  heard  that  all  seg- 
ments of  the  community  must  be  involved  in  this  process.  This 
legislative  proposal  contains  these  components. 

In  our  written  testimony,  we  attempt  to  describe  the  crisis  for 
youth  and  employment  opportunities  in  the  major  cities.  We  relate 
the  experience  that  our  school  systems  have  had  with  the  22- 
percent  set-aside  under  title  IV  of  the  Comprehensive  Employment 
and  Training  Act.  We  conclude  that  the  title  IV  inschool  programs 
and  other  school  initiatives  are  the  prototypes  and  points  of  depar- 
ture for  inschoc^  youth  employment  programs. 

What  we  have  learned  from  these  programs  so  far,  what  we  have 
learned  from  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act,  and  what  we  have  learned  from  occupational  and  vocational 
education  programs,  and  what  we  have  learned  from  the  thousands 
of  successful  local  initiatives,  must  be  shaped  into  effective  local 
educational  response  to  youth  unemployment  problems. 
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We  have  specific  recommendations  included  in  our  testimony  on 
the  lastpage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  have  with  me  as  a  panel  Dr. 
Robert  Wood,  superintendent  of  schools  in  Boston;  Virginia  Rock- 
well, vice  president  of  the  board  of  education  in  Denver;  and 
Milton  Bins,  a  senior  associate  for  communications  at  the  Council 
of  Great  City  Schools.  I  would  like  to  give  a  little  backdrop  as  to 
the  experience  of  these  witnesses. 

Mr.  Bins  is  a  former  teacher  at  Hyde  Park  High  School  in 
Chicago.  He  taxight  there  for  about  7  or  8  years.  He  was  a  textbook 
salesman,  and  then  adviser  to  the  president  of  Harcourt,  Brace  & 
Jovanovich.  He  was  also  a  special  assistant  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission.  Last  year  he  was  the 
director  of  our  own  council's  youth  employment  policy  and  techni- 
cal assistance  project,  where  we  looked  at  the  22-percent  set-aside 
funds  in  each  of  our  cities. 

Virginia  Rockwell  emerged  into  the  school  board  setting  in 
Denver  at  the  time  of  the  implementation  of  their  desegregation 
order.  In  fact,  Virginia  tells  me  that  she  was  one  of  the  fundraisers 
to  bring  the  action  against  the  school  district,  a  fact  that  some 
people  remind  her  of  from  time  to  time. 

Virginia,  in  addition  to  being  extremely  active  in  our  organiza- 
tion, the  Council  of  Great  City  Schools,  also  is  on  the  National 
School  Boards  Association's  Steering  Committee  of  Large  Urban 
School  Districts.  She  is  chairperson  of  the  Denver  Board  of  Educa- 
tion's intergovernmental  affairs. 

Dr.  Wood,  as  you  all  must  know,  in  a  prior  life  was  Under 
Secretary  and  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  in  the 
late  1960's.  He  was  president  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts  in 
the  1970's.  He  is  now,  with  a  little  bit  of  luck,  t'  superintendent 
of  the  Boston  Public  Schools  for  the  1980's.  Dr.  Wood  is  also  the 
chairperson  of  our  organization's  policy  committee. 

Each  of  the  panelists  is  going  to  make  a  very  brief  statement, 
and  then  we  wfll  get  into  questions  and  answering  those  questions 
that  you  have.  We  will  start  with  Mr.  Bins,  and  then  go  to  Ms. 
Rockwell,  and  conclude  with  Dr.  Wood. 

[Prepared  statement  of  Sam  Husk  follows:] 
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and  fpr  lt«  long  hUtory  of  progreM  on  employment  for  youth  through  vocational 
•ducAtlon  and  MnpoMr  dtvelop»ent  programs.    We  hope  that  the  President's  proposal 
ta^rsd  by  th«  CoMlttee'a  experience  and  education  will  be  the  hallmark 
UgUlatlon  of  the  1980*8  as  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  was  the 
tottchatooc  of  federal  education  programs  In  the  60*8  and  70'8. 

Mlstorlcsl  Backdrop  and  Federal  Involvement; 

It  IMS  only  been  within  this  century  that  the  goal  of  public  education  became 
■ore  than  the  teaching  of  basic  skills.    Before  1900,  schooling  was  seldom 
M«n  as  s  prspsratlon  for  Jobs,  but  was  viewed  as  an  acculturation  and  training 
process  for  s  small  elite  proportion  of  the  nation's  children.  Increasing 
ladttetrlalirstion,  urbaniiat ion.  child  labor  laws,  and  immigration  in  the  early 
IWs  pushsd  such  groups  aa  the  National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial 
Education  to  form  in  1906  to  advocate  school  reforms  on  the  models  of  industrial 
sfflciency.    The  growing    clamor  for  a  wider-based  mechanism  for  public  education 
Ud  President  Theodore  Roosevelt      in  his  1907  State  of  the  Union  address  to  con- 
de»  schooling  that  was  not  directly  tied  to  the  work  place.     In  the  meanwhile, 
the  first  vocational  training  centers  were  being  opened  in  Boston  in  conjunction 
with  the  YMCA;  and  it  was  the  presence  of  vocational  education  that  gave  the 
astion  the  needed  rationale  for  passing  compulsory  attendance  mandates  and 
espsnding  the  numbers  of  secondary  schools  (which  opened  at  a  rate  of  one  a  day 
between  1890  end  1920).    The  success  of  these  early  vocational  programs  and 
the  pressure  from  a  wide  range  of  educational,  labor,  business  and  philanthropic 
groups  resulted  in  the  pasaage  of  the  landmark  Smith-Hughes  Art  in  1917.  The 
Act.  one  of  the  first  federal  responses  to  a  national  aducatlo.ial-labor  crisis, 
was  designed  to  assist  in  integrating  youth  more  suoothly  into  the  economy 
and  to  expand  the  breadth  of  work  opportunities.    Mor^so  than  any  other  piece  of 
federal  legislation.  Smith-Hughes  literally  shaped  the  structure  of  public 
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..cood.ry  schoollns.    The  year  after  Its  pa„age.  the  NEA  publlahed  an 
lo£l«otl.l  report  that  underacored  the  Importance  of  the  .hlftlng  climate  In 
.upport  of  vocational  education.    It  „a»  both  Congreaa  and  the  vocational  edu- 
ction «ve«n..  then,  that  responded  to  the  extremely  significant  social 
pressures  of  the  time.    And  the  result  of  that  early  work  has  had  a  compelling 
influence  on  how  high  schools  look  today. 

After  Smith-Hughes,  the  federal  government  responded  to  a  number  of  other 
major  youth  education  and  «,rk  problems  with  appropriate  legislative  and  policy 
measure..    The  U.S.  Army's  famous  Alpha  studies  were  Initiated  In  World  War  I 
to  address  the  natlon-s  need  to  „atch  the  millions  of  Inscrlptees  with  available 
military  jobs.    The  program  provided  the  basis  for  the  Important  Indlvldual-to- 
Job  matching  approach  to  education,  personnel  and  jobs  that  has  lasted  to  the 
present  day.    The  Depression  of  the  late  1920's  and  1930's  saw  a  host  of 
federal  Initiatives  to  address  the  jobs  Issue.  Including  the  Wagner-Peyser 
Act  of  1933.    The  significance  of  the  legislation  for  youth  was  that  It  pro- 
vided the  first  national  attempt  at  forecasting  occupational  trends.  The 

Wctlonn,  of  OccuEat^  Wagner-Peyser  Is  stlU  used 

Widely  In  the  nation's  schools  and  employment  offices.    The  second  World  War 
saw  personnel  and  jobs  problems  similar  to  that  in  the  first  War.  except 
that  this  time  the  government  responded  with  a  number  of  more  sophisticated 
testing  programs  built  on  the  then  emerging  trait-factor  philosophy  m  moving 
available  people  into  jobs  most  suited  to  the  presumed  personality  characteristics 
of  the  Individuals. 

In  the  1950's  began  two  additional  trends  that  were  encouraged  by  the 
federal  government.    The  first  was  the  maturing  of  the  American  guidance  move- 
ment, which  was  in  the  process  of  placing  counselors  in  many  of  the  nation's 
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high  achoola.    Th«  second  waa  largely  the  result  of  the  Sputnik  "crista" . 
Tha  Confreaa  responded  with  the  NDEA.  novlng  aore  of  the  country* a  youth  talents 
Into  the  scientific  and  technological  fields  demsnded  by  chsnglng  priorities 
In  spsce  explorstion.    The  results  of  the  NDEA  are  atill  felt  today  In 
the  educational  emphasis  on  technology  and  the  rennants  of  the  many  guidance 
centers  that  were  initiated  at  the  tine.    The  l96b*s  ushered  in  an  entirely 
new  decade  in  educstion-vork  leglslstion.    The  pssssge  of  the  Csreer  Education 
Act,  the  Vocational  Education  Act  and  the  Eleaent^ry  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  were  all  signs  of  increasing  sensitivity  to  school-Job  transition  Issues 
and  to  the  civil  rights  demands  of  the  day.    The  Council  is  psrticularly  proud 
of  ita  involvement  in  and  contribution  to  these  messures.    Initislly  formed 
as  s  resesrch  orgsnization  designed  to  sddress  urbsn  vocstional  education  pro- 
blems, the  Council  prepared  one  of  the  major  background  reports  for 
President  Kennedy  thst  helped  form  the  basis  for  the  Vocstional  Education 
Act  of  1963. 

The  1970* a  ssw  sn  sdditional  piece  of  federal  legislation  enacted  to 
help  address  the  serious  economic  recession  of  the  time:    CETA.    Title  IV  of 
that  legislation  was  designed  to  provide  disadvantaged  youth  with  Job 
training,  literacy  skills  and  social  services  through  a  ccmbined  school  system  • 
pristt  sponsor  effort.    It  is  this  new  program  and  the  proposals    offered  by 
the  Administration  which  form  our  best  hope  for  reducing  the  youth  unemploy- 
ment problem  as  we  understand  it  today. 

There  are  a  number  of  conclusions  to  be  drawn  and  leasons  to  be  learned 
from  the  kinds  of  efforts  the  federal  government  has  undertaken  over  the  years. 
The  first  la  that,  whether  it  is  wanted  or  not,  federal  policies  and  program 
decisions  have  s  significant  Impact  on  education  practice  at  the  local  level. 
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Thla  lapact  la  laportant  In  that  Congress  and  other  entltlea  within  the  govem- 
■ent  are  able  to  respond  effectively  to  social  need.    This  Is  evident  in 
Salth-Hughes.  when  the  needs  Involved  inHilgrants.  urbanization,  vocational 
aducation.  compulsory  attendance  and  child  labor;  In  Wagner-Peyser  when  needs 
included  the  ability  to  predict  job  trends  and  place  Individuals  into  available 
amployment  .lots;  m  NDEA  with  the  need  for  a  technologically  trained  citizenry; 
m  ESEA  with  achievement  needs  of  poor  students;  and  in  CBIA  with  the  need  to 
address  the  problems  of  the  structurally  unemployed.    The  fact  that  the  Congress 
can  respond  with  effective  programming  Is  both  laudable  and  useful.    It  Is 
exactly  this  kind  of  effectiveness  and  Impact  that  Is  needed  now  with  the  current 
youth  employment  picture. 

The  second  lesson  Involves  how  ve  think  about  our  domestic  Ills.  Although 
each  new  educational  and  employment  crisis  has  brought  needed  federal  legislation 
the  work  of  the  Congress  was  not  done  In  an  ahlstorlcal  v«:uum.    That  Is.  each 
new  era  not  only  saw  new  probUms  but  brought  new  ways  of  thinking  and  under- 
atanding  about  old  ones.    We  no  longer  see  the  youth  employBent  problem  as 
a  lack  In  the  number  of  secondary  schools,  for  Instance.or  as  a  failure  to 
match  personalities  with  Job  types.    Nor  do  we  see  civil  rights  and  achievement 
problems  as  offshoots  of  cultural  deprivation.    But  a  number  of  flaws  remain 
in  how  employment  problems  are  considered  and  how  programs  are  ultimately  formed. 

The  federal  government  does  not  typically  think  of  the  schools,  especially 
the  urban  ones,  as  an  avenue  to  address  employinent  problev.    In  fact,  many 
see  the  city  achoo^s  more  as  the  problem  than  as  the  solution.    It  Is  widely 
claimed  by  employers  that  city  youth  are  not  hired  because  they  lack  adequate 
basic  skills.    The  Council's  own  work  In  the  area  of  minium  competency  testing 
indicates,  however,  that  achievement  scores  In  the  urban  districts  have  either 
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hsld  steady  or  increased  over  the  last  five  years.    The  result  of  the  perception 
St  the  fsderal  level  that  city  schools  sre  not  up  to  the  Usk  of  educstlon  Is 
s  Movement  swsy  from  relying  on  their  know-how  In  addresslag  soclsl  problems 
like  employment.    Instesd  of  focusing  federsl  resources  oo  Improving  this 
know-how,  the  federsl  government  hss  often  looked  to  other  Institutions  to 
develop  the  basic  skills  of  youth.    Because  the  city  schoola  are  strspped  finan- 
cially they  are  unable  to  serve  fully  the  neediest  of  youth  but  sre  later 
faulted  for  that  lack  of  service  and  have  additional  funds  withdrawn. 

There  are  currently  three  federal  programs  that  are  on  the  books  that 
sre  related  to  youth  employment  issues:    Title  I  (ESEA) .  vocstlonal  education 
and  YCTP.    Title  I  Is  a  program  that  has  been  In  existence  since  196S  and  pro- 
vides sbout  $3. Ob  for  compensatory  education.    Despite  the  usefulness  and 
extenslveness  of  the  program.  It  remains  a  remedial  effort  at  the  elementary 
achool  level  focused  on  only  the  most  severe  education  dliadvantages.  Its 
funds  sre  scattered  widely  across  1A,000  school  systems  sod  Its  regulations 
often  result  In  classroom  training  that  Is  totally  separated  from  the  mainstream 
of  achool  life.    Vocational  education,  as  has  been  Indicated,  Is  the  oldest 
of  the  federal  programs  but  In  many  ways  remains  the  most  conceptually  stagnate. 
Its  funds  continue  to  be  spread  In  a  per  child  basis  throughout  the  nation 
and  Its  focus  remains  on  student  placements.    Because  of  this  emphasis  the 
most  "Job  ready"  youth  are  the  ones  chosen  for  vocational  education  slots  while 
the  neediest  of  teens  fall  through  the  cracks  to  become  oar  unemployed. 
Vocational  Education  Is  focused  In  grades  11-12  for  the  most  part,  a  point 
at  which  most  of  t**e  "high  risk"  youth  have  already  left  school.  While 
the  program  Is  picking  up  more    and  more  black  youth  In  the  cities,  the  reason 
has  more  to  do  with  coincidental  demographic  changes  in  uzhan  areas  than  a 
basic  shift  in  program  emphasis.    The  final  program, Y£TP, is  the  youngest  and 
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SMllsat  but  tha  beat  targeted  and  nost  flexible^    A  flrat  year* a  evaluation  of  the 
prograa  by  tha  Kanpovar  Deaonatratlon  Research  Corporation  indicates  high 
aucccaa  with  marginal  students.    The  small  size,  however,  has  resulted  In 
Its  not  bslng  given  the  priority  st  the  locsl  level  It  deserves.  Following 
is  a  daacrlptlon  of  how  thla  program  worka  In  tha  urban  dlatrlcts  snd  what 
laaaons  It  teachea  for  LEA'a,  CBO's,  business  snd  prime  sponsor  cooperstlon. 

Uhst  Is  sppsrent  is  thst  the  youth  unemployment  problem  la  nowhere  nesr 
balng  adequately  addreased  by  these  three  federal  programs.    The  youth  un- 
employment problem-especlally  for  minorltles-has  grown  worse  since  their 
enactment.    Title  I  and  vocational  education  In  particular  have  their  own 
valid  rationales  and  are  to  be  applauded  for  their  efficacy  over  the  yeara. 
But  their  atructures  are  Incapable  of  dealing  with  the  nature  of  the  new  pro- 
blem as  It  occurs  In  our  cities  and  poor  rural  areas.    In  large  meaaure, 
youth  unemployment  exists  Independently  of  these  credible  federal  efforts. 
The  problem  Is  not  llU  It  used  to  be;  It  will  require  s  federsl  coimnltment 
spsrt  from  past  programs  while  being  informed  by  them.    There  la  a  rare  and 
quic««  aplendld  opportunity  at  hand  to  design  a  program  that  la  structured 
on  the  problem  per  se  while  It  learns  from  the  successes  and  failures  of 
the  other  three  federal  efforta. 

Characteristics  of  The  Youth  problem: 

Despite  the  long  history  of  youth  development  efforts  st  the  federal  level. 
It  hss  only  been  within  the  last  seversl  years  that  we  have  been  able  to  sketch 
the  genersl  psrameters    of  the  employment  problem.    What  has  emerged  from  the 
data  gathering  Is  a  striking  picture  of  a  moat  serious  social  phenomenon. 

The  Labor  Department  eatlmates  thst  about  one  In  six  14-19  year  olds  Is 
unemployed.    This  figure  Is  deceiving,  however,  because  youth  unemployment  Is 
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not  avttnly  distributed  serosa  the  population.    Factors  of  race»  gender,  residence, 
IncosM  and  education  relate  algnlflcancly  to  uncsployncnt  ratea.    In  fact,  the 
Labor  Deparcaent  eatlBstea  that  about  one-'fifth  of  all  unejq>loy«d  youth  can 
b«  found  In  juet  nine  cities:    New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Philadelphia, 
Cleveland,  Vaehlngton,  Baltimore,  Hllwaukee,  and  St.  Louin.    Uhat  aakes  the 
urban  altuatlon  ao  critical  la  that  ell  of  those  factors  are  preeent  In  the 
cities  In  extreae  nuaibsrs  snd  concent rst Ions 

Race  Is  by  fsr  the  aost  hsoitlog  dimension  of  the  youth  unemployment  problem. 
Uhlle  the  unemployment  rste  for  white  youth  Is  15Z,  that  for  Hlspanlcs  Is 
nesr  22Z  snd  for  blscks  approximately  40Z.    The  dlspsrlty  hss  grown  wider  over 
the  last  few  yesrs.  The  unemployment  rate  for  non-white  teenagers  has  Increased 
from  spproxlmately  double  that  of  white  teenagers  In  196S  to  sbout  three  times  the 
white  rste  In  1979.    This  growing  dlspsrlty  Is  more  disturbing  when  one  overlays 
It  with  cooDonly  held  sssumptlons  concerning  the  progress  of  blsck  citizens 
over  the  lost  two  to  three  decsdes.    In  the  ald-19S0*s  the  unemployment  rstes 
of  white  and  blsck  youth  were  roughly  equlvslent,  today  the  labor  force  parti- 
cipation of  blacks  Is  but  7SZ  of  whites.    Just  fifteen  years  ego  the  non-white 
Isbor  psrtlclpstlon  rate  was  about  AOZ  and  the  white  rste  was  approximately 
47Z;  In  1977  the  non-white  rate  was  38Z  and  the  corresponding  white  rate 
was  nesr  6CZ.    Blacks  have  lost  ground  In  the  struggle  for  Jobs  on  every  front. 
In  cold  statistical  terms,  the  situation  for  black  youth  has  become  sbout  three 
times  more  serious  over  the  last  twenty-five  years  than  It  has  for  white  youth. 
These  conclusions  are  both  discouraging  and  ugly. 

Over  the  lest  two  decades  jobs  have  been  created  for  youth,  although  in 
limited  numbers.    What  seems  to  have  happened,  however,  is  that  a  dlsproporr Innate 
shsre  of  those  jobs  have  gone  to  white  youth.    The  small  decline  in  youth  unemploy- 
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aint  (5Z)  over  the  last  three  years  la  accounted  for  almost  entirely  by  new 
Joba  for  whites.    Expansion  of  the  youth  labor  market  will  not  be  a  solution 
for  the  structurally  unemployed  if  the  new  slots  go  to  those  less  In  need. 

Although  central  to  explaining  the  pattern  of  youth  unemployment,  race 
ia  but  one  of  the  factors  contributing  to  the  Joblessness,    Gender  also 
determines  who  gets  what  jobs.     It  l«  a  variable  In  the  youth  eaploynent  equation 
that  ia  largely  overlooked.    Females,  as  adult  workers,  remain  concentrated 
at  the  lower  occupational  positions.    In  1950,  76Z  of  all  working  women  were 
employed  In  the  sales  and  clerical  fields;  In  1976  the  percentage  had  only 
declined  to  73X.    Females  In  the  16-19  age  category  have  continued  to  show  a 
lower  labor  force  participation  rate  than  males.    Joblessness  among  female  youth 
not  only  affects  their  sense  of  personal  worth  as  adult  laborera  but  also 
impacts  on  their  children  and  their  future.    The  Census  Bureau  estimates  that 
approximately  40Z  of  all  families  with  female  heads  residing  In  the  central 
cities  fall  below  the  nationally-set  poverty  limits. 

The  third  factor  (outside  of  area  of  residence)  that  bears  on  the  youth 
e^loyment  question  Is  Income.    The  burden  of  Joblessness  Is  not  distributed 
evenly  but  Is  concentrated  on  those  groups  and  Individuals  whose  financial 
resources  were  not  extensive  In  the  first  place.    Three  years  ago,  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation's  "Conference  on  Youth  Unemployment"  reported  that  the  percentage 
of  unemployed  youth  from  famlllea  below  the  poverty  line  was  three  times 
higher  for  non-whites  than  whites.    The  reporc  goes  on  to  «tate  that  poverty 
in  black  families  was  90Z  higher  when  the  children  were  unemployed  than 
when  they  were  not.    The  Labor  Department  has  documented  that  nearly  15X  of 
black  youths  working  below  minimum  wage  levels  were  the  primary  wage-earners 
for  their  families.    Income  Is  a  factor  that  understandably  works  In  combination 
with  those  of  race,  gender  and  education.     It  Is  both  cause  and  effect  In  a 
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rathar  Intricate  web  of  structural  unenployment. 

Tha  final  factor  instructive  to  understanding  youth  uoemployment  is  education. 
Joba  coae  harder  for  those  who  have  either  dropped  out  of  school  or  have  not 
davalopcd  adequate  skills.    The  chancea  of  a  dropout  being  unemployed  Is 
about  25X  and  Increases  to  33Z,  If  one  has  Just  left  school.    The  uncmploynent 
rata  for  raccnt  non-white  school  dropouts  Is  now  at  50Z.    High  school  graduation 
raducaa  the  chancea  of  unemploynent  by  half  for  both  black   and  white  youtha. 
But  even  education  cannot  totally  eliminate  the  effects  of  racial  discrimination. 
Bven  whan  blacks  finish  their  secondary  schooling,  their  chances  of  being  un- 
employed are  high.    In  fact,  non-whites  with  one-to-three  years  of  college 
have  higher  rates  of  unemployment  (23. 2Z)  than  whites  who  have  dropped  out 
of  high  school  (20. 5Z).    What  thia  says  Is  that  education  has  become  a  primary 
mechanism  for  whites  to  move  from  the  category  of  the  unei^loyed  but  less  so 
for  blacka.    This  Is  not  to  argue  for  the  Insignificance  of  schooling  but 
to  highlight  the  need  for  schools  to  be  Joined  by  other  co«unlty  support 
structures  end  Institutions  In  building  Job  opportunities. 

Again,  the  point  at  which  all  these  factors  converge  is  in  the  cities, 
themselves  suffering  problems  in  the  last  twenty  years  thai  only  act  to 
worsen  the  situation  for  their  youth.    Although  there  are  recent  signs  of  a 
resurgence,  the  economic  base  of  the  cities  has  significantly  eroded.  Between 
1960  and  1970  over  800,000  Jobs  were  eliminated  in  Just  15  of  the  largest 
urban  centers  In  the  northeast  according  to  a  1977  report  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs.    In  those  same  cities  another 
l.A  million  Jobs  were  lost  to  suburban  residents.    During  the  1960-1975 
period  the  central  cities  lost  nearly  10.5  million  people  while  their- sur- 
rounding suburbs  gained  almost  14.0m  residents.    The  cities  are  now  populated 
with  citizens  whose  revenue  generating  capacity  Is  greatly  below  that  of 
years  past.    The  Census  Bureau  reports  that  there  was  an  iacrease  of  approxi* 
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amtaly  1.5m  poor  people  In  the  central  cities  between  1969  and  1976,  despite 
tha  national  decrease  In  the  numbers  of  such  people.    The  per  capita  Income 
In  the  central  cities  Is  now  below  that  of  the  suburbs  according  to  the  Urban 
Institute  and  the  gap  Is  widening.    The  result  of  these  fsctors  Is  higher  un- 
employment In  the  cities,  higher  municipal  service  costs,  and  higher  Individual 
taxation. 

What  presents  Itself  Is  a  problem  that  Is  located  In  an  area  least  able 
to  cope  with  it.    The  weight  of  the  combined  demographic  aod  residential 
factors  Is  a  situation  where  a  young  black  person  living  1q  the  poverty  section 
of  a  central  city  has  three  times  the  chances  of  being  unemployed  as  his 
white  cohort  In  the  suburbs. 

The  significance  of  the  picture  we  have  painted  was  articulated  by  Ell  Glnzberg 
In  a  1977  article  In  Scientific  American.    Working  from  the  assumption  that 
the  goal  of  total  national  employment  Is  too  ambitious,  Mr.  Glnzberg  advocates 
that  federal  legislation  be  built  on  two  related  principles.    The  first  states 
that,  given  limited  resources,  federal  employment  programs  should  be  flexible 
enough  to  allow  innovation  and  experimentation  at  the  local  level,  so  that 
knowledge  is  gained  over  how  to  translate  national  goals  Into  accomplishments. 
We  will  have  more  to  say  on  this  issue  in  the  next  section  of  this  testimony. 
The  second  principle  is  related  directly  to  the  characteristics  of  the  pro- 
blem itself.    Because  of  the  combined  weight  of  discrimination,  low  family 
income,  education  and  residence;  young  minorities  and  females  in  the 
cities  are  concentrated  at  the  end  of  the  job  queue.    Since  it  cannot  or  will- 
not  find  Jobs  for  all,  the  responsibility  of  the  federal  government  is  to  identi- 
fy and  help  those  least  equipped  to  find  and  hold  Jobs. 

What  this  signifies  for  federal  legislation  is  simple:     the  national 
response  should  be  as  concentrated  as  the  problem.    The  situation  is  at  its 
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■otC  Mrlous  In  the  cities  and  In  poor  rural  areas.    In  the  lialced  nuober 
of  cities  on  which  the  Departnent  of  Labor  has  data,  the  race  of  unRmployaent 
Is  25X  to  lOOZ  greater  In  the  urban  center  than  In  the  balance  of  the  SH5A. 
While  the  largest  cities  have  29, 2Z  of  the  16-24  year  old  population;  they 
have  60. 4Z  of  the  unemployed  blacks  In  that  age  group,  52Z  of  the  unemployed 
hlspanlcs  and  25. 6Z  of  the  unemployed  whites.    The  ratio  of  white  employed 
16-19  year  olds  to  total  white  16-19  year  olds  Is'hjlghest  In  the  suburbs 
but  lowest  In  the  cities  and  rural  areas.      The  parallel  ratlc    o£  black 
employed  16-19  year  olds  to  total  black  1^-19  year  olds  Is  lowest  In  the 
cities  but  highest  In  the  suburbs. 

The  evidence  shoving  how  prevalent  unemployment  Is  In  the  cities  Is 
•imply  too  persuasive  to    Ignore.    It  Is  In  the  cities  where  the  Issue  Is  most 
stubborn  and  where  It  has  defied  solution  for  so  long.    In  a  period  when 
added  attention  Is  being  given  to  the  extent  of  federal  spending,  new  priority 
should  be  attached  to  efforts  focusing  national  programs  directly  on  needy 
areas.    This  Is  as  true  for  the  education  component  of  the  Administration's 
proposal  as  It  Is  for  the  labor. 

Urban  School  Employment  Programs 

The  Congress  recognised  that  the  youth  unemployment  problem  could  be  only 
partially  explained  by  cyclical  fluctuations  In  the  economy  and  that  the 
high  rates  of  Joblessness  were  better  explained  by  youth  labor-market  and  school- 
to-work  transition  factors.    To  begin  addressing  these  Issues,  the  Youth  Employ- 
ment and  Demonstration  Project  Act  (YEDPA)  was  passed  In  1977  as  an  amendment 
to  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act.    The  new  Act  (YEDPA)  was  designed 
to  Improve  the  employablllty  of  young  people  by  coordinating  school  and  work 
experience  through  career  exploration,  counseling  services,  academic  tutoring 
and  on-the-job  training. 
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OacUr  Tltlt  IV  (Part  A,  Subpart  3)  of  the  newly  reauthorized  CETA  programs, 
22Z  of  the  basic  YETF  monies  were  to  be  used  for  programs  for  In^school  youth — 
according  to  local  agreements  between  the  CETA  Prime  Sponsor  and  the  school 
systems.    The  design  and  Intent  of  the  legislation  were  focused  on  improving 
linkages  among  CBO*s,  prime  sponsors  and  LEA's,  thereby  taking  advantage  of 
the  resources  and  expertise  held  by  each.    It  was  this  sense  of  coordination 
between  manpower  and  education  groups  that  provided -the  promise  that  the 
structural  unemployment  problem  among  city  youth  might  finally  be  lessened. 

The  following  Is  a  summary  of  the  kinds  of  efforts  our  school  systems  are 
making  with  funds  'nder  Title  IV  (Part  A, 3)  of  CETA  and  highlights  some  of 
the  lessons  these  programs  have  for  the  education  legislation  that  Is  now 
proposed    by  the  Administration. 

Council  staff  spent  much  of  the  1978-79  school  year  traveling  the  country 
observing  the  Implementation  of  the  first  year  of  the  In-school  programs  under 
the  YEDPA  of  1977.    The  variety  of  projects  they  found  Is  testimony  to  the  fact 

decentrillzed  program  decision-making  elicits  efforts  more  finely-tuned 
to  local  needs. 

Los  Angeles,  for  Instance,  has  Integrated  Its  YETF  project  Into  a  work- 
experience  program  that  has  been  In  operation  since  19A2.    The  program  provides 
extensive  classroom  work  and  Individual  guidance  services  to  about  600  students, 
most  of  whom  are  hlspanlc  or  handicapped  physically  or  mentally.  Participants 
work  15  hours  per  week  in  public  and  non-profit  agencies  earning  wages  and 
academic  credit.    Baltimore  uses  part  of  its  funding  for  its  Harbor  City  Learning 
Center,  a  facility  providing  part-time  work  and  career  exploration  to  550 
students  who  have  been  identified  as  having  poor  attendance,  low  grades  and 
a  high  chance  of  dropping  out  of  school.    Four  off~campus  mint-schools  offer 
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accredited  couraea  In  career  cluatera  for  dropouta;  and  acadenic  Inatructlon 
la  offered  In  the  fields  of  health,  business,  conmunlcatlona  or  coosnunlty 
service  la  alternated  with  related  publlc-aector  work  experience  In  tvo-veek 
Intervala. 

In  Pittsburgh,  the  youth  employment  programs  In  the  schools  are  designed 
for  the  severely  alienated  student  with  no  prior  vocational  training  or 
experience*    The  SOO  participants  are  provided  with. 12  hours  of  closely  supervised 
work  experience,  one  hour  of  group  counseling  and  two  hours  of  classroom  training 
In  social  and  Job  related  skills  on  a  weekly  basis  for  five  months.  Participants 
receive  a  minimum  wage  and  academic  credit  for  clasa,  counseling  and  work;  and 
are  placed  In  a  part-time  job  In  the  private  sector  with  continued  counseling 
Support.    Chicago's  program  provides  a  mix  of  prlvate-for-prof It ,  private  non- 
profit and  public  sector  placements  at  a  range  of  skill  levels.    Hoat  of  the 
participating  students  have  the  opportunity  to  observe  and  participate  In  the 
activities  of  a  private  sector  firm  and  receive  group  counseling  sessions 
by  teachers  and  counselors  In  the  home  schools.    Students  are  expected  to  leave 
their  training  experience  with  a  specific  set  of  skills  that  have  been  agreed 
upon  with  the  employers. 

The  Minneapolis  program  provides  a  very  unique  example  of  achool^buslness  - 
CBO  cooperation.    That  school  system  offers  an  In-school  program  of  work  experience 
and  career  education  In  Its  high  schools.    The  program's  900  participants 
work  eight  to  eleven  hours  each  week  at  public  and  non-profit  work  sites.  Two 
hours  weekly  they  attend  a  class  which  emphasizes  life  skills,  applicant 
guidance  and  Job  relations  and  field  experience  In  the  private  sector.  In 
addition,  the  Hlnneapolla  schools  sub-contract  with  eight  CBO's  to  provide 
out-of-school  services  for  125  participants.    The  CBO's  provide  work  experience 
for  20  hours  each  week  in  public  and  private  sector  worksites.    An  approved 
plan  of  academic  Instruction  Is  developed  for  each  participant,  who  may  take 
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protr«M  provided  in  these  cases  extended  Into  the  realm  of  pre-prof esslonal 
Intsmshlps.  and  In  some  Instances  to  sets  of  graded  or  sequential  services. 

The  deteralnatlon  of  who  among  the  eligible  students  la  to  enroll  In  the 
progrAM  depends  on  a  number  of  variables.    A  specific  concern  on  the  part  of 
tha  prime  sponsors  or  LEA  administrators  Involved  with  running  the  program 
oftan  raaulted  In  the  selection  of  a  particular  target  population  and  the 
■atabllahment  of  appropriate  outr«ach  services.    In. those  school  systems  where 
c«ra«r  education  plays  a  vital  role,  efforts  arc  generally  made  to  Involve 
7ouiiK«r  students.    CoimBunlty  interest  may  be  directly  reflected  In  program 
planning,  particularly  In  the  area  of  services  for  the  bilingual;  community 
prsaaurc  In  some  cases  Inhibited  targeting  efforts  beyond  the  minimum 
income  restrictions  embodied  In  the  law.    The  presence  of  an  entitlement  pro- 
gram like  those  operating  in  the  schools  generally  relieved  the  worst  of  th ! 
pressure  to  provide  jobs  In  specific  areas  for  particular  groups  of  students, 
end  thus  allowed  for  the  development  of  more  enriched  services  for  specific 
needy  populations. 

In  total,  the  twenty  eight  major  urban  districts  received  about  $17m  In 
funding  In  1978-79  under  the  set-aside  and  served  about  17,100  young  people. 
(See  Chart  1    ).    The  following  section  highlights  some  of  the  lessons  learned 
from  running  these  programs  that  might  be  of  aid  to  the  Subcommittee  In  conslde 
both  the  education  and  labor  components  of  the  Administration's  proposal. 

Urban  School  Program  Priorities  and  Principles: 

In  the  course  of  the  Council's  work  In  the  area  of  youth  employment,  we 
have  arrived  at  a  number  of  general  conclusions  about  what  seems  to  work  and 
not  vork.    We  think  our  findings  have  some  bearing  on  the  Administration's 
proposals,  especially  In  the  education  area  (Title  II): 
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1.  )    Progran  planning!    Although  the  YEDPA  ya«  signed  into  law  in  the 

of  1977*  inpleaentatlon  of  Its  programs  did  not  begin  until  the  following  Spring. 
Tb«  lack  of  adequate  information  as  the  intent  of  the  program  and  the  desire 
to  bagin  aervlces  quickly  resulted  In  rather  hasty  planning  on  the  part  of 
schools  and  prime  sponsors,  two  groups  whose  contacts  with  each  other  had 
bean  limited.    Instead,  many  of  the  early  program  plans  were  based  on  the  school's 
past  experience  with        programs  like  Neighborhood    Youth  Corps,  summer  Jobs 
and  vocational  education.    The  youth  employment  programs  in  the  cities  are 
now  in  their  second  year  and  are  showing  greater  signs  of  maturity. 

Uhat  the  first  year's  effort  pointed  to  was  the  need  for  aome  extended 
planning  period  in  which  local  schools  could  think,  plan,  consult  and  design. 
The  history  of  other  large  progra'as  like  Title  I,  ESEA,  Indicate  that  such 
a  planning  period  before  Implejaentatlon  would  have  been  beneficial.    The  Council, 
then,  ia  In  support  of  the  Administration's  proposal  for  an  initial  planning 
year  funded  st  $30m.    Our  only  serious  concern  Is  that  the  program  Itself  will 
be  shoved  off  until  the  1981'-82  school  year,  despite  the  iMnedlacy  of  the 
current  problem. 

2.  )    Concentrated  fundingt  Ve  Indicated  in  the  second  section  of  this 
testimony  that  a  great  deal  was  known  about  where  youth  unemployment  is 
concentrated.    It  Is  clear  that  the  Joblessness  Is  at  its  most  severe  In  the 
cities  among  poor  blacks.    The  bulk  of  the  program's  resources  should  be  focused 
on  exactly    this  populace  In  the  urban  areas.    In  addition,  it  is  these  same 
urban  districts  that  suffer  from  revenue  problems.    The  costs  of  education 

tend  to  be  about  15-20Z  higher  In  urban  districts  due  to  higher  teacher  salaries 
and  other  labor  costs.    Teacher  salaries,  for  Instance,  are  about  23Z  higher 
in  the  big  city  school  systems  than  the  national  average.    Finally,  the 
NIE  Title  I  studies  (1977)  have  shown  that  Individual  children  from  low  Income 
families  In  the  cities— where  poverty  Is  the  most  concentrated-'-tend  to  achieve 
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leaa  well  thao  children  froa  slallsr  faBillea  In  less  poverty-dense  areas. 
A*  a  achool*a  level  of  povexxy  Increases*  educational  need  not  only  Increases 
but  Incrcsaea  dlaproportlonately. 

It  la  difficult  to  tell  from  the  wording  of  the  Adnlniatratlon*8  propoaal 
how  targeted  the  funding  will  be.    Our  understanding  la  that  It  will  be  very 
•lallar    to  the  Title  I  Concentration  prograa  tha^  yields  sbout  35Z  of  Its 
fimda  to  Council  neaber  districts  (See  Chart  2    ) «    The  best  data  from  the 
SIE  reports  Indicate  that  our  cities  have  between  30-35Z  of  all  5-17  year 
old  poor  In  the  country  as  of  1975.    And  about  75Z  of  our  enrollmenta  are 
from  non'-whlte  minority  groups,  the  very  groups  whose  unemployment  Is  ao  high. 
Our  beat  estimate  la  that  at  leaat  30Z  of  all  unemployed  young  people  are 
In  our  cltlea. 

What  the  35Z  of  concentration  funding  does  la  to  reimburse  cities  on  a 
per  child  basis,  with  limited  recognition  of  the  extra  costs  associated  with 
educating  them.    In  addition »  the  Orshansky  data  that  are  proposed  for  use 
in  the  Title  II  formula  underestimates  the  extent  of  poverty  in  the  cities 
by  about  20Z,  because  of  the  increases  in  the  numbers  of  urban  poor  children 
alnce  1970  (see  chart  3   )  that  are  not  counted.    The  Council  is  strongly  supporting 
a  concentrated  funding  mechanism  in  the  new  youth  bill,  but  stresses  that  it 
is  a  very  conservative  distributor  of  program  resources. 

3.)    State  role:    Our  reading  of  the  Administration* a  Title  II  propoaal 
is  that  1.51  of  the  funds  allocated  to  a  state  will  be  used  for  providing 
technical  assistance*  for  monitoring*  evaluation*  auditing  and  compliance 
enforcenent.    This  state  role  is  similar  to  th^t  now  in  existence  with  federal 
programs  like  Title  I*  PL  9A-1A2  and  vocational       jcation.    Urban  districts  will 
be  monitored  once  a  year  and  will  have  a  variety     :  data  (e.g.  absentee 
ratea,  achieveoent  scores*  dropouts)  gathered  U'om  their  files  by  the  SEA*8. 


Chirt  2 
fiagm  of  Froyni  Tirgetiog 
I  of  riudi  to  Council  Dlitrlcta 
Yirious  Propiu 


Chart  3 

Povtrty  Count!  in  Council  Districts 


National  count  of  Orshansky  poor 
eligible  under  Title  I,  ESEA 
(7,700,?6fl) 


SIE  Updated  count  of  Orahansky 
poor  in  tho  nation 
(7,132,000) 


y  SIE  Updated  count  of  Orshansky 
^  ^     poor  in  Council  cities 
(1,6B2,2<5) 


Orshansky  poor  Council  schools 
can  count  for  Title  I,  ESEA 
(1,368,978) 


1975  ^  ^l^rA 
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This  data  gAth«rlng  procedure  Is  difficult  to  defend.    The  SEA  would  presumably 
UM  the  figures  to  detecvlne  whether  or  not  an  LEA  is  fulfilling  its  responsi- 
bility to  ensure  program  effectiveness.    But  data  of  the  kind  specified  In 
the  Administration's  proposal  suffer  from  a  number  of  tecfaolcal  vagaries  that 
lover  their  reliability.    Besides,  variables  like  achlevearnt  scores  are 
Influenced  by  a  host  of  factors,  some  of  which  are  within  the  control  of 
achools  and  some  of  which  are  not  (with  or  without  Chls  program).  Finally, 
this  requirement  puts  an  additional  administrative  burden  on  the  local  schools. 
The  Council  would  urge  dropping  this  specific  requirement. 

In  addition  to  the  Issue  of  data  gathering,  the  Council  would  like  to  question 
the  advisability  of  SEA  technical  assistance  on  programs  where  the  states  have 
not  the  experience  possessed  by  the  locals.    The  urban  districts  have  been 
operating  Joint  LEA/prlme  sponsor  -education/labor  programs  for  a  number  of 
years  now  without  state  assistance.    Ve  are  not  asserting  here  that  state 
T.A.  Is  not  valuable  In  some  programs  but  that  there  Is  little  reason  for  such 
assistance  where  the  urban  districts  have  become  so  experienced.    The  Council 
supports  SEA  TA  for  balance-of-state  operations,  but  would  recommend  either 
national  or  regional  TA  centers  designed  specifically  for  urban  districts  or 
for  sufficient  latitude  In  the  law  to  allow  the  cltiea  to  provide  TA  to  one 
another  with  program  funds.    The  urban  schools  have  been  advising  one  another 
on  their  education-Jobs  programs  for  two  years  now  on  an  informal  basis.  This 
effective  locally-based  TA  has  been  supported  by  local  funds  but  has  revolved 
around  a  very  small  federal  program.    Now  that  the  prograa  Is  enlarging.  It 
seems  advisable  to  build  on  that  expertise  by  allowing  foraal  locally-based 
TA  from  program  funds.    To  do  this,  the  Council  recommendi  a  5Z  local  set-aside 
for  TA|  training,  evaluation  and  administration. 

Ve  would  like  to  ahare  with  the  Subcommittee  the  results  of  a  survey  the 
Council  recently  conducted  on  local  needs  for  T.A.    (The  aumbers  In  each  cell 
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r«prcaent  urban  school  dlacrlccs): 


TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  NEEDS  ASSESSMENT 
TOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  ASSISTANCE  PROJECT 

SUWtARY  OF  RESPONSES 


0    Have  obtained  the  support  of  key 
school  adalnlstratora 


Program       Could  use       Not  a 
Strength     Aaslstance  Concern 


Have  obtained  the  support  of 

local  educational  policy  nakera  20 

Have  obtained  the  support  of 

other  local  and  state  policy  makers  12 

Have  an  effective  relationship 
with  prime  sponsor 

Have  developed  good  working 
relationship  with  connunlty 
baaed  organizations  (CBO's)  lO 

Have  established  programmatic 
relationship  with  community 
college  and/or  other  technical 
achools  6 

Have  been  able  to  obtain  business 
Involvement  and  support  12 

Have  developed  Job  sites  In  the 

private  sector  8 

Have  developed  sites  In  public 

sector  outside  of  the  school  system  19 

Have  been  able  to  obtain  union 
Involvement  and  support  7 

Have  been  able  to  enroll  physically 

and  mentally  handicapped  students  10 

Have  been  successful  In  developing 

a  bilingual  component  9 

Have  designed  services  for  the 
Involvenent  of  low  academic  achievers  20 


11 


Have  been  successful  Integrating 
YETP  project  with  other  school 
programsi  e.g.  vocational  educa- 
tion, co-op  education  I  career 
educatloni  work  experience,  etc. 


17 
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try  cont. 


Program       Could  U8«       Not  a 
Strength     Assistance  Concern 


Bave  been  able  to  place  junior 
high  schools  aged  enrollees  (lA-lS 
year  olds)  In  productive  learning 
situations  12 

Have  developed  prograa  offerings 

for  unwed  Bothers  11 

Bave  been  able  to  place  ex* 

offenders  9 

Bave  estsbllshed  effective  recruit- 
■ant  and  Intake  procedurea  20 

Have  established  a  curriculum 
developmeni;  effort  16 

Bave  Incorporated  staff  develop- 
ment component  15 

Bave  been  succeasful  In  developing 
quality  enrollee  work-sites  2 

Bsve  Instituted  an  evaluation  proce- 
dure and/or  established  follow-up 
actlvltlea  for  enrollees  3 

Have  Implemented  enrollee  post- 
program  placement  activities  6 


5 

10 

11 

1 

6 

3 


The  results  of  the  survey  point  to  two  conclusions.    One,  the  needs  that 
the  districts  have  with  education-employment  programs  are  both  highly  specialized 
and  locally  based.    That  Is,  the  programs  are  becoming  sufficiently  sophisticated 
as  to  require  not  general  assistance  but  aid  In  particular  fields  like  post- 
program  placements  and  follow-up  activities.    The  second  conclusion  that  might 
be  drawn  Involves  the  ability  of  the  districts  to  help  theaselves.  Nearly 
all  of  the  technical  asalstance  that  was  provided  and  which  resulted  In  the 
program  strengths  listed  above  was  done  so  from  one  urban  school  district  to 
another,  at  local  expense.    Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  how  any 
new  TA  system  Is  established. 
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4.)    Adviiory  Councils;    The  Administration's  proposal  contains  require- 
■ants  for  tvo  sets  of  advisory  councils.    The  first  Is  an  Education-Work 
Council    to  be  established  at  the  district  level  and  appointed  by  the  Superin- 
tendent.   The  second  Is  a  building  level  council*  the  neabcrs  of  which  are 
Mlected  by  the  principal.    Although  the  wording  of  the  proposals  are  general, 
there  Is  enough  specification  to  raise  sooe  warning  signals.    In  particular, 
the  Council  has  concerns  over  the  appointment  process  and  the  council's  authority. 
We  strongly  endorse  their  existence  but  a  great  deal  of  Title  I  history  can 
be  drawn  upon  that  Indicates  that  councils  are  extremely  cumbersome  and  ex- 
pensive to  administer.    The  new  bill  asks  that  the  district  council  be 
appointed  from  ten  specified  groups  according  to  yet  to  be  determined  procedures. 
One  third  of  the  members  are  to  come  from  the  prime-sponsor,  one  third  from 
the  LEA  and  one  third  by  the  PIC,  the  sum  of  whom  are  to  be  representative  of 
the  sex  and  minority  composition  of  the  service  area  and  still  contain  members 
of  other  advisory  councils.    The  building  level  councils  are  to  be  chosen  In 
a  similar  manner.    We  support  the  notion  that  these  groups  be  representative 
of  the  community  and  that  they  contain  a  diversity  of  community  groups,  but 
would  urge  the  Congress  not  to  write  legislation  that  Is  prescriptive  or 
restrictive.     In  large  districts,  the  selection  process  must  be 
flexible.       Furthenaore ,  the  authority  of  the  local  school  board  to  approve 
the  nature  and  manner  of  advisory  councils  is  completely  Ignored  In  the 
sdminlstrat Ion's  proposal. 

The  second  area  of  concern  involves  the  .authority  of  these  councils.  The 
wording  of  the  Administration's  proposals  Indicate  that  the  role  of  the  councils 
is  not  advisory,  as  It  Is  under  most  federal  programs,  but  Is  decision-oriented. 
That  Is,  the  councils  appear  to  have  veto  power  over  a  district's  or  a  school's 
plan.    Our  own  experience  with  the  advisory  councils  under  YETP  Indicates 
that  their  present  advisory  role  Is  a  sufficient  system  of  checks  and  balances 
at  the  local  level.    The  entitlement  nature  of  the  program  Is  often  sufflcent 
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to  lock  services  Into  a  specific  populaclon.    A  slgn*^ff  auchorlcy  by  boch  councils 
sad  Che  prime  sponsor  would  dp  che  auchorlcy  for  Che  progrm  away  from  che 
schools  even  though  chey  will  be  held  accour.cable  for  service  resulcs. 

5.)    Selecdon  of  Pardclpatlng  Schools:    The  Admlnlscradon*  s  proposals 
reconnend  a  series  of  ofcen  compllcaccd  procedures  for  choosing  which  schools 
sre  eligible  co  pardclpace  In  che  program*  Three  areas  In  particular  are  of 
concern  to  che  Council:    The  ranking  procedure*  che. minimum  school  granc  and 
the  number  of  schools  funded.        "       <posa'  asks  chat  che  district  rank  Its 
schools  on  che  basis  of  poverty*  a  procedure  similar  to  chat  done  under  Tide  I. 
However*  additional  language  Is  present  chac  Indlcaces  eligibility  for  schools 
which  have  over  7511  of  Ics  scudencs  below  che  25ch  percendle  on  a  scandardlzed 
achlevem4!nc  ccsC.    Besides  che  face  chac  almosc  no  schools  fall  wlchln  chls 
category,  che  presence  of  chis  crlccrion  simply  adds  complexlcy  co  an  already 
compllcaccd  procedure  for  deciding  on  which  schools  are  eligible.  Moreover, 
che  nacure  of  achievemenc  cesclng  does  noc  always  permlc  valid  decision-making 
like  chat  recommended  by  che  Administration.    The  second  area  of  concern 
Involves  minimum  grancs  Co  Individual  school  buiZdlngs.    The  proposal  calls  for 
a  minimum  granc  of  $25,000  or  "30Z    of  che  scace  per  pupil  cxpendlcurc  times 
Che  number  of  scudenCs  t.*nrollcd  elcher  who  are  counced  from  povercy  families  or 
from  chose  below  che  23ch  percencllc  in  basic  skills.    The  needless  complexlcy 
of  this  leads  us  co  recommend    a         flac  $25*000  grant  per  school. 

The  chird  area  of  concern  Involves  che  number  of  eligible  schools  chosen 
to  pardclpace  In  che  program.     The  proposal  calltj  for  abouc  half  che  number  of 
schools  submiccing  plans  co  accually  receive  program  funding.    Whac  chls  means 
is  chaC  che  superlncendenc  and  his/her  adminiscraClon  will  be  placed  In  a 
posidon  of  having  to  choose  amongsC  compcdng  poor  schools,  a  decision  chac 
is  polidcally  impossible  co  make.    We  would  recommend  Instead  chac  any  school 
which  received  planning  monies  and  submlcccd  an  accepcable  building  plan 

Co  che  LEA  be  allowed  to  receive  actual  program  funds.    In  addlclon*  che  proposal 
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llalte  the  nuabf        -chools  eligible  for  planning  funds  to  one  half  of  the 
7-12  grade  schwls  Ir.  the  district.    The  poorer  urban  districts  often  have 
echoola,  however,  beluw  this  50Z  limit  that  are  significantly  needier  than 
those  above  the  l<.uit  In  w»?althler  areas.  The  Council  would  recommend  dropping 
this  502  eligibility  cut-off  and  substltutlnR  for  it  language  simply  urging 
districts  to  target  their  program  on  schools  that  have  a  substantial  problem. 
Here,  as  elsewhere  in  this  inltiaive.  we  urge  the  greatest  degree  of  local 
flexibility  in  program  design.     (A  clarification  of  the  tern  "desegregated 
by  Income  level"  Is  also  advisable,  in  that  its  meaning  is  both  ambiguous 
and  administratively  frightening) . 

6.)    School  Wide  PruRrams:      One  of  the  more  administratively  cumbersome 
features  of  Title  I,  ESEA,  involves  school-wide  programs,  an  area  that  bears 
on  district  programs  under  the  Administration'?  initiative  because  of  the  use 
of  poverty  data  In  selecting  schools.    Because  of  che  high  costs  of  compensatory 
efforts  in  urban  districts,  the  Council  would  urge  that  program  funds  be 
permitted  to  be  used  throughout  an  eligible  high-poverty  school  rather  than 
Just  for  "program  eligible  students."    The  benefits  rest  not  only  in  the 
financial  savings  in  the  local  district  but  in  discouraging  puUout  programs 
that  isolate  children  from  the  mainstream  of  school  life.    The  NIE  Titl.*  I 
evaluation  studies,  the  15.000  Hours  Studv  (conducted  In  the  inn^r  City  high 
schools  in  London)  and  research  by  Ron  Edmonds  in  New  York  all  point  to  the 
detrimental  academic  and  social  effects  of  such  puUout  efforts.    We  would  urge 
that  they  be  guarded  against  in  this  new  program.     In  school  builr'ings  with 
substantially  leas  low  income  and  low  achieving  students,  however,  programs 
may  need  to  be  more  student  specific. 

Vocational  education:    The  Administration  has  also  recommended  a 
number  of  stipulations  in  the  are.i  of  vocational  education.    The  Council  favor«;  a 
252  set-aside  for  local  vocational  education  programs.     For  years,  funding 
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of  vocational  education  In  the  city  schools  has  been  Insufficient  to  meet  student 
tralnlas  needs,    to  upgrade  existing  staff,  facilities  and  equipment  and  to 
addreaa  current  market  conditions.    Language  m  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1976  speclflea  tundlng  support  for  areas  of  "high  uneaploynent"  but 
until  last  year  the  Federal  government  had  failed  to  ensure    funds  to  meet 
that  target.    Urban  areas  continue  to  receive  funds  on  roughly  a  per  capita 
baala  with  little  regard  for  differentials  In  unemployment  rates.  According 
to  AVA  figures,  nearly  23Z  of  the  youth  population  is  located  In  central  cities 
with  populations  In  excess  of  500.000.  but  only  8,1Z  of  the  nation's  secondary 
and  post  secondary  vocational  education  Institutions  are  located  In  these 
areas.    The  large  city  schools  continue  to  be  funded  at  about  lU  of  the 
national  vocational  education  state-grant  appropriation,  despite  having  at 
least  30Z  of  the  country's  unemployed  young  people. 

The  Council  docs  not  deny  the  potential  Impact  of  vocational  education. 
It  does  have  serious  concerns  if  additional  concentrations  of  federal  vocational 
funds  for  large  city  progra:ns-especlally  those  controlled  by  local  policymakers 
and  encompassing  the  ideas  and  concerns  of  the  urban  community-are  made  subject 
to  formal  approval  by  a  body  quite  removed  from  those  concerns.    The  creation 
of  a  state  approval  process  ever  a  locally-baseu  effort  will  serve  to  complicate 
and  befuddle  local  programs.    Many  of  .he  Council's  districts  find  vocational 
education  attractive  but  would  rather  leave  decisions  on  programs  nnd  expenditures 
at  the  local  level. 

8.)    Local  .utononv;    The  central  lesson'  learned  by  the  urban  schools  In 
operating  the  YETP  effort  over  the  laot  two  years  Is  that  there  Is  a 
need  for  both  decentralization  and  admlnlstl 'tive  flexibility.    The  youth 
program,  that  the  Council  has  seen,  for  the  mosL  .art.  operated  In  special 
quarters  and  were  staffed  with  porsonnel  hired  .olely  with  program  funds.  From 
such  a  centralized  ba«e,  program  staff  usually  developed  and  monitored  program 
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mmwk  aU**  mmI  provided  cUvwrtMa  Instruction  And  countellnf  Co  Htudentii 
|lkff0w4h«M<l  iKm  ilatriit.     Li>nt«  t  with  rrguUr  I.rA  personnel  was  often  irregular 
md  tiM  rrwfrM  o(t«o  m^^l*  lt»  lmv4i  t  only  un  student*,  without  substantially 
AllsrlM  schooU  opvrstvd.    rVi  snl  rsl  lied  YETP  progr^tas,  on  the  other 

ImM*  ws«*a11v  wurtisd  ti)  coordin4t«  Jitlvltles  of  st^ft  bsssd  in  individual 
•rlM«l«.    f%»st  oftsn  thr  prugrsa  stjff  In  this  dscrnl  rslized  arrangement 
MM  ctf^rlavd  uf  rrguUt  |;^^lilant.e  and  leaching  personnel  hired  on  a  part-tlne 
W«ta.  sfcsr-huurs  bsvU  ^t  donated  as  In-klnd  conlribut  loti  by  the  schools, 

•4vsBtsg*s        th»  vlvi  rni  ral  livd  mjiivl  are  several:    one.  services  can  be 
e«MM«tilratsd.  rnrUh»4.  ^ni  mjte  cl  »s»'lv  tailored  to  the  acsdenic,  personal, 
•■4  oi  .ufst  I  ♦n4l  ci«»d«  o(  thr  IndlvlJual  8tud«fnt.     The  proKisity  of  the  prograo's 
tuitmmmliff  anJ  tr4'tirrs        thr  students  allow      closer  coordination  of  services 
M  hv/iimf  b»-^..M      a  .1     aiiit     *  1  gn  I  f  1 1  anl  I  y  ,  the  Involvcaent  of  regular 
Si.twwl  j^rsonfwt  In  tr.»   Jcil/.  ry  of  vrrvit.-rs  ensured  an  informal,  but  Imminently 
tt«*ti««l  f^rn  of   •t4lf  drvv  iMfftM-nt .     Hte  morr  frequently  school-babed  personnel 
••••••^  ih»«srlv»'»  tn  thr  hd%iv  skills  and  employment  net'ds  of  project  students. 

tlic  mttm  libelv  thev  wr  re  to  tntorporatr  thi)He  cfinti-rns  In  their  work  with 
regular  ru^n- t>r.' )».  t  students.     Thr  Couiu  1 1 ,  then,  supports  efforts  by  tht 
M«(t)l«i  t  4t  l>  n  t>.  devr(,t  rsll the  i,ri>«rain.     We  would  ur«e,  however,  that 
craden. •  he  g\vru  thr»r  Informal   local  efforts  by  not   Insisting  that  more  formal 
a(ru«.iur««  b«  develotr.l . 

The  to.Mt   fcl»tilf  l.  ant   Irss.^n  learn.'d  from  YtTP  involved  the  merit  of  local 
fiealtUity   In  urogram  Jr^U.".     As  It  was  exenised  under  YETP,  ttils  flexibility 
vss  s  fta].'r  i-i.igr.iis  itrrnKth.     Heru-e,  consideration  of  the  new  Youth  Act  should 
rasull   In  a>  few  trdrr.il  dlr.-fflven  and  regulations  as  poosible.  Ue 

return  to  t  tte  (Irot   ;rln.  Ipl*-  adv.  .it.'d  bv  KM  Clnzb-rg  in  discuasing  n«w 
fs4«rsl  .y^nt   ti   ii  im  efforts:     lnn.iv.it  it»n.     BtcauBt*  our  knowledge  n(  the 

pfuh\m»  4hU  tM.w  t><  f^-lv.-   If    U   limited,   t\if  federal   >',uvi' rnisent   oweH  itsell 
tKe  ui.p.>r!  »nltv  !■    Ji-ain   i-*  mu<)^  at».»iit  b..w  li>(«l  >v'Vfrnm»nts  solvr  problems  as 
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potslble.    A«d,  local  govemmencs  deserve  Che  opporcunlcy  co  design  programs 
that  cake  Inco  accounc  chelr  own  Idlosyncraclesw    Whac  chls  means  Is 
federal  leglaladon  chac  Is  designed  around  che  problem  and  noc  locked  Inco 
tradldonal  delivery  syscema.    School  boards,  superlncendcnis ,  principals  and 
teachers  In  che  urban  schools  should  finally  be  given  the  opporcunlcy.  che 
reiponalblllcy,  and  the  resources  co  develop  an  educational  response  to 
the  youch  cmploymenc  problem.  , 

***** 

Why  Is  Ic  Chen  chac  chls  program  Is  needed?    The  reasons  In  short  are 
twofold:    one,  the  problem— espec lal ly  for  minority  youth— Is  growing  more 
serloud;  and  two,  the  current  federal  programs  to  address  the  problem  are 
either  Inadequately  targeted,  too  small  or  coo  plec    eai .    The  challenge  for 
the  Congress,  at  this  point,  Is  to  build  a  program  that  focuses  on  what  we 
know  of  the  problem,  using  what  we  have  learned  from  che  operation  of  other 
national  efforts  like  Title  I»  vocational  education  and  YEIP,    This  does  not 
Dean  a  duplication  of  or  cl^fijlng  with  those  programs.    It  means  a  rethinking 
■bout  how  strvlces  are  £li^Md  and  for  what  reason.    The  Council  supports 
the  legislation  that  the  Admlnlit  rat  Ion  has  attcmj.ted  co  foraulate.  This 
proposed  legislation  Is  not  ani?  should  not  be  turnud  Into  a  simple  extension 
of  Title  I  and  vocation  education.     In  a  country  as  well  endowed  as  ours, 
there  Is  no  good  reason  to  deny  minority  and  other  underserved  youth  che  opportunity 
to  work.    Without  a  greater  commitment  to  the  solution  of  this  problem,  youth 
Joblessness  will  continue  to  be  wore  of  an  Indicator  of  social  pathology  than 
a  statistical  blip  In  the  demography  of  che  young. 
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Suasary  of  Major  Cuuncll  Rcconnaendaclons 


1.  A  funding  mechanism    hat  targets  program  funds  at  least  as  closely  as 
that  under  the  Title  1  concentration  program, 

2.  Establishnertt  of  a  national  urban  technical  assistance  cen*      to  monitor 
and  evaluate  c.ty  programs. 

3.  Dropping  the  specific  data-gather .ng  requirement  of  the  SEA's, 

4.  Retain  one-year  planning  per:  d  funded  at  $30m, 

5.  Latitude  within  the  law  for  cities  to  provide  TA  to  one  another  with  pro- 
gram funds,  or  a    5Z  local  set-aside  for  TA,  training,  evaluaiion, 

and  administration. 

6.  Flexibility  In  the  exact  selection  process  of  dlstr'  r  level  and  building 
level  advisory  councils. 


7,    Dropping  the  sign-off  authority  of  district  and  building  level  advisory 


8.    Dropping  75Z  of  enrollment  below  25th  percentile  tor  eligibility  require 


9.     Provide  a  simple  $25,000  grant  guarantee  to  each  participating  school. 

10.    Permit  any  school  receiving  planning  funds  and  which  submitted  an  ac- 
ceptable plan  to  the  district  to  receive  program  funding. 

11..    Drop  the  50Z  of  schools  Unit  on  the  number  of  schools  within  a  district 
that  can  receive  planning  funds. 

12.  Permit  the  funding  of  school-vjlde  projects  from  program  funds  In  high 
poverty  schools. 

13.  Eliminate  state  25%  eannaik  for  vocational  education. 

14.  Synchronize  the  planning  calenders  for  I,EAs  and  CETA  prime  sponsors  to 
assist  program  coordination  at  local  level. 


councils . 


nent. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MILTON  BINS,  SENIOR  ASSOCIATE,  COUNCIL 
OF  GREAT  CITY  SCHOOLS 

Mr,  Bins.  My  statement  will  be  somewhat  general,  I  will  leave 
the  particulars  for  the  question  period. 

Mr.  Hawkins,  members  of  the  committee,  I  believe  that  once 
again  confronting  and  challenging  what  I  consider  the  basic  decen- 
cy and  compassion  of  the  U.S,  Congress,  the  President,  and  the 
American  people,  and  most  of  all  the  educators  in  the  great  cities 
and  other  communities  in  our  Nation. 

I  sincerely  believe  we  are  again  in  the  things  that  come  around, 
and  come  around.  We  are  facing  Lyndon  Johnson  again,  this  time 
in  the  presence  of  our  youth,  and  addressing  some  very  serious 
human  problems  in  our  society. 

I  think  that  we  have  learned  a  great  deal  from  past  efforts  to 
tackle  this  problem.  I  think  the  present  legislation  poses  some 
opportunities  that  will  not  come  again  perhaps  for  the  rest  of  this 
century  if  we  do  not  seize  the  particular  time  at  this  moment. 

During  the  past  year,  we  have  observed  and  documented  youth 
employment  program  activities  in  28  great  city  school  districts,  The 
fmdings  and  recommendations  are  included  in  the  documents  sub- 
mitted with  our  testimony.  I  encourage  your  close  examination  and 
review  of  those  reports.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Bins. 

Ms.  Rockwell. 

STATEMENT  OF  VIRGINIA  ROCKWELL,  VICE  PRESIDENT, 
DENVER  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

Ms.  Rockwell.  I  represent  a  school  district  that  has  some  63,000 
pupils,  21  percent  are  black,  31.6  percent  are  Hispanic,  and  43 
percent  are  Anglo.  We  have  approximately  5,000  pupils  who  are 
receiving  special  services;  2,400  are  non-  or  limited-English  speak- 
ers in  special  language  courses.  Fourteen  percent  of  our  students 
are  welfare  recipients;  22  percent  quEilify  for  free  or  reduced  lunch 
services. 

We  provide  vocational  and  work  experience  programs  throughout 
the  district  at  the  secondary  level,  and  at  two  special  centers  which 
students  attend  on  a  part-time  basis.  We  also  operate  a  number  of 
alternative  centers  for  students  who  have  not  succeeded  in  tradi- 
tional settings,  with  a  heavy  emphasis  on  basic  literacy  and  job 
skills. 

As  Mr.  Husk  mentioned,  we  have  been  desegregated  since  1974 
by  Federal  court  order,  the  first  such  order  outside  the  South  since 
the  1954  Brown  decision. 

At  the  same  time,  our  percentage  of  college-bound  students  of  56 
percent  has  not  changed  since  1960.  Our  test  scores  have  risen  to 
above  national  averages,  and  the  number  of  students  in  college 
level  courses  has  doubled  since  1960.  All  those  achievements  do  not 
come  without  a  price  tag. 

Our  1980  gross  budget  is  $226  million— 63  percent  from  property 
taxes  and  other  local  sources;  24  percent  from  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado; and  10  percent  from  the  Federal  (Government.  Our  cost  per 
child  is  over  $2,400. 

This  is  a  broad  brush  overview  of  a  big  city  school  district, 
smaller  than  some  perhaps,  but  typical  of  the  challenges  faced  by 


urban  educators  who  are  attempting  to  meet  special  needs  of  a 
diversified  population  in  the  cities  these  days. 

We  commend  the  administration  and  the  Congress  for  their  rec- 
ognition of  the  continued  severity  of  unemployment  among  disad- 
vantaged urban  youth,  particularly  minority  youth,  and  the  need 
toaddressthe  problem  withconcentrated,  cooperative  local  resources. 

Although  the  youth  unemployment  rate  has  gone  down  5  percent 
in  the  past  3  years,  black  and  Hispanic  unemployment  rates  have 
not  dropped.  The  problem  is  compounded  further  by  the  increased 
sophistication  of  the  marketplace. 

In  1950,  66  percent  of  the  jobs  in  the  United  States  required  a 
high  school  diploma.  In  1970,  the  figure  was  91  percent.  The  re- 
sponsibility of  the  public  schools  is  to  provide  students  with  an 
educational  foundation  of  attitudes,  skills,  and  knowledge  on  which 
productive  lives  can  be  built. 

A  student  taught  only  busboy  skills  is  not  receiving  an  education 
for  employability.  It  is  this  distinction  between  education  and 
training  that  provides  the  unique  role  of  the  public  school,  which  I 
believe  that  this  group  is  here  to  address  this  morning. 

We  cannot  in  the  public  school  system  create  jobs,  choose  what 
type  of  employment  a  student  may  prefer,  and  ameliorate  all  the 
personal,  family,  and  social  factors  that  contribute  to  job  success  or 
failure.  These  are  areas  where  the  responsibility  lies  with  other 
institutions,  and  will  require  the  acceptance  of  responsibility  by 
business,  local  government,  and  community-based  organizations  if 
we  are  to  attack  the  youth  unemployment  problem  successfully. 

I  am  here  to  tell  you  this  morning  that  we,  as  school  board 
members,  applaud  the  concern  you  have  expressed  in  the  legisla- 
tion, and  in  the  initiative.  But  I  also  want  to  express  some  of  mine 
as  one  of  the  policymakers  at  the  local  level. 

The  need  is  urgent,  indeed  critical.  The  legislative  concept  is 
sound.  Money  is  targeted  to  areas  of  greatest  need,  and  cooperation 
is  encouraged  among  school  districts,  and  public  and  public  local 
resources.  But  it  will  not  succeed  if  it  is  imposed  from  Washington 
by  yet  another  bureaucracy,  without  permitting  local  school  dis- 
tricts to  use  their  experience  and  expertise  in  education  for  long- 
term  employability  skills. 

It  will  fail  if  the  concept  is  narrowed  to  specific  vocational  train- 
ing for  entry  level  job  skills  for  segregated  groups  of  youth  whose 
needs  are  identified  solely  on  the  basis  of  family  income.  The  needs 
and  ability  of  these  youth  are  as  varied  as  any  group,  and  they 
deserve  as  wide  a  range  of  role  models  and  choices  as  can  be 
provided  to  all  students. 

The  public  schools  cannot  do  the  job  alone,  but  allow  us  to  draw 
on  our  own  knowledge  at  the  local  level  to  create  the  cooperative 
model  best  suited  to  our  own  communities.  Relatonships  between 
city  governments  and  school  districts  are  not  the  same  in  Denver, 
in  Baltimore,  in  Los  Angeles,  or  in  Jacksonville. 

Our  experience  in  Denver,  for  example,  with  the  CETA  program, 
to  put  it  in  the  most  kindly  fashion,  has  been  negative  and  was 
prematurely  terminated.  With  experienced  personnel  from  local 
government,  and  mutual  support,  it  could  have  had  a  positive 
impact  on  the  unemployed  youth  in  our  city. 
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Do  not  add  to  the  cost  of  the  program,  and  divert  the  funds  away 
from  the  targeted  population  by  mandating  elaborate  superstruc- 
tures with  new  advisory  councils  and  individual  school  manage- 
ment requirements.  Many  communities  already  have  effective  local 
advisory  councils,  and  there  is  no  need  to  form  new  ones. 

Some  school  districts  operate  with  school  site  budgeting  and 
decentralized  management.  Many  do  not,  and  Denver  is  one  of 
them.  Permit  us  the  flexibility  to  choose  and  design  a  delivery 
system  appropriate  to  our  own  community. 

In  conclusion,  I  urge  you  not  to  raise  the  expectations  of  those 
most  in  need,  and  then  bury  them  in  turf  battles  between  depart- 
ments of  the  Federal  Government  and  local  units  of  government. 
We  in  the  public  schools  of  this  Nation  have  had  all  the  experience 
we  need  in  mandated  and  underfunded  programs  which  eat  into 
our  local  budget  at  the  expense  of  regular  programs,  and  still  fail 
to  meet  the  needs  or  correct  the  abuses  which  well-meaning  law- 
makers intended. 

Thank  you. 

[Prepared  s*:atement  of  Virginia  Rockwell  follows:] 
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Prepared  Staten,ent  of  Virginia  Rockwell,  Vice  President,  Denver  Board  of 

Education 

GOOD  MORNING,  MR.  PERKINS  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
COMMITTEE.     I  APPRECIATE  THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  COME 
BEFORE  YOU  THIS  MORNING. 

MY  NAME  IS  VIRGINIA  ROCKWELL.    I  AM  VICE-PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION,  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  NO.  1 ,  IN 
DENVER,  COLORADO.    THE  DENVER  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  IS  ONE 
OF  THE  28  MEMBER  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF 
GREAT  CITY  SCHOOLS.    WE  ARE  ALSO  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
COUNCIL  OF  URBAN  BOARDS  OF  EDUCATION  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
SCHOOL  BOARDS  ASSOCIATION,  AND  I  AM  A  MEMBER  OF  THE 
STEERING  COMMITTEE  OF  THAT  GROUP. 

I  REPRESENT  A  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  WITH  SOME  63,000  PUPILS. 
22.1/.  OF  THfM  ARE  BLACK,  31.67.  ARE  HISPANIC,  AND  43.1'/ 
ARE  ANGLO.    APROXIMATELY  5,000  PUPILS  ARE  RECEIVING  SPECIAL 
EDUCATION  SERVICES;  2,400  ARE  NGN-  OR  LIMITED-ENGLISH 
SPEAKERS  AND  ARE  ENROLLED  IN  SPECIAL  LANGUAGE  COURSES. 
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FOURTEEN  PERCENT  OF  OUR  STUDENTS  ARE  WELFARE 
RECIPIENTS  AND  ARE  ENROLLED  IN  TITLE  I  PROGRAMS. 
WE  PROVIDE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  AND  WORK  EXPERIENCE 
PROGRAMS  THROUGHOUT  THE  DISTRICT  AT  THE  SECONDARY 
LEVEL  AND  AT  TWO  SPECIAL  CENTERS  WHICH  STUDENTS 
ATTEND  ON  A  PART-TIME  BASIS.    WE  ALSO  OPERATE  A  NUMBER 
OF  ALTERNATIVE  CENTERS  FOR  STUDENTS  WHO  HAVE  NOT 
SUCCEEDED  IN  TRADITIONAL  SETTINGS.  WHICH  HAVE  A 
HEAVY  EMPHASIS  ON  BASIC  LITERACY  AND  JOB  SKILLS. 
WE  HAVE  BEEN  DESEGREGATED  SINCE  1974  BY  FEDERAL 
COURT  ORDER,  THE  FIRST  SUCH  ORDER  OUTSIDE  THE  SOUTH 
SINCE  THE  1954  BROWN  DECISION. 

AT  THE  SAME  TIME,  OUR  PERCENTAGE  OF  COLLEGE-BOUND 
STUDENTS-56%-HAS  NOT  CHANGED  SINCE  I960.  OUR 
TEST  SCORES  HAVE  RISEN  TO  ABOVE  NATIONAL  AVERAGES, 
AND  THE  NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  ACHIEVING  IN  COLLEGE  LEVEL 
COURSES  HAS  DOUBLED  SINCE  i960.    THOSE  ACHIEVEMENTS 
DO  NOT  COfi:  WITHOUT  A  PRICE  TAG.    OUR  1980  GROSS 
BUDGET       $226  MILLION-63.6%  FROM  PROPERTY  TAXES  AND 
OTHEP  LOCAL  SOURCES,  26. 4X  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  COLORADO, 
AND  10.0%  FROM  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT.    OUR  COST  PER 
rtlLD  IS  $2,471.00.    ALTHOUGH  THE  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  AND 
,HE  CITY  GOVERNMENT  SHARE  THE  SAME  BOUNDARIES,  AND  WE 
■ML  OUR  TAX  BILLS  IN  THE  SAME  ENVELOPE,  WE  ARE  INDEPENDENT 
0    THE  CITY  GOVFP'./'^NT^  WITH  AN  INDEPENDENT  TAXING 
.■V'i.iORiTY. 
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THE  FACTS  AND  FIGURES  I  HAVE  JUST  PRESENTED  ARE 

A  BROAD  BRUSH  OVERVIEW  OF  A  BIG  CITY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT,  / 

SMALLER  THAN  SOME,  BUT  TYPICAL  OF  THE  CHALLENGES 

FACED  BY  URBAN  EDUCATORS  WHO  ARE  ATTEMPTING  TO  MEET 

THE  SPECIAL  NEEDS  OF  DIVERSIFIED  POPULATIONS. 

WE  COMMEND  THE  ADMINISTRATION  AND  THE  CONGRESS  FOR 
THEIR  RECOGNITION  OF  THE  CONTINUING  SEVERITY  OF 
UNEMPLOYMENT  AMONG  DISADVANTAGED  URBAN  YOUTH— PARTICULARLY 
MINORITY  YOUTH-AND  THE  NEED  TO  ADDRESS  THE  PROBLEM  WITH 
CONCENTRATED,  COOPERATIVE  LOCAL  RESOURCES.    WHILE  THE 
YOUTH  UNEMPLOYMENT  RATE  HAS  GONE  DOWN  ^%  IN  THE  PAST 
THREE  YEARS,  THE  BLACK  TEENAGE  UNEMPLOYMENT  RATE  HAS 
REMAINED  CONSTANT  AT  APPROXIMATELY  37?;,  AND  THE  RATE 
AMONG  HISPANIC  YOUTH  AT  23;:..    MOST  STATISTICIANS  BELIEVE 
THE  RATES  ARE  ACTUALLY  HIGHER  BECAUSE  OF  REPORTING 
SYSTEMS.    THE  PROBLEM  IS  COMPOUNDED  BY  THE  INCREASED 
SOPHISTICATION  AND  COMPLEXITY  OF  THE  MARKET  PLACE. 
IN  1950,  66:"  OF  THE  JOBS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  REQUIRED 
A  HIGH  SCHOOL  DIPLOMA;  IN  1970,  THE  FIGURE  WAS  91%. 

THE  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  IS  TO  PROVIDE 
STUDENTS  WITH    ,i  EDUCATIONAL  FOUNDATION  OF  ATTITUDES, 
INTELLECTUAL  SKILLS,  AND  SUBSTANTIVE  KNOWLEDGE  UPON 
WHICH  PRODUCTIVE  LIVES  CAN  BE  BUILT.    THE  SCHOOLS  HAVE  NOT 
SUCCEEDED  IF  THEY  PROVIDE  A  STUDENT  WITH  THE  MINIMUM  JOB 
SKILLS  TO  FIND  A  FIRST  JOB.  BUT  NOT  Tllf  CAPABILITY  TO  STAY 
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EMPLOYED.    THE  SCHOOLS  EDUCATE  FOR  A  LIFE  THAT  INCLUDES 
OBTAINING  THE  FIRST  JOB  AND  SUCCEEDING  IN  IT  OR  USING 
THE  EXPERIENCE  GAINED  FROM  IT  AS  THE  BASIS  ON  WHICH 
TO  DECIDE  TO  DO  SOMETHING  ELSE. 

THE  MAJOR  CRITICISM  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  IS  THE  LACK 
OF  DIFFERENT  STRATEGIES  AND  SETTINGS  THAT  MAKE 
LEARNING  POSSIBLE  FOR  SOME  YOUTHS.    THE  PROVISION  OF 
THESE  SETTINGS  AND  STRATEGIES  IS  COSTLY.    THE  COST 
FACTORS  ARE  VISIBLE  EVEN  WHEN  EDUCATION  SERVICES  ARE 
PROVIDED  OUTSIDE  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  PUBLIC 
SCHOOL.    A  REVIEW  OF  CETA  ALTERNATIVE  SCHOOLS,  TOUTED 
AS  THE  EDUCATIONAL  ANSWER  FOR  DISADVANTAGED  YOUTH, 
INDICATES  THAT  WHAT  THEY  PROVIDE  IS  A  CHANGE  IN  SETTINGS 
AND  A  CHANGE  IN  THE  LEARNING  STRATEGIES  FROM  THOSE 
TYPICALLY  EMPLOYED  BY  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.  INTERESTINGLY, 
MANY  ALTERNATIVE  SCHOOLS,  TO  ENSURE  QUALITY,  HIRE  TEACHERS 
WHO  MEET  CERTIFICATION  STANDARDS.    THE  ONLY  SIGNIFICANT 
DIFFERENCE  IN  ADDITION  TO  THE  DIFFERENCE  IN  THE  SETTING 
IS  THAT  THE  ALTERNATIVE  SCHOOLS  QUITE  OFTEN  HAVE  FUNDS 
EQUIVALENT  TO  TWICE  THE  PER-PUPIL  EXPENDITURE  AVAILABLE 
TO  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 
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THE  OBJECTIVE  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  IS  AN  EDUCATION 
FOR  EMPLOYABILITY  RATHER  THAN  THE  MORE  NARROW  GOAL 
OF  TRAINING  FOR  A  FIRST  JOB.    A  STUDENT  TAUGHT  ONLY 
AUTO  MECHANICS  IS  NOT  RECEIVING  AN  EDUCATION  FOR 
EMPLOYABILITY.    IT  IS  THIS  DISTINCTION  BETWEEN 
EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  THAT  PROVIDES  THE  RULE  FOR  THE 
UNIQUE  ROLE  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  IN  ADDRESSING  THE 
ISSUE  OF  YOUTH  UNEMPLOYMENT.    THE  ROLE  OF  THE  SCHOOLS 
CANNOT  BE  TO  EMPLOY  YOUTHS.    NEITHER  CAN  THE  SCHOOLS 
BE  HELD  TOTALLY  ACCOUNTABLE  FOR  WHETHER  THEIR  YOUTHS 
ARE  EMPLOYED. 

THE  SCHOOLS  CAN  EDUCATE  SO  THAT  YOUTHS  ARE  EMPLOYABLE. 
ON  THE  OTHER  HAND,  SCHOOLS  CANNOT:    1)    CREATE  JOBS  IN 
THE  COMMUNITY,  2)  CHOOSE  FOR  THE  STUDENT  WHAT  TYPE  OF 
EMPLOYMENT  HE/SHE  PREFERS,  AND  3)  AMELIORATE  ALL  THE 
PERSONAL,  FAMILY,  AMD  SOCIAL  FACTORS  THAT  CONTRIBUTE  TO  JOB 
SUCCESS  OR  FAILURE.    THESE  ARE  AREAS  IN  WHICH  THE  CHIEF 
RESPONSIBILITY  LIES  WITH  OTHER  SOCIAL  INSTITUTIONS. 
WITHOUT  THE  ACCEPTANCE  OF  RESPONSIBILITY  BY  LOCAL 
BUSINESS,  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  AND  COMMUNITY-BASED  ORGANIZATIONS, 
THERE  WILL  CONTINUE  TO  BE  HIGH  RATES  OF  YOUTH  UNEMPLOYMENT 
AND  SEVERE  INEQUITIES  AMONG  THE  GROUPS  WHO  ARE  EMPLOYED, 
REGARLLESS  OF  THE  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL. 
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OF  COURSE  THE  OPPOSITE  ALSO  IS  TRUE.    SCHOOLS  THAT  ARE 
INEPT  OR  WHOSE  LEADERS  FAIL  TO  UNDERSTAND  THE  EDUCATIONAL 
ROLE  ARE  INEFFECTIVE  IN  ADDRESSING  THE  EDUCATION  NEEDS 
OF  THESE  YOUTHS;  THUS,  THEY  ALSO  NURTURE  THE  SITUATION 
INEVITABLY  LEADING  TO  FUTURE  UNEMPLOYMENT. 

THE  FOLLOWING  FACTORS  ARE  ESSENTIAL  IF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
ARE  TO  BE  SUCCESSFUL  IN  EDUCATING  DISADVANTAGED  YOUTHS 
FOR  EMPLOYMENT. 

(1)    A  VARIETY  OF  LEARNING  STRATEGIES  AND  SETTINGS 
MUST  BE  AVAILABLE  TO  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  IN 
ADDITION  TO  TRADITIONAL  SETTINGS.    AMONG  THE 
STRATEGIES  SHOULD  BE  THE  CAPABILITY  TO  OFFER 
THE  STUDENT  WORK  EXPERIENCE  AND  ON-THE-JOB 
TRAINING.    THE  TRAINING  IN  THESE  JOB-RELATED 
SETTINGS  MUST  ALSO  INCLUDE  LITERACY  SKILLS, 
SUBSTANTIVE  KNOWLEDGE,  AND  ATTITUDES. 
ESTABLISHING  ALTERNATIVE  STRATEGIES  WITHIN  A 
SCHOOL  WILL  REQUIRE  CURRICULUM  PLANNING, 
ALTERNATIVE  FACILITIES,  ORGANIZATION  TIME  FOR 
rSTAliLISIIINO  CnORDINATION  WITH  OUTSIDE  GROUPS, 
AND  LOWERED  TEACHER-STUDENT  RATIOS.    THE  TEACHING  OF 
JOB  SKILLS  HAS  A  PLACE  IN  THE  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM, 
BUT  IF  SPECIFIC  JOB  TRAINING  PROGRAMS  SUPPLANT 
THE  STUDENT'S  OPPORTUNITY  TO  ATTAIN  GENERAL 
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LITERACY,  JOB  SKILL  TRAINING  COULD  BE  DYSFUNCTIONAL 
AT  THE  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  LEVELS.    THIS  IS 
NOT  TO  DENY  A  ROLE  FOR  SPECIFIC  PROGRAMS  WITH 
EDUCATIONAL  GOALS  NO  BROADER  THAN  JOB  TRAINING. 
THIS  ROLE  IS  APPROPRIATE  WITHIN  POST-SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  WHERE  STUDENTS  CAN  EXERCISE  CHOICE. 

(2)  EDUCATION  PROFESSIONALS  MUST  BE  CAPABLE  OF 

(a)  CHOOSING  STRATEGIES  FOR  PARTICULAR  STUDENT 
NEEDS,  (b)  TEACHING  NECESSARY  LITERACY  SKILLS, 
AND  (c)  TEACHING  IN  JOB-RELATED  SETTINGS.  SUCH 
PROFESSIONALS  WILL  NEED  TO  BE  IDENTIFIED,  AND 
IN  MANY  CASES,  SCHOOLED  FOR  THESE  RESPONSIBILITIES. 

(3)  THE  SCHOOL  WILL  REQUIRE  SUPPLEMENTAL  AID  AND 
COOPERATION  FROM  THE  COMMUNITY.    IN  ADDITION  TO  THE 
OUT-OF-SCHOOL  SERVICES  TO  KEEP  THE  SEGMENT  OF  THE 
POPULATION  MOST  LIKELY  TO  BE  UNEMPLOYED  IN  SCHOOL 
(CHILD  CARE,  MEDICAL  CARE,  ETC.),  THE  SCHOOL  WILL 
REQUIRE  JOB  SETTINGS  IN  LOCAL  BUSINESS  AND  INDUSTRY 
FOR  STUDENTS  WHO  NEED  THESE  LEARNING  ENVIRONMENTS. 


lasoui^cLS  WILL  Nirn  to  Br  found  to  provide  a  new  kind  of 

TEACHER,  AN  f  XPANOrO  NUMlifR  OF  mUCATIONAL  SCTTINOS  AND 
STRATEGIES,  AS  WELL  AS  A  CLOSER  COOPERATION  WITH  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT,  BUSINESS  AND  COMMUNITY  GROUPS  THAi'  JURRENTLY 
ENCOURAGED  BY  THE  EXISTING  CETA  LEGISLATIVE  POLICY. 
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I  AM  HERE  THIS  MORNING  TO  APPLAUD  YOUR  CONCERNS, 
AND  TO  EXPRESS  SOME  OF  MINE  AS  ONE  OF  THE  POLICY- 
MAKERS AT  THE  LOCAL  LEVEL.    THE  NEED  IS  URGENT-- 
INDEED,  CRITICAL--AND  THE  LEGISLATIVE  CONCEPT  IS 
SOUND;  MONIES  ARE  TARGETED  TO  THE  AREA  OF  GREATEST 
NEED,  AND  COOPERATION  IS  ENCOURAGED  AMONG  SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS  AND  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  LOCAL  RESOURCES. 
BUT  IT  WILL  NOT  SUCCEED  IF  IT  IS  IMPOSED  FROM 
WASHINGTON  BY  YET  ANOTHER  BUREAUCRACY  WITHOUT 
PERMITTING  LOCAL  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  TO  USE  THEIR 
EXPERIENCE  AND  EXPERTISE  IN  EDUCATION  FOR  LONG- 
TERM  EMPLOYABILITY  SKILLS.    IT  WILL  NOT  SUCCEED 
IF  THE  CONCEPT  IS  NARROWED  TO  SPECIFIC  VOCATIONAL 
TRAINING  FOR  ENTRY  LEVEL  JOB  SKILLS  FOR  SEGREGATED 
GROUPS  OF  YOUTH  WHOSE  NEEDS  ARE  IDENTIFIED  SOLELY 
ON  THE  BASIS  OF  FAMILY  INCOME.    THE  NEEDS  AND  ABILITIES 
OF  THESE  YOUTH  ARE  AS  VARIED  AS  ANY  GROUP.  THEY 
DESERVE  AS  WIDE  A  RANGE  OF  ROLE  MODELS  AND  CHOICES 
AS  CAN  BE  PROVIDED  TO  ALL  STUDENTS. 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  CANNOT  DO  THE  JOB  ALONE,  AND  CANNOT 
ASSUME  THE  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  ALL 
OUT-OF-SCHOOL  YOUTH  WITHOUT  A  FUNDAMENTAL  CHANGE  IN 
THF  SYSTEM.    RUT,  ALLOW  US  TO  DRAW  ON  OUR  OWN  KNOWLEDGE 
Al  THI    lOCAl   I  I  VI  I    TO  CRtATl    THI   COOPI  RATIVr  MODEL 


-  90 
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BIST  sumn  ro  our  own  cowmunities,  rllationships 

RITWUN  CIIY  GOVIRNMLNTS  AND  SCMOOl  DISTRICTS  m 
NOT  TMl  SAMI   IN  DINVER,  IN  HALTlMORF,  IN  LOS  ANGELES, 
AND  IN  JM  KSONVIllK    OUR  UPERIFNCl  IN  DINVER,  FOR 
ruAMPH,  WITH  THl  (ITA  PROGRAM--TO  PUT  IT  KINDLY-- 
HAS  BUN  NIUIIVI.    WITH  LXPtRllNCLD  PERSONNEL  FROM 
LOCAL  GOVFRN^ilN!,  AND  MUTUAL  COOPERATION,  IT  COULD 
HAVl  iU  tN  OTHfRWISI  . 

DO  NOT  ADD  TO  TH|  COST  OF  THL  PROGRAM  AND  DIVERT 
THl   FUNDS  AWAY  FROM  THE  TARGETED  POPULATIONS  BY 
MANDATING  FLABORATI   SUPER  STRUCTURES  WITH  NEW 
ADVISORY  COUNCILS  AND  INDIVIDUAL  SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT 
»?iOUlRLMf  NTS.    MANY  COMMUNITIES  ALREADY  HAVE  EFFECTIVE 
LOCAL  ADVISORY  COUNCILS  REPRESENTING  EMPLOYERS,  JOB 
SEEKERS  AND  EDUCATORS,  AND  THERE  IS  NO  NEED  TO  FORM 
NEW  ONES.    MANY  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  OPERATE  WITH  SCHOOL 
SITE  [BUDGETING  AND  DECENTRALIZED  MANAGEMENT;  OURS, 
FOR  INSTANCE,  DOES  NOT.    ALLOW  US  THE  FLEXIBILITY  TO 
CHOOSr  THE  MOST  EFFECTIVE  DELIVERY  SYSTEM. 

IN  I  OV  I  lis  ION.   I  Ask  YOIL  DO  NOT  RAiSi    THl  LXPECTATIONS 
Of   IftOM  MOSI   IN  NIK)  AM)  THEN  DASH  THLM  IN  TURF 
BATTLtS  BETWKN  DEPARTMENTS  OF  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 
OR  LOCAL  UNITS  OF  GOVERNMENT.    WE  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
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OF  THIS  NATION  HAVE  HAD  ALL  THE  EXPERIENCE  WE  NLED  IN 
MANDATED  AND  UNFUNDED  PROGRAMS  WHICH  EAT  INTO  OUR 
LOCAL  BUDGETS  AT  THE  EXPENSE  OF  REGULAR  PROGRAMS  AND 
STILL  FAIL  TO  MEET  THE  NEEDS  OR  CORRECT  THE  ABUSES 
WHICH  WELL-MEANING  LAWMAKERS  INTENDED. 


THANK  YOU. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Dr.  Wood. 

STATEMENT  OF  ROBERT  WOOD,  SUPERINTENDENT,  BOSTON 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Dr.  >\<XJD.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  return  to  this 
committett,  und  to  testify  again.  It  has  been  a  particular  pleasure  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  listen  to  prior  testimony  and  some  of  the 
issues  that  the  committee  members  have  raised  in  their  inquiries, 
and  which  I  want  to  take  into  focus  in  some  of  my  remarks. 

As  Mr.  Husk  indicated,  I  speak  today  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Policy  Committee  of  the  Council  of  Great  City  Schools,  and  as  the 
superintendent  of  the  Boston  public  schools,  an  old  and  proud 
system,  the  oldest  in  the  Nation,  established  in  1635. 

For  the  last  5  years,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  intent  on  the 
restoration  of  our  tradition,  after  almost  a  generation  of  strife.  We 
have  been  recipient  of  important  Federal  aid  and  Federal  support 
as  we  undertake  to  emerge  intact  from  5  years  of  court-ordered 
desegregation. 

In  my  view,  Mr.  Chairman,  looking  back  over  the  last  decade, 
this  is  perhaps  the  fftost  important  piece  of  legislation  that  this 
committee  has  had  the  opportunity  to  review,  for  it  joins  together 
the  world  of  work  and  the  world  of  learning,  again,  in  systematic, 
coherent,  and  sensible  ways.  It  places  responsibility  and  account- 
ability where  it  belongs,  at  the  local  level. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  union  once  existed  in  the  public  schools,  and 
as  far  as  that  union  was  concerned  those  who  have  had  the  joy  of 
reading  Theodore  White's  "In  Search  of  History"  can  catch  a  sense 
of  it. 

He  wrote  of  his  immediate  school,  the  Christopher  Gibson,  in  the 
late  1920's, 

Vocational  and  book  learning  were  taught  in  the  same  building.  I  can  still  tell  a 
rip-saw  from  a  cross-cut  saw  by  what  was  taught  to  me  by  a  lady  carpenter  teacher, 
Ms.  Sprague,  in  the  fourth  grade.  I  can  still  wire  lamps  in  series  or  in  parallels, 
insulate  or  install  switches  by  what  was  taught  to  me  in  the  fifth  grade.  But,  most 
importantly,  I  first  became  aware  of  the  word  "history"  in  the  sixth  grade. 

This  is  a  time,  I  think,  to  recapture  that  kind  of  blend  of  educa- 
tion, and  the  reunion  between  general  education  and  vocational 
education  is  long  overdue.  This  design,  I  think,  is  the  principal 
characteristic  of  the  proposals  that  we  have  before  us. 
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Three  general  features  commend  themselves  to  me  especially 
First,  the  focus  on  basic  skills.  We  have  learned  again  and  again 
that  until  basic  skills  are  achieved^  vocational  career  education  is 
hard  to  follow  All  the  title  I  focuses  well  at  the  elementary  levels; 
the  middle  and  the  high  schools  have  yet  to  receive  much  of  their 
benefits. 

Second^  there  is  a  focus  on  effective  linkages  from  school,  from 
those  who  have  dropped  out  of  school  from  CETA,  and  from  the 
new  institutions  such  as  the  Private  Industrial  Council. 

Testimony  in  question  was  given  this  morning,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  spoke  to  the  competency  of  the  present  pattern  of  arrange- 
ments to  come  together.  There  remain  special  and  separate  worlds 
today,  in  my  experience.  Cooperation  is  cooperation  by  arms-length 
bargaining  because  primarily  each  comes  in  single  and  separate 
sets  of  resources  and  legislation.  But  the  need  to  link  them  and 
make  them  effective  is  urgent,  and  perhaps  the  most  urgent  prob- 
lem I  face  at  the  local  level. 

Third,  we  need,  and  I  think  the  feature  is  in  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion, a  blend  of  formula  and  flexibility  of  mainstreaming  external 
grants  into  the  general  education  at  each  level,  and  the  capacity  to 
target  the  schools  that  are  most  troubled  and  most  in  need. 

We  need  that  blending  particularly  so  far  as  coherence  with 
vocational  education  to  bring  it  into  a  priority  position  to  which  it 
has  often  aspired,  but  which  it  rarely  achieves. 

If  these  are  the  important  features  which  I  hope  the  committee 
may  address  its  attention  to,  let  me  speak  to  a  final  part  which  is 

'  old  question  of  the  counterpart  capability  of  local  agencies  to 
respond.  That  counterpart  capability  has  perplexed  and  disturbed 
Members  of  Congress  and  the  Federal  Government  for  at  least  a 
generation.  But  I  think  it  is  important  to  understand  the  real 
competence  and  the  real  capability  of  big  city  school  systems  at  the 
present  time. 

Denver  is  ready.  Boston  is  ready.  Most  of  our  colleagues  are 
ready.  In  Boston  we  have  achieved  and  carried  through  in  IV2 
years  a  reorganization  of  the  department,  and  a  decentralization  of 
the  department.  As  we  went  about  that  process,  we  found  that 
external  grants  had  shaped  the  structure  of  the  local  department, 
so  that  curriculum  could  not  be  developed  across  the  board,  bud- 
gets could  not  be  put  in  place  with  effective  priorities,  and  we 
found  as  I  visited  one  school  after  another  the  teachers  saying:  ''I 
^^^o^]^  ^  teacher."  ''I  am  a  vocational  education  teacher."  ''I  am 
an  EbEA  teacher.  '  As  if  he  and  she  were  not  part  of  a  common 
faculty  senate,  as  if  they  had  no  common  denominator,  except  that 
l.^ey  happened  to  be  in  the  same  building. 

The  movement  in  this  direction  of  this  legislation  to  grant  the 
authority  of  school  committees  and  board,  and  chief  executive  offi- 
cers of  large  department  is  a  prime  opportunity  I  hope  we  do  not 
overlook. 

We  have  established  links  in  Boston,  not  just  cocktail  cooperation 
in  the  usual  sense  of  finding  what  the  other  person  is  doing.  The 
superintendent  of  public  schools  sits  with*  the  president  of  the 
Merchants  Bank,  sits  with  the  president  of  Gillette  in  the  Private 
Industrial  Council,  and  sits  with  three  of  the  most  important  labor 
leaders  in  Massachusetts. 
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In  Boston,  we  are  paired  at  high  school  with  3  separate  other 
institutions,  26  colleges  and  universities,  28  large  industries,  and  14 
cultural  institutions  and  museums,  so  that  we  do  not  stand  in 
isolation,  and  we  are  learning  how  to  work  together. 

We  open  next  September,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Hubert  Humphrey 
Resource  Center,  a  $50  million  facility  for  cluster  and  advanced 
technical  and  vocational  planning.  The  legislation  that  you  have 
now  begun  to  consider  allows  us  to  use  that  facility,  with  the 
margin  of  excellence  and  with  the  pairing  of  the  other  satellite 
schools  in  a  way  that  would  not  have  been  possible  before. 

Finally,  it  would  allow  us  at  our  critical  middle  schools  to  go  far 
beyond  the  particular  programs  now  in  early  career  education  that 
we  have  in  step  and  voluntarily  by  the  junior  achievers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  council,  and  for  Boston  and  our 
colleague  cities,  let  me  say  that  these  features  in  the  proposals  yet 
to  be  put  in  precise  legislative  language,  seem  to  me  to^  deserve 
careful  consideration.  I  am  happy  to  endorse  them,  and  I  ask  for 
your  favorable  consideration.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Wood. 

Mr.  Husk,  does  that  conclude  your  presentation? 

Mr.  Husk.  That  concludes  our  testimony. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  The  Chair  would  like  to  simply  addivss  this  ques- 
tion to  anyone  that  you  think  would  like  to  answer  or  is  best 
prepared. 

As  I  listen  to  the  witnesses,  it  seems  to  me  that  what  you  are 
saying  is  that  somehow  the  schools  today,  as  they  are  currently 
constituted,  cannot  provide  the  type  of  training  which  will  give 
young  people  the  basic  skills  that  most  of  us  had  thought  were 
really  being  taught  in  the  schools  today.  That  there  is  something 
that  prevents  those  at  the  local  level  from  exercising  some  ingenu- 
ity in  order  to  provide  the  links  with  other  institutions  within  the 
community.  Such  things  as  cooperation  are  somehow  prohibited 
now  from  moving  ahead. 

I  cannot  quite  see  in  what  way  the  current  school  system  is  so 
lacking  in  leadership  and  determination  that  the  things  that  we 
are  talking  about  now  being  given  to  you  somehow  from  Washing- 
ton are  going  to  do  the  job  in  a  mysterious  manner,  other  than,  of 
course,  to  provide  some  additional  money. 

What  is  preventing  schools  from  doing  now  all  of  these  things,  if 
you  wish  to  do  them;  and  what  is  it  about  this  new  proposal  that  is 
going  to  provide  something  which  is  not  already  actually  being 
done  in  all  cooperative  models  throughout  the  country. 

I  know  that  there  are  some  excellent  local  school  systems  that 
are  already  taking  the  most  disadvantaged  young  people  and  teach- 
ing them  how  to  compute,  how  to  read  and  write.  There  may  be  not 
as  many  as  we  would  like,  but  clearly  some  of  them  are  already 
doing  these  things. 

How  do  you  distinguish  between  what  is  currently  in  place  from 
what  is  now  being  suggested,  while  at  the  same  time  endicting  the 
local  school  systems? 

Dr.  Wood.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  take  the  beginning  response  to 
thnt,  and  then  my  colleagues  can  comment. 

So  far  as  basic  skills,  and  the  leadership  effort  and  initiative  of 
the  local  systems  are  concerned,  it  is  important  I  think  to  recognize 


the  demands  on  large  city  schools  that  have  occurred  in  che  last 
generation,  both  in  terms  of  the  number  of  students  we  undertake 
to  educate,  those  that  in  earlier  years  never  would  have  proceeded 
beyond  the  9th  or  10th  grade,  and  the  universality  of  that. 

Second,  the  heterogenius  quality  and  characteristic  of  the  stu- 
dent body.  Third,  the  fact  that  across  the  country,  and  particularly 
in  Massachusetts,  the  addition  of  special  needs  children  places  a 
special  challenge— 12,000  of  our  66,000  students  at  the  present  time 
have  fallen  into  the  category  of  special  needs.  A  decade  ago,  they 
either  would  have  been  in  institutions  full  time,  or  in  closets  in 
homes  of  ashamed  families,  and  reticent  families. 

So  it  is  important  to  understand  that  we  deal  

Mr.  Hawkins.  You  are  referring.  Doctor,  to  children  with  special 
needs,  and  new  demands  being  put  on  the  local  school  systems.  In 
what  way  will  the  new  legislation  provide  you  all  of  the  resources 
to  meet  this  great  number  of  so-called,  children  with  special  needs? 

Dr.  Wood.  What  the  Federal  and  State  governments  have  done 
to  date,  Mr.  Chairman,  has  been  to  respond  category-by-category  to 
these  particular  new  demands  and  new  changes.  When  I  became 
superintendent  in  1978,  I  found  seven  separate  organizations  based 
upon  the  source  of  funding  from  the  Department. 

I  then  turned  to  my  colleagues  in  city  hall,  where  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  had  begun  its  labor  programs,  and  found  that  they 
had  four. 

The  middle  management  of  most  large  school  systems  now  are 
characterized  by  organization  and  by  source  of  funding.  This  legis- 
lation, by  vesting  in  the  superintendent  and  in  the  local  education- 
al agency  the  opportunity,  first,  to  comprehensively  pull  these 
funds  together  and,  second,  to  select  the  schools  which  the  board 
and  the  superintendent  believe  deserve  priorities,  represents  a  sub- 
stantial step  forward,  and  represents  a  substantial  way  to  provide 
linkages  between  the  separate  systems. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  What  is  it  that  is  now  prohibiting  you  from  doing 
this? 

Dr.  Wood.  Primarily  because  of  vertical  axes  that  run  from 
Nation,  State,  and  local,  developed  in  separate  proposals,  create 
separate  entities,  and  separate  worlds.  One  can  exercise  authority, 
but  one  cannot  put  together  a  comprehensive  budget,  nor  can  one 
target  schools  in  terms  of  the  total  need. 

If  a  title  I  program  exists  in  some  schools,  it  does  not  follow  that 
ESEA  programs  exist  in  others.  In  the  work  study  progr'am,  when 
the  allocation  is  made  from  the  city,  and  from  the  employment 
agency,  it  does  not  necessarily  fall  within  the  funds  available  to  the 
local  educational  agency. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Are  you  saying  that  this  proposal  is  going  to  untie 
all  of  those  restrictions,  and  allow  you  to  simply  accept  the  Federal 
money  without  any  particular  standards  to  be  imposed,  or  any 
specifications? 

Dr.  Wood.  As  I  read  the  proposal  at  the  present  time,  it  does 
require  standards,  guidelines,  and  performance  measures  of  effec- 
tiveness. What  it  does  permit  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  provi- 
sion of  incentives  to  the  people  in  the  vocational  education  world, 
the  people  in  the  job  placement  world,  and  the  educators  to  come 
together  to  develop  a  plan,  and  to  make  sure  you  have  those  three 
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systems  of  education,  of  job  and  career  training,  and  of  placement 
tocGthGr 

Mr  Hawkins.  At  the  present  time  it  is  not  possible  for  those 
same  people  to  come  together  under  existing  law;  or  what  is  it  that 
prohibits  the  same  type  of  cooperation? 

Dr.  Wood.  The  absence  of  incentives. 

Mr  Hawkins.  Do  you  mean  financial  incentives?         ,    .  ,  . 

Dr  Wood  Yes,  primarily,  and  the  provision  that  the  legislation 
speaks  to  on  the  LEA  pulling  all  three  together.  There  is  nothing 
that  prevents  any  of  us  at  the  local  level  from  having  an  inter- 
agency committee,  but  there  is  nothing  that  suggests  that  that 
interagency  committee  is  more  effective  at  the  local  level  than  it 
has  been  at  the  Federal  level.  ,     .  . 

Mr  Hawkins.  Isn't  it  true  that  in  some  school  systems  there  are 
already  such  local  coordinating  groups  existing  at  the  present 
time*^ 

Dr  Wood.  That  is  true,  and  they  are  moving  against  the  weight 
of  the  separate  sources  of  funding.  They  are  pulling  against  the 
tide  of  individual  identities. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Ms.  Rockwell?  u  i. 

Ms.  Rockwell.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  add  to  what  Dr. 
Wood  has  said.  _  ,  .         ,  . 

I  don't  believe,  at  least  it  was  not  the  intention  of  this  panel  to 
express  to  you  that  we  consider  ourselves  in  the  public  school 
system  incapable  of  teaching  basic  skills.  I  think  what  you  heard 
us  say  is  that  we  have  been  suffering  under  the  frustration  of 
fragmented  types  of  programs  that  do  not  dovetail,  and  that  coop- 
eration is  made  more  difficult  by  extra  mandates.  j    u  i 

Dr  Wood  specified,  for  example,  programs  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren, and  the  handicapped  children.  These  are  the  Mnds  of  frustra- 
tions  that  those  of  us  at  the  local  level  have  been  feeling  more  ana 
more  as  each  mandate  comes  from  ^Washington,  particularly  in 
handicapped  programs  where  we  have,  difficulty  in  some  cases  at 
the  local  level  in  working  out  interagency  agreements. 

Those  children  who  were  in  the  closet,  or  in  an  institution,  and 
are  now  our  responsibility  need,  for  instan-e,  other  services  that 
we  cannot  provide. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  This  proposal  is  not  going  to  remove  that  man- 
date. 

Ms  Rockwell.  No;  and  thd*»is  not  what  we  are  saying. 

What  we  are  applauding  is^the  fact  that  cooperation  is  encour- 
aged in  the  guidelines  for  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Do  you  honestly  believe  that  the  cooperation  has 
to  be  encourged  from  the  Federal  level? 

Ms.  Rockwell.  Yes,  depending  on  the  cast  of  characters  at  the 
local  level 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Then,  you  get  back  to  what  I  originally  stated. 
You  are,  in  a  sense,  endicting  local  leadership,  then. 

Ms  Rockwell.  Our  plea  to  you  this  morning  is  to  allow  us  to 
work  out  the  cooperation  that  will  be  most  effective  at  the  local 
level,  rather  than  mandating  the  parameters  for  that  cooperation. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Bins? 

Mr.  Bins.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  a  brief  comment  concerning  your 
question. 
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*u^^i''fu-®r'  °^  programs  in  the  28  cities  revealed  to  me  a  fact 
that  I  think  we  often  overlook.  The  fact  is  that  the  urban  school 
system  and  the  entire  urban  environ'-ient  has  been  under  severe 
pressure  and  tension  for  the  last  20  years.  The  one  dominant  factor 
which  has  been  evident,  which  I  think  we  will  all  agree  on.  It  is  the 
factor  of  change,  the  significant  cii^nge  in  the  human  context,  in 
the  political  and  in  the  economic  context,  that  confronts  the  urban 
lolk  and  the  urban  institutions. 

There  is  no  institution  that  has  suffered  more  in  terms  of  taking 
Its  share  of  the  shots  than  the  urban  public  school  system  in  this 
20  years  or  so  of  change,  because  it  became  the  focal  point  not  only 
of  educational  change  but  of  political  change  and  sociological 
change  in  the  cities  themselves. 

What  you  are  left  with,  and  what  these  particular  programs 
seem  to  be  addressing,  and  what  the  YETP,  our  youth  employment 
programs  sponsored  by  DOL,  revealed  to  us-What  we  seem  to  be 
doing  IS  trying  to  do  something  that  we  make  a  start  at,  but  don't 
quite  carry  through. 

In  other  words,  when  you  target  and  begin  to  focus  on  the 
Do.tom  of  your  population,  wherever  they  are-In  this  case  I  am 
speaking  of  people  who  are  severely  economically  and  educational- 
ly out  of  It.  \ou  are  talking  about  the  kids  who  most  severely 
tUenated  in  the  community,  the  kids  who  are  in  fact  alienated 
frcTi  the  school  system,  from  their  larger  peer  groups,  and  from 
i.!^  v  irger  society  itself  Most  of  us  could  predict  that  these  are  the 
veo  youngsters  that  we  know  will  end  up  in  the  criminal  justice 
syr-tem.  ■' 

The  fact  is,  we  are  now  trying  to  mount  programs  to  work  with 
young  people  in  school  systems  that  historically  have  been  ignored 
bv  not  only  school  systems,  but  by  the  work  force  itself,  by  the 
large  area  economy  itself,  and  certainly  by  the  larger  society  itself 

J  here  was  a  tim.;  when  the  casual  walk-in  job  was  available  to 
people  who  decided  at  some  point  to  drop  out  of  the  system,  wheth- 
er it  was  the  educational  system,  the  family  system,  or  the  peer 
culture  system,  or  whatever.  That  particular  era  has  gone.  It  no 
longer  exists  in  the  urban  communities  across  this  country  as  I 
saw.  J.  ^ 

What  I  saw  were  efforts  on  the  part  .of  the  leadership  in  these 
urban  school  systems  to  tackle  problems  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ladder  which  had  traditionally  been  ignored,  and  had  been  left  for 
the  criminal  justice  system  to  solve.  I  think  they  have  made  some 
real  head  starts  in  doing  this. 

When  I  taught  at  Hyde  Park  High  School  in  Chicago,  we  had  a 
kmc  of  working  assumption  among  some  of  us  in  the  teaching 
prcession  that  by  the  time  a  certain  percentage  of  the  youngsters 
•^-^ached  the  10th  or  the  11th  grade,  we  would  be  through  with  the 
)roblems.  We  all  looked  forward  to  the  students  who  came  back 
ouring  the  11th  or  the  12th  grade  because  by  that  time  we  figured 
tfiat  we  could  begin  to  teach  serious  subject  matters. 

V  c  find  now,  as  we  look  at  these  systems,  people  are  challenging 
thos,.  i;-ids  of  perceptions,  those  kinds  of  attitudes,  and  those  kinds 
Of  assu  jtions  about  the  kids  who  are  particularly  at  the  bottom 
of  the  barrel. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Goodling. 
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Mr.  GoODUNG.  I  get  the  impression,  and  correct  me  if  I  am 
wrong,  that  you  are  saying  in  many  instances  the  Federal  man- 
dates that  bring  about  the  fragmentation  and  encouragement  of 
groups  and  providers  to  go  their  own  separate  way,  rather  than 
work  cooperatively  for  the  good  ')t  the  children.  Is  that  right? 

Dr.  Wood.  Yes,  that  is  right. 

Mr.  GoODUNG.  That  is  the  impression  I  was  getting  from  the 
testimony. 

Dr.  Wood.  It  is  a  strong  influence. 

Mr.  GoODLiNG.  Let  me  ask  two  questions.  One,  what  kind  of 
financial  incentives  are  needed  to  bring  about  this  cooperation,  and 
do  you  think  that  this  proposal,  since  we  have  not  seen  legislation, 
does  provide  that  kind  of  incentive? 

Dr.  Wood.  In  my  view,  Mr.  Goodling,  the  focus,  as  Mr.  Bins  said, 
on  the  disadvantaged  and  the  capacity  to  target  that  population  by 
the  formula  suggested  is  the  iirst  incentive.  The  provision  in  IV,  an 
overview  of  the  LEA  responsibility  of  coordinating  district-wide 
efforts  between  education  and  the  employment  and  training  com- 
munity, and  monitoring  that  quality,  will  be  a  most  helpful  re- 
source and  a  most  welcome  addition  to  our  capacity  to  respond. 

Mr.  Husk.  Having  said  that,  I  think  we  also  have  to  look  at  the 
impact  of  the  Federal  programs.  Although  many  of  the  mandates 
may  Save  caused  some  administrative  difficulties,  many  of  the 
mandates  have  also  been  the  stimulus  to  local  school  systems  to 
change. 

Going  back  to  Mr.  Hawkins'  point,  why  do  we  need  this  Federal 
effort.  I  think  the  chart  this  morning  showed  that  there  is  a  severe 
gap  in  the  prevision  of  the  stimulus.  We  show  a  heavy  concentra- 
tion of  expenditures  on  the  elementary  level,  and  we  show  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  expenditures  at  the  higher  education 
level.  We  show  virtually  no  expenditure  of  Federal  funds  at  the 
junior  high  school  level. 

I  think  what  ^  e  are  saying  here  is  that  this  legislation  allows  us 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  do  some  programs  and  services  at  the 
junior  high  school  level,  which  will  allow  us  to  use  the  experience 
of  all  of  these  other  Federal  programs,  but  shaping  them  in  a  way 
that  u'K  bring  the  Federal  program  operation  and  the  local  school 
district  objectives  into  unison. 

Another  factor  that  has  to  be  looked  at  with  regard  to  any  school 
system,  and  urban  school  systems,  too,  is  that  when  we  are  talking 
about  the  failure  of  the  urban  school  system,  or  the  failure  of  the 
school  system  to  educate,  and  so  forth  and  so  on,  I  think  that  that 
is  not  a  completely  fair  indictment  of  the  school  system. 

I  think  v'hat  we  are  saying  is  that  we  have  failed  that  narrow 
band  of  children  who  come  from  these  particular  families.  We 
think  we  have  some  responses  that  might  be  brought  into  play, 
especially  at  this  pre-high  school  level  which  could  prevent,  per- 
haps, youngsters  from  continuing  this  flow  into  the  outside  of 
school  guaranteed  unemployment. 

In  Philadelphia,  they  have  done  a  foUowup  study  of  graduates 
for  the  past  5  years,  and  every  year  the  study  shows  the  same 
thing,  the  youngsters  who  attend  the  Philadelphia  public  school 
system  between  the  time  they  enter  7th  grade  and  the  time  the 
12th  year  would  normally  be  completed,  out  of  the  total  population 
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20  percent  of  the  kids  leave  school,  and  out  of  that  20  percent,  80 
percent  are  unemployed.  They  are  looking  for  work,  but  they  are 
unemployed.  They  don't  have  the  skills  and  they  don't  have  the 
qualifications  for  jobs. 

The  reverse  is  true  of  the  kids  who  stay  in  the  school.  Eighty 
percent  of  the  kids  who  finish  the  high  school  program  have  jobs, 
and  20  percent  are  unemployed.  This  is  still  high.  It  is  higher  than 
it  is  for  the  predominantly  white  communities,  but  it  is  still  signifi- 
cant that  the  high  school  experience,  whatever  it  is,  is  leading  to 
some  jobs  for  youngsters  who  complete  that  system. 

I  am  not  going  to  argue,  and  I  think  the  data  show  that  one  of 
the  extreme  factors  that  is  in  play  here  is  the  one  related  to  racial 
discrimination,  and  that  is.  I  think,  one  of  the  things  that  needs  to 
be  addressed  in  this  whole  area,  and  one  in  which  I  hope  the 
private  sector,  when  it  is  involved  with  the  local  school  system,  will 
begin  to  address. 

The  fact  that  the  black  youngsters  who  go  on  and  complete  1  to  3 
years  of  college  or  postsecondary  education  have  an  unemployment 
rate  which  is  equal  to  the  white  dropout  from  the  school  system  is 
certainly  indicative  of  that,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  that  issue  will 
also  be  addressed  in  our  urban  school  system  programs. 

Mr.  GooDLiNG.  May  I  just  close  by  saying  that  I  commend  you, 
Ms.  Rockwell,  for  your  conclusion.  I  think  that  it  was  well  put.  I 
would  hope  that  Congress  will  heed  it. 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Husk,  on  page  6  of  your  testimony,  at  the  top, 
in  the  middle  of  that  paragraph,  you  say,  "Instead  of  focusing 
Federal  resources  on  improving  this  know-how,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  often  looked  to  other  institutions  to  develop  the  basic 
skills  of  youth."  Could  you  elaborate  on  that? 

Mr.  Husk.  I  think  that  this  relates  back  to  the  point  I  was  just 
alluding  to.  Outside  of  the  school  system,  somehow,  we  have  cast 
some  sainthood  around  people  who  deal  in  basic  skills  training,  and 
so  forth,  that  they  can  somehow  take  a  population  and  educate 
them  in  basic  skills,  and  the  public  school  cannot. 

I  think  what  we  are  saying  here  is  that  there  ought  to  be  trust. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  need  an  example. 

Mr.  Husk.  Perhaps  Ms.  Rockwell  could  give  you  a  specific  exam- 
ple more  than  I  can.  I  am  thinking  more  of  the  kinds  of  services 
that  are  provided  by  private  corporations  that  are  getting  into  the 
basic  skills  business.  I  am  talking  about  co)  nunity-based  organiza- 
tions that  proclaim  to  have  a  basic  skills  capability,  and  that  sort 
of  thing,  and  perhaps  having  more  incentive  for  the  youngster. 

Let's  take  the  youngster  that  we  are  talking  about.  He  is  from  a 
low-income  family.  He  is  another  statistic.  Fifteen  percent  of  them 
look  for  some  funds  to  support  their  family.  Of  course,  the  luring 
into  that  particular  sector  is  much  more  alluring  when  you  are 
offering  them  some  stipend  for  going  into  that  sector. 

What  I  am  saying  is,  given  the  same  kind  of  support,  the  public 
school  system  may  be  able  to  develop  some  alternative  programs 
which  are  as  equally  effective,  and  provide  an  opportunity  for  the 
child  to  come  back  to  the  public  school  system,  finish,  and  get  on 
track. 
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Mr.  Miller.  At  the  risk  of  controversy,  let  me  repeat  a  statement 
that  I  made  in  my  office  this  morning,  which  created  some  contro- 
versy there. 

Why  don't  we  just  educate  these  young  people,  and  let  industry 
train  them? 

Dr.  Wood.  There  are  two  ways  to  begin  to  respond  to  that.  The 
first  is  that  the  definition  of  education  now,  I  think,  is  a  definition 
that  now  has  to  include  the  question  of  competency,  whether  you 
are  going  back  to  basics  or  forward  to  fundamentals. 

The  definition  now  has  to  include  the  capacity  to  cope  particular- 
ly in  the  years  ahead,  or  try  to  change  the  idea  that  education  at 
the  elementary  or  secondary  level  is  best  demonstrated  by  the 
capacity  to  go  on  to  college,  and  by  academic  advance,  and  the  fact 
that  career  and  job  direction  is  not  an  equal  path. 

For  the  8  years  that  I  was  president  of  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts, I  observed  a  40  percent  attrition  rate  in  the  freshman 
class,  which  meant  to  me  that  those  young  people  were  in  college 
because  of  peer  pressure  and  parental  pressure,  and  because  it  just 
did  not  look  respectable  to  go  to  career. 

The  second  point  is,  why  not  turn  it  over  to  industry,  and  why 
not  encourage  them  to  develop  the  programs,  which  we  are  doing 
in  the  trilateral  situation  in  Boston.  It  means  two  things:  One,  give 
the  industry  that  is  employing  the  opportunity  to  shape  the  young 
person's  career.  Second,  you  have  no  guarantee  of  permanence  and 
promotion,  as  well  as  entry. 

I  have  had  a  number  of  inquiries  in  Boston  saying  to  me:  **Why 
don't  you  turn  out  machinists  for  X,  Y,  or  Z  company,  because 
otherwise  they  will  go  to  the  Sunbelt."  I  think  I  have  an  obligation 
to  have  the  young  person  make  his  or  her  own  choices,  provide 
them  with  where  the  job  trends  are  going,  but  to  not  have  it 
mandated  by  an  enterprise  that  necessarily  will  look  at  the  bottom 
line  of  the  profit  and  loss  statement. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  would  argue,  and  will  for  a  second  here,  that  my 
statement  does  not  necessarily  require  either  of  those  two  answers. 
I  guess  part  of  my  problem  with  this  legislation  is  that  I  view 
education,  and  to  the  extent  that  it  is  successful,  as  increasing  an 
individuaPs  options  in  life. 

So  my  concern  is,  when  I  read  at  the  bottom  of  page  6  about 
whether  we  were  so-called  job-ready  youth  and  high-risk  youth,  my 
concern  is  that  I  don't  think  people  left  high  school  in  the  9th  or 
10th  grade  because  of  the  lack  of  a  good  vocational  education.  I 
don't  think  that  the  junior  high  students  are  going  to  not  go  to  the 
9th  grade  because  of  the  lack  of  a  good  vocational  education 
system.  I  think  that  it  is  more  a  question  of  whether  the  school 
system  they  were  attending  had  the  resources  to  meet  their  aca- 
demic needs,  challenges,  and  what-have-you  in  the  so-called  basic 
education. 

My  concern  is  that  maybe  in  some  of  the  things  we  have  been 
discussing  in  the  context  of  this  legislation— I  think  your  testimony 
is  contrary  to  this— I  am  concerned  that  we  are  suggesting  that  we 
set  up  somewhat  of  a  tracking  system  and  a  safety  net  for  those 
high-risk  youth.  That  the  answer  to  these  children's  problems, 
where  they  have  failed,  the  system  has  failed,  their  families  have 
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failed,  or  something  has  gone  wrong,  is  now  this  vocational  educa- 
tion prc  t^rain  at  the  end. 

Ms.  Ruck  WELL.  Mr.  Miller,  I  would  like  to  go  back  first  to  your 
original  statement,  and  use  a  parallel  in  handicapped  education, 
which  I  think  is  appropriate. 

It  was  very  easy  prior  to  the  passage  of  Public  Law  94-142  to  say, 
'  Let  the  institutions  care  for  those  children,"  or  whatever  the 
private  agency  in  the  community  happened  to  be.  The  fundamental 
difference  between  the  responsibility  of  the  public  school  and  the 
responsibility  of  that  institution  was  that  we  are  not  selective 
about  our  student  body.  That  institution  could  have  been  selective 
about  the  student  body  and  say,  "Yes,  we  are  achieving  100  percent 
with  the  students  that  are  sent  to  us.'* 

Mr.  Miller.  Exactly.  If  I  read  page  G  correctly,  what  was  happen- 
ing with  the  rehabilitation  and  the  education  of  the  handicapped 
was  that  there  was  a  process  of  creaming  going  on. 

Ms.  Rockwell.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Miller.  We  took  those  who  were  sort  of  acceptable  in  the 
school  setting,  and  we  let  them  come.  Others  were  shunted  off  to 
institutions,  or  the  closet,  as  somebody  said  earlier,  and  left  at 
home. 

Up  until  Mrs.  Chisholm  and  myself  got  involved  in  the  vocation- 
al education  reauthorization,  we  were  spending  $30  million  for 
home  economics  for  nongainful  employment.  I  suspect  that  there 
has  been  a  creaming  process  that  has  gone  on  within  the  vocation- 
al education  institutions  in  this  country.  I  suspect  maybe  that  is 
why  they  could  not  answer  the  question  of  what  percentage  of 
money  has  started  to  flow,  with  the  direct  congressional  mandate, 
to  the  urban  centers. 

My  concern  is  that  now  to  address  the  urban  centers'  problems, 
we  are  representing  that  somehow  the  vocational  education  is  the 
answer  to  the  problem.  I  don't  think  it  is.  I  think  that  it  is  those 
first  10  years  in  school,  and  vocational  education  becomes  an 
answer  for  a  student  who  is  noi  able  to  exercise  the  options. 

I  put  employment  and  education  on  an  absolute  equal  par.  It  is  a 
question,  did  that  youngster,  at  whatever  grade  level,  in  fact  exer- 
cise a  free  option  to  choose  from  those  training  programs,  or  an 
employment  program,  or  work  study  program,  or  to  go  to  commu- 
nity college,  or  vocational  training  institute,  or  whatever. 

Ms.  Rockwell.  You  are  getting  to  the  real  heart  of  what  is 
different  education  system  in  this  country  and  in  other  countries, 
whore  the  tracking  starts  at  a  very  early  stage.  This  is  what  has 
cuncerned  me  about  the  guidelines  in  the  regulations  for  the  initia- 
tive, where  you  have  competition  among  individual  schools  in  a 
school  district.  I  think  that  would  compound  the  problem. 

I  think  we  need  to  do  that  from  a  central  administration,  so  that 
we  do  not  have  a  school  that  then  becomes  labeled  "the  vocational 
schoor  in  the  school  district.  In  a  desegregated  school  system,  we 
would  have  great  problem  with  that  in  any  case. 

There  are  many  school  districts  in  the  country  who  operate 
vocational  education  centers,  exclusively  vocational  education  cen- 
ters, who  give  different  diplomas— one  an  academic  diploma,  and 
the  other  a  vocational  education  diploma. 
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If  you  would  look  at  the  figures  and  the  ratio  percentages  of  the 
students  involved  in  those  programs,  I  dare  say  that  you  will  find 
considerable  resegregation  going  on.  This  is  one  of  the  concerns  I 
have  about  that  particular  guideline,  because  I  think  that  it  is  a 
real  danger  that  vocational  education  then  becomes  a  segregated 
education  for  the  lower  quarter  of  the  achievers  in  a  school  district, 
who  tend  to  be  minority  children,  who  then  have  trouble  the  rest 
of  their  life  and  are  being  short-changed  by  the  system. 

Dr.  Wood.  I  think  you  have  just  stated  more  succinctly  and  more 
effectively  certainly  than  I  have,  or  perhaps  any  other  member  of 
the  panel,  the  central  thrust  of  the  second  class  citizenship  of 
vocational  education  and  that  separate  world.  The  opportunity  that 
the  legislation  provides  is  to,  one,  bring  it  in  the  general  world  and, 
second,  to  relate  both  with  the  scatter  of  job  CBO  agencies  and 
with  the  private  sector. 

Really  what  appeals  to  me  are  the  links  that  are  specified  from 
PIC  through  the  Labor  Department,  and  through  education.  But  it 
places  education  front  and  center.  I  think  what  appeals  to  me, 
having  tried  multiagency  collaboration  for  more  years  than  I  care 
to  remember,  there  is  a  bilateral  characteristic  of  this  legislation  in 
title  I  and  title  II  that  I  think  might  just  be  feasible  and  might  just 
be  able  to  be  brought  about. 

Mr.  Husk.  Mr.  Miller,  may  I  also  point  out  that  I  think  that  in 
our  testimony,  when  we  talk  about  vocational  education,  we  raise 
the  very  point  that  you  raise  and  that  is,  we  don't  feel  that  the 
options  of  the  local  decisionmakers  ought  to  be  impinged  on  by 
some  agency  which  is  removed  and  which  has  been  largely  unre- 
sponsive. 

I  think  one  of  the  facts  that  was  not  brought  out  many  times 
with  regard  to  vocational  education  is  that  vocational  education  is 
really  a  local  system  for  the  most  part.  It  is  something  that  is 
operating  at  the  local  level.  We  have  a  lot  of  things  that  we  need  to 
work  on,  including  some  of  the  problems  that  we  talked  about.  One 
of  the  things  that  we  don't  need  is  to  put  the  level  of  decision  up  to 
some  other  level  at  the  State  level  where  it  might  not  have  been 
responsive  in  the  first  place. 

We  talked  about  the  data  that  you  asked  about  earlier  on.  The 
fact  that  8.1  percent  of  the  stations,  and  23  percent  of  the  young- 
sters are  in  those  big  cities,  and  yet  how  much  funds  are  flowing 
that  way  as  a  result  of  the  1976  act.  We  conclude  that  the  same 
percentage  of  funds  is  flowing  to  those  school  districts  as  did  in 
1968. 

Now  there  may  have  been  some  changes.  There  may  have  been 
some  increase,  but  they  are  very  small.  Maybe  the  problem  for  the 
State  vocational  education  agency  is  trying  to  take  the  same  block 
of  resources  and  target  them,  because  basically  from  197(>  until  last 
year  they  were  at  level  funded  figures  each  year. 

Congress  passed  a  new  initiative,  but  it  said:  "No  more  money 
for  that.  You  have  to  retarget  and  refocus  what  you  are  doing.'*  So 
some  of  the  language  in  the  legislation  is  ambiguous.  It  talks  about 
fiscal  need.  If  you  look  at  a  city,  and  you  look  at  the  tax  base  of 
commercial  industries,  and  so  forth  and  so  on,  it  looks  wealthy 
comparatively  to  the  rest  of  the  State,  yet  it  could  be  the  basis 
upon  which  a  State  could  say:  '*You  have  got  wealth  there.  We  will 


put  the  money  over  here  in  this  other  country  which  does  not  have 
that  taxable  commercial  wealth,'*  not  taking  into  account  that  the 
same  State  bodies  in  the  State  legislature  has  already  passed  limits 
as  to  how  much  you  can  go  to  that  local  tax  base  to  pay  for  the 
education  programs  there. 

The  other  question  that  you  asked  about  why  don't  we  leave  the 
training  to  those  outside  of  education.  I  think  my  response  to  that 
is,  I  think  we  do.  There  is  hardly  an  individual,  no  matter  what 
education  institution  they  come  from,  that  comes  to  an  employer, 
including  yourself,  where  you  doiVt  have  to  do  some  training  into 
the  specifics  of  what  you  have  to  do  in  your  job,  or  what  your 
endeavor  is.  I  think  that  that  kind  of  thing  still  goes  on. 

I  think  what  the  claim  of  vocational  education  is  that  they 
provide  a  range  of  services  and  a  range  of  programs  that  can  be 
applied  to  almost  any  training  for  the  graduate,  and  they  can  apply 
that.  This  is  the  claim  that  they  make,  and  they  have  a  fairly  good 
record  for  those  who  go  through  it.  But  it  has  been  creamed,  I 
think. 

Mr.  Miller.  My  concern  is  that  I  see  a  number,  at  least  in 
California,  and  I  assume  that  it  is  present  elsewhere,  in  employer 
specific  training.  The  telephone  company  comes  and  says:  *'We 
anticipate  the  need  for  100  long  distance  operators.  Will  you  train 
them.'  They  train  them.  The  Safeway  store  says:  "We  need  10 
warehousemen.  Will  you  train  them?"  Standard  Oil  of  California 
needs  so  many  computer  people  for  their  credit  card  operation,  and 
they  train  theni.  They  use  a  lot  of  public  resources  to  train  their 
people,  and  it  is  the  old  argument  again— do  you  put  those  re- 
sources at  the  front  end  or  do  you  put  them  at  the  tail  end? 

Obviously,  I  have  been  affected  by  the  hearings  we  have  had  on 
secondary  .schools.  Ono  of  the  things  raised  by  many  of  the  wit- 
nesses, both  those  who  testified  about  the  success  of  the  high 
schools  and  those  who  testified  to  the  failures  of  the  high  schools, 
was  that  the  high  schools  continue  to  inherit  a  number  of  stu- 
dents—I don't  know  whether  it  is  more  than  last  year  or  less— but 
a  number  of  students  who  simply  are  not  well  prepared  in  the  so- 
called  "basics"  or  "fundamentals." 

My  concern  is,  do  we  not  have  a  way  to  break  the  production 
chain  of  those  young  people.  If  I  could  turn  out  people  who  were 
proficient  in  the  general  education  fields,  who  could  read,  write, 
and  compute,  I  suspect  they  could  get  jobs  as  long  distance  opera- 
tors. I  suspect  that,  wi^h  some  front-end  training,  they  could  get 
jobs  as  machinists. 

I  don't  know.  Maybe  that  is  too  naive  in  today's  specialized 
world.  It  is  the  old  question— you  have  to  have  experience  to  get 
the  job,  but  you  can't  get  the  experience  without  the  job.  Maybe 
vocational  education  provides  that,  and  I  know  in  fact  that  it  does 
do  that  in  many  cases. 

My  real  concern  is  that  we  are  not  substituting  here  a  cosmetic 
approach  to  what  are  some  very  fundamental  failures  in  that 
child's  academic  background.  I  believe  that  far  more  children  can 
excel  in  our  school  system  today  than  do.  If  that  belief  is  realistic, 
then  I  am  concerned  as  to  where  we  should  apply  the  resources 
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Mr.  Bins.  Again.  Mr.  Miller,  I  think  you  have  to  couch  your 
analysis  in  a  historical  period  of  change  that  is  occurring  daily  in 
major  cities  across  the  country,  and  also  changes  in  the  goals  and 
objectives  of  the  larger  society,  of  the  Nation  itself.  The  fact  that 
the  rate  of  high  school  graduation  has  significantly  increased  in 
this  country,  implies  something,  I  believe.  There  is  some  proficien- 
cy associated  with  that. 

You  have  to  keep  in  mind,  too,  as  I  have  tried  to  indicate,  the 
urban  school  systems  have  undergone  a  period  of  destabilization. 
That  period  began  with  many  of  the  changes  that  did  begin  to 
occur  in  the  late  IDotrs  and  lOfiO's.  I  am  talking  about  rural  desta- 
bilization. Part  of  it  was  caused  by  the  competing  elements,  the 
competing  institutions  that  began  to  be  created  in  contrast  to  those 
institutions.  There  are  a  number  of  institutions  that  we  are  now 
learning  to  live  with  effectively  because  we  have  to.  They  are 
serving  basic  good  purposes. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  many  community  based  institutions 
which  got  their  big  shot  in  the  arm  during  the  early  1960's  and  so 
on,  have  in  fact  become  competitors  in  a  very  real  sense.  We  have 
a  similar  situation  with  the  urban  school  institution.  As  we  contin- 
ue to  trace  the  change,  we  are  at  a  point  of  synthesis. 

I  think  that  we  are  at  the  point  that  Dr.  Wood  described  where 
systems  are  beginning  to  reorganize,  are  beginning  to  restabilize. 
They  are  beginning  to  redefine  their  missions.  They  are  beginning 
to  set  standards  for  high  school  graduation,  for  movement  between 
grades.  They  are  beginning  to  eliminate  social  promotions  which 
became  quite  fashionable  during  a  certain  period  of  the  1960's  and 
early  1970's.  They  are  beginning  to  renew  their  basic  mission  of 
education,  which  is  what  they  are  designed  for  and  can  do. 

You  also  have  to  keep  in  mind  the  additional  objectives  that  not 
only  society,  but  the  Federal  Government  has  placed  on  these  very 
basic  institutions  at  a  period  in  time  when  their  strength  was  at  a 
minimum.  Their  strength  continues  to  remain  in  a  very  vulnerable 
state  because  of  the  financial  situation  confronting  those  institu- 
tions. 

Concerning  your  question  about  vocational  education,  I  don't 
think  that  there  was  anything  in  our  testimony,  or  at  least  I  hope 
not.  to  imply  that  we  see  vocational  education  as  the  panacea  for 
the  particular  problems  that  this  particular  population  of  young 
people  has. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  distinction  based  on  what  I  observed  in 
the  youth  employment  program  between  vocational  education  as 
we  talk  abotjt  it.  and  vocational  education  as  we  see  it  in  terms  of 
actual  services  for  young  people. 

For  example,  the  fact  that  you  can  take  a  young  person  not 
motivated  for  one  reason  or  another — you  can  blame  it  on  the 
school.  You  can  blame  it  on  the  young  person.  The  fact  is  that 
there  are  many  young  people  who  are  not  motivated  to  deal  with 
the  basic  skills. 

We  discovered  in  looking  at  programs  that  one  of  the  carrots 
that  the  districts  began  to  use  in  their  youth  employment  program 
were  things  that  they  were  borrowing  from  the  vocational  educa- 
tion experiences  and  histories.  These  young  people  were  responding 
to  those  carrots  in  addition  to  the  renewed  leadership.  The  fact 
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Ih.tl  ihi«  HU|HM  inli'iuli'tit  ;in(l  the  honnl  i»l  I'diuiit  um  \vrri»  comniit- 
i«m|  1o  s\«nk>HK    Hul  (Joinj:  ^nnu'thui^;  (or  Htat  |»;irtuuliit  hit  i{>n 

ih.n    h.i-.   no!    H'HM\r«l  .in>    .itlt'Mtmn.  .u»>    spolli^^ht    iii   l  fu'  piist 

S«i  I  think  thjil  It  IN  how  >,m  horitjw  tnun  t  hosr  proK^tains.  aiui 
U't.:iti  to  i.iti>tiiKt  a  UKallv  tl.'siKiUMi  pn>^iain  that  ki-fps  tht'st- 
\«»unn  pvopl..  HI  si'honl,  luo\ln^^  towarti  a  ffitififtl  hi>4}i  soliool 
thploma.  \shiih  will  i.;ivt'  th.'in  a  sln)t  at  thi>  joh  inarkt't  aiul  t  hf 
|Ht?N|««t>i-()ntlai  \  rdui  at  ion 

\h  NVmou  I  woultl  sunply  hkr  to  say  that  tho  uncii-rlvinK  strat- 
fk:\  that  I  think  tho  hill  roptfsonts  and  it  is  a  st tatt'^'v  "l hat  iiuho 
and  mot  I'  o|  t  hr  i;n>at  cit  N  school  systt'nis  havr  ronir  to.  thn>U)?fiout 
th.'  hMio^  .iiul  l!t7n  s  thi>  school  sy'stt'tus  livt>d  in  splendid  isolation, 
took  th<'  social  and  latial  Oi>nnuts  as  institutions,  hardiv  knew 
thrir  coutitiTparts  in  lahor  i\tu\  private  industry,  and  trii*d'to  it 
alniHv  That  was  a  torrihly  danm«rt>us  stratt'^;y 

As  I  trit'd  to  inthoatt'  to  Mr.  Hawkins,  it  is  roallv  tho  ofTort  to  try 
tt»  »4«'t  l>»'yoiul  just  casual  cooperation  It  is  the  capacity  to  acknowi- 
<  d«e  that  there  will  always  he  separate  turfs  in  the  *Kedeial  CJov- 
«-ttunent  and  we  would  like  to  have  sonu*  capacity  to  meld  in  a 
«.(>niinon  t'Oterprise  at  the  local  level. 

I  appreciate  very  tnuch  yi>ur  questions,  and  particularly  your 
i-onct'rns  an«l  the  cotrtrihut  ions  that  you  liave  made  to  the  re- 
fashioning' and  reshaping'  of  the  pro^rariis  in  lej^islat  ion. 

Mr  Mil  l  KK  Thank  you. 

Mr.  IIitsK.  Mr.  Miller.  Just  in  response  to  the  number  of'studeats 
in  basic  skills  unprepared  and  the  kind  of  testimony  that  was 
taken  under  the  si'condary  school  review,  the  thin^  that  impressed 
me  the  tn<ist  about  those  who  were  successful  was  thev  did  not  use 
that  as  an  excuse.  They  had  the  same  kind  of  pupils^  coming?  into 
their  schools,  but  somehow  they  dealt  with  the  problem  and  the 
issue  when  they  u<>t  there. 

S<»  I  would  rather  build  tin  the  record  t>t  th<ise  school  systems, 
thati  those  who  testified  that  because  the  kids  came  unprepared! 
wf  were  not  able  to  provide  services  to  them.  That  is  why  I  tried  to 
hmhli^ht  in  our  testinumy,  in  the  initial  remarks,  that  we  are 
trying'  tt>  build  upon  some  local  initiatives.  Those  local  initiatives 
are  sometimes  very  isolated,  and  only  small  efforts.  What  we  are 
trym^i  Ut  do  here  is  have  the  opportunity  to  brin^  those  efforts  into 
more  places,  more  sites,  such  as  is  bein^  done  in  New  York  City 
and  other  places,  and  see  whether  we  can  replicate  and  provide  the 
basic  skills  services  to  youn^;sters.  and  n<:)t  use  this  as  an  excuse 
that  because  someone  came  at  this  reading  level  to  our  seventh 
^ratle.  we  were  unable  to  prepare  them  to  read  and  write. 

Mr.  MiiJ.KK.  We  are  exactly  on  the  sam€»  waveleng^th.  If  I  thouj^ht 
that  this  le^islaticm  would  do  that.  I  would  jump  at  it  in  a  moment. 

I  am  very  concerned  with  how  we  are  spreading  the  money 
around,  because  1  think  there  are  probably  thousands  of  local 
initiatives  that  have  been  worked  out  by  people  who  have  far  more 
expertise  than  anybody  on  this  committee,  or  anybody  in  this 
I'on^ress.  which,  but  for  tlie  w^int  of  resources,  could  be  even  more 
successful. 

My  concern  is  that  we  reinforce  those  success€»s  because  if  I  was 
stunned  by  anything.  I  was  stunned  by  the  attitude  of  the  people 
who  came  in  on  the  morning'  of  hearin^'^s  on  "schools  that  work," 
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because  many  of  those  people  were  without  resources,  but  they  had 
some  attitude,  some  manner  in  which  they  were  determined  they 
were  ^joinf?  to  make  a  success  out  oi*  those  students.  I  daresay  that 
their  students  were  probably  not  the  most  beautiful  people  in  the 
country. 

This  is  what  I  am  seeking  to  reinforce,  and  to  knock  down  some 
of  those  barriers  that  prevent  the  cooperation.  Yet,  I  find  that  in 
many  are^is  people  have  overcome  what  are  perceived  barriers,  and 
are  working  together — labor,  business,  schools,  and  public  service, 
and  so  forth.  That  is  the  goal.  I  am  very  concerned  here  that  I  am 
dealing  more  with  a  political  document  than  I  am  with  an  educa- 
tional document, 

I  will  be  very  blunt  about  it,  I  am  concerned  because  I  think  it  is 
clear,  you  all  testified  that  this  may  be  our  best  chance  in  a  long 
time  to  put  new  resources  and  some  new  concepts  to  work.  But  1 
think  that  there  is  a  burden  of  proof  that  has  to  be  met. 

It  is  not  coming  from  a  hostile  background,  I  would  give  my 
eyeteeth  to  think  that  we  could  go  out  and  dxy  some  of  the  things 
that  this  panel  has  talked  about,  and  other  people  have  talked 
about  over  the  last  year.  But  there  is  a  burden  of  proof  that  has  to 
be  overcome  so  that  this  does  not  become  a  damaging  mark  against 
any  further  contributions  by  the  Federal  level,  as  so  many  pro- 
gr:  have.  This  is  my  real  concern*  You  see,  I  don't  think  that  we 
have  all  the  wisdom  here. 

There  are  people  who  have  made  the  thing  work  under  the  most 
adverse  circumstan  es.  Some  reward  ought  to  be  there  for  those 
efforts.  I  just  think  i  mt  we  ought  to  make  that  effort  at  this  level. 
I  don't  know  the  an-  ver  yet.  I  am  not  that  sophisticated,  but  I 
know  the  goal,  I  think. 

Thank  you  for  your  p.  ^ticipation,  and  for  listening  to  me, 

Ms,  Rockwell.  Occasic  0!y  it  would  behoove  all  of  us  who  are 
elected  officials  to  take  ad  ntage  of  th<Pt  political  realities  and  use 
them,  which  may  be  true  oi  mis  legislation. 

Mr.  Miller.  One  of  the  things  we  are  finding  as  a  political 
reality  is  that  proposition  13  has  brought  more  cooperation  be- 
tween agencies  in  California  than  we  ever  had  before,  but  I  am  not 
quite  ready  to  embrace  it. 

Ms.  Rockwell.  I  share  that  thought. 

I  think  Dr.  Wood  said  it  very  well,  when  he  said  that  we,  in  the 
public  schools,  had  lived  in  splendid  isolation  for  some  time.  We  no 
longer  can  afford  it,  eitVier  physically  or  fiscally.  I  think  you  will 
find  more  and  more  school  districts  embarked  on  innovative  kinds 
of  cooperation  with  local  business,  the  community,  and  local  gov- 
ernment. That  is  what  I  would  hope  would  be  encouraged  with  this 
legislation,  rather  than  hindered. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  hope  so,  too.  But  as  I  read  the  outline,  it  looks  to 
me  like  we  are  reinventing  the  wheel,  when  there  are  already  a  lot 
of  people  who  are  -doing  what  w^e  want  them  to  do  in  this  legisla- 
tion. Why  don*t  we  send  them  the  resources  to  expand  and  to 
improve  on  what  they  are  already  doing.  We  have  the  principal  so 
busy  in  this  legislation,  one  more  school  site  council,  and  we  will 
have  to  have  an  assistant  principal  to  run  the  school.  I  am  just 
concerned-  that  we  are  doing  a  little  more  than  meets  the  eye. 

Thank  you  very  much. 
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These  hearings  will  continue  tomorrow  morning  at  9:80. 
[Whereupon,  at  1:25  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  recessed,  to  recon- 
vene at  9:30  a.m.,  Wednesday,  February  27,  1980. J 

[Material  submitted  for  inclusion  in  the  record  follows:] 
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Additions  to  Prepared  Statement  of  Dr.  Gene  Bottoms,  Executive 

Director 

-^rnericaji  Vocational  Asscxrxation 
Additions  tjo  the 
President's  Youth  Initiative 


Respaonses  to  tte  House  Subcormittee  on 
Elementaxy,    Secondary  &  Vocational  Ed^jcation 


COngressnan  Miller: 

"...V5e  had  some  disoussxon  on  the    CVocational  F-duc-ation  I^iw)  vosterday  

P^^Q^^^y  setting  and  consideration  of  applications  tr^'  the  State.     One  of  the  first  * 
priorities  mentioned  is  the  locat-ion   (of  tunds)    in  econcmical3y  depressed  areas  a^-^d 
in  ar;eas  of  h_\ghi  unemplpyirent.     Wl-^t  is  happening  with  the  Jirp-lerrentation  of  that 
section?    What  I  think  I  am  talking  atout  is  under  th^  title  of  General  Applications, 
Section  106,   Stjbseotion  S(a).    u4aich  lai's  out  how  a  State,    in  considering  the  acoro- 
val  of  such  applications  from  the  locaa  agencies,   shall  aive  priorif.'  to  applica-ts 
which  are  located  in  econcm.  =ally  depress^  areas  and  :ireas  of  hicrh  rates  of  unernplox^- 
ment,  and  ur-aJ^le  to  provide  the  resources^  necessary  to  reet  the  v^ational  education^ 
needs  of  those  areas  without  federal  assistance.      I   just  wnder  if  that  had  been 
UT^leiTfented*  " 


A\.7V  Response: 

The  priorities  indicated  itj  the  Vocational  Education  l^w  94^482)  regar- 

ding the  allocation  of  funds  to  6epress€?»-i  areas  have  been  obseir^ed  by  adr-imstrators 
3t  the    *atiorial  ar>d  state  level,   in  so  far  as  possible  under  the  t^xisting  forrrr^a 
in  Rules  and  Re^gxilations , 

"he  law  provides  an  allocation  of  funds  to  Statjes-     This  forrrr^a  does  not 
account  for  the  great  differences  between  the  S-ua-c.^s  and  for   the  fact  that  a  depressed 
ccxrrnunity  jjn  one  State  may  not  meet  the  definition  of  a  depressed  corrTiuriitv  in  another 
State-     The  Vocational  Education  formula  is  based  upon: 

1.  Population  aged  15-19    (50%  of  the  funds) 

2.  Population  aged  20-24  (20%  of  the  funds) 
3*     Peculation  aged  25-55   (15%  of  the  furvis) 

.4.     An  equalization  requir-enent  based  upon  the  curt.  Tulative 

effects  of  all  3  criteria  listed  above   (15%  of  the  funds) 

Tliis  fonTrJLla  does  not  allow  for  targeting  vocational  education  funds  to 
depressed  areas,  but  targets  funds  to  States  whc^re  the  detcrTTLX ration  is  then  rade 
as  to  the  relativity  tOf  need  witKin  that  State.     T^iis  is  both  a  strength  and  a  u«ea>:- 
ness  of  the  Vocational.  Education  l.aw.     It  is  a  strength  in  that  the  States  have  the 
flexibility*  to  plan  a  coi^rehensive  progrnm  and  that  there  is  recognitj.cn  that  \-c<:ationaJ 
education  is  rot  only  necessary  fcr  disadvantar-ed  c::tizens  in  depressed  ai^eas.     It  is 
a  weakness  in  that  the  states  must  consider  the  cacrrnunities  dec^ressed  accordina  to 
several  criteria,   even  criteria  outside  the  federal  education  laws  such  as  data  frcrr; 
the  U,S.  DepajTtJnent  of  Ccrnierce,     TTiis  mam^  times  will  place  corrroini  ties  ir  a  pi^sition 
to  be  classified         depressed  and  cause  the  \Txratior*al  education  fun:is  tc  be  v.-^c^^iy 
dissesnlnated  and  not  concentrated  into  certain  target  areas.     Also,   -^any  t.r^-s    .  rJxraticn- 
al  education  within  the  local  oorrrnoni ti trs  is  a  p^trt  of  a   long  list  of  priorities.  ' 
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Coi    r ess;  tan  Mi-ller/ 
AVA 

Wtven  rratxrhirig  fuixis  axe  requxre^d  in  order  to  entaco  focir--ral  dollars,  tihese  funds  axe 
iiiuitje^  as  are  irany  resources  in  dopressoo  carmarLitiltrs ♦  Tt^ereioro  it:  iii  aetr iirtfn'Lal 
to  attraetang  federal  dollars  Into  tJiese  depress* -d  crarjnjnl'cli^s . 

*I1ie  October  3^    1977*  Federal  R^ist:&r  Rules  ajTd  Reg-olations  for  PI.  94-432 
broadly  categoriiios  "econcr;icalTy  depressed  areas" .      In  Se^otulon  104,141,  tihe  Statues 
2ire  direcrtjed  to  oonsider  applications  ifor  fvmdirjg  t^iat  d.O'flnc  "eooncrrdcally  depressed 
areas"  acxx^rding  to   (I)    the  financial  aJbility  of  LEA*s  to  provide  x'ocational  odiAjatic: 
ser^'ices,   axid    (2)    the  relative  nvmber  or  concentration  cf  Ic***  inccrie  fnni^lios  or  i_ndz^ 
vid^ls  witl^in  sucli  acjerjCies. 

in  this  regard,    the  e>:  is  ting  construct  of  the.-  VocatJ^onal  rii-Ji;ation  L-jiw  and 
ccxnpanion  Rules  and  Hecula tio r*s  ^lave  pro\"ided  a  rra>iijnjwiiT.  c^rrount  of  f  lc--x:  bili  t>*  t::)  Staties 
to  apportion  their  federal  V'_-:i^tJ.ori:il  education  dollars  to  econccrdcally  depressed  arcfi^r , 
whether  they  be  depressed  inner  cities  or  depressed  rurcil  caTrrrunitles .  >terfeovGr, 
according  to  Departrnent  of  ^^crrmerce  data,   rr*any  states  —  such  as  Vxrgir-ia  —  are  classi- 
fied as  loo  percent  eoonomically  depressed,.     T^^erefore,   whll^  this   flexibility  In  the 
law's  interpretatJLon  is  a  ccrnr7t*ndable  effort  to  perrrdt  local  deterrra nation  cf  federal 
vocat^lcnal  education  expenditures ^    it  has  %''irtually  prohibited  any  collection  of  "hard 
date;"  to  single  O'^t,    for  oxainple,   the  percentage  of   federal  ^.'oc;ational  oducTtion  dollars 
spent:  solely  in  urbctn  areas  of  high  un<3nplo_.-TTient .      In  addition,  as  wr^s  rronticned  in 
the  hearing^    the  lac->:  of  \»ocational  edijcation  facilities   in  urban  arc-^as  precludes  tar- 
geting prograrrtratic  dollars  for  clients  who  singly  have  no  -^ocr^ssiijl-r  vocational  educa- 
tion facilities. 

The   focus  of  President  Carter's  Youth  Initiative,   on  the  other  hand,  does 
nore  narrowly  define  econciaically  depressed  areas  a: id  areas  cf  rilgh  unerolo^TnenTi. 
As  such,   it  will  allow  greater  targeting  of   federal  vocational  tBducation  dcllars.  v.^hile 
the  ccmingling  of  federal,   state  and  local  funds  has  characteristically  been  a  strength 
of  '-ocational  education,   it  has  rrvide  it  a  much  rncre  difficult  process  to  isolate  tJie 
dollar  figures  that  solely  reflect  the  ln^:acr.  of   federal  '^/ocaticr^al  -^ucation  funds  in 
eooncrrically  d*^pressed  areas  arjd  aireas  of  high  unerr^lo^Tnent,     For  exar^^le,   although*  we 
are  pleased  that  U.S.    Office  of  Education  data   for  progran:  year   15  78   indicate  we  are 
scr^.-ing  1,797,631  educationally  and  eoonorrically  disad-v.-antago-i  mdiv^d^^ls,   arid,    in  the 
aggre<;ate,   are  srx^nding  S498,016,909  for  disad^^^ntaged  clients*  we  Knos'  that:  only  10.  f 
percent  were  federal  exrendltures  and  93,4  percent  wore  starr  and  local  ncrji^s,  7T*e 
fcideral  oomnitjnent  has  lagged  far  behind  the  resources  of  stc^e  and  local  acvGmrients. 
In  effect,    the  rrost  accurate  assessrv^t  of  the   irrTpleriontation  of  Seotior  106(5^  of 
PL  94-482  recognizes  tl^e  rr^^riendous  latlt^jde  cf   ^he  law's   frxrus   in  *^n'     : i twr r:  nation 
of  CiOonaricall\'  depressed  areas  and  reflect;^  the  c"..;rren*:  a.^optrirr.  bv-  rr^'    ^--.itt-F  c^t 
mt-er;a   to  noet  t^.*  s  prcvis^cn,     Tho  focur  of  tho  \'^\:-J',  Ir.:  t  ..it         w  -lii  .i.Zrv^f-^o 
rruch  cf   the  probl^'^  of  oo:3cortt_r^ tir;:;   fedortil    fundr:   to  d*. t-:  t  5:^*.       :ir^  -:r-  'i^    \f  rr— 

ocr  tec  br.*  t:^»o  .'-s-.  c^n  can  'v'oc a  t-      r.  1  /-s soc  nation, 
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HEARINGS  ON  THE  PRESIDEINT^S  VOUTH 
EDUCATION  AND  EMPI^OYMENT  INITIATIVF: 


VVKDNKSDAY,  FKBRUARY  27,  19S0 

House  of  Representatives, 
Subcommittee  on  Elementarv,  Secondary, 

AND  Vocational  Education, 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  IXC. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  9:45  a.m.,  pursuant  to  recess,  in  room 
217i5,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins  (chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Members  present:  Representatives  Perkins,  Ford,  Miller,  Kildee, 
Buchanan,  and  Erdahl- 

Staff  present:  John  F,  Jennings,  majority  counsel;  Nancy  Kober, 
staff  assistant;  Richard  DiEugenio,  minority  legislative  associate; 
and  Jennifer  Vance,  minority  senior  legislative  associate. 

Chairman  Perkins.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order* 

The  Subcommittee  on  Elementary,  Secondary,  and  Vocational 
Education  is  continuing  hearings  today  on  the  President's  youth 
education  and  employment  initiative. 

Today,  we  will  hear  from  a  panel  representing  the  National 
Education  Association.  They  will  be  followed  by  representatives  of 
the  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers  and  the  Kentucky  State 
Department  of  Education.  Then  we  will  hear  from  a  panel  repre- 
senting the  National  School  Boards  Association*. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  welcome  all  of  the  participants  in 
today's  hearings.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  welcome  the  NEA 
at  this  time,  and  to  hear  from  you,  Mr.  Green,  assistant  director 
for  legislation,  and  Mr.  Lestina,  legislative  special ist* 

You  go  right  ahead,  Mr.  Green,  and  proceed  in  any  manner  you 
prefer.  Without  objection,  your  prepared  statement  will  be  inserted 
in  the  record. 

STATEMENT  OF  JAMES  (iREEN,  ASSISTANT   DIRECTOR  FOR 

I.EGISI.ATION,  AND  OAI.E  I.ESTINA.  L.EGISI.ATIVE  SFECIAI.- 
1ST,  NATIONAI.  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Green.  Thank  you,  IV^r.  Chairman, 

I  am  Jim  Green  of  the  National  Education  Association  and  as- 
sistant director  for  legislation.  I  have  with  me  today  Dale  Lestina, 
who  is  an  NEA  legislative  specialist,  who  has  as  his  major  assign- 
ment the  legislative  proposal  which  is  under  consideration  here 
today.  We  will  both  speak  briefly  to  the  issue. 

One  of  the  major  problems  in  the  Nation's  troubled  economy  is 
the  rate  of  unemployment  among  young  Americans  and  especially 
among  poor  and  minority  youth  in  urban  areas.  Increasingly,  prep- 
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aration  for  employability  is  education,  namely,  the  ability  to  read, 
write^  and  to  calculate. 

While  schools  are  primary  in  the  process,  the  preparation  of 
youth  for  jobs  in  the  lS)80*s  will  require  a  strengthened,  cooperative 
partnership  among  Government-;  education,  business,  labor,  and 
community-based  organizations. 

This  proposal  under  consideration  offers  a  program  that  utilizes 
the  resources  of  the  community,  the  schools,  and  the  infusion  of 
dollars  with  a  plan  for  their  use  to  reduce  the  supply  of  unemploy- 
ables.  We  are  going  to  address  areas  of  the  proposal  that  we 
support,  and  areas  that  cause  us  concern  in  terms  of  NEA  policy. 
Our  policy,  of  course,  commits  us  to  the  premise  that  the  prepara- 
tion of  students  for  vocations  and  productive  jobs  should  be  a  basic 
policy  of  secondary  and  higher  education.  So  we  are  pleased  to 
offer  our  testimony  in  support  of  this  initiative. 

We  commend  the  President  for  his  thoughtful  approach  to  the 
problem,  and  to  this  committee  for  its  timely  hearings, 

Mr.  Lestina.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  Jim  has  mentioned,  we  very 
much  support  this  proposal.  I  would  like  to  highlight  some  of  the 
concepts  we  would  very  much  like  to  see  remain  in  the  proposal  as 
is,  as  it  proceeds  from  the  specification  situation  on  into  a  bill,  and 
hopefully  on  through  this  committee,  and  into  law. 

The  basic  thrust  of  both  titles  in  the  specifications  zeros  in  on 
junior  and  senior  high  school  students.  It  deals  with  the  concept  of 
basic  transferable  job  skills,  which  transfer  into  reading,  writing, 
speaking,  and  computation  kinds  of  skills. 

The  strategy  is  to  cut  off  the  supply  in  structural  employables, 
and  we  see  this  as  a  very  good  preventive  approach,  one  which  is 
much  cheaper  than  the  financing  of  byproducts  such  as  welfare 
and  crime  control. 

A  second  area  that  we  like  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  the 
proposal  fosters  cooperation  at  the  local  level  between  education, 
business,  industry,  labor.  Government,  and  other  citizens.  We  see 
this  as  going  a  long  way  toward  cutting  the,  duplication  in  these 
areas,  and  getting  the  most  for  our  dollar. 

We  also  appreciate  the  mutual  understanding  that  is  fostered 
here  in  this  particular  piece  of  legislation  as  proposed  and  LEA's, 
in  that  the  council  that  advises  both  the  prime  sponsor  and  the 
LEA.  given  agreement  between  these  two  parties,  can  be  one  and 
the  same. 

We  would  like,  however,  to  see  a  statutory  mandate  included 
here  that  among  the  LEA*s  appointments  would  be  representatives 
of  the  teachers'  bargaining  unit,  which  is  similar  to  existing  CETA 
legislation  and  its  provisions  for  union  involvement. 

Another  area  we  like  very  much  is  the  emphasis  that  both  titles, 
the  employment  and  the  education  titles,  put  on  keeping  school 
aged  youth  in  school,  and  attracting  school  aged  youth  who  have 
dropped  out  back  to  school-based  type  of  programs. 

We  also  like  the  proposals  for  the  school-site-wide  approach  to 
this  particular  problem.  We  think  that  the  schoolwide-type  projects 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  eliminating  the  tendency  that  exists  in 
some  cases  under  title  I,  where  title  I  teachers  are  singled  out, 
students  being  singled  out,  and  being  separate  and  apart  from  the 
rest  of  the  school  system. 
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We  are  also  pleased  with  the  involvement  of  the  vocational  edu- 
cation program,  and  it  being  a  major  partner  in  this  piece  of 
legislation,  and  the  emphasis  on  counseling.  We  like  the  percentage 
breakdown  of  the  Federal  funds  as  they  are  earmarked  in  the 
specifications,  with  a  minimum  amount  staying  at  the  Federal  and 
State  level  for  administration,  the  lion's  share  going  to  the  local 
level  for  program  implementation. 

We  also  like  the  eligibility  requirement.  It  is  based  on  low 
mcome,  and  we  think  that  this  is  a  wise  way  to  go.  The  Orshanskv 
formula  is  used  to  target  in  on  the  poverty  level.  That  formula  has 
been  somewhat  troublesome  to  us  in  the  past;  however  we  do  not 
have  any  constructive  alternative  to  offer  at  this  point.  We  would 
be  interested  in  exploring  one  for  the  long-range  future. 

Last  on  the  areas  that  I  would  like  to  highlight  that  we  like,  is 
that  the  proposal  leaves  to  the  LEA  the  selection  of  the  instrument 
and  procedures  by  which  basic  skills  achievement  will  be  measured 
for  eligibility  and  accountability.  We  think  that  that  is  an  excellent 
feature. 

There  are  four  or  five  areas  that  we  would  like  to  highlight  as 
far  as  additions  or  changes  in  the  specifications. 

The  first  of  these  is  standards  for  educational  personnel  hired  bv 
prime  sponsors  and  CBO's  for  the  programs  that  they  administer. 
We  feel  that  the  standards  for  those  personnel  must  be  equivalent 
to  the  personnel  of  comparable  kinds  of  jobs  in  the  public  schools 
in  the  prime  sponsor  area. 

We  view  and  accept  the  accountability  of  schools  for  basic  educa- 
tion skills.  We  are  not,  however,  in  the  job  of  after  graduation  job 
placement.  We,  therefore,  feel  that  we  cannot  be  held  accountable 
for  that,  but  we  can  and  do  wish  to  cooperate  with  the  prime 
sponsor  and  the  private  sector  in  developing  procedures  for  after- 
graduation  job  placement. 

Another  area  of  concern  has  to  do  with  the  State  administration 
vocational  education  component.  The  specifications  provide  that 
after  the  money  goes  to  the  LEA  for  program  development,  the 
program  bemg  developed  between  the  LEA  and  the  local  vocational 
education  area,  the  agreement  on  the  plan  that  involves  vocational 
education  and  only  that  part  needs  to  be  approved  by  the  State 
agency. 

This  is  out  of  sync  with  the  other  requirements  that  are  there 
We  would  recommend  that  that  piece  be  eliminated.  That  once  the 
local  level  agrees  between  the  LEA  and  the  vocational  education 
local  agency  that  should  be  it,  and  the  plan  should  be  able  to  be 
implemented- 

Of  the  last  couple  of  areas  that  we  are  very  pleased  that  the 
specifications  speak  to  is  teacher  in-service  training.  We  feel  that 
teachers  centers  should  be  one  of  many  ways  in  which  this  training 
can  be  made  available. 

The  last  area  I  wish  to  highlight  is  the  specifications  language 
around  involvement  of  nonpublic  schools  in  this  proposal.  The 
specifications  seem  to  indicate  for  nonpublic  school  student  involve- 
^^'^^o^  procedure  which  goes  beyond  the  existing  bypass  procedure 

hold  firm  that  the  bypass  procedures  within 
ESEA  should  be  the  type  of  mechanism  used  here,  and  that  we  not 
go  beyond  it. 
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Mr.  Orekn.  Finullv.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  that  the 
vouth  emplovment  proj^ram  ideally  should  serve  all  of  the  schoo* 
aged  population  in  the  school  district  who  meet  the  poverty  or 
achievement  criteria  for  eligibility.  We  have  seen  too  much  ol  the 
inequity  caused  bv  the  targeting  procedure  which  has  been  imple- 
mented to  deal  w^fth  the  inadequate  funding  of  title  I  oi"  F:SKA.  We 
would  hate  to  see  this  ambitious  and  much  needed  new  pro^aam 
condemned  to  the  same  Fate.  ,  ,  . 

We  would  prefer  that  sufficient  funds  be  made  available  tor  the 
youth  emplovment  proj^ram  so  that  tar^etinj^  of  the  specific  school 
sites  based  oVi  concentration  of  eligible  students  would  not  be  nec- 
essary. We  hope  that  the  Members  of  Congress  will  share  our 
concern  when  it  comes  time  to  fund  the  program. 

We  stand  ready  to  work  with  you  and  the  committee  to  secure 
the  passage  of  this  nev.  initiative,  and  we  will  answer  any  ques- 
tions that  we  can. 

Thank  vou 

[The  prepared  statement  ol  James  W.  Oreen  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  of  James  W.  Green,  Assistant  Directok  for  Lfx;iSLATU>N.  the 

National  Education  Association 

I   am  Jim  Green,   Assistant  Manager   for  Legislation  for  the 
Government  Relatinns  unit  of  the  National    Education  Association, 
NEA  represents   1,8  million  teachers   throughout  the  country, 
serving   in-school   youth  in  urban,   suburban,  and  rural  areas. 

One  of  the  major  problems   in   the  nation's   troubled  economy 
Is   the  rate  of  unempl oyment  amoung  young  Americans  and  especially 
among  poor  and  mi  nor 1 ty  you th   in  urban  areas.     This  problem  has 
worsened  in  the  past  20  years  and,   absent  government  intervention 
in  the  course  of  things,  will    likely  get  still   more  severe. 

The  jobs  that  will    be  available  in  the  next  decade  will  be 
vastly  different  from  the  jobs  traditionally  availabl-?  to  youth. 
Between  1976  and  1985  there  will    be  an  estimated  59  million  job 
openinqs  --'nearly  three  quarters  of  these  will   be  white  collar, 
technical   service  positions.      The  product  of  the  industrial  economy 
is  a  consumable  object;     the  product  of  a   service  economy  is  a 
written  report.      Service  employment  depends  on  the  ability  to  read, 
write,  and  calculate.      Increasingly,   preparation   for  empl oyabi 1 i ty 
is  education, 

Whfle  schools  are  primary  in  the  process,  the  preparation  of 
youth  for  jobs  of  the  80*s  will   require  a  strengthened,  cooperacive 
partnership  among  government,   education,   business,   labor,  and 
communi  ty- based  organ  i  za  t i  ons  * 

NEA  policy  commits  us   to  the  premise  that  the  "preparation  of 
students   fnr  vocations  and  productive  jobs  should  be  a  basic  policy 
of  secondary  ar j  higher  education"   (Resolution  B  79-18,  a  copy  of 
which  is  attached).     Believing  in  that  principle  and  believing 
that  the  opportunity  for  gainful   employment  is  a   fair  expectation 
of  our  youth,  we  are  pleased  to  testify  today  in  suppoft  of  the 
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President*^  Youth  Employment  Initiative  as  described  in  the 
specifications  released  last  week  by  the  White  House.     {A  copy 
is  attached.)     We  commend  the  President  for  his  thoughtful 
approach  to  the  problem  of  youth  unemployment,  and  this 
Subcommittee  for  its  timely  scheduling  of  hearings. 

For  the  most  part,  we  are  in  agreement  with  the  plan.  Its 
basic  thesis  Is  that  junior  and  senior  high  school   age  youth 
must  be  trained  In  basic,  transf errabl e  job  skills  and  habits  that  will 
enable  youth  to  adapt  to  the  variety  of  job  opportunities  that  will 
confront  them  during  their  working  lives.     The  strategy  is  to  cut 
off  the  supply  of  unempl oyabl es  at  the  source — by  training  school -age 
yout6.     Gainfully  employed,   educated  youth  are  likely  to  be  productive 
workers  throughout  their  lifetimes.     This  preventive  approach,  even 
with  the  infusion  of  new  funds  called  for  in  the  President's 
proposal,   is  cheaper  in  the  long  run  than  financing  the  by-products 
of  unemployment  such  as  welfare  and  crime  control. 

The  proposal    recognizes  the  importance  of  cooperation  among 
various   interested  community  groups  at  the  local    level — education, 
labor,   business  and  industry,   government,  and  other  ci t i 2ens--and 
encourages  such  cooperation.      It  provides   the  atmosphere  needed  to 
foster  mutual     understanding  between   prime  sponsors     (local  governmental 
units)     and  local   education  agencies   (lea's).     The  proposal   provides  . 
that  the  Youth  Council,  which  advises  the  mayor  or  other  government 
of  f  tclcil  s  on  work  programs  ,   and  the  Education  Work  Co  unci  1  ,  which 
1"^  to  advt^se  the  lea  on  the  youth  employment  program,  may   be  the 
same  body  so  long  as  each  is  appointed  one-third  by  the  lea,  one-third 
by  t&e   prime  sponsor,   and  one-third  by  the  Private   Industry  Council 
CPICi.     We  would  like  to  see  a  statutory  mandate  that  among  the 
lea'^s  appointees  must  be  representatives  of  the  teacher  bargaining 
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agent*       We  would  further  suggest  that  this  provision  be  amended 
to  permit,   in  cases  such  as  rural   areas  where  no  PIC  is  feasible, 
one-third  of  the  members  to  be  appointed  by  a  similarly  constituted 
body,  or  else  be  appointed  on  a   50-50  basis   by  the  lea  and  the  prime 
sponsor. 

We  strongly  support  the  emphasis  on  keeping  school -age  youth  in 
school   and  encouraging  out-of-school   school -age  youth  to  return  to 
school -based  programs. 

Using  schools  as  the  major  deliverer  of  the  services  of  the 
youth  employment  program  is  wise.     We  especially  applaud  the  concept 
of  utilizing  school-wide  projects,   integrating  the  program  into  the 
whole   school    program.     We  are  pleased  that  this   program  will  not 
replicate  the  problems  associat-ed  with  the  ESEA  Title   I  program's 
tendency  to  create  a  special   class  of  teachers  and/or  students. 

We  are  also  pleased  that  vocational   education  is  perceived  as  a 
major  partner  In  this  program.     Basic  transf errabl e  job  skills — reading, 
writing,   speaking,  computation — and  specific  job  skills  learned  through 
vocational   training  are  critical   to  insuring  a   lifetime  of  productivity. 
In  addition,  the  proposal's   inclusion  of  counseling  services  as  part 
of  the  program  can  help  to  insure  the  student  access  to  the  mix  of 
basic  and  vocational   training  appropriate  to  his  or  her  needs,  and 
access  to  Information  on  a  range  of  job  opportunities. 

The  proposal's  design  for  the  administration  of  the  program  by 
the  school   district  is  workable.     We  particularly  approve  of  the 
percentage  breakdown  of  the  federal    funds — federal   and  state  agencies 
retain  only  a  minimal   portion  for  administrative  purposes,  and  the 
lion's  share  goes   to  the  lea   for  program  operation.     This  feature 
shoul d  not   be  al tered .     The  proposal    requi  res  ma  i  ntenance  of  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  lea.      It  permits  school   districts  with  too  few 
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We  believe  that  inservice  teacher  education  will   be  critical 
to  the  success  of  the  youth  employment  program,  and  we  are  glad 
that  the  specifications  seem  to  be  mindful   of  this  fact.     One  way 
such  inservice  training  can  be  delivered  is  through  Teacher  Centers* 
We  certainly  believe  that  Teacher  Centers  should  be  eligible  to 
compete  for  available  dollars  under  this  program  to  provide  inservice 
training • 

Our  last  caveat  concerns  the  ESEA-type  bypass  procedure  envisioned 
for  involving  nonpublic  school   students  in  youth  employment  programs* 
While  we  recognize  that  this  provision  is  intended  to  conform  to  the 
child-benefit  theory,  we  believe  It  is  unwise  to  the  point  of  absurdity 
for  the  Congress  to  seek  means  of  funding  nonpublic  school  programs 
when  the  funding  of  those  programs  in  the  public  schools  in  inadequate. 
This  program  should  serve  all   eligible  populations p  but  since  it  is 
unlikely  that  financial   resources  necessary  to  do  so  will   be  provided 
even  to  the  public  schools,  students  who  want  to  receive  the  services 
should  be  required  to  go  to  the  public  schools  where  the  services  are 
available. 

We  further  question  the  provision  in  the  specifications  which 
would  make  available  direct  grants  from  the  lea  to  "nonsectarian 
private  schools."     Frankly,  I  think  this  provision  would  be  virtually 
meaningless  in  application.     The  number  of  nonsectarian  private 
schools  with  populations  of  low  enough  income  and  achievement  to 
qualify  would^   I  suspect,  be  too  few  to  justify  opening  up  the 
Pandora's  box  of  mischief  which  would  likely  ensue  from  any  serious 
consideration  of  direct  public  aid  to  nonpublic  schools. 

Finally,  Mr-   Chairman,    I'd  like  to  say  that  the  youth  employment 
program  Ideally  should  serve  all   the  school  age  population  in  a  school 

district  who  meet  the  poverty-achievement  criteria  for  eligibility. 
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We've  seen  too  much  of  the  inequity  caused  by  the  targeting 
procedure  which  has  been  implemented  to  deal  with  inadequate 
funding  of  Title  I  ESEA,  and  we  would  hate  to  see  this  ambitious 
and  needed  new  program  condemned  to  the  same  fate,     Me  would 
prefer  that  sufficient  funds  be  made  available  for  the  youth 
employment  program  so  that  targeting  of  specific  school  sites 
based  on  concentration  of  eligible  students  would  not  be  necessary. 
We  hope  that  the  Congress  shares  our  concern. 

NEA  stands  ready  to  work  with  you  to  secure  passage  of  this 
important  new  initiative.     Thank  you. 


B79-18,  Vocational  Education 

TTie  National  Education  Association 
believes  that  preparation  of  students  for 
vocations  and  productive  jobs  should  be 
m  basic  policy  of  secondary  and  higher 
education.  Educational  programs,  which 
wilt  assure  equal  opportunity  for  occu- 
pational development,  should  be  devel* 
oped  for  all  students.  A  continuing 
comprehensive  program  for  training,  re- 
trainings advancement*  and  promotion 
should  bo  provided  for  students  who 
have  completed  minimal  state  atter^ 
danca  requirements. 

The  Association  supports  vocational 
and  technical  education  as  a  major 
component  of  education.  To  be  effec- 
tive,  vocational  and  technical  education 
should  be  preceded  by  career  awareness 
and  exploration  programs.  These  explor* 
atery  courses  should  be  incorporated 
into  traditionally  academic  courses  and 
into  existing  industrial  and  practical  arts 
education  courses.  (76} 
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[Advance  copy  of  the  legislative  specifications  for  the  Administra- 
tion's Youth  Unemployment  Initiative:  Formal  transmission  of  these 
specifications  to  the  Authorizing  Committee  members  will  follow,] 

2/19/80 

SPECIFICATIONS   FOR   THE   YOUTH   ACT  OF  1980 
TITLE   I    "    YOUTH   EMPLOYMENT   AND  TRAINING 


I,      General   Purposes : 

The   goal   of  the  Yourh  EmployTnent  and  Training  Title  is» 
in  coordination  with  the  Department  of   Education's  Youth 
Education  and  Training  Title,    to   increase   the   future   emp loyab i 1 i ty 
of  disadvantaged  youth.      Principal  objectives  are   to  increase 
the   basic   literacy  and  workplace   skills  of  disadvantaged 
youth  through  a  car efully- structured  combination  of  education, 
training,   work  experience,    and  related  services-  This 
title   is   designed  to  help  achieve   these  objectives  through 
increased   targeting  of  both   services  and   funds   to  provide 
the  optimum  mix   of   services    to   those  youth  most    in  need- 
It   also  purs    into   effect   a  major   grant   consolidation  designed 
to   increase   local   accountability   for  program  performance 
•■'hile   reducing   reporting   and  other  paperwork  requirements. 
Other  purposes   of   the   legislation  are   to   increase  local 
decisionmaking  on   the  mix  and  design  of  programs,  provide 
extra  resources   for   distressed  areas,   provide  incentives 
for   promoting   national   objectives   and   special  purposes, 
promote   linkages  with  education,    improve   access   to  private 
sector  employment,    assist   in   improving   staff   and  program 
capacity  for   those  who  provide   the   services,    and  establish 
trustworthy  job   references   for  .participants. 


II.      Author i  zation: 

The   youth  emplovment   and  training   legislation  will  revise 
and  extend,    through   fiscal   year   1984,    Title    tV-A  of  the 
Comprehensive   Employment   and  Training   Act    CCETA3 ,    and  will 
also   revise   Title    IV-C   of   CETA   Cthe   summer  youth  employment 
pre  7ram)    in  certain   respects   to   bring    it    into  programmatic 
conformance   with   revised  Title    IV-A.      Such   sums   as  may 
be   necessary  will   be   authorised   to   be   appropriated  for 
the   revised  Title   IV  for    fiscal   years    1981   through  1984. 

The   authorization    for    the   Job   Corps    (Title    IV-3)    and  the 
Young  Adult   Conservation   Corps    (Title   VI  I  I )    continue  through 
fiscal   year    1982   under    the   existing  CETA  law  and  will  not 
be  changed* 


III,      Par  t  i  c  i  p  an  t  Eligibility: 
A.      Age    reQui  rement 

Youths   age    14    to    21   will    be   eligible.      Youths  age 

14    to   15   will    not    be   eligible   for   scipended  services 

dur i ng   r he   school   yea r,    bur   could   receive   couns e ling, 

occupational    information,    and   similar  services. 

Also    L4    and    15    year    olds   aiay   participate    in    the  sunimer 

program    if   an  educational   component    is  included. 
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B#      Family   income  requirement 

The  family  income  of  eligible  youths  must  be  below 
85  percent   of  the   Bureau  of   Labor   Statistics  lower 
living  standard  income   level,    except   that   up   to  10 
percent   of  each  prime   sponsor's   funds   could  be  used 
for  youths   who  do  not  meet   such  income  requirement 
but  who   otherwise  demonstrate   need  for   services • 
In  addition,   eligibility  will   be  extended  to  severely 
Handicapped,   offender,   or  pregnant  youths   from  families 
meeting  needs   standards  prescribed  by  the  Secretary, 
or  youths  attending  target   schools  designated  under 
the  basic  skills  program   in  the  companion  education 
legislation  regardless  of   income.      The   85  percent 
lower  living  standard  income  eligibility  requirement 
would  replace  the  existing  eligibility  requirements 
for  the  existing  subparts   in  part  A  as  well   as  the 
summer   program.      Eligible  youths   aged  16-21  would 
be  eligible   for  all  services. 


School   status ;    e due at i on 


r equi  r ement s 


Both  in*school   and  out-of -school   youth  will  be  eligible 
except   that  young   teenagers    still   subject  to   state  ' 
school  attendance   laws  must,    of  course,    be  enrolled 
in  accredited  school  programs.      Other  youths  must 
be  enrolled   in  school  or  participating   in  an  educa- 
tional program  leading  to   a  high  school  equivalency 
degree   CGED  program),    unless   they  already  have  a 
high  school  degree   or   its   equivalent,   or   they  must 
otherwise   be  willing  to  participate   in  a  suitable 
educational  or  basic  skills  program  or  component. 
These  education  programs   will   be  provided  as  part 
®^  a  sequence  of  services  made  available   to  participating 
youth-      Students   enrolled   in  degree   granting  post secondary 
programs   would  generally  not   participate   except  as 
provided  for  by  the  Secretary, 

D*      Prior   lack  of  employment;    waiting   period  and 
priority  of   service  requirements 

To  reduce    incentives    to   drop   out   of   school »  provide 
services    to   youths   with  greatest   labor   market  difficul- 
ties,   and  encourage  private   sector   job  placements, 
the   Secretary  will    issue   regulations   pursuant  to 
the  Act   which  establish  requirements    for   lack  of 
employment   prior    to  program  participation   or  for 
an  unstipended  period   at    the   beginning   of  orogram 
participation.      The   Secretary  will    also   set  standards 
to  insure   that   the  neediest   youth   receive  oriority 
for   service.      These   standards   will   recognise  such 
traditional   barriers   to  employment   as   length  of 
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unemployment,   education  attainment*    sex»   race »  and 
physical  handicaps.     These  requirements  may  vary 
oy  age  or  school  status  of  the  youth.      Services  such 
as  counseling,    assessment,   provision  of   labor  market 
information,    and   job  placement  will   be  offered  in 
the  initial  unstipended  period  of   the  program. 

•    E*      Stipends ,    allowances ,   and  compensat ion 

It   is   the  Intent   of  these  programs   to  provide  income 
primarily  for  work.     No  stioends  would  be  paid  to 
school -age  youths   C under   18J   for  the   time  spent  in 
an  educational  or  an  institutional   training  program, 
except   in  exceptional   ci r cum stances  as  specified 
by  the   Secretary  in  regulation.      For  youth  above 
school   age,   stipends  would  not   be  precluded.  For 
low- income  students,   allowances  may  be  paid  to  cover 
the  documented  costs  of  program  participation  (e.g., 
transportation 3 .      Also,   modest  performance  incentives 
may  be  provided  for   all  participants   at   the  discretion 
of  the   Secretary  pursuant   to   regulation .      These  would 
not  be  payments  merely  for   time   spent   in  an  education 
program.      The   Intent   is   to  defray  participation  costs 
and  reward  improvement ,   while  avoiding  incentives 
£or  youths   to  drop  out  of  school  and  assuring  that 
youths   are  not  participating   in  training  merely  to 
get  income. 

Compensation  will  be  paid  for  work  performed  by  partici- 
pating  youths   of  any  age.      The   existing  wage  provisions 
in  section  422  of  CETA,    and   the   ant i - subst i tut  ion 
and  labor  consultation  provisions   of   section  443 
of  the   current   law  will   not  be  changed. 


IV*      Framework  of  Legislation: 

The  new   legislation  would  consolidate   the   existing  subparts 
of  Title    rv-A  and  revise  Title   IV-C.      In   the   existing  Title 
IV-A,    two   of   the   three   subparts   are   now   categorical  for 
types   of  projects   and   the   third   is   comprehensive-  The 
three   subparts   would   be   replaced   by  the    following  new  sub- 
parts  differentiated  by  extent   of   local   and  Federal 
responsibili  ties . 

Subpart   1  Giants   for   Basic   Programs   and  Services 

(not   less    tnan  68   percent   of   the   funds  available 
for   Title  IV-A3 

Subpart   2  Incentive  Grants    (not    less   than   22  percent 

of   the   funds   av^.  liable   for  Title  IV-A) 

Subpar t   3  Secretary's   Discretionary   Pr o g r am    C no t 

to   exceed   iO   oercent   of    the    funds   available    for  Title 
IV-A) 
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A*      SUBPART  1  GRANTS  FOR   BASIC   PROGRAMS  AND  SERVICES 

(not   less   than  68  percent  of  Title   IV*A  funds) 


1-     All  oca  t  ions    for   Bas  ic  Progranis 

Ca)     General  purpose   basic  grants   to   prime  sponsors 
would  c6ns t i  tut e   5  9  percent   of   the  total 
funds  available   for   grants  under   this  part . 
(The   remaining  9  percent   is   to  be   set  as ide 
as  described   in   item  (b)   below. ) 

o     Two- thi rds   (of  the   59  percent   which  this 
part  would  make  available   for   basic  grants 
to  prime   sponsors)   would  be  distributed 
as   general   allocations   among   all   pr ime 
sponsors   accoramg  to   the   current  YETP 
(subpart  3 )  formula. 

o     Concentration  grants »    constituting  one« 
third  of   the   basic  grant   funds   al located 
to  prime   sponsors ,   would  provide  extra 
funds   to   those  prime   sponsors   with  very 
large   concentrations   of  disadvantaged 
youths ,    for   the  purpose  of  providing 
intensive  programs   and  services   in  dis- 
tressed  areas.      A  highly -targeted  formula 
is   being  developed  for   these  supplementary 
allocations . 

(b)      Special   statewide   services  and  programs 

for  Native  American  youths  and  migrant  and 
seasonal   farmworker   youths   (a  total   of  9 
percent   of   Tide   IV-A  funds).      The  legislation 
would  continue   the   existing   law's  set^asides 
of   funds   to  Governors   for    special  statewide 
youth   services    (5   percent   of   Title  IV-A 
funds )    and   to  programs    for   Mat  i  ve  Ame  r  ican 
youths    ( 2   percent  J    and   eligible   youths  in 
migrant   and   seasonal    farmworker  families 
( 2  percent ) . 

2,     Use  of  funds 

Both   the   generally- dxstr ibuced   allocations  to 
pr  ime   spons  or s   and  concentrat  ion  allocations 
would  be   available   for   use   as   general  purpose 
basic  grants.      A  wide   variety  of   services,  as 
currently   available   under   YEDPA  would   be  author- 
ized.     The    intent    is    to   authorise   prime  sponsors 
to  provide   the   array  of  services   needed   to  give 
each  participant    -he   skills   needed   to   get  and 
keep  a   job*      Enpha  sis   would   be   placed   on  efforts 
to  overcome    s ex - s t e r eo t yp i ng   and  on  career  develop- 
ment  for   non- traditional   occupations   and  on  efforts 
to  assist   the  handicaoped. 
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Program  design 

Prime  sponsors  would  be  required  to  develop  well- 
designed  and  wel 1 - supervi sed  programs  focused 
upon  the  achievement  of  basic  and  occupational 
skills  needed  for  and  leading  to  ernploymenc  in 
the  regular  economy.  The  object  i to'  support 
programs  of  the  caliber  of  Job  Corps  that  will 
serve  youth  in  non- res ident ial  settings* 

The  overall  program   funded  with  the  basic  grant 
would  emphasize  out - o f - s choo 1   youths,  whether 
beyond  high  school   age   (18-21)   or  drop-outs  of 
high   school  age  C16-18). 

Services   for  eligible   in-school  youth  would  be 
worked  out    in  cooperation  with  LEAs  and  would 
emphasize  exposure   to   labor  market   and  career 
information  as   well   as   work  experience  carefully 
des  i  gned   to   suppor  t   t  he   e ducat  i  on  exper  i  ence . 
Prime   sponsors  would  suppor t  work  exper i ence 
and  related  services   but   not   basic  education 
in  the   schools   or   LEAs.      Prime  sponsors'  subgrants 
for  programs   operated   through  community- based 
organizations,    vocational   and  pos tsecondary  institutions 
and  other   alternative  arrangements   could  be  used 
for  educational  programs   leading   toward  a  GED 
or  high  school  diploma  but  not  for  programs  leading 
toward  a  pos tsecondary  degree^    except   as  provided 
for  by  the   Secretary.      Prime   sponsors  whose  jurisdic- 
tion includes   targe t  schools   funded  under  the 
companion  education   legislation  will  make  adequate 
part-time  work  experience   opportunities  available 
to   suport   the   program   in  those  schools  pursuant 
to  an  agreement  with  the   LEA  and   in  accordance 
with   regulations   specified  by   the   Secretary  of 
Labor,    in  consultation  with  the   Secretary  of 
Education* 

Services   for   eligible   out  -  of - schoo 1   youth  (including 
drop-outs )    would   emphas  ire   development   of  basic 
literacy  and  compuwaricn   skills    for    those  who 
need   them ,    suppor  ted  with   ma j  o  r   emphas  i  s    upo  n 
employment   opportuni  ties   and  work  exper i  ence . 
Training  would  be   developed   in  cooper at  ion  wi  t h 
LEAs   and   Pr  i vate    Industry  Councils    ( PICs )  to 
assure   its   usefulness    to   employers   and   that  as 
many  as  possible   of   the  work  opportunities  are 
located   in   the  private  sector. 
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4 .      Performance   s  tandards 

(a }      Performance   of  part icip ants   and   sub grantees 

The  prime   sponsor's  plan   for   its   overall  program 
would  be   required   to   assure   strict  accountability 
and  performance   standards   designed   to  monitor 
progress   carefully.      Provisions  must   be  set  forth 
which 

(i)     provide   for   establishing   locally- developed 
benchmarks   for  measur  ing   both  the  progress 
of  and   competencies   acquired   by  individual 
participants; 

(ii3     provide   for  establishing   locally  the 
performance   standards   by  which  pr ime  sponsors 
will   measure   the    effectiveness   of    the  specific 
programs   and  activities   of   subgrantees  in 
terms   of  the   adequacy   and  quality  of  inputs* 
such  as   supervision,    training,   and  work- 
site  supervision ; 

Ciii )     assure   that   the   sequence  of  services , 
through  which  a  participating  youth  progresses, 
is   appropriate   to   that    individual's  needs 
and  stage  of  development; 

(ivj     provide   for   compiling   individual  achieve- 
ment  records   to  document   the  participation 
and  progress   of   individuals    for  each  period 
of  enrollment    in  an  employment   or  training 
activity,    to   be   available   as   a   job  reference 
for  any  youth  wishing   to   use   it   for  that 
purpose    (and  to   be   released   only  with  the 
consent   of  such  youth) . 

Benchmarks  will   be   locally  developed  by  prime 
sponso  r  s,    in  consultation  with   LEAs  »    local  educa  t  i  ona 1 
agencies  ,    private   industry  counci Is,    labor  organiza- 
tions,    and  communi t y - bas ed   organizations.  Consistent 
with   basic  criteria    iss  ued   by   t  he    Sec  r  e  ca  ry , 
benchmarks  will   be   developed    in    the   areas  of 
basic  employabi lity   skills,   work  matur i  ty   ( such 
as   reliable   at  tendance   on   the    job),    bas  ic   educa - 
t  ional   skills    C  such  as    reading ,   wr  i  t  ing ,    comp ut a • 
t  i  on  ,    and   speaking) ,    and  occupa  t  ional   compe  t enc  i  e  s , 
Benchmarks   would   be   designed   to   utilize  achievement 
of  minimum  standards,    such   as    returning   to  school, 
completion,  of   a  GED ,  etc. 
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Cb)      Perfomance  of  prime  sponsors 

The  Secretary  will  establish  prime   sponsor  perform- 
ance  standards   based   on  program   outcomes  such 
as   job   placement^    job  retention,    return  to  school, 
etc.,    as  well   as   inputs    related   to  program  manage- 
ment ,   which  are   cons  istent  with   the  standards 
for  participants   and   subgrantees   outlined  abo\fe 
and  suitable   to   the  purposes   of  various  programs. 
These   standards  will   be   revised   annually  based 
on  prime   sponsor  performance  and  emerging  knowledge 
about  youth  labor  market  problems   and  the  impact 
of  education,    training,    and  employment  programs 
on  fut-ure   employment  and  earnings.      Federal  emphasis 
on  achi eving  the  goal  of   increased  future  employ- 
ability  for  disadvantaged  youth  will   be  expressed 
through  use  of   these   standards   in  assess  ing  overall 
prime   sponsor  program  performance  as   well  as 
in  evaluating  applications   for   the  incentive 
grants   described  below. 


B-      SUBPART   2  INCENTIVE  GR.\NTS 

Cnot   less    than  22  percent  of  Title   IV-A  fundsD 

Of   the   funds   available   overall   for   incentive  grants 
under   this   subpart,    the   legislation  would  provide 
that  not   less    than  38  percent  be   used  for  Education 
Cooperation  Incent  i ve  Grants   hereafter  described. 
The   remainder   Cup  to   62  percent   of   this  subpart) 
could  be   used   for  other   Special   Purpose  Incentive 
Grants ,    descr ibed  in   item  1  below. 

1 .        Special   Purpose   Incentive  Grants 


The  Secrauary  of  Labor  would  make  Special 
Purpose   Incentive  Grants   to  prime  sponsors 
Cas  well  as   States   and  Nat ive  American  and 
migrant   and   seasonal   farmworkers   youth  programl 
committing  a  matching   percentage,    as  established 
by   the   Secretary,    from    their  allocations 
from   the   general  purpose   basic   grants  under 
other   subparts   of*  this   Title    IV  or  from 
Title    II-B  or   other  -CETA  programs,    or  from 
non-CETA  funds.      The   Secretary  would  be 
authorized  to   require   varying  matching  percen- 
tages  for   different   special  purpose  categories. 

These   grants   would   be   awarded   for  programs 
and  projects   de  s  i  gned   to   assist   in  mee  t  ing 
national    or   special   objectives  described 
in   the    legislation   and   any  additional  Secretarial 
object  ives    specified   in   regulations.  Such 
purposes   may   be   types    of  projects    (e.g. » 
weather  i-at'ion )  ;   prograns    focused   upon  groups 
needing   specia.   services    Ce.g.>    youths  with 
special   needs,    pregnant   teenagers   and  young 
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mothers,    youths  with  language  barriers, 

offenders   and   institutionalised  populations); 

and  special   arrangenients    for   the  deliverv 

of  services    (e.g..    through  the   private  sector, 

coTumunity  -  based  organisations,    comniuni  ty 

developnient   corporations,    and  other  intermediaries). 

There  would  be  no   specific  statutory  formula 
for  allocating   these   funds.      However,  the 
Secretary  would  apport  ion  Special  purpose 
Incentive  Grants   for   various   special  purpose 
objectives  on   the   basis   of  appropriate  factors, 
such  as   dropouts,    high  incidence  of  poverty, 
tineipployment ,    sudden  los^   of  employment 
In  industry  or  agriculture,   etc.      The  preliminary 
apportionments   for  each  such  special  purpose 
objective  would  be  published   in   the  Federal 
Register   on  a   timely  basis   so   that  pFTme 
sponsors   would  know  how  much  funding  thev 
would  be  eligible   to  receive   if   they  plan 
to  commit   the   required  matching  percentage 
of  their  otherwise  available   resources  for 
such  purpose . 

Funds  would  be   granted  based  uoon  an  acceptable 
program  des  ign.      Only  prime   sponsors  wi  th 
satisfactory  past  performance  would  be  eligible 
for  Special   Purpose   Incentive  Grants.  Incentive 
grants   are  not   permanent   funding  priorities 
may  change,    and  renewal  of  funding  would 
be  condi  tion  :il   on  acceptable  performance 
and  attainment   of  agreed-upon  goals  for 
special  programs   as  well   as   on  availability 
of  funds* 

Education  Cooperation   Incent  i ve  Grants 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  would  make  Education 

Cooperation   Incentive  Grants   available  to 

prime   sponsors    to  carry  out  programs  develooed 

on  a  cooperative   basis  with  education  institutions. 

Grants  would  be  available   to  prime  sponsors 
to  cover  par^   of   the   costs   of  programs  to 
be  carried  out   pursuant   to  agreement  with 
a  local   educational   agency  or  agenci e s , 
The   remaining  costs  would'  be   funded  out 
of  general  purpose   basic  grants.    Title  II- 
B  or  other  CE7A  programs ,    and  be  coordi- 
nated with  c':.;.mensurate   resources  provided 
by   the   education   institution  to    insure  integrated 
programs   linking  employment   activities  to 
the  classrco--  experience*      These   funds  can 
be  used   to   support   work  experience   in  the 
target   schooib    funded   under   the  companion 
education    legislation.      A  second  prioritv 
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is  support   for  alternative  education  programs 
to  attract   dropouts   back   to   school*  As 
in  the   case   o£   the   basic   grants,    these  funds 
would  be  used  for  work  experience   and  related 
activities,    but   not   basic   education   in  the 
schools  of   any   local   educational  agency. 
Subgrancs   can  be  developed  with  community* 
based  organizations ,    vocational  schools* 
postsecondary   institutions,    and  other  alternative 
arrangements   for  educa  t  ional   programs  leading 
toward  a  GED  or  high   school   diploma-  Programs 
operated  with  postsecondary  institutions 
could  not    include   courses   leading  toward 
a  postsecondary  degree,    except  as  provided 
for  by  the  Secretary.      The   intent   is  to 
enable  prime   sponsors   to  purchase  services 
for  youths   as  needed   from  postsecondary 
institutions   but  not   to  provide  general 
student   ass  i  s  tance   for  postsecondary  degree 
granting  programs • 

(The   Education  Cooperation   Incent  ive  Grants 
are   designed   to  achieve   the  objectives  of 
the  existing   law's   requirement   that   at  least 
22  percent  of  each  prime   sponsor ' s  YETP 
allocation  under   subpart   3  be  used  pursuant 
to  agreement  with  a   local  e ducat  ional   agency. ) 

The   Secretary  of  Labor  would   initially  apportion 
funds   available   for   Education  Cooperation 
Incentive  Grants   sufficiently  in  advance 
of  the   beginning  of  each   fiscal  year  to 
enable   joint   CETA- educa t  ion  planning  to 
take  place .      Initial   apport  iohmen ts  would 
be  made  based   on   the   same   formula  as  is 
used  for   basic  grants,   and   in  the   same  proportions 
Ctwo-thirds   YETP   formula,    one-third  highly- 
targeted   formula) . 


C.      SUBPART   5  SECRETARY'S   D I SCRETI C  N.\RY  PROGR.V-l 

(not  more   Chan   10  percent   of   funds   for   Title  IV-A} 

Funds  available   for   use    in   the   Secretary 's  discretion 

under   this   subpart   would  not   be   limited   to  prime 

sponsors   but   could   be   provided   through   other   pub  lie 

or  private   agencies  or   organizations-      Such  financial 

assistance   could  be   used   for   such  purposes   as  staff 

training   ar.d   development;    interagency*  programs  ;  large- 

s  ca le  projects;    a  r  r an  gemen  t  s   with   communi  ty- based 

and   neighborhood  organizations,    private   sector  intermediaries 

labor-relazed   organiiacions,    and   local  non-profit 

corporations;    and   knowledge   development   and  dissemination. 

Ac  tivities    involvir.  g    training,    technical  assistance, 

knowledge    development*    and   dissemination  will  be 

planned  and  carried  out    in  coordi na tion  with  similar 

activities   under   Title  III. 
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*      D.      TITLE    IV-C  SUMMER  YOUTH    EriPLOYMENT  PROGR-A^M 

The    summer   youth   emplovTnent   program*    which  under 
the   existing    law    is   authorized   through   fiscal  year 
1982»    will   continue   to   have   a   separate  authorization 
and   specific   allocations   will    be  made   to   prime  sponsors 
The   existing  allocation   tor:nula»    authorized  through 
fiscal   year    1982   under   the   current   CETA  law,  would 
not   be   changed.      However,    plans   for   summer  youth 
programs   will   be   consolidated    into   prime  sponsors' 
overall    general  purpose   basic   grants   under   the  proposed 
new  Title    IV-A,      In   the   summer   program,    14   and  15 
year-olds  may  participate   if   the  program  also  includes 
an   educational   component.      As   noted  previously,  the 
income   eligibility  limit,    now   70   percent   of   the  lower 
living    standard,    would   be   raised   to   85   percent  to 
conform   to    the   new  legislation. 


V-      Advisory   Councils   and   Review  Committees 

Title   IV  now   requires   each  prime   sponsor   to   have   a  youth 
council    under    the   prime    sponsor's   planning   council.'  The 
new  legislation   would   retain   the   youth   council  requirement, 
but   language    would  be   added   to  allow  prime    sponsors  to 
estabish   a   Youth   Opportunities   Council   consisting  of  members 
named  one-third   by   the   prime   sponsor,    one-third  by  local 
educational   agencies,    and   one-third   by  the  private  industry 
council.      The   companion  education   legislation  would^  in 
complementary   fashion,    provide  that    if   a  CETA  Youth  Opportuni 
ties   Council^  is    so   constituted,    it   can   serve   as    the  review 
council    for   basic    skills   grants.      Adequate  representation 
in  the   youth   councils    from  minority   and   other  disadvantaged 
youths   uiust   be  assured. 

CETA  Title   V  would   be   amended   to   provided   that    the  National 
Commission   on   Enployment   Policy  establish  a  committee  on 
youth   to   consider    the   problems   caused   by  youth   unemp lovment , 
and   to   advise    the    President,    the   Secretary,    and   the  Congress 
on   the    effectiveness    and   quality   of    training   and  employment 
policies    and   programs   affecting   youths,    and   to  make  rscom- 
mendations    to   enhance    interagency  coordination   of  youth 
programs . 


VI .      Spec  ial    Considerati  ons 

We  must   assure    that    the   staff   administering  youth  programs 
at   the    local    level  provide  maximum  employment  opportunities 
for    the    eligible    population   to   be   served,    and    that  prime 
sponsors  make    special   efforts    to   recruit    and   hire  qualified 
persons    reflecting    the    significant   demographic  segments 
of  the   population    residing    in   the   area.      Those  requirements 
were    explicitly    set    forth   with   respect    to    the  administration 
of  all   CETA  programs    in    the    1973   CETA  Amendemtns  (sec. 
12lCb)    C 1 J ( 3 ;  )    and   are   clearly  applicable    to   CETA  youth 
programs . 
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f^T    :      « ;  ;  ir    d«v»Iop*j    school    basad  programs, 

Tt^    farffff    r*s«>ur.a«    *nd    sarvicas    on    schools  with 

i         mf\t  r  m "  :  -ri  \    of    poor    or    low-achievimj  students 
M^*»an    ani    -ur%\     ^r«i«    •ith    lAZJi^   numbers    or  hi^h 
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T'v   pri*«r>t«   affactiva   parrnarships   among  aducators« 
^aip  1  and   rrainmi      f  f  i  c  i  a  I  s   and  private  s>^ctor 

^^•rl  iv«-ri    t  .T    ad^raa*    t  na    profclaais   causing   hijh  vouch 
stnm^pl  ->-n*nt    ^v    providing    oppor  t  un  i  t  i  a  s    for  the 
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ana    *«>rk    •i-'^ri^ncas    for    disadvantaged  vouth. 
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1 1 1 -        Author  i  3a t  ion 

of   the  Youth  Act  pjE   1980   will  have   an  authorization 

for   appropriations   of   s.uch   sums   as   mav  be  necessary 

for  payrments   during   fiscal   years    1981,  1982,  1983 
and   1984*  * 

IV,  General   Description  of  Program 

A,  Grants  will   be  awarded   to   state   and  local  educational 
agencies  and  eligible   schools  with   students   in  grades 

for  planning   and   implementing  basic   and  employ- 
ment  skills    improvement   programs   at   the    junior  and 
senior   high   school   levels.      The   vocational  educa- 
tion  system   is   a  major  partner   in   the  program* 
In   school  year   1981-82,    the  program  will   serve  approx- 
imately  1,000,000   youth.  ^Ht^rox 

1.      Within  a  school  district,    only   schools  with 
the  highest   concentrations   of  poor  students 
or   low-achieving   students   will   actually  receive 
funds , 

2*      A  local   school's  program  must  be    tailored  to 

the   specific  needs   of   students   at   that  school. 

S.      Each   local   school's   program  must   be  develooed 

through  a  process   that   requires   the   close  coooera- 
t ion  of  all   elements    in   the   local   coramuni  tv : 
teachers,    school  administrators,    oarents,  students, 
the  prime   sponsor,    private    industry,    labor  unions 
and  comiDuni  ty  based  organi  za  t  ions  • 

4,      Each   school  must   carefully   define  objective 

goals    for    its  program  and  must   establish  appro- 
priate  means   of   assessing  progress    towards  the 
achievement   of   those  goals. 

B,  All   activities   must   be    school    focused  and  must  emphasize 
serving   needy,    low  achieving,    7th-12th  grade  students 

111   eligible   schools,    while  not    isolating  students 
from   the  mainstream  of   school  activities, 

1.      The   nature   of   school   programs    to   enhance  basic 
skills   competency  must   be    founded    in   a   bas  i  c 
rationale   or   method,    such   as    intensive  small 
group   training;    peer   or   cross-age  tutoring, 
or   methods   which   clearly   extend    the    time  students 
spend   learning   basic   skills    such   as   after  school 
or    summer    school  programs. 
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2)  Schccl  prcsrazis  ziusr   fccus   on    irtzegra-rin?  basic 
skills    inpTo vezienr   effcris    inro   rhe   school  experience 

should,   involve   the   entire   school  ctirriculuEx 
in  enhancing  the  achievement   or   needy  youth 
in  basic  skills   (e.g.    through   rhe   use  of  special 
curricula,    the  provision  of   in-service  training 
for  all   reachers,  erc.)» 

3)  Students    in  grades   7-12  aust  be  exposed   to  in£cr:aa- 
tion  about  the  work  world,    including  couns  eling 

on  enploynent.      Needy  students  will   have  a  locally 
developed  eaployaent     record  which  may  serve 
as   a   resune.      The   record  will   be   developed  in 
close   coordina-ion  wi  rh  rhe  C5TA  pr  izie   sponsor  * 

4)  Students    in   grades   10-12  aay  have    the  oppcr.uniry 
to   parricipate   in   an  occupational   training  skill 
or   a  work  experience   projrazi  claselv  relared 

to   the   educational  prbgran   Cwork-study,  cco"oerarive 
education,  etc*). 

C.      Fonds  oiay  not  be  provided   for   any  activiry  or  progran 
which  di scr ininat es   or   stereotypes   on    the  basis 
of   race,    sex,   ethnicity  or  handicap. 
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TECHNICAL  SPECIFICATIONS 


Allocation  of  Funds 
General 

1,  Planning  Year   Funds,    $50  million  are   requested  for 
FY  81  and  will   become  avai lable   in  October  198  0 . 
Planning   funds  will   be  distributed   in  the   same  relative 

?ropor tion   to   Federal/ state/ local   governments  as 
mplementat ion   funds . 

2.  Implementation   Funds.      $850  million  are  requested 

in  forward   funding   for   FY  81   to  be  available  7/1/81* 
The  authorization   for   FY   82-85   will  be  "such  sums 
as  necessary.** 

Set-Asides 

1.  Federal  Activities .      1%    (with  a  maximum  of  $10  million) 

the   total   appropriation  will   be  S^t  aside  for 
the  Secretary  for  -such  activities  as  demonstrations 
o£  exemplary  ways  of   linking  local   schools  and  the 
prime  sponsor^    interagency  programs »   efforts  to 
link  together   the  pr  ivate  s-ector  and  the  schools , 
'model  programs   for   training  teachers  and  admini- 
strators  to  work  with  youth  served  by  this  program, 
incentives   for   especially  effective^  imaginative 
alternative  school  settings,   and  other  activities 
wh^ch  demonstrate  effective   approaches   to  meexing 
the  purposes  of  this  Act* 

2,  The  Territories   and   the   BIA  schools^      It  of  the^ 
total   funds  will   Be   set-aside   for   use  by  the  terri- 
tories  and  the   BIA  schools-      The   distribution  of 
these   funds  will   be  determined  by   the  Secretary. 

Formula  Grants 

Overview,      The   remaining  98t   of   the   funds  will  flow 
to  states   on  a   forward   funded  basis.      One  and  one-half 
percent   Cl-St)   of   these   funds  will   be  used  by   the  states 
for   the  purposes  of   technical  assistance^  administration, 
and  monitoring  and  enforcement* 
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-  ^  oc  me  r  ena  in  i-  3  formula  f  d 
basic   fcr"ul3.   alisible  caur.ries. 


ds   will  rc 


Part   r I 


7Si   of   chiese   basic   for^aula   funds  win  flow 
rhroush   rhe   eleaencary- secondare   svs  cesi 
C basic  gran-rs}* 

b)      2S%  of   these  basic   £or::iLila   funds  will  flow 
tiarough  che   vocational   education  sysrea 
I vocarionai  grants  3 . 

12,  S%   or   rhe   fomula  funds  will   be  allocated 
to   states   by  a   supts  leaental   f  oT:aula   to  aeet 
the   needs   cf   special   pcT^ulat  ^cns    Tn'i  gr^n t  ""ar  ^ 
ins  tirutionalited  nejiecred   and   delincu'ent  VcuthJ  . 
to    LEAs    that   have   especially   high  need  schools 
but   are   outside  of  basic   formula   aligible   LEAs , 
and   for    schools    in   eligible   LHAs    that  need  extra 
f\mds   to   carry  out   their  programs  . 

Parr    I  Basic  Fornula 

Dctertiinat ion   o£   31izible  Counties, 

counties   nus  t   have   a  ziininun  :3e-certage 
of  poverty  children  or  mir.ijaum  nusiber   and  pe^csn-az'* 
or   poverty  children*      The  coun*   of   children  for' 
allocatxon  will    include   all   oovertv   children  ov*r 
the  aininurn  percentage   in   the   coun-ies  oualifvi-? 
unaer    that:  prevision   or   a   fraction   of   all  oovertv 
cnilcren  a:30ve   the  nininusi   nunber    for   coun-^-=»s  wh-^h 
are   eligiole   under    that  prevision, 

"*      "Technical    Specif  icatians    of    the    3asic    roraula  . 


a;      The    19^0   Csr^s^j^s   will    be   used    zo  deter:3ine 

iis tributicn  cf  funds  until  1580  census  data 
cecoine  i  1      1^  . 


S-17,  inclusive,  whose  f  atii  li  es  ^  ^  income  '  is  below 
poverty , 

c)      The   Orshansky   poverty    index    Cwriich  tak-s 

account  incctie.  fartil'  site,  and  lccati::n;  wfl 
?l^;f^^^  tafir.e    -ptsverty."      In   counties  *.'here 

C"^^  ents    are   hijhar    than    the      7  3  han  sk--- 

i.nce.-,    t-e   nur,r-r  zhildr-n    i  r.  rsc-i  - 

"  ^ C      1 1 1    z  1  5  o    i  e    t  -  Lir,  t  *  ^ 
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d3      The   nuniber   cf  revere-^  children   will   be  ^ultic:Iied 
by   rhe    s-a.e   per   p-rll    exp  er.di  mr  e  :wi-hir. 
I2Q%    of   -he   nkricfiil   per   pupil    exp  end  i  r  ure  ^ 
as   an   allocation  :2ul r ip  1  i er "  co    rs'flecr  regional 
differences    in,  education   expenses . 

3  ,     Miniziua  Couny^  Gr^nr  > 

a)  The  arinisxua  coxinry  granr  will  be   SZ5,000-  Xo 
couary  which  would  receive  less   rhan  SZS,000 
under    the  basic  f  orraula  will   rece  i'/e  a  basic 
formula  grant  -      3as  ic  formula   funds   una 1 located 
due   to   Che  mininun  county  grar  "  requirement 
will   go   CO   the   scace   for   discr  ibut  i cn  by  the 
scace   along  with   the   state    supp  letiental  farroula 
funds    for   the  purposes    set   out'  under   H.  2  -  . 

b)  Within  counties,    districts   will   be   allocated  funds 
on   Che  basis   of   the  ir   relative   prop ore ion  of 
povercy  children   excepc   chat   only   di  scr  icts 

wi ch  over  20   percent  or   200   poo r  chi Idr en  nay 
receive   funds  -      Discr icts   within   counties  nay 
combine   efforts   to  neec   the  provisions    for  site 
and  scope  of  program. 

4^  -     Minimum  3cate  Grant, 

No   scace   will   receive   less   than  1/3   of  one-  percent 
C  li  )    of   the   bas  ic   f  ortnula   funds  -      Vfhen   1/3   of  l^i 
exceeds    the    £*,^ds    that   the   counties   of    the  state 
would  norizally   receive   under   the   basic   grant,  the 
excess    funds   will   be   allocated   to    the    state  for 
distribution   wi-h   the    state    supp  letiental  ftr-7.ula 
funds    for    the   purposes    set    out'  under    H-  -  -  * 

5 .      Puerto  Rioo. 

a)      Puerto   Rico   will    receive   a   share   of    the  basic 
fortiula    grant    in  proportion    to    the    nuniber  of 
po  vertv   chi  Idr -en    ic    rias    relat:-*/e    to    -he  total 
nunber'  cf   poor   cnildran   in   th3    f  if  f-   s  tstes  . 
the   District   of  *Col-nbia   an  d   ?  -  e  .*  t  o      i  c  o  : 

i)      The    per   pupil    ercp  end  i  t  :::r  e    zs^t  i  --l-ipli^r 

for    the   calculation    -f    its    snare   of  the 
funds    will   be    30   percent    zz    rhe    Invest  spate's 
per   pupi 1    expenditure , 

ii;    Funds    vin  ii5tr-'--tec    zz    the   -zsz  -le-d--- 

schtcl^    in    ?uert3      1 1  o    tn    t 2    sz-r.a  zisis 
that        e  --^    ire   distributed    z^^  2  n    1 Z.-. , 


er|c  3  :^  J 
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12,5%    cf    rh*    zzTZi*Jil2.   iTzr.t    fMT.is   will   ::e   allcicatsc  by 
SE.\5   and  are    "zo    be  used   for    .ne    sane   purposes  riie 
basic  sranr   funds • 

1-      1/5   or    riiese   zunds   will   be   distributed   zo    the  states 

on  the  basis   o£   the    iiicidence  of  ai^ranr^    ins  ti  rut  icn- 
alired  neglected  and  delinquent  children  within 
each   state   to  be   used  for  orograas    for   these  youth. 
The   SEA  will   be   rec/uired   to   ccordinare   progran  activi- 
ties  with  C2TA  to   serve    13-13   year   old  niigrant  and 
instituticnalited  NqD  youtn* 

2,      4/5ths    or    these   funds   will   be   distributed   to  the 
states,    the   District   of  Colunbis   and    Puerto  Rico 
in  proportion    ro    the    incidence   of  pc%'erty  school- 
aged   cnl  liren   foil  owing    the    technic:il    speciiicari  ^ns 
under   D. 2 .      These    funds   will   be   used   to"  provide 
grants    to    L£As   for    services  in: 

a]      Needy   schools    in   districts   not   eligible  under 
the   bas  ic  tornuITX^ 

b}      Eligible    schools    in  eligible   districts  th3.t 

have  not   received    sufficient    runcin:^    unoar  the 


oas : 

rr.      Federal  R< 


The   Secretary  will    be    responsible    fcr   providing  tecrmical 
assistance    tb    state    snd   local    ecucatich  agencies, 
for   stimulating    creative    and   effective   uses    of  program 
funds,    for   conducting   appropriate    and    tinely  evaluations, 
for   ncnitoring   and   enforcing    the    statutory   and  regulatory 
provisions    applicable    to    this    or  t  gran,    includir.  g  the 
provxsions    or'  the   General    Educati-r*    ?70vi3itns  Act 
CGHPAj,    as    a:aended,    and    for    otherwise    taking  r.ecessar^' 
steps    to    ensure    the    effective    a  dn  i  r.  l  s  t  r  a  t  i  t-^.    tf  this 
progr an . 

ri  I  .      State  Role 

A  -    Over V  i  ew :       1.5^    of    the    funds    allocated    to    each  state 

will  oe  used  by  the  HHA  for:  prtviiing  tec.tnical  ssiistar.t 
to    eligible    local    districts    curing    the   planning  anc 


-.*p-*Ttentation    or*,  as^s    ot    t.te   z  z  z 

"•no  t  a  r  r  t  -  g  -2  u  t  other  V  1 1  i  /  1 1  ^  s 
tratirr.    zz    tne  pro^ran. 
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1.  The    SSA  will  provide  che   Secretary  a  dccuner.t 
which  dascri*::2S    he-*    Lz   will    3.dz:ini5"3r   tha  jiate 
runes   for   special   pc^ula-icns    and   fcr   schccl  rr^jraiss 
in              which   are   nc^    funded   or    insurf  ic  i  enz  Iv-  funded 
by   rhe   basic   f  cr:2ul 2. ,    hew   zhe    sole    srars  agency 

for   vocational   educaricn.  will   adiainis-ar   t:he  vocarional 
educsTion  sec*aside,    and  hew   the   srare  will  carry 
our   its   rechnical  assisrance   and  coordina-ion  roles- 
Tlie   inxorsarion  co  be  contained   in  rhis  dociinent 
is   ser  our  in  Secrions   3»   C,   and  D  o£  rhis  parr-  - 

a)  The   SE.\  will  be  required   ro   up  dare   this  docimenr 
whenever   irs   procedures   or  processes  chanje. 

b ]  The  SEA  musr  sup^i r   this  do<:u3ienc   for  app roval 
by   rhe   Secrerar:^  prior    ~o   rhe   srare  receiving 
eirher   rhe   1.3%   ser-aside   for   rhe   srare   or  rhe 
srare  supplecienral    formula   funds  . 

2.  The   srare  ausr   provide   ro   rhe  Secrerary  a  plan  which 
sers   our  provisions   of   irs  nioniroring   and  enfcrce:nenr 
acr iviries .      The   inf or^ar ion   ro   be  con rained  in 

rhis   docuaenr   is  described    in   Secrion  H  of  rhis 
parr   under  Mcni  ror  in?  and   Enrorceaenr . 


B -    Srare   Adninisrr^r  icn   cf    5unp  le:nenral   Fcmula   and  Special 
Fopularion   runes  -  _ 

1.      The   SEA  will   supply   rhe   Secrerary    inrortaaricn  aurlining 
rhe   srare 's   procedures    for   using   srare   funds  allccsred 
under    rhe    supple:=enral    fomula    z  zt    prosrazis    in  disrricrs 
nor    served   or"  underser ved  by   rhe   basic   f::rr:ul^   granrs  . 

a]      One-quarrer    CZ5^}    of   r^.e   supplenenral  fcrriula 
funds   will   be   adziin  is  r  ered   2y   rhe    sole  sraze 
agency   for   vocational    education.      The  procedure 
used  by   rhe   sole    sra.e    agency   in   adnin i s - er ing 
rhis    funding   3usr   be   closely   cccrdinated  with 
rhe    5  EA . 

disrricrs   wich  needy   schools,    rhe    srare  nusr 
recuire    the    develop-renr    of    a    3ch:;c-    based  ':rlan 
and   use    rhe    sane    crtter.a    and    acc ^r.  la^  -  1  l  t-" 
ccnrrols    required   of    an    LZJk  "v^,  1  zh    5  e  1  ?c  1 5    3  ch  to  1  3 
for    fund inx   and  ncn:.ttr5    their  rrtrress. 


z  )      T.te    5, at: 


3  -  -  ,  ^       =  w.-U        «  ^ 


tor  a«.tc: 
olans  for 
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or    schccl-based  plans   and   for   awardin-j  grants, 

process   and   curcrrres    z  z    z  r,  e    Izc^l   -rcjec.s  funded 
^ir-c*lv  by    -he  state. 

d)      The   SHA  and   rhe   Goverror   will   designate  aenbers 
of   rhe   Scare   Enplc3:^enr   and  Training  Council, 
rhe   Srare  Advisory  Council   ror  Disadvanr aged 
Ch.ildrea  and  che   Scare  Advisory  Council  for 
Vocational   Hducacion   in  equal  nunbers   zo  serve 
as   an  advisory  body   co   rhe   SHA  in  naking  irs 
decisions   regarding   school   based  prcgrazi  applica- 
rions  ^ 

2*      The   SHA  nusr  >dcpc  procedures   and  oieans   ror  developing 
errecrive   prograzis   using   rhe   scare    funds    for  nigrant 
and    ins c i r uc i cna 1 i z ed  neglecrsd   and   delinquenc  ycuth- 
I r  nus  r   closely  cccrdinare   c  he  se    effcrt^   vizh  sra^a 
and   Federal   prcgrans    Csuch   as    H5EA  Tide    I's  Migranr 
Hducar  i  an    Pro  gran ]    serving   rhese   ycurh ,        In   addi - i  on , 
the   SHA  nusr   work  closely  wich   stare  enplcycienr 
and   training  prograzxs   and  >firh   rhe    Stare    3oard  cf 
Vocational   Hducarion   ro   ensure   effecrive   use  of 
rhese   funds*      In  parricular,    rhe   SHA  nusr   shew  hov 
it  will   coordinare    funds    for   niigranrs   under  Section 
303   of   CHTA  wich   funds   available   under   rhis   program - 

Stare   Adninisrra* ion   of  Vccarional  Hducaricn 

1-      The   sole   scare   agency   for    vccarional   educari::n  Cche 
"sole   scare   agency"}   will   be    responsible    for  rhe 
adaini s rr a r i rn   ar    the    srare    level   of   rhe    IS  3  rf 
rhe   basir   and   supp  leirenral   granr    funis  eamar.ved 
for   vocarional  ecucacion. 

2.      The   basic    granr    ear— arked    for   vccacicnal  educaiicn 
will    flcw^    frm   rhe   sole    scare    agency    Z3  eligible 
LHAs    zo   be   used   vi«h    The    3Cher   basic    granc  funds. 
In    scaces   where   rhe    Ircal   v^cacirnal    educaricn  discrircs 
«ire    no  c    Ldencicai    zo    zne    local    ecucaiion  asencies, 
che    scle   scare    agenrv   will    ensure    zhaz    zr^±  rlins 
for    che   vocacicnal    educacion   acci/icies    are  -igncly 
coordina"ed  %"ich   the   Iccal    educacion   arencies  m 


J.       .ne    3o«e    state    agency   -vill    re    responsible    rrr  apprc 
local    di3Cri:_c    plans    for   vtratitnal  educatitn. 
*  r,    scares    --here    the    srle    scate    aran         zni    the  Sc- 
ar*  not    the    jane,    these    rlzns    ^tll    ta\-5    tt    be    si  me 
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4,      The   sole    srare    agsnc--   will    receive    a    snare   of  che 
srate's    1*5^   cf   "he    set-a.side   fcr    acr:ir.  i  5  r  r  a  1 1  ve 
purposes    includin;    rsclmical   is  s  i  s  rar^c  s  ,    zion:,  tor  ir*g  . 
and  enforcesenr. 

D.    Technical    Assis-a-ce   and  Ccc  r  d  in^.  t  i  cn 

The  51a  ausr   provi:ie    mdomariQa  --e   Secretary  regarding 

how  it  will  3e«c   cne   follcwing   requir ener.rs  ; 

1.  The   SEA  ausr  devise  ways   £qt-  providing  rechnical 
assisrance   zo  needy  LEAs ,   particularly   in  poor  rural 
areas .      Ir  ziusr  develco  Asians   for   the   type ,  scope 
and  frequency  of    its    technical   ass  istance . 

2,  The   SHA  zius*   develoo   effective   procedures    to  eliminate 
duplication  of   activities   and   enhance    the  inpact 

of'  this   orcgrazi  b--^   ensuring   cccrdination   at  tne 
state    level  between   this   progran  and   state  en:plo>-nent 
and   training   acti  vi  t  ies  .      This    includes  wor'^cing 
with   the   balance   of   szate  prine   sponsors  ,    the  scate 
EnialoyTient   and  Training  Council*    the  Governor's 
Ti tie'  XX   p Ian   and  act ivi  ties   funded   in   support  of 
it,    the   Governor's   youth  program   set-aside,  and 
the   State  Occur^a  t  ional    Infomation  Coordination 
Conmittee  CSOICC). 


The   SEA  aust   develop   conpr ehens i ve   s tra t eg les 


.a: 

state   coa-o  ensa  tor'-^   and   state   schco  1    inpro  venen  t 
orogratis  /  HSH.\  Titles    I    and   II.    the    Education  for 
All   Handicao:red  Children   Act,    the    Bilingual  rcucation 
Act    CTitle    VII   of    ^SEA) ,    the   Adult    Educa t i on ^Act , ^ 
the    Indian    Education   Act   and   the   Vocational  Ecucati^n 
Act  progra^is. 

a.      In    states    -here    the   SEA   and   the    scl^    stats  ^^enc-^ 
for    vocational    education    are   not    the    sane,    the  SEA 
and    the    sole    state    ^^enc-^   ^*:st   '-or'-    -Itsel/  ---^tr.^r 
•o    '"iT?le'"-ent    ^IL    TiSTects    tf    -hi^  TTc^rait. 

E.    Monitoring    and   Er.f  OTiz^:r.enz 

Th e    S E--.  "vill    "rtvide    tJ    thri    Secr^t^r*-*    a    5e-    of    assurar. c 
regarding^  the"  Stat  e  '  s    intenti-n   to    z^r^pl/   wi-h  Federal 


law   and    regulations.       -    e    5  t a ' 


3  *w  - 


to    the   Secire-ary   s   plan   setzm^    rut  prtvis 
T.cnittrir.  g    ir_  £    enftrtir.;    1  real    -  ^  "  -  -  *-  ^  -  -  - 
legislative    and    r  e -z  -  1  a  i  2  r      r  et  ui  r  er.-rn  1  5  . 
t   3  t  • 
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b) 


e3 


3  e  c    c  u  - 


lies    sr.  ±    1  r.  rl  -  i  e   c  r    /  i  5  i  z  n  5 


and   sir*   ''151-3    13    er^r*-^   pTCj-^ci    ir.i^  -i/^r-'' 
rhree   y-*2rs.      7*ie  -us"-:    use   pricedures  fcr 

noniicrir.g  vjiich  aid  in  me  scliiiicn.  ^i  pr::ble=:s 
ra-her   rhan   cnl*/   rcurine  zioniioring  approaches. 

See   ou"    the   eleaenrs    -o   be   considered   in  noniior- 
ing    (rslaricnship   zo   prise    spcnsar»  sierhods 
of   selection   of  needy*  schools   and  srudentSp 


relationship  of  this  program  affort 
special   prcgrazis  .  rol* 


!  o   c  t  ri  s  r 


CO unci  1 ,    e tc  -  > . 


or  scnoc. 


-    3  -  ^u, 


site    a  c  ^ 


scr 


Set   cut    the   procedures    tMat    the    state   wiii  use 
to   carry  c  ut    the   p  r  o  v  i  s  i  zr^s    of   Section   -3-  cf 
G  HP  A  sp  "50  i  f  ically*  including    the   end  i  r  tenant 
provisions   of   Section    -S-Cb]    relating    zz  the 
suspension   or   wiihholdin^   of   pa-.^raents    t::  an 
L£A.         Plans    and   enf  orcenent    activities  de:5cribed 
as   pertii5  3ive    in   Section   43-   will    be  nan  da  to  r*^ 
Ce-g.    reolace   "na-^"   with  "will"}.  ■ 


oe  ^ 


ne   ci'j':.3ion   or  resoonsio: 


non 1 1 o  r 1 


and   enf  o  r  c  eraent    be  tween   the   3H-^  an  d   the  sol- 
state   agency    for    vocational    education    in  states 
where   these   agencies    are   not  identical. 


3e    reviewed   by   and    agreed    to    by    the  Governor. 

w,    as    part   of    its   noni  tor  in  c    an  _ 
e  3  ,    L  E-\  efforts    to    insure    r  hat 


Th  e  S  H-\  will  r  e  v  i 
enforo3nent  activ 
sc'r^cols    derelcp  a 

The  Secretary  also  nas  a  r  e  sp  on  s  i  1 1  1  L  "'j*  under 
to  insure  that  school  prograir.s  utiliiing  educ 
funds    are    ooerated  aoorsorLat^l'-. 


r  =  i  ^    3  -  ^ 


.^5  part  or  its  acti/ities  directed  a 
the  aualii"'  and  effects  /eness  if  lie 
inc  S  r  A  viLL  coliecr  fro^n  i^e  If.-^  \  i 
1  -1  e  p  r  D  r  e  5  3  i  *i.  t  s  c  h  i  -i  1  o  r  o  j  r?  c  i  s  i 
^^.-^Lng  '^LZn  regard  to  the  scnools  outccne  oojecti/ed 
Th e    inftrf. alien   will  strecifLed   b'''    the  Sec'^etar", 

school's  absentee  i5:n  rates,  dritc 
set    achievetient    benihnar  :s    fir  i2 

a.xi.j.s    snou^i    le    ii  ^ritei.       ^r.    me    iirst    -'ear  ir 

■at    laia    sucn    as    aisini^el^^.    rii^j    *";.ir.    are  r^laii 


1  c  a  1 1 ' 


Ilia 
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an   L^A.  is   net    fulfiLlini    Izs    re  s-rar.s  i"3  i  1  i -y   zz  erasure 
rhe   -af f ec- i v-r.ess   cf   the    l  =  cal    schccl  rr-^r-^. 
I£    rhe    st:ecial    Technical    assisrance    fails    *=  o  ccrrecz 
the  orobl:*as,    tha   SEA  nus.    i-i-i3.t=    ether  corrective 
acticn  under    its   s^urhcrity   undar   GE?A  Sectior.  -S-:^, 

The  SEA  will  provide   the   Secretary  a   svunnary  of 
and  analysis   or   the  out rcce   infamation  cn  a  yearly 
basis   in  such  ror^  as   the   Secretary  will  prescribe, 

IV.    Responsibilities   cf   the   Lccal   Hducaticn   Ageno-  CLZA? 
A,  Overviev 

THe   i--&A  will  be   resDons  ib  le    for   developing   and   inp  letienr  ing 
procedures   for   identi  tying   eligible   schoo I s ,  awarding 
o  lanning   and   iinta  1  enenrat  i  en   jr  anrs  ,    rrcvi  ding  technical 
ass  is* ance    to    schoc Is ,    coordinating   district- wide  efftrts 
berween   education   and  the   eniplo:ment   and   training  comnunity 
monitoring   the   quality  of   schools'    efforts,    and  ensuring 
char  needy  private    school    srudents    receive   an  equitable 
share   of  prograsi  funding. 


Local   District   Selec::ion   of   Schools    for  Slizibilit-^ 
The   L£A  will   aave   a   sez   cr    leg:.5iative   anc   otner  criteria 
ro  be  oublished   in  the  Federal   ?.ggister   to   S'---*  ^.ts 
selecrlon   of   eligible   scnoo^s.       t.nese    schools   will  be 
eligible   to   receive  planning   ^and   inpleaentat ion  grants. 

1-      An   eligible   school   will   contain   one   or  nore   of  grades 
7-lZ.      The   LZ-\  will   have   authority   zo    select  the 
-aix  of   t^-^es   of   schools    C  junior /senior /ni  ddle/etc-  J  , 
but    schools   nus-   be   selected   for   el  i  zi  b  i  1  i  t-^  on 
the   basis   cf  characteristics   of    tne    stucent  oody 

not   on    the   basis    of    the   curriculuzi   cf    the  school. 
In    order    to   have   an   effective   trcgran    for  reducing 
dropouts    the   LH-\  will    be    encouraged   to    target  at 
least    50^    of    its    funds    into    the    7'?th  grades. 

Z.      The    LHA  will    rank-order    «="ool?  an    tbjecti  e 

Treasure   of   ^c^'^rt-''   ant    5"?l*ct    schr^ls    f-r  5liei*-i- 
licv    in   r^-der    -f    r-.i^he^T    z  tnc  =r.  tr  r.  t  L         zz    t  ;  /  -  /  : .  . 
The   LcA  aay   rank-order    schools   within   grade  spans 
in   order    to    detsmine    el  i  g  ib  1  i  t'-' -       .he    use   of  achc^l 
1 -n oh    eligibilitv,    A5ZC    -r    other    object: /a  tcverty 
:aeasures   -vculd   be    arr  r  or:  ri  a  t  e  .       In   addition,  any 
schoo  1    with   r  ver   '  z 'i    of    its    student    b  cdv    be  1  ow  tne 
ZS  th   per  cen  t  :  1  e    in   basic    s:<  i  1 1  s   achievement   on  a 
local         5el5::-ei    tni    tbjecti/*    test    z  z    raiit    s  <iLl  = 
ichie/e-int      ill    :e    eliribli.      The    IcA  ni;tt  list 

a    iinilir    ib;^2^i-/5   neasur^         i  zr.    in  -  irat35 
t  h  z  t    ^  X  '     r  f    1  -  e    ^  t  -:  d  i  n  t    z  z  1'    z  z    a    school      1 1       i  a  "  e 
great    tiffit-.t*   tassinr    z    stata    oonpet^nov  i.car.ina-. 
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3.  r-    order   ro    siv*   -h*   schools    a   frazievcr^^    to  plar. 
against   and    to    ensure   zhaz    achcol   progr2.ns   are  of 
surf  ician*   slra   and   scope   to   have   a    szrcn^   and  lasting 
iapacc,    the   LrA   shall   establish   a  3iini::iiir:i  grant 

for   each  schcol. 

a}      The  ninLzxun   graur   shall   be   equal    to   the  greater 
or    SZS^OOO   per  year   or   30%    of    the   stare  per 
pupil   expenditure   tines   the  number   or  srudenrs 
in  the  scho  ol   e  i  thei-  who   are  counred  as    f  ron 
pover-ty   rani  lies   o_r  who   are   below   the   2Sth  percentile 
in  basic   skills   on  a   locally   selecred  and  objecrive 
tesr.      C The   measures   used   to   deternine   the  nunber 
of   scudenrs   nusr   be   the   sane  neasures    that  the 
LHA  used   in   ranking   the   schools    for  eligibility,) 

b5      In   the    instance   where   the   school    receives  special 
state   or   Federal  progran   f '^ds  ,    such   as  33cA 
Title    I,    and  uses'  these   funds    to   provide  compensatory 
basic   skills   education   for    its  low-achieving' 
students,    the   calculation   of   the  ninLnun  granr 
nay   take    these    funds    into  consideration, 

4.  Approximately  double  the  total  nunber  of  schools 
^har  would  be  funded  in  a  succeeding  year  nay  be 
selected  as    eligible   for  a  planning  grant. 

5.  No  nore    than   one-half   of   the    schools    in   the  district 
which    serve    7-12th   grade    students   will   be   el i^ible 
for   a  planning   grant   under   this    progran  where  tnere 
are   3    or  nore   schools    serving   Ttn-lZth   grade  students^ 
C If    1/2    of   the   schools    is   a   fraction   the  nunber 
should  be   rounded  up*} 

5,       In    instances,    however,    wher^   a    school    systen  with 
greater    ihan    3    schools    serving    "-IZth    grades  ' 
successful!/**   desegre-^  =  ted   by    incone    level,    z  L 
nay    request    the    state    to-  approve    an  alternative 
ao^rcach    designed    to   nore   effectivsl*'   neet    the  "leeds 
of    its    low   achieving  students, 

C .    Local    District   Selection    of   Schools    for  rundin? 

!•      ^cnocls    —  etsmined  eligible   b*-*    the  L£*-\  will  receive 

planning    funds    during  the   fall    of    the  year  prior 

t  o    the    t  me    they   will  receive   o  r  o  gr  an  inc  1  eraen  t a  t  i  rn 
f  unds  < 
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:*r:rt;". :?        " "  -  3   i-:r:      iir;-  ir.i 

I:"!  ;t:  ri". ;?  j  .  *.  r     .  r.  ^ 

t.-.i  :  ? :  jr.:  ;  :n  ; :    i  :  -      :s   !  r-J^uc*:  1  :r.  c:  zzzzz.izs]  , 
recii'  :  :r.  ^ :  tr.-s  rite  zz  irser.:      3r^»  jl.nir.ac  - 
cf  ii:cr:^:.-.a:::r.  an  i  s:3:?ct:7  in;  ar.i  me  placener.: 
c:  1 1  -din'j  .r.  s        r  ,  s  cnc:  *-  ,  mi  i:  -rir 

gr3>!ua: :  :n  ;  1 2s . 

Aaseiiaer.t  c:  ths  ;';al;tv'  0:  z'r.t  school's  approach 
:o  in70l/:r.j         :*a:r.<rs»  par-r.ts,  srudenrs, 
pr  1  /  I t«  sec :or  ,         pr  -..-le  sp'^r.scr  ,  and  c:her 
parts  of  the  c;:azur. :      :r.  i^vs;op:r.3  tr.e  plan 
and  ia  the  tn-i-::.-:^  efforts  cf  tne  ichcol. 

i  >  j'^d ^aer. t  : :  :ne  : j : :  v-^  zz  the  schools  ^ f  f : r  t i 

to  i«t«ri;n?  tne     i:::e        the  needs  0:  ;:3  sfjierts 
and  the  relaticn  j.-.;;   : :   :ne  needs  of  the  .-ud'»nts 
to  th«  chari:ter:5:::s  : :  the  ichccl's  plan. 

t)  Judj'sent  of  tne  school's  :ct:2it::ent  and  the  c^ality 
of  Its  plan  to  ensure  full  and  ::ee  access  of 
students  to  the  benefits  cf  the  progran  without 
rtjari  to  rac5»  s«.x,  eth.iicit/,  cr  har.citap. 
Schools  should  oe  encouraged  :o  present  i:na;:na:i'/e 
and  thorough  plar»s  for  o/ercosing  st?reo:vp:r.4 
and  otner  carriers  based  on  race,  sex,  etnniw.tv 
or  handicap . 

Judraent  of  the  degree  t:  wnioh  the  schccl's 
proposed  proiris  uses  ill  ava-.lable  resources, 
including' o::.-:  "eceral  ind  stite  funds  t:  achieve 
its  co;«ct:/iS.     Schools  whith  propose  to  reprcgran 
thtir  local  anc  state  funds  in  the  sec:nd  and 
third  :^ears  0:  :r.e  grant  :n  zrziT  to  ilitw  declining 
receral   $uop:rt  :r:r  :n:5  or- gran  in  tnose  /ear- 
snail  te  g :  / en  ipec :  1 1  z:n3 : der  a t : on . 

T^e         v.*.::   ii:*--?:  to  -er:  r-e  funlmo 

-  -O'jes  r  r '^e  tt*"--:!  ?  •  ^  -  ^  *  -   :n  :  :  r :  t  ? : 

I apltmen: 1 ng  cne  specifications. 
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E'ducacion-'.Vork  Council 

The  L£A  will  bs  advised  ir.  developing  criteria  for  eligible 
schools,  avardi.ig  planning  grar.zs,  aliocazing  funds 
for  priyaze  schools,  and  for  :iaking  iaplenentazion  awards 
by  an  advisory  body  (an  education-work* council} . 

1.    The  advisory  body  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Superintendent 
and  shall  include  persons  selected  according  to 
procedures  set  out  by  the  Secretary.    These  persons 
shall  be  representative  o£  parents,  youth,  teachers, 
private  industry,  the  priae  sponsor,  conmunity  based 
organizations ,  local  and,  where  appropriate ,  state 
governnent,  private  schools,  and  labor  unions. 

Z.    The  advisory  body  must  have  a  sex  and  ninority  composi- 
tion that  approximates  the  ccciposltion  o£  the  population 
of  the  LEA  (or  service  area). 

3.  At  least  one  parent  member  of  the  council  should 
be  selected  by  the  ESH.\  Titl-».  I  District  Advisory 
Council. 

4.  The  council  will  review  each  school  plan,  provide 
to  the  Superintendent  a  written  appraisal  of  each 
plan's  strengths  and  weaknesses  and  make  a  recommendation 
about  each  plan.    The  council  may  choose  to  visit 

each  school' as  a  part  of  its  appraisal  of  th^  plan. 

3.     In  districts  where  the  local  government  executive 

is  the  prime  sponsor,  and  where  there  is  an  agreement 
between' the  local  government  executive  and  the  LEA, 
the  advisory  body  may  serve  as  the  CETA  Youth  Council 
as  well  as  the  Hducation-*.Vork  Council.     In  such 
cases  the  members  of  the  advisory  body  shall  be 
appointed  as  follows:     cne-third  bv  the  ^rime  sponsor, 
one- third  by  the  LE.\,  and  one- third  by  tlie  Private 
Industry  Council. 
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ther  3iust  Lr.clude  aa?7cpria:s  measures  of  basic 

skills  achisver.en:/ :he*  recucticn  of  absenteeisa 

ar.d  drsccu-  rzzss,  success  in  sliniriatir.;  barriers 

to  •aplc:ner.t  based  or.  rac2.  sex,  ethnicity  or  handicapping 

condition  and  the  relationship  oc  the  school  to 

the  private  sector  and  the  priae  sponsor. 

a)  In  the  circuastances  where  a  school  successfully 
meets  its  short  and  long-term  goals  to  a  substan- 
tial degree,  it  should  receive  priority  for 
refunding  after  the  completion  of  its  three 

year  grant. 

b)  In  the  circumstances  where  a  school  clearly 
fails  to  neet  its  short-range  goals  Cas  indicated, 
for  example,  by  a  clear  rise  in  the  absenteeism 
rates),  the  LZA  is  responsible  for  requiring 

the  school  to  examine  and  modify  its  prcgrsm 

plans  where  appropriate.     Failure  to  make  requested 

adjustments  cbiild*,  at  the  discretion  of  the 

LHA,  lead  to  the  removal  of  funds  from  the  school 

and  use  of  them  at  another  school  site. 

c)  In  the  circumstances  where,  at  the  end  of  an 
appropriate  period  of  time,  it  is  clear  that 
the  long-term  goals  (such  as  reduction  in  drop- 
out rates  or  clear  increases  in  basic  skill 

•    achievement  levels)  are  not  being  achieved, 
the  LE\  will  require  the  school  to  reconsider 
their  instructional  approach  in  their  application 
for  funding  past  the  third  year. 

In  allocating  funds  for  the  implementation  cf  the 
school  plans,  the  L3A  must  ensure  that  the  recuiremenz 
be  met  that  each  plan  be  for  a  prcgram  of  sufficient 
site  and  scope  co  have  a  major  and  sustaining  effect 
cn  the  achi evecent ,  ratenticn ,  and  emrl3>'ment  opportu- 
nities  of  :h*  needy  youth  in  the  school.* 

The  LHA  will  asc  be  responsible  for  ensuring  ''and 

che  state  and  recerai  governments  win  be  responsible  • 

zzT  mcniicrin;/  chat: 

a)    The  procedures  used  for  selecting  schools  meet 
the  law  and  rejuliticns. 

z)    The  procedures  used  for  identifying  need^  vsung- 
sters  in  the  eligible  sthccls  r.eet  :r.2  :-»2u:re- 
r.ents  zz  the  '.iv  and  r e  jili: i  :ns  . 
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c)    Tie  schools  provide  the  extra  services  needed 

by  the  low- achievin?  or  otherwise  .leedy  youngsters 


aust''\ee?  records  o£  th^  services  provided  tc 
the  needy  ycur.gstars. 

d)  The  fiscal  effort  for  the.  district  is  aaintained. 

e)  The  basic  educational  services  provided  to  the 
schools  which  are  eligible  to  be  served  by  this 
new  prograa  are  com^oarable  to  the  services  provided 
to  schools  in  the         wnictt  are  not  eligible 
receive  funding  under  tnis  new  program, 

f3    The  funds  for  this  program  supplement  and  not 

sunplant  sTsecial  Federal,  state,  and  Local  program 
funds.     Specifically,  the  LHA  aust  ensure  that 
the  suecikl  Federal,  state  and  local  program 
funds" be  ecuitablv  distributed  in  the  aggregate 
to  schools  eligioie  tc  receive  funds  :rcm  this 
program  in  comparison  with  schools  not  eligible 
to  receive  funds  under  this  program. 

g)    The  population  of  students  in  the  schools  selected 
to  receive  implementation  grants  reflects,  in 
so  far  as  possible,  the  racial  and  linguistic 
composition  of  the  local  district's  needy  student 
population. 

4.    The  L£.\  will  be  responsible  for  ensuring  that  school 
based  administrators  have  an  effective  neins  3f 
coordinating  their  efforts  with  the  CHTA  prime  sponsor 
and  with  private  industry. 


Awardlr.7  Grants  zz  Scr.ools  ir.  Ver'-'  Sc^all  districts 

Meetin?  the  Mir.izur:  Criteria  f:;r  Site  o:  Prsgra^i 

In  Basic  :cr:iula  eLigi:le  counties  '^rr,zz  zo  no:  have 

districts  whith  neet  the  -inir—  triteri-  :=r  :f 

school  trctr^-T,  :vc  tr  -ere  t::i  =  :::ra:2  ir.i 

s»-b-?.:t  Itcai:--  i*-.-eltt^d  zlz'S  t:  z'r.i 

must  contain  the  sane  elements  as  the  plans  that  LZAs 

in  urban  areas  r ecu: re  or  tr.eir  schools,     Thev  ^iviit 

hcv  :-e  i;itr:cts  and  icr.cols  in  :,ie  tcu.-:t'/  v:ll 
collaborate  to  develop  a  plan       s-jffiti^nt  3::e  ar.i 
scope  to  have  a  na'^r  and  sustair.inr  i.?,pact  :r.  Itv  acr.ie/i: 
or  ochervise  need'-*  students,     iratei  will  offer  ascis:ar.:e 
zz  Iccii  diitritts  zzt  z.zi  iev a  1  itr.er.t  ::  tii-5. 
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c. 


cur.cir.g  zusz  subai"  :o  the  state  a  pUr.  vitr.  tr.e  sar.e 
elener.ts  as  plans  required  c£  schscls  in  urban  settings. 

wnere  oniy  one  school  is  elizible  for  funding 
nay  conbine  their  district  and  school-based  planning 
councils. 


VI.    The  School  Role 
A.  Overview 

One  tuncaaental  preaise  of  educational  prcgraas  under 
this  legislation' 13  that  they  are  based' at  the  school 
site  and  involve  the  cocrdinaticn  and  dedication  of 
all  of  the  school's  resources  to  neet  the  needs  of  low 
achieving,  United  English  proficient,  handicapped  or 
otherwise  needy  youth. 

50.":  00  cp  and  submit  a  three  year 

plan  during  the  year  preceding  implementation  of  the 
school's  prograa. 

1.  The  school  principal  has  the  responsibility  for 
developing  and  submitting  the  three  year  school 
plan  to  the  LHA.    The  principal  aust  consult  vith 
the  LHA  during  the  develcpaent  of  :he  plan. 

2.  A  school  principal  aay  use  the  planning  funds  to 
enable  staff  to* work  on  the  plans,  zz  facilitate 
coordination  vith  the  ccanunity,  or  in  other  ways 
to  iaorove  the  cualitv  cf  the  Tlan.     The  plan  aust 

be  the  oroduct  cf  the  school  and  the  local  c:r-.un:ty. 
Planning  funds  7.av  also  be  used  zzr  inserv:-i  training 
to  prepare  sthcol  staff  for  the  inp'.e.-nentation  cf 
the' prograa. 

3.  The  sen wol  nust  establish  d  ichool  site  council 
which  shall  :e  chairid  by  tne  crinci^al.  and  -hi^n 
shi.i:  incl-de  tirscns  selected  acc-rding  :o  proceaures 
set  out  bv  the*  Secretary .     The?»  -lerscns  shall  be 
representitivs  ::  t2zther3,  i:-de-:=.  tar^r.:£,  ;7;-it; 
industry,  conr.-^.itv  based  or  gmi  tat  ions  ,  labor  -ni^ns, 
and  oriae  s-cnsor.     -.e^r isentati/es        the  school's 
teachers  nust  r.ahe  up  at  laast  1  !  tf  the  tcunc;!. 
This  td-.'isoTV  hcdv  -u  = :  ha/e  ^  nr.   .r.i  r.ir.of.t" 
co":po5iti:n  tr.at  is  br:aal''  ret  r  2S -sr.  :i:  i  .e  ::  th-j 
toapositi:n  cf  the  sth::l'3  pt*'^!  at  i  f. . 

T':e  school  site  council  r.ust  parti-ipate  the 
ievelcttient  zz  the  school  '  s  plan  an :  "".us:  iptr:-*? 
sub-^lssitn  cf  the  plan  t:  the  IH.- . 
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5.     For  school  prograas  which  lir.k  together  rhe  prine 
sponsor  and' the  schools,  :he  ?ri32  srcr.sor  shall 
sign-off  sr.  :he  school  plan  b'efore  i:  is  subniicced. 

C.  The  Goals  and  Ob-^ciives  of  che  Schcsl 

The  scnooj.  pian  wiii  mciucs  specie icarion  of  che  goals 
or  the  prograa  including  objective  measures  for  assessing 
iaproveaent  in  the  areas  of  basic  skills  for  low-achieving 
students,  reduction  or  dropout  rates  for  the  school, 
reduction  oz  absenteeisa  rates  and  enhanced  eaolo/nient 
prospects  cor  the  youth  or  the  school  and  the  elimination 
of  discriaination  and  stereotyping. 

1.  The  basic  skills  goals  of  the  school  should  be  developed 
in  close  cooperation  with  the  private  sector  and 

the  priae  sponsor,  and  should  include  clear  delineation 
of  the  fundaniental  conpetencies  that  school  graduates 
need  to  obtain  gainful  eaploysent. 

2.  The  reduction  of  absenteeism  and  dropout  rates  aust 
focus  on  short  and  long-range  objectives.     In  the 
case  of  absenteeism,  in  particular,  the  attainment 
of  the  school's  goals  may  be  seen  as  a  necessary 
condition  for  successful  attainment  of  the  basic 
skills  achievement  goals. 

3.  Goals  relating  to  summer,  school  year  and  after 
graduation  employment  for  students  should  be  developed 
in  close  cooperation  with  the  prime  sponsor  and 
representatives  of  the  private'  sector'. 

4.  In  addition  a  school  plan  should  spell  out  goals 
for  and  ways  in  which' the  school  will  attract  back 
to  the  school  school-aged  youth  who  have  previously 
dropped  out. 

3.     The  plans  must  describe  how  the  school  vllL  provide 
equal  access  for  all  youth    without  regard  to  race, 
sex,  language,  or  hancicapoing  conditions  to  all 
aspects  cf  the  program  f^r' which  they  are  in  ?eec. 
T>.2  tlir.i  Z'-it  i.-.cl^ii  goils  ar.i  objecci.-es  ior 
j/'irconing  oczupati.-r.o-  sterectypini. 

D.  School  Program  Plans  and  Strategies 

1.    The  school  site  council  will  remain  in  place  durin; 
the  three  yea;s  of  an  imrlementatian  jrant.  luring 
this  time,  it  •..'ill  provi'de  aid  tt  The  or-r.ciril 
and  faculty  zz  the  school  to  heir  thert*  ir.rr:'.*? 
if fec-iveness  ::  :r:3rir.s  c:  tr.e  3ch:c:  r^izri 
to  the  goal 3  ::  tr.e  school  tlsr,. 
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Prograni  strategies  for  she  actainzent  on  Che  school's 
goals  aust  tccus  on  :hs  specific  basic  skill  needs 
of  /cuth  wizhir.  the  3chcoi. 

a)  Inzer.sive  szail  grcup  efforts,  peer  tutorir.g, 
after  school,  succser  sessions  cr  other  methods 
which  increase  the  tine  students  spend  learning 
basic  skills  and  which  have  a  justified  rationale 
for  iaproving  student  achievement  in  basic  skills, 
mxisz  be  sade  available  for  low  achieving  youngsters. 

b)  In  addition,  the  school  plan  and  prograa  aust 
address  approaches  for  involving  the  entire 
school  faculty  and  curriculun  in  enhancing  the 
achievement  of  needy  youngsters  in  the  basic 
skills  areas.     Plans  tiust  show  how  all  the  staff 
ir.volved  with  the  needy  students  will  benefit 
froa  successful  inpleaentation  cf  the  program. 
The  progran  should* include  in-service  training 
for  teachers ,  counselors  and  school  administrators 
in  ways  of  improving  and  reinforcing  student 
achievement  in  the  basic  skills  by  such  means 

as  integrating  basic  skills  instruction  with 
other  subjects  such  as  Hnglish,  science  and 
vocational  education  and  with  on-the-job  learning 
experiences , 

c)  The  school  program  may  include  the  provision 

of  support  services  Ce . g.  child  care ,  transportation) 
to  enable  needy  st'jdent";  to  participate.  Program 
funds  may  oe  used  for  tnese  purposes  or.iy  if 
the  school  plan  demonstrates* that  they  are  critical 
to  the  succ'ess  of  its  program  and  if  no  other 
funds  are  available  for  them. 

In  the  areas  or  emplc^rsent  skills,  needy  students 
in  grades  7-?  must"  be  given  the  ooportunit*^  t3  learn 
about  work  including  work  that  is" non-trsditicnal 
for  their  sex,  and  be • jiven  tcunsellng  :n  the  ares 
of  emplo*-nent .     "nf ormat ion  about  summer  w.:t'<  :?pcrT*j- 
ni  tie's  muit  be  nace  i-.-^il^'i' i  tc  the  need*-^  yc^th' 
in  coordination  with  tne  C3TA  prir.e  sponsor. 

In  grades  10- IZ,  needy  stucmts  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  enter  in":j  an  on-the-job  learning 
program  C  c  ;  t  p  e  r  z  :  i .'  e  e  c  -  ;  - 1  i  t  n  ,  -  c k  -  5 1  u  d  y  ,  p  r  e  - 
apprenticesh*:p  ant  apprenticeship  models,  etc.: 
wh'ich  is  tl:sely  ttor*dinat2d  with  tne  educational 
program,     rr i«:ri tv  must  be  jiren  to  placemen:  of 
students  in  t  r  i ; s t  e  s ec  t  ? r  ;  -  : 3  .     7h e  vc r     t :-p o n  en t 
?*us  t  be  cl : s  2 1  • '  surer v t  s ed    *•*  the  ? c ho cl  :  s e o "  ^n 
ir,  ijreemen:  :et"v»en  th^  sthctl  ind  the  etti:v^r. 
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The  wages  :cr  rhese  s:.:der.t3  rnusi  be  raid  fcr  bv 
the  private  er.rlr-'srs  or  zr.t  rri=e  ircr.sor.  The 
jcc  ?Uc2:ne-t  ef::r:s        the  schsoL  sr.culc  draw 
upor.  the  resources  of  the  pr:.t2  spcr.scr.  addition, 
these  stuce-tj  r.ust  receiv'e  ccmorehens i?e  counseling 
in  Che  areas  of  e:tp:o%ner.t  a-d  job  placsaer^t  irxluding 
rsforzation  abcut  and  opportunities* for  work  chat 
is  non-craditicnal  for  their  sex. 

5.  Imaginative  acproaches  to  enhancing  the  aotivation 
of  students  to  learn  basic  skills  and  to  attend 
and  stay  in  school  should  be  encouraged,  'i^ays  of 
providing  job  counseling  within  the  franework  of 
coordinating  the  education  and  eaployaent  aspects 
of  the  prograa  should  be  encouraged.'   This  could 
include  the  espioy^ent  of  progran 'coordinators  for 
especially  large  school  prograns. 

6.  The  school  plan  should  include  a  description  of 
the  ways  in*  which  the  school  will  aake  *its  orogra^i 
attractive  to  students  aged  16-19  who  have  dropped 
out  or  school*    The  olan  should  alio  set  out  the 
ways  in  which  the  school  will  work  with  the  priae 
sponsor  or  other  institutions  to  encourage  drooouts 
to  return  to  school. 

7-     Part  of  the  school  prcgraa  will  be  the  developi^ent 

for  needy  yo-jngsters  zz  a  basic  skills  and  etiulcvabilitv 

record  which  will  contain  eleaents  agreed  to  by 

the  priae  sponsor,  the  PIC  Cor  similar  body  reisresentinr 

the  private  sector)  and  the  IZX.     The  lz.\  should 

take  the  lead  in  making  these  records  comparable 

among  schcols  in  their  jurisdiction.     The' record 

will  contain  evidence  of  whether  the  student  hii 

nascer-c  certain  well  defined  baiic  and  e:nolc^'me^t 

skills  that  are  relevant  to  employers.     These'  records 

may  be  shared  betveen  the  zriz'-i  sponsor  and  the 

school  system  with  the  permi 5 s : o :  the  stucent. 


1.     v-'--  *   - 

-  —  -  -   

The  Vocational  Sduca-iion  Pgr:  c5  the  Basic  -or-!Ula 

1 .     p:stri:u::tr.  of  Funis 

a)     -3^  of  the  bas::  ^-mt  formula  rir.iB  ^i'.l  b-e 
'ised  tor  voci-  :r.  =  :  ^ducit :  zr. . 
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b)  All  of  :he  funds  ars  to  be  so  en:  ir.  eligible 
basic  y?'::r.  :2r-::uli  iistricis.     tr.  s:a:es 

educzri:-  iiiiri:::  zr.^  sole  i;er.c;'  z-s: 

work  wt:h  :r.e  l:c2l  v-ca-icna:  system  ir.i  :r.e 
local  educa-icn  ajsniiis  tc  ensure  adequa-e 
coordiniticn.    The  funds  frcn  bc:h  che  basic 
and  vocational  gran:s  ausc  serve  the  sane  geogrannic 
areas . 

c)  Each  eligible  count/  win  receive  its  entire 
fomula  allocation  or  vocational  education  funds. 

2.     Target  G-outjs. 

a)  For  in-schcol  youth,  the  funds  niust  serve  r.eedv 
/outh  in  schools  eligible  under  the  selection 
criteria  used  by  li,\s  to  determine  school  eligi- 
bility for  the  basic  education  grant  funis. 

b)  At  least  15^  but  net  sore  than  30i  c:  the  funds 
must  be  spent  on  services  for  CHTA  eligible 
youth  16-19  years  old  who  have  drooped  out  of 
school  without  graduating.     The  precise  percenta;e 
will  be  deterained  by  the  IZA  and  approved  by 

the  sole  stats  agency  which  adaini stars  vocational 
education.     The  sole  state  agency  aay  waive 
the  recuirenent  that  a  ma.xiaun  of  30''i  be  spent 
if  the  'izA  presents  a  conpelling  argutient  ror 
a  larger  percentage. 

3.  General  Provisions 

1.     The  vocaticnil  ecutarion  recuirettents  it  the  l^cal 
level,  including  the  selection  of  eligible  schools, 
the  awarding  of  planning  tr.z  L.tp  1  enen  tit :  :n  grinti, 
and  the  r.onitorir.-  of  progress,  vill  :e  i.ient-;al 
to  the  rsou:  reroents  :or  the  use  of  tne  bai;o  f:rt:ula 
fund 3. 

Z.     In  -ddi:io.-. ,   t/.c  12,^        ooooera  cun  wi:.i  :.Te  ioca.iv 
r  ^  f  p-rii  : :  _e  '.'OOi  t :  eoucu ; :  -  n  uzer.cv  ..ill  «e  .  e  loo 

i  :.;r  =  e  /iz:  p'.zr.  y^u;;./  up^aoei  ai  r.eceiiary 

for  suboiissicn  to  the  sole  state  agenc*-'.     "or  the 
first  v-ir  ::  t-e  o-::rzn  t-e  12.-   .ill  su:-::  i 
prelmi-ary  pim  :■■  11.  30  showing  how  funis  will 
oe  iivloec  a-cng  ser-.-::»5  for   *  m  ■  s  thoo  1*  ino  "ortppeu- 
out"  youth  and  how  plir.nm;  grants  w^i:  'n  ivErded. 
-  tonolete  :r.r^e    -eir  ol:n  -.ill  be  sutritted 
:.-.2  52.:        :  si. 
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a)  The  plan  will  contai.i  ir.:orr:2:itr.  about  :he 

W5/  in  which  :h2  IZX  will  da:er-ir.2  :he  alloca:i:r. 

i:5  bajiz  icrzul*  vcca:icr.sl  fur.ds  b-;tween 
services  ::r  vcu:h  re^ulirl/  anrclled  ir.  achccls 
and  services  £cr  ycuth  who  have  dropped  out 
or  school;  the  strategies  it  will  enrploy  for 
serving  both  ki.ids  of  vcuth;  the  procedures 
and  process  it  will  use  to  allocate  funds;  and 
the  adniaistrative  procedures  it  will  use. 

b)  The  local  vocational  education  plan  aust  be 
signed  off  by  the  local  priae  sponsor  in  instances 
where  the  local  priae  sponsor  jointly  funds 
programs  described  in  the  plan. 

C.  Pro^raas  for  Youth  Regularly  Hnrolled  in  Schools 

1.  3asic  formula  vocational  funds  at  the  local  level 
aust  be  used  in  conjunction  with  other  basic  fornula 
grant  funds  to  establish  srcgraas  to  ia'srove  the 
basic  skills,  eaoloyability  skills  and  the  special 
occupational  skills  of  students  in  grades  10-12, 

a)     In  the  case  o£  occupational  skills  training, 
the  vocational  funds  aust  be  used  only  for  new 
training  slots  in  occupational  skill  areas  for 
which  there  is  a  clear*  and  documented  local 
need  for  increasing  the  supply  of  labor.  Priority 
aust  be  given  in  this  instance  to  extending 
the  use  of  existing  facilities  and  skill  training 
laboratories  for  needy  youth.    One  indication 
of  the  clear  need  aust  take  the  fora  o:  a  written 
agreenent  between  the  l:cal  education  agency 
and  the  Private  Industry  Council  i?lC]  vor  a 
siailarly  constituted  bccy  if  no  PIC  exists) 
chairperson  tnat  such  need  exists  and  that  the 
local  business  and  industry  cocnuni:*-*  is  ccrr.iitec 
to  finding  jobs  for  successful  jraduates  zi 
the  cccupaiional  training  prograrts  i^cl'jding 
the  placemen:  of  graduates* in  -o:;  that  are 
non- traditional  for  tneir  sex." 

bj     Priority  at  the  local  level  generally  would 

be  for  enhancing  e:tploy-:er.t  skill-  instruction 
througn  expa.-i:ng  c^opera::  -e  ed'-c-ti:n  tr:;ra.7.s 
and  other  approaches  to  tn-the-jc:  learning 
that  are  cl*c*sely  connected  to  tasic  skills  :rainin 

2.  At  :he  l;cil  district  l;v?:    --tr^  :he  -zciz'-.z?.:,'. 
icucati:n  ir.d  :hi  Ti'  iliz  i  liztr.'ir  '-  z^-zzr.ij.T"  ::  =  :ri: 
ir;  Identizal.   =:"jcis  el  151:1-  :77  •.•:ci:i:nil  e-icai: 
grantf  nu5:  :e  identical  ::  zm  i-.*.::ls  ili;.:l; 

for  :r.e  otner  basic  fcr-ula  gran:  funds. 
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3.  In  s:a:es  vhere  the  vaca-.icr.al  education  s-.'s:ani 

ar.d  z'r.i  tltzzzzzz''- Sizzr.ds.z'-'  s'-'sztz  are  r.c:  coincidental 
the  :-,vc  syste-s  ir.  the  sa-e'  ^eosrarhi:  area  (under 
state  coordination}  -ust  agree  cn  the  critsria  to 
determine  eligible  schools. 

4.  In  their  planning  e:fort3,  schools  3ust  give  top 
priority  to  the  basic  skills  needs  o£  their  students 
m  the  development  o£  their  plans. 

a)  Schools  serving  grades  7-9  aay  not  apply  to 
the  L3A  for  vocational  grants. 

b)  Schools  serving  youth  in  grades  10-12  aa/  apply 
for  integrated  basic  and  vocational  education 
grants  or  for  only  a  basic  grant. 

c)  Schools  applying  for  vocational  funds  tiust  shew 
hew  their  planned  new  activities  ensure  that 

the  basic  skills  needs  of  the  students  are  full/ 
met  or  will  be  net.    They  aust  also  show  how 
occupational  rraiai.ig  (if  there  is  any)  will 
reinforce  the  basic  skills  learning  of  their 
students  as  well  as  aeet  the  requi resients  for 
private  secror  involveaent  for  the  cccurational 
skills  training.     Their  Dlans  nust  also'  include 
prograas  and  policies  for  elininatinj  di scr iainaticn 
and  stereo  t;'r3ing. 

d)  .  Schools  will  be  allcw-d  to  use  non-profit  prcviisrs 

of  vocational  education  services  outside  or 

the  school,  such  as  an  area  vocational  technical 

s  cho  0 1 . 

?rc:ran  zzr  rsuth  '/ho  Have  Orocoed-Out 

1.     At  least  15^  but  not  ncre  than  30:  3:  the  •.'ccaticnal 
funds  nav  be  used  b^  local  iis-ricts  : :r  out-cf- 
schcol  v3Uth  '15 -15  :  who  have  net  graduated  frrr* 
h:;h  £th:::.  v 

The  purpose  o:   zmh  f.r.is  -..euld  ze  zz  3tring:.-.e.i 
the  capacity  of  the  local  school  s^ste-n  and 
to  provide  tjTt;5riT:s  to  attract  *-t*:th  :ac<  int: 
the  systen  to  rrtvide  these  vouth  wit'-^  the  basic 
skills,  enploykb-.lity  skills,  and  st^cial  :ccuoi:::r. 
skills  necessary  for  there  to  tbtain  and  hold 
gainful  emolev-.int  ind  t :  graduate  :r:-i  hijh 
ichocl. 
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b)  Vocational  «duca:ion  services  for  theSQ  youth 
as  set  fsrth  ir.  the  local  district  plan  -a;.' 

be  creviced  bv  :he  Izzzl  district  .t^elf  =rc/cr 
bv  another  educational  »;er.cv  cr  ir.-t'.t-Jticr.s 
either  inside  the  eligible  district  or  to  which 
it  normal!/  sends  students  outside  the  district. 

c)  In  order  to  spend  these  funds  the  local  district 
must  work  with  the  local  priae  sponsor  to: 

i)  Identify  the  CBTA  eligible  youth  to  be  served. 

ii)  Develop  the  methods  to  be  used  to  serve 
the  droOTJed-out  youth:     this  would  include 
identification  of  the  services  provider ( s ) ; 
the  strategies  for  ensuring  that  the  students 
receive  the  basic,  enployability  and  ccCsipational 
skills  necessary  for  thea  to  sraduate  zrcn 

high  school  and  be  placed  in  a  job:  tr.e 

wavs  in  which  vocational  youth  activities 

will  be  coordinated  with  C3TA  work  opportunities; 

and  ^le  coamittient  of  the  private  sector 

to  provide  jobs  if  the  funded  activities 

include  s-cecial  occupational  skills  training. 

The  plan  aust  also  include  plans  fcr^the 

provision  of  sun::ort  service  frcti  C3T.\, 

Title  XX  Ce.g.  child  care,  transportation) 

or  other  sources  to  ensure  that  youth  are 

not  denied  access  to  this  program. 

iii}Hnsure  that  vcuth  receive  information  and 
guidance  about  Jobs,  including  ir.fortiaticr. 
about  jobs,  that  are  nor.- tradi ti or.al  for 
their  sex. 


Private  5chool5 
irticioatior. 

-ivate  50-:^:  ff-i?-.t:-  vill  rz:ti:i?2t2  i-.ii-:-/ 
prcgriT.: 

LHAS  will  identify  the  proportion  of  private  and 
oub-ic  school  stuients        the  local  iistr::: 
are  m  ocverty  ^tr.e  "f:r-uli  pcpulioi  :n" ,  . 

Lew-achieving  :r  othervise  need--  private  acr.rol 
students  ••••.ll  :e  served        ohe  IIM        nu-oeri  or-o::- 
:i:na:e  ::   :-e;r  reore  i  entati  :n  :n  f:;-:!:  t:;:-!*: 

?--inis  :o  ser.-^  :--5i  Mil        5e:-2i;;e  v 

t-i  L3A. 


^'1 J 
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3.  Ths  IIX  will  ensure  :ha:  ?r:v  =  :e  scr.col  zhilirer. 
are  served  zr.  a  basis  zozzirz'zl^  zz  ?U3l:c  achc^l 
children. 

4.  Priorirv  win  be  slven  zz  servir.g  studen:s  in  schccls 
with  ver/  high  proportions  or  poor  or  Lew- achieving 
youth . 


Pro^raas 

ii'rivate  school  sfjdents  aay  be  served  in  cvo  different 
ways  at  the  option  of  the  LHA.    The  Suoer int^ndent , 
with  the  advice  of  the  Education-Work  Coincil,  will 
determine  the  allocation  of  funds  used  for  services 
for  private  school  students  betveen: 

1.  Services  provided  to  r.eedv  Tsrivate  school  st-dents 
by  the  LZA;  and 

2.  Services  provided  through  direct  grants  from  the 
LEA  to  nonsectarian  private  schools  which  have  very 
high  concentrations  of  peer  or  low  achieving  students. 
These  schools  would  receive  planning  grints,  subni: 
plans,  and  coapete  with  other  nonsectarim  private 
schools  for  funds  in  a  manner  siailar  to  public 
schools.     Private  schools  receiving  such  grants 
would  be  subject  to  all  legal  duties  falling  on 
subgrantee  schools,  including  civil  rights  and  aain- 
tenance  of  effort  provisions,  but  with  the  exception 
of  the  coaparability  2nd  supplanting  rules. 

Wnere^tne  IzA  fails,  zv  is  prohibited  or  substantially 
impeded  by  state  or  local  law  or  policv  fron  providing 
services  to  private  schocl  students  on  a  to:npara:le 
basis,  the  Secretary  is  luthoritec  to  imtje  alterr.ate 
aethods  o:  delivery  ct  services  :o  su.:h  students  :n 
a  cocparable  basis. 


r.     Educiti  ::>-:2:-r  .- 1-- £  :r-    :un  c :  . 

Zr.t  -  e  ^  1  s  -  ^ : ;  :  r.  ^  j  :  -  :  ,  ;  i .-.  i.-.  --^wi.:;cr.- ^ic^;; 

Advisory  Couiitil. 

Purtose 

1,     The  Hducati  :n- Labor   MviszTy  Z:i-ir.z\\  i-iiW  zrz^.zz* 
and  insure  the  t ocr  t  ir.i: : ::  -rrTxri-.;  :  :nird 
:he  je?i:t-en:3  of  3tu:i;i:-  in;  :.i::r   :nt;r  zr.z 
legisliticn. 
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fm  •■Hi  p9iM>»  ^  f'viM 

t^tfv  %mm  1»^M  M«Hi«<^  wliml  4M4fKl«  nfwl 

<»4t«i  mm^  4>«  tf«il  •  4w»4-       tt««l  •  hftW  l»i«irp  Iwiiwyap  th^rr 

^  tte  iiiHiifi  mo  iNwi  «N»  gMi  i-CT  Iwivp  ntfSMr-m^t  UK  ytn^ 
nwmi ttiiwMl  ♦•^  t^t^  ^mt^>im«m%    tW  fxuftn^l  m«iMl  li^  thoroughly 

I  «*w  <bfiiwMiii  ii>  4#t^    I  HMi%  hr  <hr  cmU  m^mhrr 

•lir^^  t  >  %t^%4  ^m*  It        (vimM  tA^r  vthcMl  vmifi^rtrrv 

S«*  i%m  iMi»M  •M!  ihp  MiArim  in  thr 

*  «iM»  >i«  In  t^n  mmmHm,  if  «r*  gv^  liwk  to  thr  WPA  <l«y» 

%4  ^rmm-         Wc«4  ^  •HAf't  <«Uh  |v«itM#  thiit  wrir  utH*m 

|m«  »^  •m%ff*Mm  «f W  4HifMl*  And  C^rTA  pfimr  Hum 

«>M  ^•H^o^  uy<>M  I  thi»  ImII    »twl  mh$%  hr  tr^ 

i0¥^$,  t#4       •44riMi»  (M%wir  <<i  ihr  CtTA  purl  firvl  Wr 
lMr»»  mr^mi  wi#  *«Mlrvmi^t»  bHwvMt  UNtr  rhiinm*iii  fi>r 

€»M«  .tf  «lw  lipp^iP>  «il  <K4*  |Mirt»(^Ut  |ird|iaMil  !•  th»l  It  f(»  «i> 
t>tiii^'iaH>ti»  «i  tKp  Uk^l  felt  thr  pfimr  vfvfnMnt  to  undrrmtAnd 

il»  ttt^M^  ••^d         «t  i«n  ln<«3t  hrlp  thi*  M^ff^mn,  4nd  for 

4W  iw^^mI*  »i>^<Mjit»4  h«»«i  Ihr  |»irimir  «|tanaKHift  Can  br»l  amprr 
#•» 

iKr^  M  n^mt^\  ^trmtd^      thr  TfrrTA  nidr.  which 

4«M  it»  •  riti^iV^  4*  i4«W  I  n4  Ihi*  |MiHK^Ur  prup^Mil.  m  d  aIno  an 
i^pitfiijtiri  iHr  <^*i>««<il  «hKl)  udMim  thr  pnmr  Kpont^^r  And 
^hm  If, A  i«i  l»  nMw  Afltd  th»  «Amr  if  hcHh  |Minir«  AjTfW 

WUf^  mm       i»  ihm  mt^  <«f  H«  |dAcvmml  thi»  1*  An  ^ftra  uhen* 
i%m  9«t«MP  n^miiiir        iMm^mtmi^fm  tuith  <xMnmunity  cx>iir|{o«.  vi*La- 
«i«i«ciMmni  *nd  th»  |»tUAtr  avci^K  CAn  |>nivid«-  actUAl  after 


Kraduation  |)hui'mfMl,  aiul  y/\\vvo  schools  can  cooperate  toward 
aiming  in  that  particular  direction. 

(KeralL  the  cooperation  urea,  where  prime  sponsors  not  neces- 
sarily understanding^  the  school  system,  and  the  school  svstem  not 
necessarily  understanding  the  prime  sponsor,  is  a  real  plus  here. 
I  hat  is  happening  in  some  cases,  but  it  is  not  happening  enough, 
amd  this  U»gislation  helps  to  foster  that, 

Mr.  (IKKKN.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  public  school  side,  we  have  a 
plan  m  place  for  educating  the  youngsters.  There,  really,  in  this 
proposal  are  only  two  new  ingredients.  One  of  these  is  an  infusion 
ol  money  which  will  be  coming  to  the  LEA  to  help  programs.  The 
second  part  of  that  is  a  plan  for  the  efficient  and  effective  use  of 
those  dollars  directed  to  the  specific  problem. 

So  by  putting  these  together  we  are  able,  we  think,  to  turn  out  a 
product,  and  to  concentrate  on  an  area,  a  school  site  that  has  been 
selected  lor  this,  and  go  across  the  board  through  all  of  the  pro- 
grams that  are  being  offered  there.  We  do  not  want  to  create  a 
spivial  designation  as,  let  us  say,  a  title  I  school,  or  a  vocational 
school,  lor  this  particular  purpose.  We  would  like  very  much  to  see 
that  it  covL-rs  the  total  program,  and  that  we  are  able  to  first 
decrease  ihe  class  si/.e,  so  we  can  increase  the  intensiveness  of  our 
ellorts  to  the  problems  that  the  youngster  may  have. 

rhairman  Pkrkins.  I  understand  that  the  Chief  State  School 
()lficers  who  will  be  testifying  following  you,  have  a  proposal  on  an 
individualized  education  and  employability  plan  for  each  individual 
in  the  program.  What  do  you  think  of  that  idea? 

Mr.  Lkstina.  The  individualized  plan,  ideally,  is  one  teacher  and 
one  student,  and  this  would  be  the  best  of  all  worlds.  Individualized 
plans  and  the  amount  of  paperwork  that  is  involved  there  is  a 
concern  to  us.  Teachers  already  have  a  lull  cup,  and  we  can  only 
get  so  much  there  into  it. 

If  we  talk  individualized  plans,  be  it  the  employment  plan  or 
education  plan,  we  need  to  have  a  class  size  that  will  enable  them 
to  be  approached  properly,  and  enable  them  to  be  best  utilized. 

One  of  the  good  byproducts  that  can  come  out  of  this  proposal  is 
that  the  school  site  level,  and  the  money  that  is  being  made  availa- 
ble there,  could  be  used  to  help  us  reduce  that  class  size,  and  to 
then  move  on  to  the  concept  of  individualized  plans,  similar  to  the 
procedures  that  the  Chief  State  School  Officers  feel  they  would  like 
to  see  happen.  Without  that  reduced  class  size,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
accomplish. 

Chairman  Pkrkins.  Do  you  want  to  comment  on  this,  Mr.  Green, 
or  do  you  agree  with  that? 
Mr.  Grekn.  Yes,  sir,  I  agree. 

Chairman  Pkrkins.  I  am  going  to  turn  this  over  to  Mr.  Miller. 
Mr.  Miller.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

You  have  both  just  recently  mentioned  the  reduction  in  class 
size.  I  wonder  if  you  could  explain  to  me  how  this  plan  is  going  to 
bring  about  the  reduction  of  class  size? 

Mr.  Lkstina.  Congressman,  it  has  that  potential.  We  are  looking 
at  a  sitewide  plan— high  school  and  junior  high  school  plan,  with 
dollars  being  made  available  to  that  site.  The  plan  is  targeting 
toward  providing  the  basics  for  junior  and  senior  high  school  stu- 
dents. For  several  reasons,  either  not  being  ready  to  see  the  read- 
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ing,  writing  and  arithmetic  need  and  to  obtain  those  skills  in 
earlier  grades,  there  is  a  stratification  of  students  that  does  not 
have  that.  By  the  time  they  reach  high  school,  the  class  size  being 
such,  the  subject  matter  as  it  is  presently  being  taught,  if  they 
can't  read,  write,  or  compute,  they  fall  through  the  cracks  and  fall 
further  behind. 

In  order  to  get  through  that  basic  skill  area,  we  need  to  have  a 
class  size  where  we  can  target  in  on  the  needs  of  those  individuals. 
We  would  like  to  do  it  school-site-wide,  especially  with  the  age  of 
student,  so  that  we  are  not  culling  them  over  on  the  side  with  a 
separate  class  situation,  and  separating  them  from  their  peers  even 
more  so,  but  ratht  r  infuse  it  throughout  the  entire  program. 

Mr.  Miller.  Why  don't  we  just  write  legislation  for  schools  that 
meet  specific  criteria,  whether  it  is  one  of  high  unemployment,  or 
low  economics,  or  lov/  achievement,  and  then  just  make  the  money 
available  to  lower  class  size? 

Mr.  Lestina.  Along  with  this  proposal  goes  a  cooperation  with  a 
wide  range  of  community-based  governments  and  concerned  citi- 
zens. Rather  than  a  narrower  categorical  approach,  this  involves 
prime  sponsors;  it  involves  the  labor  organizations,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Millp:r.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Lestina.  What  I  understood  y  u  to  say.  Congressman  Miller, 
was  a  more  n;  rrow  approach,  just  targeting  on  the  schools.  We 
would  also  like  to  tie  that  to  this  broader     operation  basis. 

Mr.  Miller.  My  concern  in  tying  that  to  the  broader  base  is  that, 
from  the  testimony  we  have  received  so  far,  there  is  nothing  to 
indicate  that  that  could  not  be  done  under  current  law.  In  fact,  W( 
have  had  a  number  of  witnesses  who  have  testified  to  the  need  for 
this  legislation,  but  have  also  testified  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
already  doing  what  they  say  the  legislation  would  enable  them  to 
do. 

The  constant  concern  is  this  repetition  by  every  witness  in  other 
hearings  earlier  this  year,  not  on  this  subject  but  on  the  subject  of 
the  high  school,  as  to  the  lack  of  basic  skills.  It  would  seem  to  me, 
from  the  testimony  that  we  have  received  directed  at  this  legisla- 
tion, that  the  one  thing  people  agreed  on  was  the  class  size. 

If  our  real  concern  is  basic  skills,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  you 
would  get  a  lot  more  bang  for  the  dollar.  It  takes  far  less  adminis- 
tration, and  it  takes  some  certification  as  to  the  actual  class  size, 
which  I  don't  think  would  be  terribly  hard.  Maybe  that  is  what  we 
ought  to  do.  Then  youngsters  would  be  prepared  to  make  the 
determinations  as  to  further  education,  the  world  of  work,  as  they 
say,  or  what-have-you. 

Mr.  Green.  I  think,  Mr.  Miller,  you  are  hitting  a  point,  and 
perhaps  we  are  having  a  semantics  difference  here.  First,  we  are 
talking  about  a  specific  site  being  selected  by  the  local  education 
agency  in  which  this  program,  which  would  emphasize  basic  skills 
training  for  the  employability,  a  skill  that  could  be  transferred 
from  school  to  school,  would  be  carried  on. 

The  new  dollars  coming  in  for  this  program  by  the  LEA  would  be 
concentrated  on  this  site  to  meet  the  specific  problems  of  the  basic 
skills;  that  is,  the  reading,  the  writing,  the  computation  skills. 

Mr.  Miller.  Right. 


Mr.  Grkkn.  That  would  1)0  on  this  sit(»  within  this  LEA.  First, 
the  new  money  comes  in.  There  needs  to  be  a  plan  which  I  think  is 
one  of  the  two  new  ingredients  that  we  are  talking  about  here  in 
this  plan.  Everything  else  is  already  here  by  way  of  a  resource.  It  is 
in  place.  We  have  the  CETA  program  set  up.  We  have  a  prime 
sponsorship  program.  We  have  a  public  scliool.  We  have  the  school 
set  up.  The  new  money  is  coming  in,  and  tliat  ij?  one  ingredient. 
The  second  is  a  plan  to  see  that  this  money  is  most  effectively  and 
efficiently  used  to  accomplish  the  goal  that  we  have  set  out. 

Ontr  of  the  things  thai  would  help  this»  as  I  see  it,  would  be  if 
that  plan  included  something  to  provide  training  for  the  basic 
skills  which  is  going  to  require  more  than  the  regular  standard 
classroom  is  able  to  provide. 

Many  of  our  problems*  many  of  our  youth  that  are  involved  in 
this  program  have  a  deficiency  in  these  three  area.s — reading*  writ- 
ing, and  arithmetic.  In  order  to  overcome  that*  it  is  going  to  take 
some  special  situations  created  so  that  they  can  have  more  time  of 
a  teacher  than  they  had  available  to  them  in  some  instances  on 
their  first  trip  through. 

Mr.  MiM.KR.  But  is  that  not  the  primary  mission  of  the  school 
today?  The  general  education  schools  today,  that  is  their  primary 
mission,  and  that  is  the  mission  that,  in  theory,  a  lot  of  people  are 
suggesting  they  are  failing  to  accomplish,  and  certainly  with  re- 
spect to  certain  groups  within  the  school  site. 

My  que.stion  arises  if  that  is  already  tlie  mi.ssion.  and  if  you 
already  believe  that  the  teachers  are  trained,  and  thai  is  the 
purpose  for  which  they  are  in  the  classroom  today.  Hut  the  ovei  rid- 
ing  problem  is  that  they  have  too  many  children  to  take  care  of 
during  that  period  of  time  in  which  they  are  supposed  to  be  teach- 
ing  

Certainly  it  appeared  to  have  been  agreed  upon  by  most  of  the 
witnesses  we  have  had  this  year,  that  reduction  in  class  size  is 
perhaps  the  most  meaningful  thing  we  can  do.  If  that  is  so,  why 
would  I  support  legislation  which  right  off  the  top  takes  2')  percent 
of  the  money  for  the  State  vocational  education  authority.  That  is 
not  going  to  reduce  class  size.  It  is  not  going  to  reduce  it  a  single 
pupil. 

I  am  just  trying  to  find  out  where  the  money  is  going  to  go  and 
what  the  benefits  are.  I  want  some  guarantees*  sort  of  a  Chrysler 
loan. 

Mr.  Grken.  I  am  sorry  that  you  did  not  hear  our  testimony.  We 
are  going  to  be  offering  an  amendment  on  this. 

Mr.  MiLLKR.  I  raise  this  because  I  read  it  in  your  testimony.  I 
have  it  right  here  on  page  That  is  my  point.  I  want  to  make  sure 
where  the  various  parties  are  here  because  I  .see  .some  money  being 
spread  around  that  is  not  going  to  help  even  the  first  pupil  in  my 
mind.  I  can  be  convinced  otherwise. 

But,  that  is  what  I  want  to  bring  out  in  these  hearings:  exactly 
what  is  our  objective?  You  both,  as  repre.sentatives  of  the  largest 
teachers'  organization*  have  said  class  size  twice  in  your  testimony. 
I  want  to  know  if  we  are  really  going  to  have  an  impact,  or  is  that 
sort  of  the  potential  that  we  would  all  like  to  see  happen,  but  may 
not  happen? 


Mr.  Grken.  VVc»  are  ^o\n^  after  that,  Mr.  Miller.  We  are  deliver- 
ing the  funds  to  where  the  program  take.s  place  at  the  local  unit. 
We  support  it  100  percent. 

You  have  also  made  what  we  feel  is  an  excellent  case  for  general 
Federal  aid,  because  the  big  problem  now,  in  being  unable  to 
deliver  the  kind  of  service  that  you  think  should  be  delivered  at 
the  local  level,  is  funding.  That  has  been  the  big  problem. 

We  would,  I  think,  have  done  away  with  a  great  number  of  the 
problems  that  we  are  faced  with  today  with  our  youth,  had  we 
been  able  to  fully  fund  ESEA  title  I,  so  that  it  could  adequately 
have  covered  the  high  school  and  junior  high  levels.  As  it  is,  we 
had  to  target  it. 

Mr.  Miller.  You  are  making  a  great  case  for  my  point  of  view. 
Mr.  Green.  I  am  agreeing  with  you. 

Mr.  Lestina.  Let  me  add  a  couple  of  other  points  that  I  would 
like  to  have  you  consider.  Of  the  various  categorical  approaches 
that  we  have,  along  with  each  goes  a  set  of  rules  and  regulations, 
and  a  certain  amount  of  turf  that  runs  vertically  from  the  Federal, 
State,  and  local  level. 

We  very  seriously  looked  at  amendments  to  ESEA,  the  Vocation- 
al Education  Act,  CETA,  and  in  some  cases  the  Higher  Education 
Act,  running  amendments  through  different  committees,  subcom- 
mittees, different  jurisdictions,  and  they  are  amended,  and  so  forth, 
and  move  onto  the  floor,  and  having  something  that  comes  back 
and  meshes  together  again,  is  a  difficult  task  to  say  the  least. 

An  approach  where  we  take  a  single  bill  that  takes  these  ideas, 
and  puts  them  together,  given  the  timeline  that  we  are  functioning 
under,  seemed  to  make  better  sense.  Therefore,  we  ask  your  consid- 
eration for  the  type  of  approach  that  we  are  talking  about  here  to 
meet  the  kinds  of  concerns  that  it  seems  to  me  we  both  have. 

This  is  a  little  different  approach  from  the  way  you  would  like  to 
see  it  accomplished,  but  I  think  this  is  a  way  in  which  we  can  very 
much  build  a  broad-based  competence  and  pride  at  the  local  level 
in  the  program.  It  gives  input  across  the  board. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  hope  you  are  right.  My  concern  is  one  which  I 
have  obviously  expressed  over  and  over  again  in  the  last  few  days 
and  most  people  are  tired  of  hearing  it. 

We  talk  about  one  of  the  rationales  for  the  program — in  your 
case  just  one  of  them.  You  have  spoken  to  other  problems  in  your 
testimony — and  it  is  reduction  in  class  size.  I  want  to  know  what 
my  chances  are  of  achieving  that  goal 

The  Secretary  came  up  here  and  .Sii/>  that  we  are  going  to  extend 
job  training,  and  the  job  market  witli  ipends  for  14-  and  lo-year- 
olds.  I  want  to  know  what  my  chanct  -  re  of  that.  I  want  to  know 
what  rationales  hold  up,  and  which  ijnes  don*t,  because  some  of 
them  are  very  expensive.  If  they  arc  not  going  to  work  out,  I  want 
to  know  it  now,  because  I  have  people  in  my  district  who  are  on 
general  assistance,  who  are  on  AFDC,  who  are  now  on  CETA  and 
are  heads  of  households.  You  know  what,  they  need  that  job  very, 
very  badly,  and  they  are  all  going  to  be  kicked  off  the  CETA 
program  on  April  1. 

Now,  don't  tell  me  about  extending  job  opportunities  to  14-  and 
15-year-olds,  when  I  cannot  keep  heads  of  households  working  who 
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have  made  an  effort  to  get  off  welfare,  and  are  doing  the  best  they 
can,  and  we  cannot  fund  that  program. 

We  are  starving  a  number  of  programs  here  to  create  a  new  one. 
The  class  size  problem,  the  basic  skills  problem,  still  appear  to  me 
to  be  a  comj)ensatory  education  problem.  The  testimony  that  has 
been  received  time  and  again  in  this  committee  this  week  is  the 
major  problem  that  compensatory  education  does  not  go  far  enough 
with  the  child. 

It  does  not  continue  on  into  junior  high  school  and  into  high 
school.  But  we  are  going  to  rob  what  little  money  we  have  to  make 
it  look  like  we  have  a  compensatory  education  program.  Then  we 
are  going  to  make  it  look  like  vocational  education  goes  to  14-  and 
15-year-olds.  Then  we  are  going  to  make  it  look  like  there  is  a 
community-based  program.  All  of  which  are  inadequate.  That  is  my 
concern. 

We  are  only  talking  about  $2.5  billion.  I  just  want  to  know  where 
to  put  it  to  work,  because  I  think  that  we  are  spreading  it  around 
so  thin  that  I  am  very  concerned  about  our  chances  for  success. 
That  is  all  I  am  looking  for. 

Mr.  Green.  So  are  we. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  am  trying  to  see  what  holds  up,  and  what  doesn't. 
There  is  going  to  be  great  competition  in  this  economy  for  those 
jobs.  I  am  not  sure  that  in  the  community  I  represent,  or  in  many 
other  communities,  heads  of  households  with  children  in  school  are 
going  to  desire  to  see  CETA  money  go  to  14-  and  15-year-olds 
during  the  summer  or  otherwise.  These  are  people  who  have  to 
keep  their  own  children  in  school,  and  that  is  their  only  source  of 
employment,  unfortunately. 

I  just  don't  want  to  kid  people.  We  have  had  decades  of  kidding 
people.  There  are  things  that  have  to  be  done  in  this  country. 

So  much  for  my  speech  this  morning.  From  now  on  I  only  have 
very  short  questions. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Let  me  ask  this,  what  about  an  individual- 
ized plan  for  out-of-school  youth;  what  do  you  think  about  that? 
The  proposal  in  the  bill  is  to  let  the  Labor  Department  handle  that 
aspect  of  it. 

Mr.  Lestina.  Again,  if  we  have  a  ratio  being  able  to  handle  that 
for  out-of-school  youth,  that  is  fine.  The  closer  we  can  get  to  an 
individualized  approach,  the  better.  We  have  a  lot  of  job  assign- 
ments and  tasks  that  exist  for  people,  and  if  we  have  a  staff  ratio 
that  can  handle  that,  that  is  ideal. 

Chairman  Perkins.  All  right,  let  me  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for 
very  constructive  testimony  this  morning.  Your  testimony  has  been 
very  beneficial  to  the  committee.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Green.  Thank  you  for  the  opportunity. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Our  next  panel  is  composed  of  Dr.  Anne 
Campbell,  president  of  the  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers, 
and  Mr.  Fred  Schultz,  deputy  superintendent  of  the  Kentucky 
State  Department  of  Education. 

We  are  delighted  to  welcome  you  here  this  morning,  and  you 
proceed  in  any  manner  you  prefer,  Dr.  Campbell. 
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STATKMENT  OF  ANNE  CAMFHELL,  IM!.  I).,  PRESIDENT. 
COUNCH.  OF  CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICERS 

Dr.  Campbell.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Without  objection,  your  prepared  statements 
will  be  entered  in  the  record  in  toto. 

Dr.  Campbell.  I  am  Anne  Campbell,  the  Nebraska  Commissioner 
of  Education,  and  president  of  the  Council  of  Chief  State  School 
Officers.  Seated  with  me  is  Dr.  William  Pierce,  who  is  the  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers. 

We  represent  the  50  States  and  the  6  extraterritorial  jurisdic- 
tions. We  are  the  chief  administrative  officers  responsible  for 
public  education  program  in  each  State.  The  members  of  the  coun- 
cil have  l>een  interested  for  some  period  of  time  in  the  unemploy- 
ment problem  for  youth.  In  November  of  1979  the  council  adopted 
a  position  of  broad  support  for  Federal  efforts  to  combat  youth 
unemployment. 

Our  position  incorporates  four  major  points: 

Funding — the  youth  employment  effort  must  be  adequately  sup- 
ported, both  for  school-based  and  CETA-supported  programs; 

Accountability — Individual  and  program  performance  standards 
must  be  part  of  any  program  if  it  is  to  be  effective; 

Linkages— Schools,  CETA  prime  sponsors,  and  the  private  sector 
must  work  together. 

Individualized  planning— The  young  person  must  be  the  focus  of 
our  efforts.  In  order  to  assure  such  focus,  we  think  that  the  individ- 
ualized employability  plans  are  a  necessary  part  of  both  education 
and  work  experience  aspects  of  the  program.  The  National  Gover- 
nors Association  specifically  joins  us  in  strongly  supporting  the  use 
of  education  development  plans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  appear  today  in  consultation  with  repre- 
sentatives of  other  organizations  of  State  officials.  Governors,  State 
legislators.  State  board  of  education  members,  and  members  oi  the 
education  commission  of  the  States. 

I  believe  you  will  appreciate  the  fact  that  we  are  not  in  disagree- 
ment about  the  goals  of  the  proposed  Youth  Act  of  1980.  We  jointly 
insist  that  this  bill  and  the  period  of  its  consideration  by  the 
Congress  not  be  used  to  perpetuate  the  jurisdictional  battles  of 
other  times  and  places. 

The  keys  to  the  position  of  the  States  is  that  we  wish  to  preserve 
and  encourage  diversity  and  effectiveness.  That  means  that  pro- 
grams under  this  proposal  should  be  developed  in  concert  with 
State  education  policies,  and  by  making  use  of  the  existing  govern- 
ance systems  of  education. 

We  think  the  necessary  wide  diversity  of  such  programs  can  be 
accommodated  within  the  public  school  governance  structure. 
Schools  can  do  the  job  if  they  have  help,  financial  help,  community 
help,  and  help  in  finding  jobs  for  our  youth. 

With  these  sort  of  general  precepts  as  the  foundation,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  you  some  of  the  specific  comments  that  we  have 
on  the  adminstration's  proposal. 

We  would  like  to  concentrate  on  the  areas  of  the  role  of  each 
level  of  government,  and  on  funding. 

The  council  supports  the  principle  of  concentrating  funds  where 
the  need  is  greatest.  The  provision  to  exclude  a  portion  of  funds 
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from  the  general  Ibrmula  will  allow  States  to  reach  areas  which 
might  not  qualify  for  formula  aid  despite  great  need. 

The  Federal  role  outlined  in  the  specifications  document  is 
vague.  The  Federal  role  must  be,  in  keeping  with  the  Department 
of  Education  Organization  Act,  minimal  and  one  of  not  interfering 
with  the  governance  of  education.  States  and  local  agencies  arr 
responsible  for  education  policy,  not  the  Federal  Government. 

In  the  State  role,  we  divide  our  considerations  into  three  parts. 

First,  the  questions  of  funding  allocations  for  administration  and 
vocational  education. 

Second,  issues  surrounding  the  proposed  "supplemental  formula" 
funds. 

Third,  questions  about  the  State  role  in  monitoring  and  enforce- 
ment. 

In  the  funding,  the  council  feels  that  the  great  number  of  re- 
quirements made  of  the  States  in  this  program  means  that  funds 
for  State  leadership  must  be  guaranteed,  including  planning  funds. 
It  will  be  proposed  to  you  that  such  funds  be  a  separate  budget 
item  from  the  total  program.  We  disagree  with  such  a  proposal. 

Further,  we  believe  the  provision  of  only  $50  million  in  planning 
funds  during  the  initial  year  is  inadequate.  I  should  perhaps  say 
that  even  with  $100  million,  if  that  is  what  we  request,  it  would 
mean  only  $1.5  million  for  State  level  planning,  and  only  an  aver- 
age of  $*i2,80()  for  each  ot  the  expected  3, 000  formula  eligible  local 
educational  agencies. 

The  council  believes  that  funds  under  the  vocational  funds  sec- 
tion should  be  targeted  for  vocational  education  purposes,  broadly 
defined  to  include  career  exploration  and  counseling  activities. 
Such  targeting  should  be  expressed  in  program  terms.  That  is, 
every  local  program  should  be  able  to  show  how  it- is  using  25 
percent  of  its  funds  for  vocational  education  purposes.  Then,  two 
sets  of  applications  and  two  streams  of  funds  from  the  State  level 
would  not  be  required.  In  short,  vocational  fund.s  would  not  be 
separated  until  funds  reached  the  local  education  agenc>  level. 

In  the  supplemental  formula  portion,  the  lunds  should  be  treated 
in  the  same  way.  There  should  be  one  LEA  plan  to  be  submitted  to 
the  SEA  covering  vocational  education  and  basic  skills  programs. 

The  proportion  of  funds  for  special  populations  may  need  to  be 
greater.  If  so,  the  expansion  should  come  by  increasing  the  total 
State  grant  beyond  12.5  percent.  We  should  not  deny  those  in  rural 
areas,  which  there  are  many  in  my  State,  missed  by  the  formula 
for  full  participaUon  simply  because  they  are  lumped  into  the 
special  needs  group.  Similarly,  yjxi  should  provide  full  program 
access  to  members  of  special  needs  groups  under  State  control. 

This  proposal  appears  to  suggest  that  State  funds  must  be  redict- 
ed  to  conform  with  Federal  dictates.  While  States  will  make  every 
effort  to  coordinate  funds  appropriately,  this  law  should  not  seek  to 
direct  State  policies. 

Under  technical  assistance,  monitoring,  and  enforcement,  the 
council  believes  that  the  monitoring  and  enforcement  section  of  the 
proposal  is  somewhat  misguided.  As  it  stands,  the  proposal  requires 
SEA's  to  monitor  the  performance  of  LEA's  on  indices  of  program 
success  chosen  by  the  Federal  Government, 
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The  data  burden  and  paperwork  requirements  of  this  aspect  of 
the  proposal  alone  we  feel  are  unrealistic.  The  funds  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  justify  the  multiplicity  of  applications,  the  data  require- 
ments, and  the  signoffs  proposed. 

We  believe  the  States  and  their  constituent  LEA's  should  develop 
program  design  and  implementation  criteria.  The  role  of  the  Feder- 
al Government  should  be  limited  to  setting  broad  guidelines  which 
insure  the  targeting  of  the  funds  and  the  labor-education  linkage. 
The  Federal  Government  should  not,  we  believe,  dictate  adminis- 
trative structure. 

The  key  to  a  successful  SEA-LEA  partnership  is  early  involve- 
ment by  the  State  in  concert  with  the  LEA's  in  setting  criteria  and 
goals  for  local  planning  and  programs.  If  the  State  is  required  to  be 
a  policeman  for  rules  it  had  no  part  in  making  and  which  may  not 
recognize  local  differences,  the  result  will  not  be  good  for  the  youth 
the  program  is  intended  to  serve.  We  do  believe,  then,  in  broad 
guidelines,  broad  authority,  and  responsibility  to  develop  the  pro- 
gram in  concert  with  LEA  s. 

As  sea's  develop  coordination  procedures,  other  State  agencies 
concerned  with  employment  and  training  should  contribute  re- 
sources to  the  effort.  The  existing  CETA  title  II  signoff  of  education 
linkage  fund  is  an  appropriate  model,  we  believe,  to  replicate  here. 

At  the  local  role,  we  really  leave  the  specific  comments  to  repre- 
sentatives of  the  LEA's.  In  general,  we  think  the  administration 
proposal  encroaches  on  the  governance  responsibilities  of  SEA's 
and  LEA'S. 

While  we  believe  the  proposal  is  overprescriptive  in  specifying 
matters  of  local  control,  the  council  endorses  the  intent  to  put 
together  the  cooperation  between  the  prime  sponsor  and  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  attached  chart  at  the  end  of 
my  written  statement.  It  was  prepared  by  the  National  Governors 
Association,  and  it  shows  the  plethora  of  advisory  councils  under 
which  we  now  labor.  We  urge  you  not  to  further  complicate  this 
structure,  but  instead  to  simplify  wherever  it  is  possible. 

We  do  particularly  applaud  the  individualized  record  for  each 
student.  The  degree  to  which  a  school's  plan  promises  to  use  indi- 
vidualized needs  assessment  and  planning  should  be  one  of  the 
chief  criteria  by  which  the  LEA  decides  which  schools  to  fund.  As 
noted  before,  both  the  council  and  the  National  Governors  Associ- 
ation strongly  endorse  the  use  of  individualized  employability  de- 
velopment plans.  Language  specifying  the  requirements  for  a  suc- 
cessful EDP  is  available  now  in  the  Labor  Department  aspect  of 
this  proposal.  We  urge  the  inclusion  of  identical  lan^ua^e  covering 
programs  funded  by  the  Education  Department. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Anne  Campbell  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Dr.  Anne  Campbell,  Commissioner  of  Education,  State 
OF  Nebraska^  on  behalf  of  the  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers 

Mr.    Chair  rr.  an   and  members  of  the   sub  committee:      I  am 
Anne   Carrpbell.    Nebraska   C  orr,  i  s  i>  i  d  n  c  r  of  I.  d   v;  :i  t  j  on  arni 
President   of  the  Council   of  Chief  Stale   School  Officer? 
(CCS  SO).      The  Council    l  <,   an    in  tie  pendent   organization  of 
the   conmissioners   &r.d   .^superintendents   of  education  in 
the   fift\'   states   and   si>   extra -  territorial  jurisdictions. 
The   members   of  the   Council    are   the   chief  adninistrative 
officers   responsible   for  public   education   programs  in 
each   state,      A   large  part   of  that    responsibility  includes 
providing    1  e  a  d   r  s  h  i  p   in   the   dealings   of  state   and  local 
educators   with   the    federal    go\'er:'!nent.      We  welcome  the 
involvement    and   concern   of  the   new  Pepartnent   of  Education 
as    it    joins   meniber   of  Conii;re5S    --including   this  conmittee-- 
the   Labor   [department,    and   educators    in   attempting  to  find 
ways   to  help   those   youth  who   are  r.ost    in   need.      We  appear 
toda>-   as   supporters   not   onl>'  c:    the   President's  Youth 
Initiative,    but   of   an>'   consTruct:\c   effort    To   fie^p  combat 
xhis    sin^iularl}'  debilitating  pr^^hU-m  which   confrr;ni<  too 
many  of  our  young  people,    mo.^t   often   for  re.^rrns  beyond 
their    imncdiate  control. 

The   members   of   r  h  e   Council    have    long   had   an   a  c  t  i  \'  e 
intere.^t    in   the  youth   unemployment    problem   in   our  country. 
As   educators,    our  primary  concern    is   in   helping  young 
people   create    for   themsel\-es   productive,    useful  li\es. 
After   careful    study   and   thought,    the   Council    adopted,  in 
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November,    1979,   a  position   of  broad   support    for  federal 
efforts   to  corbat   youth  uncr.pl  oynent   through  education 
programs,   which  are  preventive  by  their  very  nature. 
They  help  young  people  gain   the  skills  necessary   to  progress 
beyond  entry-level   or   dead-end   jobs.     Our  position  incor- 
porates  four  major  points: 

1.      Fund  i  n  g   -   The  youth  employment   effort   must  be 
adequatel)'  supported^  both    for   school  based 
and  CETA-sup ported  programs; 

2  .     Accountability'  -   Individual    and  program 

prcformancc   standards  must   be  part   of  any 
program  if   it    is  to  be  effecti\'e; 

3 .  linkages   -   Schools,   CETA  prinie   sponsors,  and 
the   private   sector  ir.ust   work   together.  Schools 
ir.Mst   be   full    partners   in    ihe   struggle   to  help 
young  people   hecome   i  n  d  e  p  c  li  d  f-n  t  ; 

4.  T  n  d  i  \' i  d  ua  1  ]  :  ^' d   f'j  arming   -    Ylie   individual  young 
person   r:;u5*    he   the   focus   of  our   efforts.  In 
order   to   assure   s  u  h   focus,    we   think  that 
individualized  e  m  p  1  o  y  a  b  i  1  i  t  y   li  c  \  e  1  o  p c  n  t  plans 
(FDl's'    are   a   ncc»jssary  part   ot    both  education 
and  work   experience  aspects   of  the  program. 

The   National    r.o\'erriGrs  Association  specificall>' 
joins  us   in    stron;^l>'   supporting   the   use  of 
education     c  v  o  1  o  p  rri  e  n  t  plans. 
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Mr.    C h  a i  r n a n  ,    we   appear   r  o d  :j  >'  i  r.   con  r  u  1 :  m  t :  c  n  with 
represent  at  i\-es   of  other   organizations  of    ^t.iTe  officials: 
governors,    state   legislators,    state   bcarJ  of  education 
r.er-.bers,    and   the  n:eir.bers   of   the   z  cuq  n  t  i  s-t^   C  c  rr ::. ,  s  s  i  o  n   of  the 
States.      I    believe  you   will    appreciate   the   fact    that  we 
are   not    in   disagreement    .Tbout    the   goals  of   the   r)ro posed 
"Youth   Act    of   19S0.'^     Kc   jointly   insist   that   this   bill  and 
the   period   of   its   c  on   i  d  e  r  a  t  i  on   by   t c  Congress   net    be  used 
to  perpetuate   the   jurisdicticra^   uattle.s   of  other  tines 
and   places.      \\v  arc    interested    in   working  together   -  and 
with   you    -    to   help   young   people.      We   wish   to   see    the  intended 
clients   of   these  programs    r  e  c  i  e  v  e   benefits    in   the     o  s  t 
efficient,    r  ;i  p  i  d  ,    ant!    rational    n a n  n  c  r   r d  >  s  :  h  1  e  . 

The  keys    to  the  position   of  the    state?    is   that    iv e  wish 
to   pre?  c-^ve  and   encourage   d  i  v  c  r  s  1 1  >•  a'n  d  r  f  f  e :  t  :  v  c  n  c  s  s  .  That 
re  a  n  s    that    programs   under   this   proposal    should  e  \  r  1  o p  c  d 

in   concert   with  state   education   policies,    and      .  making 
use   of  the   existing   governance   systems  of   education.  There 
is   ample  proof  that    educators    support,   within  existing 
educational    systems,    all    t>-pes   of  education  a]  efforts, 
including   alternative   schools,    fle.xibic   -jrograrr, ing, 
extended   days,    and  new   curriculum  materials.  Alternative 
education   programs   of  man>'   sorts   arc  necessarv   to  attract 
disaffected,   disadvantaged   youth   to  the   learning  process. 
The    shape   of  programs    should   be   dictated   by   the   needs  of 
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individuals.     Ke  the  recessary  wide  diversity  of 

such  programs  can     e  accommodated  within  the  public 
school   governance  structure.      Educators  have  the  experience, 
standards,   desire,    and  ability  to  establish   and  run  the 
necessary  programs.     We  are  especially  concerned  that  any 
legislation  in  this  area  should  in  no  way  provide  an 
incentive  for  the  creation  of  a  parallel   education  system 
on  top  of  the  existing  system.     Schools   can  do  the  job, 
i_f  they  have  help:      financial   help,   community  help,  and 
help  in   finding  jobs   for  our  youth.     Educational  decisions 
cannot  be  made  in  a  vacuum,   however.     The  CETA  system, 
member?  of  the  community,   and  the  private  sector  must  all 
be   linked  to  provide  ancillary  services:     work  experience, 
stipends,   and   support   for  the  notion  that   learning  is 
important . 

With  these  general  precepts   as  the  foundation,  I 
would  now  like  to  share  with  you   some  specific  comments 
on  the  Administration's  proposal. 

COMMENTS  ON  THE  "LEGISLATIVE  SPECIFICATIONS"   PUBLISHED  BY 
THE  ADMINISTRATION  FEBRUARY   19,  1980. 

Our   specific  comments,   which  are   limited  principally  to  the 
education  portion  of  the  proposal,   follow  the  numbering 
system  and  pagination  of  the  February  19,    1980  legislative 
specifications.     We  concentrate  on  the  areas  of  the  role  of 
each   level  of  government,    and  on  funding. 
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GENERAL  COMMENTS   f Pages   2.5):     The  Council    supports  the 
principle  of  concentrating  funds  where   the  need   is  greatest. 
The  provision   to  exclude  a  portion  of   funds   from  the 
general    formula  will   allow  states  to  reach   areas  which  might 
not   qualify   for   formula  aide  despite   great   need.  The 
age   range   of  eligible   student?   may  need   to   extend   to  grade 
6  where   iunior  high  or  middle  sc'hools   are  organized  in 
grades  6   -   9  or  6   -  S. 

FEDERAL  RO  LE  (  s  pe  c  i  f  i  c  a  t :  on  s   sec.    Ill,   p.    :*):     The  "Federal 
Role"  outlined   in  the   specifications   document    i?   vague.  The 
federal    role  must  be,    in   keeping  with  the   Department  of 
Education   Organization   Act;    minimal   and   one  of  not  inter- 
fering with   the   governance  of  education.      State?   and  local 
agencies   are   responsible   for  educational   policy,   not  th-e 
federal  government. 

STATE  ROLE :     We  divide  our  consideration   of  the   state  role 
intothreeparts: 

1)  questions   of  funding  allocations   for  administration  and 
vocational  education, 

2)  issues   surrounding  the  proposed  "supplemental  formula*' 
funds,  and 

5)   questions  about   the   state   role  in  monitoring  and  enforcement. 

1.      Fund  ing  :     With   respect   to  the   funding  provisions 
of  the  proposal    (specifications   1-C,   p.    4),   the  Council 
feels  that   the  great   number  of  requirements  made  of  states 
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the  LEA. 

" ■      Suj'Iemental   Formula  Vocatjonal    Education  Funds 
Cs:^cCificaiions   III-B,   p.    8,    I-E,   p.    7.   and   III-B-l-b,  p. 
8-9):    We   feel,    as  noted   above,    that   a   specific  proportion 
of   supplemental    funds  musr   be   targeted,    at   the   local    level  , 
to  vc':3tional   purposes,    including  career  exploration  and 
counseling  activities.      In  keeping  with  our  proposal  to 
target   vocational   education  at    the   local   level,   the  Council 
believes   that   state  vocational   education  agencies  should 
join  with  SEAs    in  providing  technical   assistance  and  a 
minimum  of  paperwork.     There   should  be   one   LEA  plan  to  be 
submitted   to   the  SEA,    covering   vocational    education  and 
bar,  ic   skills  programs.     Where   vocational   education  districts 
are   sep:jratc   from  LEAs,    the   sole   state  vocational  education 
agency   should   insure   coordination  by   requiring  a  negotiated 
agreement   between   t}»e  vocational    education  district   and  area 
LEAs  . 

Special   Populations    (see   I-E  part    II,   pp.  7-9): 
The  proportion  of  funds   for   npeci:il   populations  may  need  to 
be   greater.      If  so,    the  expansion  should  come  by  increasing 
the   total    state  grant  beyond   12.5  percent.     Wc   should  not 
den>-   those   in   rural   areas  or  other  area  missed  by  the  formul 
full   participation  simply  because   they   are   lumped   in  with 
special   needs   groups.     Similarly,    we   should  pro\'ide  full 
program  access   to  members   of  special   needs   groups  under 
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State  control:     neglected  and  deliqrent,   handicapped,  and 
mi  grant   youtii.     This  proposal   appears  to  suggest  that  state 
funds  must  be  redirected  to  conform  with   federal  dictates. 
While  states  will  niake  every  effort  to  coordinate  funds 
appropriately,   this   law  should  n'^t   seek  to  direct  state 
policies.     Mor'over,   employment  ^nd  training  funds  under 
section   303  of  CETA  (migrant  pro  grams)   are  national  in 
scope,   and  not   directed  at  the  state   level.     Thu  they 
are  not   readily  accessible  to  ?EAs. 

3 .      Technical   Assistance,  Mon.    oring,   and  Enforcement 
^specifications   III- D- 1-4,   p.    10,   and     M-E,   pp.  10-12): 
The  Council   believes  the  monitoring  and  enforcement  section 
of  the  proposal   to  be  somewhat  misguided.     As   it  stands-, 
the  proposal   requires  SEAs  to  monitor  the  performance  of 
LEAs  on   indices  of  program  success  chosen  by  the  federal 
government    (see   III-E-3).     The  data  burden  and  paperwork 
requirements  of  this  aspect  of  the  proposal   alone  are 
unrealistic.     Recent  experience  with  the  explosion  of 
federally  mandated  paperwork,   and  efforts  by  this  Committee 
and  others  to  reduce  paperwork,   should  alert  the  federal 
Departnent  of  Education  planners  tha'    the  proposed  paperwork 
requirements  may  keep  many  school   systems  out  of  this 
program.     The   funds  are  not   sufficient  to  justify  the 
multiplicity  of  applications,   data  require  ir.  en    .  ,   and  sign- 
ot'fs  proposed. 
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We  believe  states  and  their  const  ituejit   LEAs  should 
develop  program  design  and  implementation  criteria.  The 
role  of  the  federal  government  should  be  limited  to  setting 
broad  guidelines  which  insure  targetting  of  funds  and  labor- 
education   linkages.     The  Federal   government   should  not 
dictate  administration  structures.     This  includes  many 
aspects  of  the  manner   in  which   local   schools  are  selected 
(see  page  12,    IV-B).     Moreover,   the  proposal  communicates 
a  basic  distrust   of  local   education  agencies.     Under  state 
guidance  and   in  accordance  with  state  policies,   the  Council 
believes   LEAs   in  every  state  can  bring  themselves  into 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this   (or  any  other)  law 
by  negotiation  and  persuation,   backed  up  by  enforcement 
procedures  available  under. sec.   454    (b)   of  GEPA.     The  key 
to  a  successful   SEA-LEA  partnership  is  early  involvement 
by  the  state   in  setting  criteria  and  goals   for   local  planning 
and  programs.      If  the  state  is  required  to  be  a  policeman 
for  rules   it  had  no  part   in  making  and  which  may  not 
recognize  local   differences,   the  result   will  not   be  good 
for  the  youth  the  program  in  intended  to  serve.  Rather, 
the  SEA  and   LEAs  will   engage  in  bickering  over  the  minutiae 
of  accounting  procedures.      The  Council   believes  broad 
authority  and  responsibility  for  developing  program  design 
and  implementation   criteria  should  be  accorded  the  states. 
You  will   hear  representatives  of  som*  LEAs  ask   to  deal 
directly  with  the  federal   Education  Department   in  implementing 
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this  program.     For  Congress  to  allow  and  condone   such  a 
relationship  would  be  a  serious  mistake         states  have 
the   responsibility  for  establishing  educational   policy  for 
a  1 1    local  education  ageiicies,    regardless  of  bi:e.  States 
must   therefore  be   allowed  to  exercise  that  responsibility 
in  a  coordinated  manner  across  all  programs. 

As  SEAs  develop  coordination  procedures,    other  state 
agencies  concerned  with  employment  and  training  should 
contribute   resources  to  the  effort.     The   existing  CETA 
Title   11   sign-off  of  education   linkage   funds  is  an 
appropriate  model   to  replicate  here.     Governors'  youth 
set-aside   funds  under  CETA  Title   Tl   should   be  combined 
with   SEA  funds  under  this   title,   where  possible,    to  provide 
loint    fundinp   for  stale   levtl    coordination   in  planning  • 
and  programs.     Coordination  with  other   state  programs  is 
a  desirable  goal,    but   again  we   issert    that   xht*  new   law  must 
not   mandate  a  particular   shape  or  direction  for   state  prugrams. 
At    t)ie   sarie   time,    states   can  accomplish  what    LF.As   and  schools 
canr. ot.      For  exanple,   providing   labor  market   analyses  and 

i  n  f  0  r  n  a  t  i  0  n   is  an   c  b  v  i  o  m  r    state   f  u  n  c  t  i  o  i;  v  h  i  c  h  cannot  and 
should  not   be   left   to   the   :n:idtquatc   resources   of  local 
schools  sites. 

LCjCAL  POI.L  i  spec  i  fi  cat  i  OP  s  IV  on,  pp.  IZ-TS)  :  U  e  lea  \'  e 
specific   cor^n'.entr,   to   reprcfientativos   of   local  education 

ii  f  ri  c  i  t:  s  .      In   p  o  n  e  r  a  1  ,    we   think   that    ihc    A  d   i  n  :  r  t  r  a  t  i  o  n 
proposal    encroaches   on   the   g  o   c  r  n  .\  n  c  c   responsibilities  of 
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SEAs   and  LEAs.     The  proposal   should   set   out  the  goals  of 
the  program  but   not   specify  such   items  as  the  make-up  of 
advisory  councils.     The  criteria  by  which  schools  are 
ranked   for  eligibility  and  by  which   programs  are  designed 
(see  p.    14,   C-4-a-f)   should  be   set   by  the  state  and  by  local 
school   boards   in  accordance  with   state  policies.  Alter- 
natives  to   school    site  programs   Should  be  encouraged   if  it 
can  be   shown   that   they  will    concentrate   funds  on  the  target 
group  of  young  people.     While  we  believe  the  proposal  is 
overprescriptive   in   specifying  matters  of  local  control, 
the  Council    endorses  the   intent   of  requiring  cooperation 
among   the   LEA,   prime   sponsor,   and  private   sector.  Such 
linkages   arc   vital    to   successful   programs.      Indeed,  wc 
endorse   the   involvement  ofoducators,    youth,  community 
representatives,   and  business  people  on  both  the  Education- 
Work   Council    and   prime  spon-cr  youth   council    and  planning 
council.      In  man>'  cases,    these   groups  can  be  the  same,  and 
should  help  assure   coordination   of  prime"  sponsor  and  LEA 
activities.      The  attached  chart,    prepared  by  the  National 
Governors  Association,    shows  the  plethora  of  ad\'isor\- 
groups  under  which   we  now   labor.      Wc   urge  you  not    to  further 
complicate  this   structure,    but   instead  to   simplify  wherever 
possible.      Both   education-   and   CETA-bascd  programs  ir.ust 
be   well    coordinated   if  our  efforts   are  to  be  successful. 
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The  Council  particularly  applauds  the  provision  for  an 
individualized  record  for  each  student    (p.    22,  VII-D-7). 
We  contend  that   if  these  funds  are  to  be  used  successfully, 
the  individual   student  must  be  the  key.      In  fact,   the  degree 
to  which  a  school's  plan  promises  to  use  individualized 
needs  assessment  and  planning  should  be  one  of  the  chief 
criteria  by  which  the  LEA  decides  which   schools  to  fund. 
As  noted  above,   both  the  Council   and  the  National  Governors 
Association  strongly  endorse  the  use  of  individualized 
emp 1 oy ab i 1 i t y  development  plans  to  focus  our  efforts  on  the 
needs  of  individual  youth.     Therefore,   we  urge  the  inclusion 
of  such  plans   (EDPs)   in  section  IV-C-4   as  a  new  (g). 
Language  specifying  the  requirements  for  a  successful  EDP 
is  available  in  the  Labor  Department  aspect   of  this  proposal. 
We  urge  the  inclusion  of  identical   language  <"Overing  programs 
funded  by  the  Education  Department. 
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Chairman  Pkrkins.  Let  me  thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Campbell, 
r  a  very  good  statement. 

In  order  to  conserve  time,  we  are  going  to  hear  the  remainder  of 
panel  before  we  ask  questions.  We  will  hear  now  from  you,  Mr. 
:ultz. 

Without  objection,  your  prepared  statement  will  be  inserted  in 
^he  record. 

STATKMENT  OF  FKKI)  SCIIIJLTZ,  DEPUTY  SUPERINTENDENT, 
KENTUCKY  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

Mr.  ScHULTZ.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Miller. 

I  am  Fred  Schultz,  deputy  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
for  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky.  Indeed,  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me 
to  represent  the  department  of  education,  and  comment  briefly  on 
the  Youth  Employment  and  Training  Act  as  proposed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Congress. 

Persistent  unemployment  of  youth  continues  to  be  a  major  prob- 
lem in  Kentucky,  as  well  as  throughout  the  United  States.  We 
welcome  this  opportunity  to  comment  on  specific  concerns,  discuss 
some  proposed  solutions,  and  address  the  delivery  systems  to  be 
used  in  attacking  this  national  problem. 

We  would  like  to  address  the  specifics  of  the  bill  as  soon  as  a 
copy  is  received  in  the  department.  Therefore,  my  comments  today 
will  be  rather  general,  talking  about  the  problem  as  we  perceive  it 
in  Kentucky,  and  encourage  you  to  assist  us  in  working  on  the 
problem  as  we  perceive  it. 

Perhaps  Kentucky's  needs  differ  in  type  and  intensity  from  other 
States,  but  we  share  with  the  Congress  a  concern  and  commitment 
to  provide  basic  education  and  employment  skills  for  the  needy, 
reduce  the  dropout  problems,  and  improve  career  counseling  for 
the  target  population. 

The  various  educational,  employment,  and  social  service  agen- 
cies, and  the  private  sector  can  foster  coordination  at  the  State 
level  to  make  the  delivery  of  services  efficient  and  effective.  We 
have  examples  of  cooperative  ventures  in  other  areas  of  education 
which  give  us  confidence  that  this  task  can  be  accomplished. 

It  is  most  difficult  for  educators  to  recognize  the  fact  that  there 
are  problems  and  concerns  with  the  educational  system  to  which 
they  have  not  responded.  We  must  learn  to  identify  these  prob- 
lems, to  acknowledge  their  existence,  and  to  seek  solutions  for 
them  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

We  would  like  to  point  out  that  school  dropouts  continue  to  be 
one  of  our  most  perplexing  problems.  The  dropout  leaves  the  sec- 
ondary school  usually  without  employability  or  academic  skills 
sufficient  to  cope  with  the  adult  society  and  to  be  competitive  with 
other  skilled  youth  and  adults  who  are  seeking  jobs. 

In  Kentucky,  28.8  percent  of  our  students  leave  high  school 
before  completing  the  12th  grade.  While  these  dropouts  are 
statewide,  areas  having  percentages  higher  than  the  State  average 
include  the  urban  area  of  Louisville,  northern  Kentucky,  which  is 
the  Greater  Cincinnati  area,  and  Lexington. 

In  the  rural  areas  of  Appalachian,  eastern  Kentucky,  also  finds 
considerably  higher  dropout  percentages  than  the  statewide  aver- 
age. We  traditionally  graduate  more  than  40,000  high  school  stu- 
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dents  each  year,  hut  we  are  also  permitting  to  enter  the  adult 
community  nearly  17,000  students  who  have  not  completed  the 
high  school  diploma. 

Youth  employment  problems  are  not  all  created  by  the  high 
school  dropout.  Many  high  school  students  who  complete  their 
minimum  requirements  have  difficulty  in  being  motivated  to  learn 
during  their  high  school  years.  Lack  of  student  motivation  to  learn 
and  to  attend  school  may  be  due  to  a  number  of  problems  which 
need  careful  consideration  in  each  local  community  and  in  each 
State. 

The  problems  may  be  associated  with  teacher  attitudes,  school 
inllexibility,  school  discipline,  family  and  home  problems,  and  the 
acceptance  of  appropriate  goals  for  education  by  the  community. 

We  must  recognize  the  necessity  to  include  a  solid  foundation  for 
education  for  all  students.  Basic  education  includes  the  three  R's  in 
addition  to  many  aspects  of  education  which  help  the  students  cope 
after  leaving  the  sheltered  school  conditions.  Strategies  which  have 
been  used  to  teoch  the  basic  educational  components  have  not 
always  been  successful  with  the  target  population. 

We  must  also  recognize  the  problems  associated  with  the  lack  of 
financial  resources  for  high  school  students.  Many  students  will 
terminate  or  curtail  their  formal  schooling  while  accepting  tempo- 
rary, short  term,  low  pay  employment.  While  employment  is  the 
objective  of  this  discussion,  we  must  recognize  that  the  target  stu- 
dents are  often  involved  in  jobs  which  are  the  first  ones  to  be 
terminated  in  time  of  economic  recession  and,  therefore,  these 
students  become  the  Tirst  to  be  unemployed. 

Not  all  youth  unemployment  problems  are  necessarily  limited  to 
the  dropout  or  to  the  low  motivated  graduate.  Through  the  years, 
youth  have  always  been  the  last  to  be  employed  and  the  first 
unemi)loyed.  Perhaps  the  major  consideration  for  this  is  simple— 
they  are  young,  inexperienced,  and  in  too  many  cases  ill-prepared 
to  be  competitive  in  the  job  market. 

Why  is  education  not  meeting  the  needs  of  the  target  population 
of  youth  who  become  the  unemployed  in  our  State?  This  is  a 
complex  situation,  one  which  finds  the  schools  being  evaluated  in 
terms  of  the  graduates  and  their  success.  Legislative  mandates  for 
competency  testing  make  it  easier  to  show  success  when  you  have 
permitted  the  unsuccessful  candidates  to  drop  out  of  school. 

Some  misguided  educators  and  community  leaders  sometimes 
assume  bragging  rights  based  upon  the  percentage  of  students 
graduating  from  their  schools  who  attend  college  and  become  suc- 
cessful professional  people. 

While  we  should  not  diminish  the  importance  of  this  type  of 
evaluation,  we  also  need  to  develop  an  attitude  among  educators 
and  the  community  that  an  educational  institution  is  successful 
when  it  does  the  best  it  can  for  students  who  are  not  continuing  in 
those  areas,  but  who  become  taxpayers,  good  solid  citizens  of  the 
community. 

While  we  are  identifying  these  problems,  we  should  also  recog- 
nize that  there  are  successful  individual  programs  i-o^ressing  the 
target  population  which  have  been  developed  by  Statt  s  and  individ- 
ual communities. 


In  looking  at  the  K('ni»ral  area  of  proposed  solutions  to  the  youth 
unemployment  problem,  we  would  like  to  point  out  that  iC  \ve  are 
to  be  successful  in  reducing  youth  unemployment,  we  must  develoj) 
appropriate  solutions  to  the  problems.  While  we  do  not  propose  to 
know  those  solutions,  or  what  those  solutions  would  be  at  this  time, 
we  have  some  indications  as  to  the  directions  that  these  programs 
must  take. 

We  believe  that  there  are  two  ways  of  attaching  the  youth  unem- 
ployment problem.  One  approach  i.s  to  wait  until  the  person  be- 
comes a  statistic,  attempt  to  remediate  the  situation,  and  remove 
him  from  the  pool  of  the  unemployed.  These  numbers  can  be 
identified  through  various  agencies  in  the  State  and  the  cost  of 
serving  these  types  of  students  continues  to  be  very  high. 

The  second  approach  would  bo  to  attempt  to  dry  up  the  source  of 
unemployed  youth  by  attacking  the  problem  at  the  level  prior  to 
their  entry  into  that  pool.  The  cost  of  meeting  these  programs 
would  be  much  less  per  student  but  still  would  be  in  addition  to  the 
existing  funds  available  for  education. 

For  years  to  come,  we  will  need  to  attack  both  problems— in- 
school  and  out-of-school  unemployed  youth. 

Perhap;  in  the  basic  skills  area,  we  should  consider  some  ways  of 
restructuring  the  school  curriculum.  While  the  target  students 
have  difficulty  in  large  groups  settings  and  in  competing  with  their 
peer  who  are  perhaps  more  educationally  motivated,  these  students 
have  been  found  to  be  successful  in  adult  education  through  an 
individualized  learning  program. 

Admittedly,  the  adult  learning  center  approach  does  not  substi- 
tute for  a  total  high  school  program.  However,  it  does  address  the 
basic  skills  of  reading,  math  computation,  and  communications. 
Students  are  individually  diagnosed,  prescribed  a  learning  package, 
permitted  some  flexibility  in  their  learning  styles  and  class  times, 
and  generally  treated  as  adults.  They  are  responsible  for  their  own 
motivation  in  learning. 

The  teacher,  then,  becomes  a  director  of  the  learning  process,  has 
more  time  for  individualized  instruction,  and  can  deal  with  the 
specific  problems  of  those  students  who  need  personal  attention. 

Kentucky  has  experienced  some  success  with  programs  of  this 
nature  operated  in  local  school  districts  and  vocational  schools  in  a 
variety  of  different  patterns,  such  as  alternative  schools,  reading 
labs,  and  learning  centers. 

Kentucky  has  also  had  reasonable  success  in  a  number  of  en- 
deavors with  career  education  integrated  throughout  the  school 
curriculum,  with  a  program  called  "practical  arts,"  which  is  career 
orientation  and  exploration,  directed  at  the  junior  high  and  middle 
school  level,  and  with  the  CETA  exploratory  program  which  has 
given  students  an  opportunity  to  gain  work  experiences  in  both  the 
public  and  private  sector. 

While  individual  schools  have  been  able  to  put  these  activities: 
together  in  a  meaningful  relationship,  lack  of  coordination  and 
funding,  planning  and  agency  guidelines  have  prohibited  the  level 
of  success  which  we  think  is  possible. 

Only  about  40  percent  of  the  students  who  graduate  from  high 
school  \n  Kentucky  will  attend  postsecondary  vocational  .schools  or 
colleges  and  universities.  We  recognize  the  need  for  skill  develop- 


tui*nt  tKiiinn^  tor  )oh  i*M)|tlo\{il)ihty  skilU  tin  lu^l)  sriiool  students 
M^'kinht  iMM|tlitMnrt)t  iiiutUMthiti'lv  alti*i  ^i:i(iu;\tion 

tioMiil  |)fv|)<iratt()i)  pn^rain^  UMNitiHi  ii)  In^h  schools  aiul  nx^rc  than 
MH)  viKiitional  m-hiH)U  niui  mUors  Wi'  irco^jiii/r  that  for  a  so^j- 
uu*u\  ot  thr  iMMitiuiary  |H)|>i)hitu>i)  this  is  \\\v\v  terminal  tull  timo 
fniuiattitnal  i*i1ort.  and  wi*  n)ust  not  miss  the  opportiinity  to  pro- 
vidr  thf*m  with  employability  skills 

Thrm»  pni^ram^  and  facilities  an*  available  to  serve  lai>,u*r  num- 
h»»ni  of  Ihr  larnel  |M)pulalion  with  the  addition  of  o^H»ratin^'  funds, 

Kentucky  is  conimitli»d  to  the  community  and  continuing  educa- 
tion i^)!U'«*pt  of  usiDK  inlucational  facilities  not  only  for  hi^h  school 
Mudents  but  also  for  youth  and  adults  who  are  out  of  school.  Many 
studrnts  who  ex|M*rience  failure  during  their  sivondary  schoolinK 
will  br  much  more  succi*Hsful  in  thi*  nontraditional  adult  programs. 

We  have  b«»en  unable  to  o^hm)  the  schiH)ls  to  many  communities 
brcausi*  of  lack  of  funds  spiH:iflcally  earmarked  for  out-of-school 
inlucation  Additional  operating  funds  would  help  to  make  effective 
iiM'  of  facilities  anii  (equipment  to  M>rve  the  taixt't  population. 

We  uru«'  national  leadership  in  identifying;  specific  pro^frams  and 
aclivitti*t«  curr<»ntlv  existing  which  have  denionstrated  success  in 
nnlucinK  the  H<'h(K)l  dropout,  motivating?  secondary  students  to  in- 
crraw*  their  b4isic  and  employability  skills,  and  providing'  for  the 
voulh  who  have  dn>p|M'd  out  of  school  and  are  amon^'  the  unem- 
ployi*d 

Implementation  of  lhes<»  successful  programs  will  not  be  easy  in 
all  institutions  The  administrator  and  teacher  attitudes  must  often 
bt»  cban^iHl  The  community  must  accept  a  new  role  for  educational 
institutions  Above  all,  individual  concern  for  students  in  this 
tarps  |K)pulation  must  be  a  part  of  our  major  ►joals  in  education. 

We  bi'lievi*  that  the  basic  in^nniients  of  a  successful  pro^'ram  are 
available  in  Kentucky,  and  perhaps  in  other  States,  but  there  is 
the  matter  of  slrale^y  for  implementation  and  meeting  these  ;ioals, 

I  would  like  to  address  briefly  the  structural  issues  for  an  ade- 
quate d;»livery  system 

Vart'  nuisl  be  taken  to  insure  that  the  effort  to  eliminate  youth 
unemployment  dcH>s  not  totally  move  in  one  direction  or  the  other 
but  Htre>s4»s  some  deKrtv  of  balance  in  attacking;  the  problem  on  all 
fronts 

The  channels  through  which  the  resources  flow  from  the  Federal 
Ciovernmenl  into  various  State  a^^encies  set»m  to  influence  the  type 
of  pHHCrams  F'unds  to  bt»  tar^ettKi  for  basic  academic  skills  should 
be  dinvled  to  eligible  schcK)l  districts  through  the  Department  of 
F-ducalion  to  the  Stale  iKiucational  agency.  The  chief  State  school 
officer  can  direct  the  programs  through  existing  channels  and  have 
the  greatest  impact  on  the  biusic  educational  program. 

F'unds  for  emplovability  and  job  skills  should  be  directed  through 
the  Depiirtment  of  Education  and  the  sole  State  agency  for  voca- 
tional  (education  to  the  institutions  in  each  State  responsible  for 
the  training  of  in-school  and  out-of-school  youth. 

Thoeie  funds  needed  to  pay  stipends  for  out-of-school  youth,  to 
cn^ate  public  employment  job«.  and  to  stimulate  employment  in  the 
private  sector  should  be  directed  through  the  Department  of  Labor 
to  the  State  agency  responsible  for  CETA. 


It  is  esstMitial  thai  I  ho  |)r()visi()ns  of  the  law  provide  for  coordina 
lion  of  the  a^'encies  in  planning'  to  attack  the  problems  that  ha\r 
been  identified  and  to  propose  solutions  in  eliminating  youth  in- 
employment.  This  coordination  would  require  some  TundinjA  tor 
State  level  planning,  administration,  and  evaluation. 

Now  some  specific  needs  for  providing  these  programs  iii  n- 
tucky.  Kentucky  is  facing  serious  financial  problems  wiiliin  thi» 
entire  State  budget.  There  will  be  limited  growth  funds  available 
for  any  new  efforts.  This  would  include,  perhaps,  the  matciiing 
Federal  funds  to  serve  the  target  population.  For  that  reason^  wo 
request  that  any  funding  package  for  education  provide  100  percent 
funding  for  specific  objectives  over  and  above  what  is  currently 
being  provided  by  the  educational  community. 

We  have  some  experiences  with  the  Vocational  Education  Act, 
which  currently  is  requiring  a  .")0  percent  match  for  excess  cost 
items  to  serve  the  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  students.  We 
are  simply  unable  at  the  State  and  local  level  in  Kentucky  to 
provide  sufficient  match  to  utilize  the  funds  that  are  available  at 
this  time.  If  further  match  requirements  are  included^  we  are 
fearful  that  we  will  be  unable  to  initiate  action  to  significantly 
reduce  youth  unemployment. 

In  summary,  we  believe  all  parties  involved  in  this  effort  must 
seriously  acknowledge  the  problems  which  currently  exist,  seek 
jsonable  and  innovative  solutions  to  these  problems,  direct  their 
ources  in  the  jiiannels  which  can  have  greatest  impact  on  the 
)blems,  and  oi'miuate  bureaucratic  redtape  while  insisting  upon 
)peration  and  coordinatiorrof  the  agencies  involved.  Together  we 
can  have  a  significant  impact  on  the  youth  unemployment  in  Ken- 
tucky»  as  well  as  throughout  the  United  States. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
Mr.  Miller.  Mr,  Erdahl? 
Mr.  Eruahl,  Thank  you,  Mr,  Chairman. 
Thank  you»  sir,  for  your  presentation  here  today, 
I  have  just  a  couple  of  questions  in  reviewing  some  of  the  things 
that  you  shared  with  us. 

On  the  second  page  of  your  statement,  you  speak  of  the  State  of 
Kentucky  graduating  around  40,000  high  school  students.  Yet  you 
mention  there  are  about  17,000  students  who  have  not  completed 
high  school.  Later  in  your  testimony,  you  say  something  could  be 
done  to  better  encourage  those  to  stay  in  school. 

Could  you  be  more  specific  than  you  were  in  your  testimony,  sir? 
How  can  we  encourage  these  kids  to  do  what  would  be  best  for 
them  and  for  society,  and  to  finish  high  school? 

Mr.  ScHULTZ.  I  think,  basically,  we  need  to  start  at  the  middle- 
school  level  with  a  guidance  program  that  not  only  involves  the 
students,  but  involves  the  parents.  We  need  to  change  some  atti- 
tudes and  goals  at  the  local  school  level,  because  vocational  educa- 
tion and  job  related  skills  have  always  been  for  the  other  person  s 
child.  We  think  we  look  at  this,  and  eliminate  the  pool  up  there  in 
the  dropout  area. 

Mr.  Erdahl.  You  have  already  touched  on  the  second  point  that 
I  was  going  to  bring  up.  And  that  is  the  importance  of  attitudes 
being  established,  even  looking  at  some  vocational  guidance,  at  the 
junior  high  school  level. 
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It  ^\vos  nio  some  problems  because  we  have  children  in  that  age 
group,  and  it  seems  as  though  we  push  our  kids  into  adulthood  too 
quickly  the  way  it  is.  But  it  seems  essential  that  we  move  into 
these  critical  junior  high  school  years,  as  Secretary  Hufstedler 
showed  us  a  couple  of  days  ago.  The  junior  high  years  seem  to  be 
neglected  when  one  looks  at  the  expenditures  that  are  made  in  this 
area. 

One  thing  that  has  been  of  concern  in  these  hearings  is  to  look 
at  the  coordination  that  is  needed.  I  think  you  touched  on  that  on 
page  7  of  your  statement,  toward  the  last  half  of  the  page. 

We  should  look  at  the  need  to  coordinate,  not  only  among  the 
Federal,  State  and  local  levels,  but  on  the  local  level  between  the 
school  boards  and  the  community,  business  and  industrial  leaders. 
This  would  lead  me  to  a  question,  which  is  a  rather  fundamental 
one  as  we  consider  this  legislation. 

What  could  be  done  by  this  program  as  you  envision  that  could 
not  be  done  by  merely  putting  more  money  into  existing  education 
or  job  programs? 

M-.  ScHLiLT/..  To  me  the  fascinating  part  of  what  I  read  in  the 
pn^posed  legislation  is  to  getting  a  harness,  or  a  bridle  possibly,  on 
some  forces  that  we  really  have  not  harnessed  before,  and  that  is 
the  educational  system,  including  basic  education,  vocational  edu- 
cation, and  labor.  We  really  have  not  been  able,  in  my  opinion,  in 
Kentucky  to  get  this  group  together  in  a  reasonable  way. 

Many  areas  of  Kentucky  are  rural,  and  if  we  are  trying  to  work 
with  on-the-job  training  work  experiences,  if  we  have  people  going 
into  business  and  industry  with  different  things,  everything  from 
our  program  where  the  employer  pays  the  student,  into  another 
o'  '  where  the  employer  is  paid  to  hire  the  student,  these  people 
tiunk  that  we  have  poor  organization. 

So  I  see  this  as  a  real  opportunity  to  do  something  we  have  not 
done  1    ore,  even  though  we  should  be  doing  it. 

Mr.  Kkdahl.  On  the  same  page  you  say,  **Kentucky  is  facing 
serious  fmancial  problems  within  the  entire  State  budget."  I  think 
that  we  could  insert  the  name  of  almost  any  State  there.  But  again 
it  underscores  the  pressure  that  we  find  ourselves  under  as  Meni- 
bers  of  Congress,  and  you  find  yourself  under  in  the  school  admin- 
istration, to  pick  the  priorities  and  spend  the  money  wisely. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  being  with  us. 

Mr.  ScHiri/rz.  Thank  you.  Congressman. 

Mr.  Krdhai..  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  you  yield  for  just  one  other  point  that  I 
meant  to  make? 
Mr.  MiLi.KR.  Sure. 

Mr.  Erdahl.  One  of  the  things  that  we  have  talked  about  at 
different  times  during  the  brief  time  that  I  have  been  on  this 
committee  in  dealing  with  handicapped  children  is  the  idea  of  lEP, 
the  individual  educational  plan. 

It  ^  ems  to  me  that  if  somehow  in  the  vast  administrative*  bu- 
reaucracy in  our  schools  we  could  better  individualize  the  pro- 
grams for  everybody,  it  would  seem  that  this  would  really  do  the 
job  of  attacking  the  problem  with  individual  young  girls  and  boys, 
and  young  men  and  women.  Would  you  comment  a  bit  on  that 
please? 
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Mr.  Sc:nui/rz.  I  think  most  of  us  apree  with  that  philosophy  that 
individualized  instruction  is  tho  ultimate  we  would  like  to  move 
toward. 

I  guess  in  looking  at  the  priorities  and  trying  to  establish  some 
that  are  reasonable,  we  have  looked  in  the  area  of  the  exceptional 
child.  With  Public  Law  we  have  the  mandate  and  we  are 

working  in  this  area  with  notable  results. 

As  we  look  in  this  target  area,  it  would  appear  to  me  from  what 
experience  that  we  have  had  that  many  of  the  youngsters  that  we 
are  talking  about  we  are  going  to  have  to  use  this  approach  be- 
cause they  are  turned  off  from  the  competition  they  fmd  out  there, 
and  their  peer  group. 

Mr.  Erdahl.  Mr.  Schultz,  admittedly  that  may  be  as  difficult  to 
handle  in  the  formal  school  structure,  but  if  that  is  what  is  needed 
when  the  person  is  out  of  school,  do  you  see  w'ays  that  we  can  do 
this  through  CETA,  or  something,  where  we  can  have  the  same 
individual  approach  for  the  people  who  probably  need  it  the  most, 
those  who  have  dropped  out  of  school? 

Mr.  Schultz.  I  think  for  the  out-of-school  youth  it  would  be  a 
necessity  to  put  this  program  in  and  make  it  work.  I  think  for  out- 
of-school  youth  it  would  be  a  necessity. 

Mr.  Erdahk.  We  do  try  to  do  that  through  the  schools,  or 
through  the  Labor  Department? 

Mr.  Schultz.  I  think  that  it  should  be  done  through  th:  rci^ools. 

Mr.  Erdahl.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

First  let  me  assure  the  witnesses  of  this  panel,  as  well  as  the  last 
panel,  that  I  will  read  with  great  interest  your  testimony. 

I  would.  Dr.  Campbell,  ask  you  a  question  or  two  pertaining  to 
the  planning  money. 

Until  today,  we  have  not  known  what  we  were  talking  about.  I 
have  just  been  exposed  to  two  pages  of  the  draft  of  the  administra- 
tion bill,  which  is  the  first  time  I  have  seen  it.  We  have  been 
talking  about  the  concept,  but  not  about  legislation  because  we 
have  not  had  the  legislation. 

From  the  few  pages  of  the  legislation  that  1  have  just  seen,  I  find 
that  it  does  have  one  approach  to  one  of  the  questions  that  we  have 
raised — how  to  get  the  planning  money  into  people's  hands  soon 
enough  to  start  the  program  as  soon  possible. 

The  problem  was  how  to  select  the  schools  that  are  going  to 
receive  the  planning  money.  The  administration  has  a  pretty  spe- 
cific line  up  of  which  LEAs  will  get  the  money,  but  it  will  use  the 
State  education  agencies  if  certain  conditions  make  an  alternative 
necessary. 

We  have  had  some  other  ideas  proposed.  Would  you  comment 
first  on  the  administration's  proposal,  if  you  are  familiar  with  it. 

We  had  also  discussed  the  possibility  of  the  planning  moneys 
simply  going  to  those  local  education  agencies  which  are  now  title  I 
schools.  Those  would  get  the  money,  since  they  would  most  prob- 
ably be  the  ones  involved.  But  some  djscretionary  money  would 
possibly  be  left  in  th'3  hands  of  the  State  to  cover  any  LEAs  that 


would  not  be  included  in  that  group.  That  is  another  possibility 
that  vse  had  discussed. 

A  third  alternative  might  be  simply  to  make  it  the  States'  re- 
sponsibility to  distribute  the  planning  money  to  the  State  educa- 
tion agencies,  and  to  let  you  go  with  what  the  administration 
provides  you  to  do  under  the  particular  circumstances. 

This  is  just  an  alternative  case  of  sending  the  money  to  the 
States  for  planning,  and  of  letting  you  decide  on  the  basis  of 
whatever  evidence  you  have  which  LEA's  would  be  the  most  appro- 
priate to  participate  in  the  planning. 

Dr.  Campbell.  Mr.  Buchanan,  we  do  believe  that  the  planning 
money  ought  to  be  at  the  State  level  in  concert  with  the  local 
education  agencies  as  is  now  done.  What  would  seem  to  be  also 
available  is  the  set-aside  in  the  vocational,  and  it  would  appear 
that  you  also  have  a  planning  for  basic  skills  and  a  planning  for 
vocational  education.  We  think  those  ought  to  be  handled  together, 
and  it  would  be  our  preference  certainly  have  that  at  the  State 
level. 

We  believe  that  we  have  done  a  good  job  with  local  education 
agencies,  and  that  we  can  continue  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Do  you  think  that  you  can  identify  pretty 
readily  the  appropriate  LEA's  to  participate  in  the  planning? 

Dr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir.  Already  we  know  from  the  title  I  infor- 
mation. We  are  also  working  closely  with  CETA  at  the  State  level 
at  the  present  time.  We  have  a  joint  sign-off.  We  believe  there 
ought  to  be  a  joint  sign-off  between  the  labor  side  and  the  educa- 
tion side  in  both  cases,  so  that  we  are  coordinating  our  work.  We 
do  believe  that  that  could  be  done. 

Again,  we  do  as  much  as  possible  in  individual  diversity  within 
the  States.  We  have  strong  local  control  and  the  State  tries  to 
expedite  that  in  working  out  what  is  best  for  an  individual  school 
district.  But  we  can  identify  the  ones  that  would  be  targeted. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  notice  in  your  testimony  that  you  welcome  the 
adminstration's  initiative,  but  go  somewhat  beyond  that,  in  sup- 
porting "any  constructive  effort  to  help  combat  this  singularly 
delDilitating  problem."  I  assume,  therefore,  that  you  have  specific 
recommendations,  and  that  you  would  be  open  to  whatever  provi- 
sion this  committee  might  make. 

To  date,  it  would  appear  to  me  that  members  of  the  committee 
have  various  questions  and  concepts. 

Dr.  Campbell.  I  understand  that  is  so.  I  think  you  will  also  find 
in  my  testimony  that  I  did  say,  ''the  goals  for  which  we  are  striving' 
in  the  administration."  The  forward  thrust  is  that  we  would  like  to 
see  that  whatever  happens  that  we  put  the  community  together 
both  at  the  local  level  and  at  the  State  level. 

We  also  would  like  to  see  that  the  basic  skills  and  vocational 
education  be  targeted  together.  We  would  like  to  soe  very  much  the 
individualized  plan.  I  think  that  those  would  be  our  three  major 
issues. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  wish  that  we  had  time  to  ba::k  off  and  look  at 
the  totality  of  what  we  are  doing  now,  to  evaluate  the  President  s 
initiative  in  light  of  all  the  things  we  are  doing  now»  and  to  see 
how  we  might  perfect  that  entire  package  in  a  way  that  would  give 
us  the  most  mileage  for  the  Federal  investment  toward  meeting 
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the  specific  problem,  as  we  have  done  in  postsecondary  education 
programs  just  voted  for  reauthorization  by  the  House. 

Dr.  Campbell.  I  wish  so,  too.  Not  too  long  ago,  I  was  a  Federal 
programs  coordinator  in  a  metropolitan  educational  agency,  and 
one  of  the  most  frustrating  points  was  to  try  to  keep  all  of  the 
categoricals  separate,  when  in  fact  they  were  addressing  the  same 
population. 

You  look  at  Head  Start,  Follov/  Through,  title  I.  You  look  at  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  that  we  had.  You  look  at  the  vocational 
education,  and  at  that  time  the  MDTA  before  it  came  into  this.  It 
was  difficult  to  try  to  put  all  of  these  bits  and  pieces  together, 
because  we  are  dealing  with  the  same  young  people. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Do  you  have  any  idea  as  to  the  present  level  of 
coordination?  We  have  heard  in  our  testimony  some  good  examples 
of  well  coordinated  programs  within  the  context  of  the  present 
Federal  efforts.  One  in  my  own  area,  and  others. 

Do  you  have  any  idea  of  how  typical  that  may  be  where  people 
are  already  working  in  coordination  using  existing  programs? 

Dr.  Campbell.  I  think  you  will  find  that  the  majority  of  the 
programs  are  working  in  that  manner.  I  think  perhaps  the  missing 
link  and  what  this  particular  thrust  does  is  to  bring  the  labor  side 
in  with  the  schools.  I  think  that  we  have  kept  those  rather  sepa- 
rate, and  I  think  that  that  is  an  important  part  of  the  package. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Thank  you  so  much. 

Do  you  have  any  comments  on  any  of  these  questions,  sir? 

Mr.  ScHULTZ.  Just  the  last  one.  We  have  some  programs  going 
on,  and  I  think  they  are  well  coordinated.  We  are  working  with  our 
Division  of  Prisons,  and  Human  Resources,  supplying  programs  in 
basic  adult  education,  vocational  education,  counseling,  et  cetera. 
We  also  have  some  at  our  youth  development  center  at  Danville, 
where  we  are  serving  juvenile  offenders  I  think  in  a  very  effective 
way. 

We  have  a  facility  at  Dawson  Springs,  Ky.,  where  we  are  work- 
ing with  youngsters  that  have  problems  of  retardation. 

I  think  that  we  have  some  vehicles  here,  if  you  don't  tie  us  up 
too  much,  but  make  us  accountable  for  what  is  happening  out 
there.  Don't  put  all  the  A's,  B's,  and  C's  in  there,  but  let  us  do 
what  it  is  that  we  can  do  best,  and  that  way  we  can  make  some 
changes. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Miller. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  have  no  questions. 

Mr.  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Now  we  have  a  panel  consisting  of  Jean  Tufts,  vice  president  of 
the  National  School  Boards  Association;  Jerry  Joyner,  Wayne 
County  Intermediate  School  District;  and  Jackie  Danzberger,  Hart- 
ford School  Board. 

Let  me  welcome  you.  I  see  you  have  the  heavy  hitters  this 
morning  lined  up  behind  you.  It  is  nice  to  see  so  many  talented 
Michigan  people  here. 

I  just  left  our  Governor,  and  he  has  a  list  of  things  that  we  need 
in  Michigan  that  is  taking  2  hours  for  them  to  deliver.  We  left 
somebody  to  take  notes. 
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Unfortunately,  this  morning  I  hi  ve  a  full  >mmittee,  th\^  sub- 
committee, and  another  subcommittee  upsta  is  ing  on  at  the 
same  time,  and  I  have  been  bouncing  around  trying  to  touch  each 
of  them. 

I  was  hoping  that  I  could  get  here,  Jerry,  for  your  testimony, 
because  I  would  feel  very  bad,  indeed,  if  you  came  all  the  way  to 
Washington  and  I  missed  you.  It  is  a  plea^  .  e  to  see  someone  who 
has  contributed  so  much  to  education  in  our  area. 

You  are  here  to  express  your  opinion  presumably,  for  the  board 
on  which  you  serve,  as  well  as  the  National  School  Board  Associ- 
ation. 

Without  objection,  the  statements  submitted  for  the  record  will 
be  inserted  in  full  in  the  record,  and  you  may  proceed  to  add  to 
them,  supplement  or  summarize  as  you  find  most  comfortable,  and 
then  we  will  have  questions  after  each  of  the  members  of  the  panel 
has  mado  their  presentation. 

ST.XTKMENT  OF  JKAN  TI  FTS,  VICE  PKESIDKNT,  NATIONAL 
SCHOOL  HOARDS  ASSOCIATION 

Ms.  Tufts,  Thank  you  very  much. 

My  name  is  Jean  Tufts,  and  I  am  the  First  Vice  President  of  the 
National  School  Boards  Association.  We  appreciate  this  opportuni- 
tv  to  testify  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Elementary,  Secondary, 
and  Vocational  Education  on  the  initiation  of  legislation  to  provide 
/Tiployability  and  educational  programs  for  the  disadvantaged 

The  N'ational  School  Boards  Association  will  have  a  panel  this 
ii.jr,'.ir\fr  as  has  been  indicated,  to  testify.  We  will  be  presenting 
tei:tir!/).'>  from  two  representatives  from  local  school  boards,  one 
from  a  local  board  and  one  from  an  intermediate  school  district. 

;  Hould  like  to  introduce  at  this  time  Mrs.  Geraldine  Joyner  of 
'bi.'  boarc?  of  education  of  Wayne  County  Intermediate  School  Dis- 
trict. 

Sf >.TK.MKNT  OF  (;KmLI)INF  lOYNKK.  HOARD  OF  EDUCATION, 
WAYNE  (OINTY  INTEKMEDIATK  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 

Ms.  Joyner.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  coaimittee. 

My  name  is  Ceraldine  Joyner,  and  I  am  a  member  of  the  Wayne 
County  Intermediate  School  District  Board  of  Education.  We  are  a 
large  urban/suburban  service  agency,  designated  as  the  unit  of 
school  governance  between  the  State  department  of  education  and 
the  local  school  districts  in  Michigan. 

Wf  are  located  in  the  southeast  section  of  the  State  ajid  provide 
resources  and  support  to  .Sf)  local  school  districts  who  combine  a 
total  i>tudent  population  that  exceeds  2.')  percent  of  Michigan's 
public  schoolchildren. 

Our  xperience  in  youth  training  and  employment  in  the  youth 
traini.ig  and  employment  arena  dates  back  for  many  years.  We  are 
pj*  used  to  share  some  of  the  things  we  are  doing,  and  believe  from 
t^  se  you  wiil  r^^^adily  realize  that  educational  service  agencies  are, 
inoi  ed,  an  important  component  of  delivering  youth  employment 
and  training  programs. 

Pk  .-B  keep  in  min.d  the  fact  that  1^2  of  our  50  States  have 
educau'     1  service  agencies  in  place. 
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Our  iiitc-MiH/diatr  scliool  district  has,  .iid  I  shall  enumerate  five* 
of  the  things  that  we  have  rea^ntly  or  are  doing  at  the  present 
time. 

We  act  as  a  liaison  between  local  school  districts  and  the  CETA 
prime  sponsor  to  bring  about  an  unde  :  standing  and  acceptance  of 
youth  education,  training  and  vvork  program.  We  have  worked  with 
our  prime  sponsor  to  enable  local  co?  stituent  schools  to  develop 
career  resource  centers  and  transition  services  at  a  place  where 
they  best  serve  the  youth,  and  that  is  in  the  school  setting. 

We  have,  with  our  prime  sponsor,  utilized  a  computerized  occu- 
pational sy.stem  and  have  provided  student  access  at  (JO  sites,  which 
include  not  only  schools,  but  public  libraries,  employment  service 
commission  offices,  and  also  community  bcised  organizations. 

With  our  prime  sponsor,  wo  have  provided  work  experience  pro- 
grams in  on-the-job  training  lor  liierally  thou.sands  of  young  people 
annually. 

We  have  assisted  in  consortia  among  the  local  school  district^^ 
that  bypass  former  geographic,  economic,  and  political  boundaries, 
and  all  services  are  coordii.ated  for  the  benefit  of  the  young  people. 

The  prime  sponsor  in  Wayne  County  places,  and  pays  for.  a 
youth  employment  coordir  ator  in  the  Wayne  County  Intermediate 
School  District.  This  person  l^^  nn  advocate,  coordinates,  monitors 
and  evaluat(*s  youth  programs  that  operate  in  our  local  schools.  He 
brings  together  education  and  labor  resources,  coordinates  the  ac- 
tivities of  schools,  coniniur  ity  based  organizations,  work/education 
councils  adult  anti  vocatjonal  education  opportunities.  He  is  also 
th(^  advocate  servmg  on  the  private  industry  council's  board  of 
directors,  and  on  the  yout  i  subcommittee  of  the  advisory  planning 
council. 

We  are  also  in  the  process  of  analyzing  data  from  a  recent 
survey  of  our  local  school  administrators  and  CETA  coordinators  to 
determine  the  extent  and  the  means  of  improving  coordination 
between  tlie  prime  sponsor  and  our  schools.  These  results  will  be 
available  on  March  If),  and  I  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  committee 
to  permit  m**  to  ;  '1  an  abstract  of  this  data  to  my  statement  at 
that  time. 

In-servic(  training  is  another  vital  part  of  any  program  of  this 
inagnitude.  and  you  will  be  interested  to  learn  that  Wayne  County 
IptermediM,  L»  School  District  is  conducting  a  series  of  statewide 
sessions  "ducted  for  the  State  of  Michigan,  and  these  classes  are 
to  assist  in  the  training  of  job  placement  coordinators  for  Hi-  to  IH- 
year-old  young  people. 

As  we  are  convened  here,  in  Detroit  we  are  conducting  a  work- 
shop for  800  persons  for  a  variety  of  aspects  of  youth  employment 
training. 

The  educational  service  agency  can,  indeed,  provide  the  technical 
assistance  so  important  in  the  field  of  education  endeavor.  It  can 
provide  completely  impartial  liaison  between  these  agencies  and 
systems  that  address  the  needs  of  our  young  people.  It  can  coordi- 
nate services,  disseminate  information,  plan,  develop,  and  evaluate 
programs  and  act  as  a  broker  for  connecting  clients  to  resources. 

There  is  a  precedence,  gentlemen,  of  including  education  service 
agencies  in  this  proposed  legislation.  In  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act,  the  intermediate  school  district  or  educa- 


tional  service  agency,  although  not  named,  is  included  in  the  defi- 
nition of  local  education  agency.  In  both  the  Higher  Education  Act 
and  the  Education  for  Handicapped  Children  Act,  the  intermediate 
educational  unit  is  actually  defined  and  its  role  is  somewhat  delin- 
eated. 

This  agency  has  broad  based  experience  in  State  and  Federal 
programs;  objectivity  in  assessing  needs;  expertise  in  brokering  and 
coordinating  resources;  in  establishing  working  relationships  with 
State  agencies  and  local  schools. 

I  am  specifically  recommending  that  education  service  agencies 
serve  a  major  function  a?  resource  providers  in  the  delivery  of  the 
services  to  youth  in  this  proposed  legislation. 

This  concludes  my  prepared  remarks,  however,  I  do  wish  to 
thank  you  for  the  privilege  of  sharing  them  with  you.  Hopefully, 
my  experiences  and  those  of  my  board  will  be  helpful  as  you 
deliberate  upon  the  proposed  legislation. 

I  will  be  pleased  to  respond  to  any  questions  you  may  have.  May 
I  say  that  Dr.  Rae  Levis,  assistant  superintendent  of  our  staff,  who 
is  most  familiar  with  interpreting  and  implementing  Federal  legis- 
lation is  here  with  me,  and  you  may  feel  free  to  address  any 
questions  to  her  also. 

Thank  you  very  much.  Congressman  Ford,  and  members  of  the 
committee. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Geraldine  W.  Joyner  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Geraldine  W.  Joyner,  Trustee,  Board  of  Education, 
Wayne  County  Intermediate  School  District 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Cormiittee: 

I  am  Geraldine  W.  Joyner,  Trustee  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Wayne 
County  Intermediate  School  District  located  in  southeast  Michigan.  The 
area  served  by  the  Wayne  County  Intermediate  School  District  is  urban- 
suburban  and  contains  more  than  Z5%  of  the  state's  public  school  enrollment, 
including  15  of  the  90  Michigan  school  districts  having  an  enrollment 
greater  than  5,000,  and  6  of  the  31  districts  over  10,000.    The  Wayne 
County  Intermediate  School  District  is  the  third  largest  intermediate 
sc  joi  district  in  the  nation.    It  provides  resources  and  support  to  35 
local  school  districts  which  educate  more  students  than  19  of  the  50 
states  in  our  nation. 

Accompanying  me  today  is  Dr.  Rae  Levis,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  the 
Wayne  County  Intermediate  School  District.    I  am  confident  that  Dr.  Levis, 
at  your  request,  will  provide  the  same  knowledge  and  expertise  for  you  that 
she  provides  to  me  and  the  other  Wayne  County  Intermediate  School  District 
board  members  so  that  we  have  accurate,  reliable  facts. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  share  with  you  some  of  the  successes  that  the  Wayne  County 
Intermediate  School  District  (as  the  service  unit  of  school  government  between 
the  state  and  local  districts)  and  its  constituent  local  districts  have  had 
in  youth  employment  initiatives.    Our  accomplishrents  are  also  possible 
where  other  intermediate  school  units  serve  local  constituents  or  wherever 
local  schools  join  or  work  together  for  cormon  benefit.    The  concept  of 
the  youth  education  and  employment  initiatives  is  applauded.    These  efforts, 
if  propeMy  planned  and  implemented,  will  do  much  to  help  youth  set  and 
attain  goals  that  will  bring  about  life  and  work  satisfaction. 
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In  Wayne  County,  Micnigan  the  intermediate  school  district  has  acted  as 
liaison  between        constituent  loc>2l  school  districts  and  the  CETA  prime 
sponsor  to  bring  aoout  an  understanding  and  acceptance  of  youth  education, 
training  anc  work  programs.    These  youth  programs  are  alive  and  well  in 
Wayne  County.    They  are  :nore  than  programs  that  impart  employabi  1  i ty 
skills  or  vocational  skills  or  job  placement  or  occupational  information. 
They  are  comorehens  i  ve  programs  that  focus  on  creating  attitudes  and 
develop  knowledge  and  skills  for  coping  with  today's  psychological, 
economic,  and  technological  changes, 

1.  The  Wayne  County  Intermediate  School  District  has  worked  with  the 
prime  sponsor  to  enable  its  local  constituent  schools  to  develop 
career  resource  centers  and  transition  services  at  the  place  where 
they  best  serve  youth  --  the  school, 

2.  'ogether  the  Wayne  County  Intermediate  School  District  and  the  prime 
sponsor  have  utilized  a  computerized  occupational  information  system 
and  provided  student  access  to  this  occupational  information  at  60 
sites  (which  include  schools,  publ'ic  libraries,  employment  service 


commission  offices,  and  corrmunity  based  organi2ations,j 
3.    The  Wayne  County  Intermediate  S:hool  District  and  the  prim.e  sponsor 

have  jo'intly  provided  work  experience  programs,  and  on-the-job  training 

for  thousands  of  youth  annually, 
i.    They  have  created  consortiums  that  bypassec  -"ormer  geographic, 

economic,  and  political  boundaries  so  that  services  were  coordinated 

and  youth  benef i  ted. 

The  prime  sponsor  in  Wayne  County  places  (and  pays  for)  a  youth  employment 
coordiratc  in  the  Wayne  County  Intermediate  School  District  to  interpret. 
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advocate,  coordinate,  rronitor,  an^  evaluate  youth  programs  that  operate 
in  local  schools.    This  coordinator  Drings  together  education  and  labor 
resources;  he  cocdinates  the  activities  of  schools,  community  based 
organizations,  work/education  councfls,  ddult  and  vocational  education 
offerings,  and  is  the  advocate  for  youth  serving  on  the  Private  Industry 
Council's  board  of  directors,  on  the  Youth  Subcomnittee  of  the  Advisory 
Planning  Council  to  the  local  priTie  sponsor,  and  on  work/education  linkage 
governing  bodies . 

Schools  must  specifically  be  included  as  service  deliverers  in  the 
administration's  proposed  youth  initiative  legislation.    No  other  agencies 
are  Dresently  as  able  to  assess  and  define  student  achievement  --  not 
just  reading  and  writing  and  drithmetic       but  the  total  evaluation  of 
the  students'  personal  and  occupational  goals.    No  other  agencies  have 
created  and  maintained  such  opportunities  to  coordinate  community  services; 
and  services  wi thin  communities  will  become  more  i:;iportant  as  energy 
restrictions  increase.    No  other  agencies  have  been  as  successful  as 
schools  in  providing  education  for  employment  rather  than  training  for 
3  job.     I  would  urge  you  to  strengthen  and  encourage  this  established, 
successful  system,  not  by  oiece-meal  add-ons  but  by  providing  total 
resources  which  will  educate  "itizens  for  responsible  roles  in  this 
democratic  society. 

Local  schools  have  a  direct  responsibility  for  the  provision  of  comcrehensive 
services  to  youth.    These  services  are  aimed  at  improving  student  literacy, 
de'ireasinq  the  number  of  droo-outs,  providing  programs  and  skills  necessary 
for  youth  ST^ployment,  and  establishing  community/business-industry/labor/ 
education  communication  and  linkages  for  maximum  youth  benefit.  3ecause 
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of  this  direct  responsibility  local  schools  must  be  included  as  major 
service  providers  in  this  legislation. 

The  education  service  agency,  which  exists  in  32  states  and  which  we  know 
in  Michigan  as  tha  Intermediate  School  District,  also  has  a  major  role 
in  providing  services  through  this  proposed  legislation.    The  successes 
outlined  earlier  in  my  testimony  are  possible  because  of  the  regional 
nature  of  the  education  service  agency.    As  an  agency  not  directly 
involved  in  the  education  of  youth,  the  education  service  agency  can 
provide  completely  impartial  liaison  between  and  among  those  agencies 
and  systems  which  purport  to  address  the  needs  of  youth.    The  education 
service  agency  can  coordinate  services,  disseminate  information,  plan, 
develop,  and  evaluate  programs,  and  act  as  a  broker  connecting  clients 
to  resources.    The  flexibility  in  organization  and  delivery  of  services 
in  the  education  service  agency      not  possible  at  either  the  state  or 
local  level  of  school  governirent      will  create  new  patterns  and  techniques 
for  problem-solving  and  shared  decision-naking.    Professional,  physical, 
or  ideological  proximity  and  the  planned  outreach  of  the  education  service 
agency  to  community  based  organizations,  universities,  community  colleges, 
public,  private,  and  trade  schools,  business,  industry,  and  labor  have 
already  begun  to  decrease  some  of  the  barriers  that  have  hindered  youth 
achievement. 

The  inclusion  of  the  education  service  agency  in  this  proposed  legislation 
will  produce  more  efficient,  cost-effective,  visible,  and  accountable 
programs  for  the  education,  training,  anft  possible  retraining  of  youth. 
Such  inclusion  is  consistent  with  prpvious  Congressional  action.    In  the 
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elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  and  the  Vocational  Education  Act, 
the  intermediate  school  district  or  education  service  agency,  although 
not  named,  is  included  in  the  definition  of  "local  education  agency". 
In  both  the  Higher  Education  Act  and  the  Education  for  All  Handicapped 
Children  Act  the  intermediate  educational  unit  or  education  service 
agency  is  actually  defined  and  its  role  somewhat  delineated.  This 
3g«ncy  has  bread  based  experience  in  state/federal  programs,  objectivity 
in  assigning  needs,  expertise  in  brokering  and  coordinating  resources, 
established  working  relationships  with  state  education  agencies  and  local 
schools,  in-place  community  outreach,  and  liaison  with  such  diverse 
governmental,  municipal,  and  other  educational  groups.    I  am  specifically 
recorinendi ng  tnat  education  service  agencies  serve  a  major  function  as 
resource  providers  in  the  delivery  of  the  services  to  youth  in  this 
proposed  legislation. 

Ms.  Tufts.  I  would  like  now  to  introduce  Jacqueline  Danzberger 
from  the  Hartford  public  schools. 

STATKMENT  OF  JACQUELINK  I)ANZBER(;ER.  COORDINATOR 
FOR  CAREER  EDI  CATION  AND  YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  AND 
TRAINING  PROGRAMS.  HARTFORD  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Ms.  Danzberger.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  committee. 
I  would  like  to  express  the  appreciation  on  my  part,  the  president 
of  the  board  of  education,  and  the  superintendent  of  schools  in 
Hartford  for  the  opportunity  to  speak  here  today  on  a  matter  in 
which  Hartford  has  achieved  some  national  recognition,  and  in 
which  Hartford  initiated  efforts  even  before  the  CETA  youth 
money  was  there  in  1977. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  the  National  School  Board  Association 
for  allowing  an  opportunity  to  someone  who  was  once  among  them, 
and  is  now  professionally  in  the  education  field,  to  allow  me  to 
come  today.  They  know  that  I  am  something  of  a  free  spirit,  and 
Gus  may  be  wondering  what  will  finally  come  out  when  I  get 
through  here.  But,  indeed,  I  do  thank  them. 

Hartford  is  a  small  city,  exhibiting  all  the  pathological  problems 
that  we  are  trying  to  address  in  this  legislation  and  other  Federal 
efforts.  You  have  my  written  testimony,  and  the  demographics  are 
fairly  clear  in  there. 

I  know  that  from  some  of  the  questions  I  heard  from  members  of 
the  committee,  as  I  have  been  here  this  morning  listening  to  other 
testimony,  that  you  share  some  of  the  same  concerns  that  we  share 
and  that  I  share.  I  believe  the  experience  in  Hartford  may  address 
these. 

There  are  many,  many  demonstration  projects  showing  that 
CETA,  the  local  education  agency,  the  private  industry,  the  munici- 


pal  tfovernment— in  the  case  of  Hartford  we  are  a  fiscallv  depend- 
ent school  system— can  cooperate.  But  that  is  a  voluntary  coopera- 
tion. There  is  very  little  there  to  force  chan^je  or  to  force  coopera- 
tion. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what   we  are  talking  about  in  this  bill  is 
basically  a  carrot  that  will  begin  to  force  that  kind  of  integration  of 
resources  at  the  local  and  State  level,  and  cooperative  planning 
*u  *  ?  believe  that  the  answer  to  the  problem  for  the  youth 

that  I  am  with  12  months  of  the  year,  because  we  do  run  year- 
round  programs,  is  the  smaller  class  size.  I  don't  think  that  they 
are  going  to  be  solved  only  by  more  compensatorv  education 
money,  because  we  are  talking  about  vouth  at  an  age  from  12  to  18 
whose  motivation  for  learning  is  verv  different.  There  are  many 
other  forces  to  prevent  their  taking  "full  advantage  of  the  tradi- 
tional school  program,  such  as  does  work  for  the  primary  grades  in 
the  compensatory  programs. 

We  are  talking  youth  who  come  in  to  the  junior  high  years,  two 
three,  four  grades  behind  their  peers.  We  do  not  know  what  will 
happen  to  them  when  they  exit  from  school,  whether  that  is  before 
completion  or  after  completion. 

We  know  from  our  programs,  and  from  our  surveys  of  students 
and  we  do  have  seminars  with  our  students  in  this  alternative 
program,  that  they  begin  to  understand  why  they  are  in  school  the 
motivation  both  to  learn  vocational  skills,  to  learn  basic  skills  and 
to  improve  their  own  personal  skills  comes  because  everv  day  the 
importance  of  all  those  components  is  reinforced  in  each  of  the 
things  that  they  do. 

The  programs  that  are  so  successful  in  Hartford  are  alternative 
programs  they  are  after-school  programs,  Lhey  are  demonstration 
projects.  yV  hat  we  need  to  do  is  to  force  institutional  change.  I 
really  believe  we  need  to  change  urban— I  am  not  too  familiar  with 
rural  education,  so  I  am  not  going  to  put  myself  forth  as  an  expert, 
but  certainly  in  the  urban  traditional  institution  we  need  to 
change  the  way  that  we  are  doing  things. 

We  need  to  move  the'students  out  into  the  community.  We  need 
to  move  the  community  into  the  schools.  Indeed,  we  may  need  to 
look  to  different  kinds  of  personnel  that  can  come  in  and  perhaps 
make  a  better  connection,  who  can  help  the  existing  personnel  to 
more  clearly  recognize  what  the  kids  are  saying  their  needs  are. 

In  the  existing  bill— I  was  privileged  during  the  work  of  the  Vice 
Presidents  task  force  to  participate  in  the  Hartford  roundtable, 
and  1  was  also  one  of  the  group  of  operators  that  met  about  four 
times  with  staff  for  that  task  force  during  the  months  of  the  work 
ot  the  task  force.  T  would  have  to  say  that  in  concept,  and  indeed  in 
some  detail,  that  bill  represents  what  the  Held  felt  were  needs 
1  may  not  agree  with  every  structure  in  it,  but  there  was  a  real 
effort,  and  I  think  a  real  reflection  in  the  final  work  of  what 
persons  who  were  really  working  with  these  kids— these  were 
P^^r^f  ^"  education,  in  community-based  organizations  and  in  the 
l^i^iA — said  we  have  discovered  in  2V:>  years.  2  years,  or  8  years  of 
demonstration  projects.  We  were  the  people  who  were  basically 
recognized  to  be  operating  the  more  successful  projects. 

One  of  the  concerns  that  I  have  with  the  proposal  as  it  is  deals 
with  the  individuahzed  plan.  You  have  heard  about  paperwork  and 
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all  the  rest  of  it.  I  am  not  going  to  get  into  that.  My  concern  is  that 
It  we  are  going  to  start  with  a  youngster  who  is  in  seventh  grade, 
and  we  are  going  to  develop  an  individualized  plan,  we  will  have 
met  that  upon  which  we  will  be  evaluated,  but  we  may,  indeed 
have  been  making  some  decisions  about  that  child's  life  that  wili 
close  some  options,  and  that  will  trap  that  youngster  too  early  into 
a  program  that  does  not  provide  the  option  for  postsecondary  edu- 
cation, or  indeed  to  go  into  a  professional  career 

^lA^^lf^t  t^hat  we  should  individually  assess  our  students,  and 
we  do  do  thac  m  the  Hartford  programs,  but  we  continuously  keep 
the  options  open.  Our  Work  Places  program  has  a  dual  option  all 
the  way  through,  and  the  kinds  of  careers  and  the  kinds  of  educa- 
tional requirements  to  prepare  either  for  work  at  the  close  of  high 
school,  or  to  go  on  to  either  2-  or  4-year  postsecondary  education 
are  always  before  the  youth.  *^ 

What  we  don't  want  to  do  is  to  look  at  a  disadvantaged  minority 
urban  or  rural  youth,  and  say,  there  is  a  75-percent  chance  you  are 
not  going  to  go  to  college.  Therefore,  we  are  going  to  design  this 
program  for  you.  I  don't  want  that  to  happen  to  them 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Jacqueline  Danzberger  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statemeistt  op  Jacqueline  Danzbercer,  Coordinator  for  Career  Educa- 

S^2I^r.t^°«J^n^™  Employment  and  Training  Programs.  Hartford  Public 
Schools,  on  Behalf  of  the  Hartford  Board  of  Education  irxjai^^ 

The  Hartford  Connecticut   Public   Schools  appreciates   the  ppporcunity 
to   testify  on  the  proposed  youth  employment  legislation.      I  am  Jacqueline 
Danzberger,    Coordinator  of   Career  Education  and  Director  of   youth  employ- 
ment and   training  programs   for    the  Hartford   Public   Schools-      I   am  repre- 
senting  the  Board  of   Education  and    the  administration  of    the  school  sys- 
tem at   the  request  of  Mr.    Curtiss  Clemens.    Board  President  and  Mr.  Hernan 
La.Fontaine,  Superintendent. 

In   the  relatively  short   history  of   formal  national   efforts   to  combat 
unemployment  for   in-school  youth.   Hartford  enjoys  a  relatively   long  his- 
tory dating   from  June   1976.      In   that  month,    formal  Board   of    Education  ac- 
tion occurred   through  adoption  of  an  economic  development  policy  and 
launching  planning  with  City  Community  Develop  Block  Grant  money   for  a  ' 
full  alterna program.    Workplaces,    serving   Juniors  and   seniors  in 
high  school.      My  testimony   today  reflects    two  and  one  half   years  pro- 
fessional  experience   in  youth  employment  and   economic  development  pro- 
grams  in  Hartford,    as  well   as  eight  years  experience  in   the  governance 
of   local   education   through  service  on  a   local  board   of   education,  and 
the  presidency  of    -he  Connecticut  Association  of   Boards  of  Education. 

Information  about   the  city  of  Hartford  and  its  school  population 
illustrates   the  emergency  nature  of   the  problem  before  us,   and   the  need 
for  infusion  of   federal   resources   to   provide   the   Intensive  developmental 
programs  which  begin   to  address    the  needs  of   poor,   mainly  minority  youth. 
Hartford  population   totals   15O.O00  with  a   school   population  of  26.000. 
This  school  population  is  eighty-four  percent   (84?0   minority— 50i  black. 
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and  3AS  Hispanic.     Wichia  the  Hispanic  school  population,  twenty 
cent  (202)   are  not  proficient  enough  in  the  English  language  to  func- 
tion in  the  regular  acade=»ic  program  or  in   the  world  of  work.  Seventy 
percent  (702)   of  the  school  population  lives   in  Aid  for  Dependent  Chil- 
dren  (AFDC)   homes,   ninety  percent   (902)  of   th>e  pre-school  population 
lives  in  .^c  hooes.      De:ncgraphic  projections   point   to  a  ninety  per- 
cent   (902)   minority  school  population  by  the  mid   1930' s.      South  Ca- 
tholic High  School  in  the  City  is  ninety  percent   (902)   white.  Little 
analysis   is  required   to  reach  the  conclusion  th^t  a  dual  secondary 
system  exists.        Inclusion  of   requirements   to   serve  private  school 
populations   in  the  education  legislation  would  aid  in  the  perpetua- 
tion of   Che  dual  school  system  which,   whether   intended  or  not.  re- 
flect enrollments  based  on  race.     An  entering  ninth  grade  class  into 
the   three  Hartford  high  schools   totals  2.200.      Four  years  later.,  the  " 
graduacins  class   totals  800.     Of   this  800.   302  are  reading  between  the 
end  of  second  and  the  end  of  fifth  grade  levels  of  reading  achievement. 

The  City  of  Hartford,    small   in  geographic  size,    is  ringed  by 
geographically  larger  affluent  suburban  communities.     As  in  any  mo- 
derately sized  capital  city,  much  of   the  real  estate  is  not  on  the 
local  ta.x  rolls.      General   tax  levied   funds   to  support  public  educa- 
tion are  stretched   to   the  outermost  limits.      The   fiscal  dependency 
of  local  school  systems  in  Connecticut  produces  a  situation  in  which 
state  funds  supporting  education  can  never  go  directly  to   the  school 
system.     On   the  other  hand,    the  fiscal  dependencv  may.  more  easily, 
allow  (in  the  proper  climate)   cooperative  efforts  funded   through  a 
variety  of  city  non-tax  levied  resources. 
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The  origin  of   Harrford  Board  of  Education  youth   employrnent  pro- 
grams reflects  such  cooperation-      Hartford  youth  emplo>-inenc  programs 
have  reached  out   to  and  utilized  almost  every  -source  of   funds  as  each 
become  available.      Currently,   we  are  managing  an   •! n re^sratcJ  urogram 
for   500^600  youth  funded   through  CETA  Title  T-    i^—     -  youth  monies, 

CETA  Title   XL  B,    CETA   summer   youth  monies,   ^  IT,  uChwork,  Inc. 

Grant,   Governor's  linkage  money ^    Balance  at  Sc^t:  uth  monies, 

Connecticut  state  Department  of  Labor,   Stat*  T..oa-^  Education, 
Title  I  ESEA,    Title  IV   ESEA.    the  private  sector,        ,  .vied  monies. 

The  administrative  nightmare   is  self-evident,   but   tr^*  ^le  funding 

is  necessary  now  to  provide  adequate  resources   for  all  pn^^rams,  and 
to  provide  a  variety  of   funding  with  differing   regulnf     >n3  so   that  we 
are  not  prevented   from  providing  full  services  due   to   ^.pecific  regula- 
tions  governing  any  one   source  of  funding. 

Four  years  ago,    before   the  current  CETA  youth  le^, sl^i tlon,  Hart- 
ford  recognized   the  crisis   nature  of  employment  and   long-range  employ- 
ability  problems  of   its  youth.     A  description  of   the  program  developed, 
and  a  description  of    the  public  and   private  sector  cooperative  Involve- 
ment in  our  continuing  programs  are  offered  as   testimony   to  support 
the   legitimacy  of  directing   federal   resources   to  local  short-long 
range  education  agencies   for  purpose  of  combatting  youth  employment 
problems . 

The  Workplaces  program,  a  full-time  alternative  for  juniors  and 
seniors  in  Hartford,  opened* in  September  1977  supported  through  U.S. 
HUD  Block  Grant   funds   from   the  City,   Vocational   education  funds  of 
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Che   school  syscem*   and  minimal   tax  levied  General  Budgec   funds.  The 
Greacer  Harcford  Chamber  of   Commerce  supported   the  planning  and  aided 
Che  school  system  in  reaching  out   to   employer   clusters   to  involve 
the  private  sector   in  program  development  and   In  an  ongoing  rela— 
clonshlp  with  each  of    the  Career   Centers   in  Workplaces.  Workplaces 
and  its  satellite  after   school   youth   employment  and    training  programs 
remain  a  part  of    the  program  agenda   for   the  Education  Committee  of  the 
Chamber , 

Workplaces  as  a   fulX-tlme  alternative  consists  of  an  alternative 
academic  program*    basic   skills  remediation^    career  development  which 
includes  career  exploration  and   development  of  work  readiness  skills, 
vocational   skills   training   in  one  of    five  Career  Centers  geared  to 
employment  opportunities  in   the  Hartford   region,    and  work  experience 
in  both  .subsidized  and   unsubsldlzed   employment.      All    these  components 
are  integrated   intp  a   two-year  developmental   program  which  can  lead 
to   employment  following  high  school  or   into  post— secondary  education 
and/or   training*      This   program  places   the  school   system   in    the  pi- 
votal  role  creating   cooperative   links  among   funding   sources  which 
may  have  little  other    relationship,    cooperating   employers  who  pro- 
vide $300,000  in  unsubsidlzed  wages   to  participants,    and  Community 
Based  Organizations  with  whom  the  Board   of   Education  enters  into 
formal  or   informal  agreements,    e.g.    Health  Center  based  ac  Hartford 
Hospital,    cooperative   programs   with  San  Juan  Center,    Spanish  American 
Center,   Community  Renewal  Team,    Easter   Seal  Rehabilitation  Center. 

Academic   credit   is  granted    for   vocational  programs   in   the  Career 
Centers  and   for  work  experience.      Students  who  meet   the  stringent 
criteria   for  a  W^orkplaces   Certificate  are  awarded   this  certificate 
along  with  a  high   school  diploma. 
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Results  tin  Dace 

1.  The  Workplaces  Program  attracts  dropouts.     Ten  percenc   (lo::)  of 
enrollees  are  dropouts. 

2.  Scudeac.  i„  .he  ba.lc  sldlls  re»edl«lo„  prog..„,  achieve  „„e 
««J  one  half  „„„hs  growth  1„  achievement  for  every  „„e 
month  In  a  remediation  program. 

3.  There  have  been  no  «rlo„,  disciplinary  Incidents  or  Incidents 
Of  vandallsn.  In  the  Acade„lc  Center   (located  In  a  private  higher 
education  Institution)  or  In  the  Career  Centers. 

4.  Students,   when  surveyed,   believed  this  educational  experience 
auperlor  to   that  available  In  a  high  school  because,   "we  know 

why  we're  m  school"  and  "the  whole  atmosphere  and  behavior  of  ' 
everyone  is  different". 

5.  Eighty-four  percent   (84t)   of  seniors  graduating  £r„„  Vorlcplace, 

and  after-school  projerams  ar«»  j 

programs  are  placed   In  employment/post-secondary/ 

craxnlng  education  related   to   chelr  career   Interests  and  training 

6.  workplaces  graduates  who  utlll«  the  placement  services  of  the 
Hartford  Private   Industry  Council,   exhibit  measurably  greater 
«ork  readiness  skills   than  youth  who  have  not  participated  m 
the  program. 
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Knowledjga  Developed   ehrough  Three  Operaclotial  Years 

1.  The  junior  year  In  high  school  is  too  late  to  begin  to  address 
youth  employability  problems  on  a   large  scale.      In  a  population 
such  as  Hartford's,    those  who  commit   to   staying   in  school  through 
the  junior  and    senior  years  are  a  minority  of   the  population. 
Intervention   is  needed  earlier. 

2.  Basic  skills  achievement  levels  of  80-902  of  entering  Workplaces 
and  after-school  programs  are  below  6th  grade,    and   a  major  per- 
centage are  at    the  3rd  and  4th  grade  levels. 

3.  Youth  at   age   16  and   17  do  not  possess  adequate  knowledge  of 
themselves,    the  world  of  work,   or  educational  requirements  to 
make  career  decisions  upon  which  a   total   individualized  plan 
can  be  based. 

4-      Employers  rate  vocational   training   further  down  on   the   scale  of 
youth  employability  needs   than  basic  skills  achievement,  work 
readiness,    work  habits,    and   inter-personal   skills.      Entry  level 
vocational   skills  are   important   for  minority  disadvantaged  youth 
In  so   far  as   their   skills  provide  a  "foot   in   the  door"    to  pros- 
pective employers    and   in  so   f  ar^  as  aiicb.  skills,  develop  a  greater 
understanding  of   the  demands  of  development  of   skills,    and  pro- 
vide a  measurable  sense  of  accomplishment. 

5.  Resistance  exists    to  recognition  of   the  non- traditional  youth 
employment  and    training   programs  in  traditional  vocational  edu- 
cation.     We  need   to  develop  a  broader  definition  of  vocational 
educa  clon • 

6.  Private  sector  work  experience  develops  greater  employability 
and  greater  learning  than  public  sector  work  experience. 
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Knowledge  Developed   ehrough  Thre^  Qp^raelon^l   v..^,  connlnu.d 
7.      Professional  scaff  from  non-.radlrional  educational  backgrounds 
enrich  rhe  experience  of   scudencs  in  in-school  youth  employment 
programs.     The  Harcford  school  system  has  created  several  new 
professional  roles  in   the  school  system  which  seek  applicants 
from  the  private  sector,   youth  employment  and   training  programs, 
and  public  sector  agencies.      Hartford  programs,   currently,  are 
in  state  demonstration  status  with  certification  waived  during 
a  3-5  year  period  while  the  roles,   equivalent  experiences,  and 
possible  new  categories  of  certification  are  studied. 

Federal  Legislative  Policy  Issues 

1.      Flexibility  in   the  management  of   youth  employment  and  education 
funding  is  critical  to  meeting  successfully  the  changing  needs 
of  youth  and   to  responding  to  assessment  of  programs.  Since 
the  more  successful  and  more  fully  funded  programs  will  uti- 
lize a  variety  of   funding  sources.   Congress  should  recognise 
the  efficiency  of  development  of  a   structure  providing  for  a 
lead  agency  sign-off  after  cooperative  agreement  is  reached  ou 
a  proposed  local  school   system  program. 

2.  Definitions  of  vocational  programs  should  be  broadened  and  the 
CETA  youth  emplo>-ment  and   training  programs  should  be  recognised 
as  Cooperative  Work  Experience  Programs. 

3.  Eligibility  for   the  Targeted  Jobs  Tax  Credit   should  be  extended 
to  m-school   youth  employment  programs  for   16-18  year  old  dis- 
advantaged  youth. 
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Federal  Leglslat:!..^  PqIIcv   Issues  contlnu^rf 

U.     Federal  legislation  should  strongly  encourage,    through  regulations 
and  incentives,   alternative  educational  programs  which  bring  Co^u- 
aity-based  Organizations,   municipalities  and   the  private  sector 
into  a  cooperative  relationship  in  youth  employment  programs. 

5-      Supported  work  experience  In  che  private  sector  should  be  al- 
lowed for  in-school  youth. 

E^rly  traclcing  of  youth  must  be  avoided.     Prescriptive  indivi- 
dualized  plans  could   result   in  meeting  a   short-range  objective, 
but  closing  long  range  options.      Disadvantaged  youth  should  have 
Che  opportunity   to  develop  options  -  an  opportunity  available 
to  middle  class  youths— 

-      La>er  upon  layer  of  councils  and  reporting  hierarchies  should 

be  avoided.      This  leads   to  policici.ation  of   educational  programs. 
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The  Hartford  oublic  schools  history  In  Initiation  of  innovative 
youth  employment  programs  Illustrates  the  ability  of  a  school  system 
to  respond  to  its  constituents'  needs.  The  Hartford  experience  fur- 
Cher  Illustrates  the  effectiveness  of  a  school  district's  assuming 
a.  leadership  role  in  forging  cooperative  links  among  differing  agen- 
cies and  sectors  of   the  community. 

The  public  schools  will  continue   to  be  the  primary  agency  through 
which  youth  can  participate  in  programs  which  are  based  on  the  develop- 
mental model  related   to  developmental  stages  of  youth. 

The  goal  of   secondary  education  is  positive  development  of  the 
Individual  for  entrance  into   the  adult  world,   whether  that  entrance 
1'   at   the  close  of  high  school,   or  following  post-secondary  education- 
Success  in  meeting   this  goal  will  go  far   toward  eliminating  a  chronic 
problem  in  youth  employment.      Short-term  programs  whose  objectives 
are  geared   to  development  of  a  skill  and   to  participation  in  brief 
work   readiness  programs  cannot  overcome   the  long-range  employability 
problems  of  disadvantaged  youth,    nor  can   these  programs  develop 
transferable   skills   required    for   career  change  and  upward  mobility. 

The  proposed  youth  employment  legislation  for  infusion  of  fe- 
deral education  resources  into  local  school  districts  will  provide 
incentive  for  change  in  traditional  urban  and  rural  secondary  edu- 
cation, and  will  provide  new  possibilities  for  intervention  lu  the 
early  adolescent  years  when  understanding  of  self,  career  opportuni- 
ties,   and    the   importance  of   education  must  begin. 
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STATEMENT  OF  JEAN  TUFTS.  VICE  PRESIDENT,  NATIONAI 

SCHOOL  BOARDS  ASSOCIATION 
Ms.  Tufts.  Thank  you  very  much,  Jackie. 
BoafS  AS'oc&n*"  '"^^  testimony  for  the  National  School 

SchSol  B^^I^Hc^^I^^-  ^^"^  ^^"^^  ^^^^  president  of  the  National 
Sfil^  Boards  Association,  representing  the  90,000  school  board 
members  from  across  this  country,  the  majority  of  whom  are  ^Ict- 
responsible  for  the  education  of  more  than  95  pe?clnt 
of  the  Nation's  public  school  children  percent 

for  th^^F^^J^^?"^'";'"  °^  the  problem,  we  will  not  restate  the  case 
tor  the  Federal  assistance  and  the  reasons  why  we  need  this  bill 
lather,  our  testimony  today  will  attempt  to  conceptua!^  the  type 
of  program  that  is  needed,  then  discuss  some  of  the  points  raiS^ 
with  respect  to  the  administration's  draft  proposal         P^'""^  raised 

Over  the  past  year,  NSBA  has  discussed  youth  employment  nro- 
^ams  with  a  number  of  our  local  school  districts,  as  weff ^  wfth 
the  community  people  involved  in  the  Vice  President^  taslf  force 
on  youth  employment.  We  would  like  to  reinforce  the  no^on  tha? 
these  youth  require  a  mixture  of  services,  which  should  hi  elude  the 
basic  education  instruction,  preemployability  awareness;  occupa^ 
tional  training,  job  placement,  and  motivational  development  ^ 

Ihe  public  schools,  as  you  have  heard  in  the  two  previous  testi- 
^  beheve  earlier  this  week,  have  been^succeslfu?  in 
T^''  develop  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  many  of  these 
youth.  In  dea  ing  with  the  number  of  children  invoKred   the  neld 
desi^e""*^  ^  services  is  more  a  matter  of  funding  than  of 

At  the  same  time,  NSBA  does  not  view  the  role  of  the  oublic 

it'ivrormutua'iri^  of  the  community-based  organizatioA  ^^%^r^pet- 
i  mutually  exclusive.  Indeed,  we  believe  we  should  work 

and  these  include  the  Chief  State  School  Officers,  the  Nationli 
^SoclatioS  Al^'^h^  Education,  the  National  Educatron 

^^vS  ii^^'  A      '  meeting  together  in  order  to  devel- 

^TsSSI^P^^r.^^  specifications  for  our  program, 
have  hit^if  fo^h^'^^lr'^^''"  ^^t  conceptual  framework  which  we 
D?o^de  fn?  l^fo^?+^  approach  taken  by  the  organizations  will 

provide  for  effective  programs.  We  would  like  to  include  those 

SroTexf'^bifA"*'^"''  """^  ^""^  end  o^^ir  testimc^ 

not^hiv^  « 'Sfn'',^'^  was  prepared,  the  administration  did 

?esnond%o  ti2  J^troduced  on  its  behalf.  Our  comments,  therefore, 
dItS  Febru«^  Tq  '^I'S^n  ^^^^""^e'its^  The  legislative  specifications 
dtted  F^hrui^zlSiio'''  ""^  "  Department  of  Labor  draft  bill, 
o^i^Lf*^®  main,  we  believe  that  the  division  of  functions  for  in- 
l^i^/^t'ZfT  fe^'Xf??'-^^^  Department  of  Education  and  the  dS- 
Sfo^""®"^  L^*^^"  bill  IS  appropriate.  For  the  purposes  of  today's 
testimony,  we  will  not  comment  on  the  Labor  sidi^  except  to  sav 
that  we  do  oppose  transforming  the  current  22  percent  set?iide  fo^ 
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public  schools  into  the  much  smaller  matching  grant  type  of  pro- 
-am that  has  been  proposed. 

rT^^^^^  **?  education  side,  NSBA  is  particularly  supportive 
of  the  followmg  features  of  the  draft: 

The  distribution  of  funds  on  a  formula  grant  basis. 

Plannmg  grants  available  to  school  districts  1  year  in  advance  of 
the  program  money. 

Funding  school  sites  on  a  competitive  basis,  rather  than  a  rank 
order  basis; 

Enabling  school  districts  to  develop  programs  without  undergo- 
mg  the  process  of  submitting  applications  to  the  State  educational 
agency. 

at  the  junior  high  school  level. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  highlight  those  aspects  of  the 
proposed  drait  which  give  us  substantial  misgivings  and  with 
which  we  raise  some  questions. 

First  is  the  signoff  requirement  by  a  multiplicity  of  agencies  and 
councils  m  the  approval  process.  In  other  words,  one  of  our  princi- 
pal objections  to  the  bill  is  that  it  places  too  many  agencies  in  the 
program  approval  agencies.  It  would  require  at  least  five  signoff 
requirements.  That  of  the  school  site  counsel,  the  districtwide  coun- 
cil, the  State  department  or  State  board  of  education,  the  State 
vocational  education  board,  the  prime  sponsors  at  two  levels,  and  it 
also  must  be  approved  by  the  prime  sponsor  and  by  the  vocational 
education  j>eople- 

j  Retailed  testimony,  we  identify  these  five  areas  in  great 

detail.  School  district  planning  and  operations  can  be  ensnarled  by 
decisionmaking  processes  of  other  agencies.  Potentially  the  com- 

«r     t  would  be  an  administrative  nightmare  for  all  of  us. 

we  have  offered  our  strongest  arguments  as  to  why  on  the 

these  five  areas  should  be  eliminated  or  at  least 
modified.  We  hope  that  the  committee  will  consider  them  as  the 
legislation  develops. 

We  also  raise  some  questions  on  the  programmatic  and  adminis- 
trative procedures  which  are  dealt  with  on  page  12. 

Our  other  questions,  and  I  will  not  go  into  detail  on  our  other 
questions  m  our  testimony,  but  they  are  in  the  written  testimony. 
We  have  sorne  serious  reservations  about  the  complaint  resolution, 
toc'^v>./J"if  minimum  building  and  county  funding  requirements  of 
$^5,000  found  on  page  10,  and  the  participation  of  the  nonpublic 

SOOOOIS* 

Our  programmatic  and  administrative  questions  involve  the  serv- 
ices relative  to  sixth  graders  due  to  different  administrative  struc- 
tures within  the  local  district,  selection  of  district  advisory  council, 
limiting  the  number  of  eligible  schools  in  one  district,  the  timing  of 
the  planning  grants  which  is  called  for  in  the  spring,  control  of  the 
central  office  administrative  operations. 

Developing  an  effective  program  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  disad- 
vantaged youth  is  a  compelling  national  concern  for  all  of  us.  For 
many  school  systems,  new  approaches  will  be  required  in  curricu- 
lum, m-school  training,  coordinating  activities  with  other  agencies 
and  with  the  business  sector,  and  in  evaluating  the  programs 

Local  school  systems  with  appropriate  financial  assistance  and 
encouragement  from  the  Federal  Government  can  make  substan- 

o 
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tial  progress  to  increase  the  educational  and  employability  skills  of 
the  target  population. 

We  believe  the  administration's  draft  education  proposal  takes  a 
major  step  m  the  right  direction.  We  recognize  that  our  testimony 
was  critical  of  a  number  of  specific  program  components.  However 
pur  comments  were  offered  in  the  positive  spirit  of  removing,  or  at 
least  rehevmg,  the  unnecessary  encumbrances  and  administrative 
burdens  which  various  aspects  of  the  proposal  place  on  local  school 
districts. 

At  this  point,  our  closing  plea  is  to  encourage  the  committee  to 
move  as  expeditiously  as  possible  so  that  we  come  a  step  closer  to 
meeting  these  needs  when  school  opens  next  September. 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  this  opportunity.  Any  one  of  the  three 
rU.^^^         glad  to  answer  any  questions  you  might  have 
[The  prepared  statement  of  Jean  S.  Tufts  follows:] 
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''B;iSS?>^",^^i^X™Ni^  National  Schoo. 

August  W.  STEiNHiLkST  A^?li?pi  Shannon.  Executive  Director; 

AssiOTANT  &^u?l^t  Di*R^SS       ^'^^^"^'v*:  Director:  and  Michael  A.  Resnick, 

Mi.  na«  is  Jean  S.  Tufts,  i  am  First  Vice  President  of  tte  National 

school  Boards  Association.  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  testify  before 

the  Subocranittee  on  Elanentary,  Secondary,  a«3  Vocational  Education  on  the 
ixiiti^tion  of  legislation  to  preside  «,plpyability  and  educational  programs 
for  disadvantaged  youths,  grades  7-12. 

For  the  record,  «e  should  indicate  that  the  National  School  Boards 
Association  is  the  only  major  education  organization  representing  school  board 
manbers.     -n^cughout  the  nation,  approxi^tely  90,000  of  these  individuals  are 
Association  mernbers.     Tt«se  people,  in  turn,  are  responsible  for  the  education 
Of  more  than  nonety-five  percent  of  the  nation's  public  sctool  children, 
currently  mar,.^  its  fortieth  year  of  service,  NSBA  is  a  federation  of  state 
school  boards  associations,  with  direct  local  school  board  affiliates, 
constituted  to  strengthen  loc^i  i^y  control  of  education  and  to  v«rk  f or  the 
ii^rov^nent  of  education.     Since  nost  school  boards  manbers  are  elect«i  public 
officials,  they  are  politically  accountable  to  their  constituents  for  both 
education  policy  and  fiscal  n«nag«nent.    As  lay  unsalaried  individuals,  school 
boarts  iT^nbers  are  in  a  position  to  j^ige  legislative  programs  purely  fron  the 
standpoint  of  public  education,  without  consideration  of  their  personal  or 
professional  interest . 

As  mefnbers  of  the  Ccrruittee  know,  the  rate  of  unarplcyment  ancng  young 
adults  ages  16-24  is  more  than  twice  that  of  the  population  as  a  wtole.  /^ng 
disadvantaged  youths  ^  many  urban  areas,  the  rate  t^s  reached  an  alarming 
60%.     Vfe  belie-^e  that  a  concerted  national  effort  must  be  taken  on  behalf  of 
this  striJcingly  large  segment  of  c«r  adult  population  to:     1)  enhance  their 
opportunities  for  self-fulf ill^t,  2)  relieve  the  national  eaor«nic  i^-rpact 
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associated  with  their  high  rate  of  Icog-term  enplpyment,  and  3)  advance  the 
general  well-being  of  obr  atployment  oriented  society.    Accordingly,  the 
National  School  Boards  Association  wholeheartedly  supports  the  passage  of 
federal  legislation  to  assist  local  districts  in  developing  the  basic  educational 
and  enplpyability  skills  of  our  nation's  disadvantaged  youths. 

Obviously,  rSBA  is  pleased  that  over  the  last  year,  many  manbers  of  this 
Qwniittee  have  endorsed  the  need  for  expanded  assistance  iji  this  area. 
Likewise,  v«  are  also  pleased  that  iji  his  State  of  the  Union  address.  President 
Carter  highlighted  the  need  to  initiafe  legislation. 

Given  the  general  recognition  of  the  problan,  we  will  not  restate  the 
case  for  federal  assistance.     Rather,  our  testiinony  today  will  attatpt  to 
conceptualize  the  type  of  program  that  is  needed,  aixi  then  discuss  scrc  of  the 
points  raised  with  respect  to  the  Atininistration's  draft  proposal. 

Part  A:     CiONCEPT  CF  THE  PROGRAM 

1.     Services  for  the  Program 

O.-er  the  past  year,  NSBA  has  discussed  youth  anployment  programs  with  a 
n«Tter  of  local  school  districts,  as  ^11  as  with  the  ocnrnmiti'  of  people 
iJTVolved  with  the  Vice  President's  Task  Force  on  Youth  Employment.     Vte  would 
like  to  reinforce  the  notion  that  these  youth  require  a  mi>cture  of  services 
vrtiich  include:     basic  acadenuc  instruction  (essential  to  applying  for  a  job 
and  conoeptualizijng  the  perforrnanoe  of  the  task)  ,  pre-aiployabilitv  awareness 
(i.e.,  learning  how  to  find  aiisloryment  and  gain  knowledge  of  the  local  labor 

•  occupational  trainino   (including  work  ejqaerienoe  for  entry-level  jobs 
within  the  local  market  place)  ,  motivational  develocment  (caning  to  work/school 
every  day  and  on  time)  .  and  job  plaoengj^t  services. 

^nwrefore,  the  services  fashioned  for  these  children  should  rot  be  viewed 
as  a  mere  extension  of  vocational  education  or  as  job  plaoai«nt  services.  Tto 
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do  ao  may  lead  to  sane  ooatnetic  inprovonents.  but  will  fail  short  of  the  long- 
term  objeetives  th.t  should  be  pursued.     FVu^^,  the  target  population  (ages 
12-24)  is  not  hcrogeneous.     n«t  is,  the  precise  mix  of  services  given  to  in- 
achool  pre-ei^loyment  i^oungsters  may  be  entirely  different  than  those  services 
offered  to  an  adult  ^  dropped  out  of  high  school  and  is  now  the  sole  support 
of  his/her  family.     indeed,  for  in-school  youths  at  the  lower  grade  levels, 
the  balance  r«st  lean  heavily  t«^  basic  skills,  not  occupational  trainij^. 
Our  reason  is  that  programs  en^hasizing  job  training  at  the  lower  grades  could 
pr^Dudge  a  child's  capacity  and  thereby  place  him  on  an  occupational  or  self- 
image  track  which  understates  his  potential. 
2.     Role  of  the  Public  Sctmol 

It  has  been  alleged  by-  sorie  that,  the  very  fact  of  high  youth  unaiployment 
demonstrates  the  ui^xlli^gness  or  incapacity  of  public  schools  to  respond  to 
the  need.     IT^refore,  a  question  is  raised  whether  the  public  schools  stould 
be  involved  at  all;  and  whether,  therefore,  private  sctools  should  be  utilized 
instead.     As  the  Ct^ttee's  hearings  should  bear  out,  public  schools  have 
been  successful   in  their  efforts  to  develop  prtDgrams.     In  dealing  with  the 
nviTters  of  children  involved,   the  need  for  nore  public  school  services  is  rrore 
a  matter  of  funding  than  desire* 

At  the  san«  tune,  nsba  does  not  view  the  role  of  the  public  sct«ol  and 
that  of  Coinunity  Based  Organizations   (CBO's)   as  cor^titive  or  nutually 
exclusive.     Indeed,         believe  that  they  should  work  in  tand«T.  with  one  aiv:,ther 
sharing  the  experie.ices  of  their  suc^g^es  and  failures.         Tto  that  end,  the 
federal  progran,  should  include  locally  developed  uniform  measures  for  evaluating 
prograns.   so  that  there  can  be  better  exchanges  of  information. 
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In  def  ijiij^    ita  role,  the  public  sctools  know  that  iji  order  to  provide 
the  necessary  services,  they  trust  ooonimate  with  other  ageivries,  such  as 
prime  sponsors  and  the  Ixisiness  sector.     Given  the  vari^moes  Iji  local  political 
conditions  and  in  the  l^al  relationship  of  units  of  goirerrwnent  to  one  another, 
the  precise  nature  of  that  coordination  should  be  evolutionary  rather  than 
mandated  by  law.     But,  in  the  final  analysis,  especially  for  in-sctool  youth, 
the  local  school  district  (subject  to  state  law)  mist  be  the  final  arbiter 
anong  goverr^tal  units  in  determining  the  educational  program,  the  sta«lards 
of  student  perfoniance,   the  qualifications  of  personnel,  and  the  awarding  of 
credit  tcMard  a  degree. 

3-     Planning  for  the  Prxxrrani 

Many  school  systar^  and  school  site  personnel  may  need  assistance  in 
developing  or  iirplor^ting  the  kind  of  program  which  we've  described. 
Accordingly,   there  should  be  sufficient  lead  time  for  planning,  developing 
curriculum,  providing  in-school  training  for  teachers  and  counselors,  and 
establishing  vorking  relationships  with  the  private  sector  and  other  units  of 
local  goverm^nt. 

^-     Approach  Sought  by  the  Education  CcnTnunitv 

Over  the  fast  six  months,  the  ixajor  organizations  representing  the 
education  caTiTTa.'vit>-  have  been  meeting  in  order  to  develop  the  general 
specifications  for  a  program-     MSBA  believes  that  within  the  conceptual 
framev^rk  which        have  just  set  forth,   the  approach  taken  by  the  organizations 
Will  provide  for  effective  programs.     We  wuld  like  to  include  those  general 
specifications  as  a  part  of  the  record   (Exhibit  A)  . 

Part  B:     THE  ADKINISTRATTON  •  s  PROPOSAL 
1-  Introduction 

At  the  time  hSBA's  testimony  was  prepared,  the  Atininistration  did  not 
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have  a  bill  introduced  on  its  behalf.    Our  ocnnents,  therefore,  respond  to  tj-o 
draft  docunents:     1)   legislative  specifications  dated  February  19,  1980,  and 
2)  a  Departiaent  of  Labor  draft  bill,  dated  February  21,  1980.     By  way  of 
introduction,  we  believe  both  docut^nts  propose  a  program  which  fits  within 
NSBA's  general  fran»rk.     In  noting  that  the  docvments  are  not  entirely 
identical,  «  do  not  know  v*«ther  the  draft  bill  supercedes  the  specif icaticns 
or  wncther  the  specifications  are  intended  to  clarify  the  ncre  general  language 
of  the  draft  bill.     In  this  regard,  the  draft  bill  would  require  fewer  changes 
to  gain  NSBA's  unqualified  support  than  would  the  specifications. 

in  the  main,        believe  that  the  division  of  functions  for  ij.-sctool 
services  between  the  Department  of  Eaucation  and  Department  of  Labor  bill  is 
apprcpriate.     For  the  purposes  of  today's  testiirony.  we  will  rot  ocninent  on 
the  I^r  side,  except  to  say  that  we  oppose  trans formir>a  the  current  224  set- 
aside  for  public  schools  ir^to  the  much  araller  matchijKT  grant  type  of  orocyr^ 
tihat  has  been  proposed- 

Torru^  to  the  education  side,  NSBA  is  particularly  suipportive  of  the 
f ollOnTLng  features : 

•  <iistributJ.on  of  funds  on  a  forrmla  grant  basis; 

•  of^Sii^^^.^^''^^^      ^  ^"^^^  districts  one  year  iri  advance 
or  t_ne  program  money; 

•  fu-T^ing  sch:>ol  sites  on  a  ooiipetitive  basis,  rather  than  a  rank 
order  basis;  -^^-j^ 

'  ^i^iT^V   ^?;^l.<listricts  to  develop  programs  without  urdergoij^ 
the  process  of  sutnuttiiig  applications  to  the  state  educational  S^ncyT 

•  permitting  funds  to  be  used  at  the  junior  high  school  level; 

•  placing  the  sane   (pro  tanto)  accounting  and  administrative  requirements 
on  private  schools  as  those  on  oublic  schools. 

2.     Areas  of  Ocposition 

At  this  point,   I  would  like  to  highlight  those  aspects  of  the  proposal 
which  give  us  substantial  misgivings  or  v*Uch  raise  questions. 
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>^^PJ-icity  of  agencies  and  cxiuncils  in  the  approval  prooees 
C»»  of  our  principal  objectives  to  the  bill  is  that  it  places  too 
many  agencies  into  the  program  appro^ral  process.    Perhaps,  the  problan  is  best 
illustrated  hy  listing  thfe  steps  viiich  I£A's  must  undertake  to  avail  thanselves 
of  funding. 

Prior  to  sufcpxitting  a  plan  to  the  LEA,  schools  participating  in  the 
planning  process  nust  obtain  the  sign-off  of  its  sc»«ol  site  council.     Zn  tte 
case  of  snail  districts,  an  application  is  then  made  to  the  SEA.     But,  to 
receive  vocational  funding,   the  district   (regardless  of  size)  must  mate  a 
separate  application  to  the  state  vocational  systaii  —  with  ultimate  sign-off 
by  the  SEA.  where  applicable.     Hc^^ever,  where  prii^^-sponsor  funding  is  involved, 
not  only  is  an  additional  application  made  to  the  prine  sponsor  —  but  the 
prime  sponsor  must  also  sign-off  on  both  scf^l  site  plans  and  the  district's 
vccational  application  to  the  state  vocational  board.     Ito  further  oar^licate 
matt£^s,   if  a  local  vocational  si'stan  operates  separately  frcm  the  local 
school  district,  then  the  activities  of  both  local  units  would  be  coordinated 
under  the  auspices  of  the  state  vocational  board. 

In  the  rreantiino.  while  the  federal  goverrment  won't  be  reviewing 
local  plans,   .t  will         steering  plan  develoRT^t  in  its  own  way  by  requiring 
schools  to  collect  data  on  certain  outccfw?  objectives. 

Stated  quite  sinT>ly,   there  must  be  a  siirpler  way  to  enable  school 
districts  to  provide  services  for  their  students.     At  this  point  we  would  like 
to  briefly  analyze  each  of  these  points  of  interaction,  as  a  nean^  for  determining 
which  can  be  eliminated  or  at  least  modified. 

School  site  oouncils  -  local  gcvcamance  issue 
NSBA  considers  it  inappropriate  for  the  federal  level  to  en^ower 
school  site  ccxjncils  to  approve  the  program,  budget,  and  managercnt  of  local 
school  buildings.     Our  reasoning  is  founded  on  three  grounds:     First,  on  the 
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merits  those  n«nters  of  the  oouncil  wto  are  not  educators  or  school  administrators 
(e.g..  private  sector)  should  not  be  approvi^  any  student's  acadanic  program 
or  the  school's  nanaganent  policies.    Second,  the  school  principal  would  be 
placed  in  an  awkward  situation.     On  the  one  hai^,  even  as  chairperson,  he 
voold  be  under  the  pressure  of  the  will  of  the  council;  while  at  the  same 
time,   the  principal  is  an  ernployee  of  the  Superintendent.     Ot^irf,  the  proposed 
atproval  authority  usurps  the  govemi^  authority  of  the  local  school  board  - 
as  well  as  that  of  the  state  to  determine  which  of  its  governing  bodies  makes 
those  kinds  of  decisions  over  programs. 

With  respect  to  the  selection  procedures  for  sctool  site  councils. 
v«  strongly  ob^oot  to  an  c^-erxied  delegation  of  auttorxty  to  the  Secretary. 
Past  experience  wath  EGEA  Title  I  advisory  councils  ccn^^ls  that  such  criteria 
should  be  a  part  of  the  legislative  debate. 

Therefore,   returning  to  the  problem  of  the  multiplicity  of 
agencies  and  sign-off  authority-,   its  powers  should  be  advisory.  (Further, 
where  sur^l^  advisory-  o:=uncils  already  exist   (e.g.,  vocational  advisory 
councils)  duplications  should  bo  avoided.) 

P^ijnc-  sponsor  sign-of f-qovemarH::e  issue 
Like  the  school  site  oouncil.   it  is  inappropriote  for  the  prime 
sponsor  to  have  apprc^-al  authority  over  a  school  site  plan  prior  to  its 
transmittal  to  the  school  board.     B>-  way  of  example,  we  would  expect  the 
Secretary  of  Education  to  object  if  proposed  Departirent  regulations  were 
transrutted  to  the  Secretary-  of  Labor  for  offical  approval  prior  to  her  own 
review.     At  the  same  tunc,         recognize  ti^  ijtporcance  of  involving  prijt^ 
sponsors  ir,  the  planning  stage.     Accordingly,  we  believe  that  prire  sponsor 
representation  on  the  school  site  oouncil  should  be  permitted  —  and  within 
that  capacity  an  advisor;,'  role  can  be  established. 
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t3)   Involvanent  of  the  state  vocational  systan 

In  addressijig  the  problan  of  a  miltiplicity  of  agencies,  retaining 
the  inwolvanent  of  the  state  vocational  education  board  is  a  sensitive  issue. 
It  ahoiUd  be  stressed  that  rSBA  supports  a  strong  vocational  role  within  the 
Youth  EJuJlpyinent  program.     Ideally,  that  role  vould  be  reflected  in  two  ways. 
First,   local  vocational  educators  should  be  iiwolved  in  the  planning  and 
uiplOTentation  of  school  site  programs.     Indeed,  vie  would  even  support  the 
notion  that,  absent  the  vocational  state  grant  set-aside  ixi  the  Administration's 
proposal,  local  school  si'stans  wuld  have  to  ocrmit  a  portion  of  their  basic 
grants  to  local  vocational  programs.     Second,  NSBA  supports  amenctoents  to  the 
vocational  Education  Act  through  which  the  state  vocational  board  could  make 
dononstration,  Gxer^Utry,  and  innovative  grants. 

Unfortunately,  the  bill  attarpts  to  conbine  both  points  of 
vocational  involvanent  in  a  manner  to  which  NSBA  considers  less  than  ideal. 
Rather  than  beii>3  a  demonstration  type  of  program,  the  vocational  grants  are 
in  the  nature  of  maintenance  funding    (especially  since  the  funds  nust  be 
iiitegrated  with  basic  grant  progra.ms)  .     Without  casting  any  negative  dispersion 
on  state  vocational  boards,   it  vould  appear  that  the  vocational  systen  beoores 
a  mere  appeixJage  for  dispensix^  ar.d  regulating  fu.-viing  -or  this  program. 

f 4)   Applications  to  the  state  level 

The  Administration's  bill  seeks  to  address  the  funding  of  small 
county  or  snail  school  districts  through  the  state  educational  agency.  Certainly, 
in  many  states  SEA  assistance  wuld  be  a  workable  approach.     However,  in  other 
instances,  the  preferable  approach  «>uld  be  to  develop  plans  with  the  assistance 
of  the  intermediate  service  unit.     In  states  such  as  New  York,  California,  a«a 
Michigan,  for  exsar^lc,  intermediate  service  units  were  created  precisely  for 
this  type  of  function.     PMrther,  quite  apart  fron  technical  assistance,  two  or 
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more  school  districts  ahouXd  te  able  to  acne  ijito  agreaient  to  operate  a 
program,  without  first  sufanitting  a  plan  to  the  state.    Omr  concern  over  tKia 
process  «xild  te  heightened  if  i„  addition  to  approving  tte  plan,  the  SEA  is 
expected  to  develop  program  criteria  for  the  LEA's  —  or  to  select  those 
particular  schools  which  vould  receive  assistance.     In  harief ,  small  districts 
may  wish  state  technical  assistance  in  developing  plans,  but  they  should  r«t 
have  to  surrender  to  tbe  state  a  role  which  is  set  out  for  the  local  schc»l 
board  in  ljurger  districts. 

(5)  •me  federal  role 

under  the  draft  bill  and  the  specifications,  state  nonitoring 
would  include  the  collection  of  ootcc^  objectives.     1^  nature  of  the  inforrr^tion 
sought  would  be  specified  by  the  Secretary,  and  mimirally  «ould  include  data 
on  absenteeian,  dropouts,  and  various  achievanent  benchmarks.     Cfertainly,  the 
federal  gover^ient  should  have  a  role  in  determining  the  direction  of  programs. 
However,  we  are  concerned  that  as  its  infonration  requests,  especially  on 
outca«  objectives,  becor«  specific,  the  federal  govenront  will  begin  to 
influence  curriculi^.  design  —  which  is  prohibited  under  the  Departtnent  of 
Education  Organization  Act.     Further,  on  the  merits,  an  o^hasis  on  absenteeism 
and  dropout  rates  as  an  indication  of  success,  creates  an  incentive  to  select 
the  best  students     for  participation,  rather  than  ttose  nost  in  need. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  section  of  our  test  irony,  we  identified 
five  areas  though  which  local  school  district  planning  ar*d  operations  can  be 
ensnarled  b^-  the  decision-making  processes  of  other  agencies.     Potentially  the 
combined  effect  can  be  an  administrative  nightirere.    Vte  have  offered  our 
strongest  arg^its,  as  to  why,  on  the  merits,  each  of  these  five  areas  should 
be  eliminated  or  at  least  modified.     Ife  tope  t.»ie  Cdrmittee  will  consider  tten 
the  legislation  develoF>s. 
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b)  G&nplalnt  resolution 

the  bill  (Sec.  207)  provides  that  pursuant  to  criteria  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary,  ths  school  system  n»jst  provide  a  fonral  hearing  for  resolving 
allegations  of  program  violations.    Unlike  the  ESEA  Title  I  ocnplaint  resolution 
process  —  which  would  reach  priirarily  parents  and  teachers  —  this  process 
wDuld  reach  private  business,  other  agencies  of  goverment,  councils  affiliated 
with  other  programs,  special  interest  groups,  and  a  panopoly  of  private 
individuals.     Certainly,  violations  of  law  should  be  reported.     However,  the 
pririar^-  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  seek  progranrratic  redress,  ret  to  provide 
a  for^  for  adjudicating  legal  violations.     Especially        light  of  the  costs 
and  the  fundamental  mission  of  the  school  systan,  we  do  not  believe  the  legal 
standing  or  the  lack  of  other  available  ranedies  to  be  such  as  to  warrant  the 
broad  spGCtijcMn  of  persons  to  v*iam  the  bill  accords  this  process. 

c)  Mlnimun  txiildinq/oounty  grant  questioned 

The  bill  provides  that  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  fundij>g,  a  sc?x»l 
must  support  a  mii^inuxn  grant  of  $25,000.    IMhile  v«  appreciate  the  desire  to 
concentrate  students  within  meaningfully  funded  programs,  the  $25,000  miniimat, 
may  actually  force  schools  to  select  a  less  desirable  approach  in  order  to 
meet  the  miniitiLm  eligibility  expense.     The  $25,000  miniimin  could  certainly 
reduce  flexibility  in  Icx^r  oost  rural  districts.     Likewise,  it  could  preclude 
such  approaches  as  utilizing  itinerants  rather  than  full-tijne  staff.  Finally, 
to  the  extent  the  af^rc^riations  doesn't  reach  $350  million,  the  $25,000 
factor  may  "over-concentrate"  funds  in  too  few  schools.     Our  sar^  concern 
attaches  to  requiring  eligible  counties  to  support  a  $25,000  minimLn  county 
grant. 

Other  aspects  of  the  state  program-.  nonitoring/administra^ion 
set— as3.de  ■   

The  Atininistration's  proposal  envisions  a  state  nonitoring  function 
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that:  riches  into  the  l^'s  relationship  vrith  the  prin.  sponsor  and  the 

activities  Of  school  site  advison^  cx^ils.     with  as  as  3,000  school 

<l-tr.cts  par^cipati^  in  this  prograxn,  and  several  ti^s  that  n^  of 

school  sites.  v«  sincerely  doubt  the  capacity  of  ^         ^  . 

monitor  those  activities.     Further,  we  ouesi-ir^r,  *-k^ 

.^tfier,  we  question  the  precis^  -.tarplated 

for  the  SEA  once  the  nonitoring  results  are  ccnplete. 

-r^  specifications  speak  to  mini^  data  collection.  .pocified  b,- 

^  Secreta^.     under  section  .07<d)  of  the  bill,  this  .  ....tion  v^uld 

xnclude  i^or^nation  on  absenteeism,  dropout  rates,  an.  set  achiev«^. 

benc^^Ks.  success  in  eli^^  ^X^^  .  ^  ^^.^ 

sex  stereotypes,  etc.  are  o^noemed  abou.  the  n^gnitude  of  data  collection 

being  sought  -  especially  .vhen  coupled  with  programs  operated  th«^h  the 
Pri^  sponsor.  ^  ;^stration  could  offer  oost  esti^t^  as 

to  its  proposed  data  collection.  .3  ^  indicated  earlier,  in  evaluati^ 

progran.,  ^^si.  should  not  be  plac«.  on  d.ta  which  will  discourage  schools 
to  involve  those  cMldren  who  are  least  li^.y  to  succeed.     Therefore,  we 
believ-e  that  the  precise  nature  of  the  federal  data  collection  should  be  a 
part  of  the  legislative  histo..  -  and  r«t  si^ly  delegated  to  the  Adn^stratlon 

r^BA  supports  the  need  for  state  technical  assistance  and  general 
acMinistrative  funds  to  operate  the  progr^:m.    Vfe  cannot  c^ent  whether  a  1,, 
set-aside  is  appropriate  for  that  purpose.     1^  so^  extent,  the  answer  will 
var-y  acoorxJi^  to  the  size  of  the  ^se  apprc^riations.     And,  it  is  for  that 
reason  that  ^  believe  the  state  a^ininistrative  costs  s>«uld  be  appropriated 
on  a  dollar  amount  through  a  separate  line  itan. 

g^^ability/supplement-r^i-  supplant  orovi.jons  question^ 
section  208  of  the  bill  contains  cor^ability  ^  suppl««ent  not 
suj^lant  provisions.     Particularly  at  the  high  school  level,  the  probl«ns  of 
accounting  -  and  sp^if,^  ^  accounting  requir^nents  can 
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force  ~  nviy  be  oostly  or  dysf unetianal .    i^^ese  problans  will  exist,  for 
example,  where  school  systans  c^^te  their  own  basic  skill  programs  -  with 
Participation  not  tied  to  family  i^ocne.    Especially  a.  rrore  states  require 
passage  of  basic  oorc^t:encv  exanO^tions  as  a  co«aition  for  graduation,  we 

expect  state/local  basic  skill  programs  to  exoand  * 

«^mT,s  CO  expand.     Therefore,  before  we  can  supcort 

these  provisions,  we  believe  the  Adninistration  stould  explain        detail  how 
these  accounting  provisions  would  operate. 

(f)  Participation  of  non-public  schools 

AS  i„i.cated  earlier  in  c«r  statement,  MSBA  does  not  oppose  the  i^lv^t 
of  CBO's  in  this  program  through  Departm^t  of  Labor  furling.     Howler,  we  do 
oppose  a  federal  policy  which  encourages  a  pre-eminent  role  for  CBO's. 
rurther.        do  oppose  utili.i^  the  «3ucation  side  as  a  n^chanism  for  funding 


CBO's. 


Ihe  specific  provisions  oontair^  within  the  specifications  and  draft 
bill  are  especially  cfcj ectionable  to  the  extent  that  it  creates  pr«:edent 
to  alter  existing  cc«prcnises  for  all  federal  programs,     without  belabor!^ 
the  point,  NSBA  is  absolutely  opposed  to  providing  direct  grants  to  non- 
sect^.an  private  schools  under  the  education  la..-s,  and  believes  that  such 
schools  Should  be  subject  to  all  of  the  same  accounting  and  evaluation  reguir^t:s 
as  the  public  schools. 

arants  in  late  ^r^.  and  t^^ir^  for  gentr^rSfxl^  g^^n. 
NSBA  questions  the  limitation  to  begin  assistance  at  grade  7,  rather 
than  at  junior  or  middle  high  school.     In  this  regard,  ^  school  syst«ns  do 
not  organize  the  sixth  grade  at  the  el.arnentar^.  school  .  .level  -  or  because  of 
neighborhood  darographics,  may  only  organize  seme  si^  graders  within  the 
el«nentaxy  level.     Iherefore.  under  this  proposal,  scr^  si^  graders  might  be 
unable  to  receive  a  federally  assisted  basic  skill  program  -  althot^h  they 
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oould  receive  auch  aervices  in  qrades  1-5  ani  gr^ides  7-12.     )fe  do  not  believe 
that  the  happenstance  organization  of  grade  levels  should  inhibit  flexibility 
to  prai,-ide  services  to  needy  sixth  graders. 

tlhe  Adninistration  proposes  that  at  least  cr»e-half  of  the  funds  should 
be  targeted  to  grades  7,  8,  and  9.     riSBA  certainly  supports  the  notion  of 
adequate  aervices  to  the  Ic^^  grade  levels.     However,  we  are  concerned  that 
a  peroentage-requiranent  such  as  this  nay  prevent  a  scJxaol  systOT  fron  c¥>erating 
a  better  balanced  program  for  its  local  needs-     Sijnilarly,  ve  question  the 
basis  for  requiring  expenditures  on  out-of-scJxwl  youths  to  be  net  less  than 
15%  nor  more  than  30%  of  the  LEA' s  vocational  grant. 

Again,  for  the  purpcse  of  encouraging  flexibility,  we  question  v*iy 
larger  school  districts  cannot  fund  more  than  one-half  of  those  schools  which 
sutmit  planning  grants.     It  xs  our  position  that  if  a  viable  concentration 
of  students  exists  in  a  school   (or  in  a  oanbination  of  schools)  and  the  plan 
is  effective,  then  the  school  district  should  r^t  be  prohibited  fron  extending 
its  federal  resources  to  that  school  site. 

The  specifications  state  that  school  site  planning  grants  should  be 
sutmittted  to  the  LEA  by  late  spring.     Since  nost  school  systans  develop  thei^ 
buJgets  during  the  winter  or  early  spring,  the  school  site  planning  process 
should  be  caipileted  and  appro'/ed  prior  to  the  school  board  approval  of  the 
sc^iool  systtsii  budget. 

Kith  respect  to  local  district  advisory  councils,  we  suggest  that  the 
requirement  for  the  council  to  provide  a  written  appraisal  for  each  school's 
plan  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  the  time  which  council  numbers  can  ccrinit  and 
the  cost  for  such  a  procedure.     Further,  we  suggest  that  v*u.le  the  Su^aerintendent 
may  wish  to  reociiTnend  potential  council  participants,  the  school  board  should 
be  the  ultimate  authority  for  selecting  a*^isory  council  monbership. 

With  regard  to  I£A  program  accountability  (see  207(d)),  school  districts 
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would  not  object  to  pl^  for  assisting  "low  acJiieving.  limited  English- 
Weeing,  handicapped,  or  otherwise  needy  students.-    ffawever,  it  would  appear 
that  this  section  expands  the  concept  of  the  program  beyoni  the  original 
purpose  of  sex^icix^  disadvantaged  youths.     Accordingly,  this  precision  stould 
be  clarified. 

Finally,   given  the  active  role  which  the  school  district's  central 
Office  uould  hav^  i,^  tarr:^  of  1)  est^lishi^  objectives,   2)   developing  applications. 
3>   reviewing  school  site  plans,  4)  providing  in-service  training  and  curxiculisn 
developnent.  and  S)   developing  reports  for  the  state,  we  are  concerned  tt^t 
portion  of  the  school  site  grants  could  be  charged  back  to  central  office 
expenses. 

ooNCixisiot: 

Developing  an  effective  program  to  meet  the  needs  of  disadvantaged 
youths  is  a  ccripelling  national  ooncerr..     For  many  school  systems,  new  approaches 
will  be  required  in  c^iculum,   in-school  training,  coordinating  activities 
with  other  agencies  and  the  hxisiness  sector,  and  in  evaluating  programs. 
Local  school  systar^.  with  the  appropriate  financial  assistance  and  encouragarvent 
from  the  federal  goverrment  can  make  substantial  progress  to  increase  the 
educational  and  onployability  skills  of  the  target  population. 

We  believe  the  Jkininistration' s  draTt  education  proposal  t^es  a  major 
step  in  the  right  direction.     iVe  reoognize  that  our  testimony  was  critical  of 
a  n-.T7iber  of  specific  program  oor^nents.     H:wver,  our  aomrEnts  were  offered 
in  the  positive  spirit  of  reroving,  or  at  least  relieving,  the  unnecessary 
encurhrances  and  administrative  burdens  which  various  a^^iects  of  the  proposal 
place  on  local  school  districts. 

At  this  point,  our  closing  p]ea  is  to  encourage  the  CCxtiuittee  to  ntjve  as 
expeditiously  as  possiJ^le  so  that  we  oone  a  step  closer  to  ireeting  these  needs 
when  school  opens  nejct  Septanber. 
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Kxhlbit:  A 

REVISED  RECG.-tM£NDAT10:jS 

EuucATij?.  TASK  ro;^cr  an  youth  policy 


ful.e-,ploJ.enl'?rar-eLJ^fion''  S^oJ^rs  reo2.?Lr"*"  ""'^"^  success- 
basic  education  to  the  «;,.-r«^  r,*-  ^    ■'^        repeatedly  en^pr.asize  the  importance  of  a 
may  hold  as  many  as  fTvldiffere^-'^'^^C!  5^°^^^  they  hire.     Today  t.le  averageldul  t 
fundamental   to  h.s  or  h^  aJlT^t^to  adaot  to^nl/^Ir-"'^"  education  Ts 

aoiiiLy  to  adapt  to  new  requi  re.usnts  and  to  learn  ne^  skills. 

ability  lMnrS?'ycC'n'*'^'"Tn?f^'f^°?  r"^""""  '"^  '°  iriprove  the  long-term  e^.ploy- 

bilities^'n;i^in'man;  fnsLncls'chU^ e'^r^ '  systen  will  have  to  take  on  new  rcsponsi- 
ef forts  are  to  be  sl.cc2sJ'Ci       -12^     \  ^   ""^'^  °^  delivering  existing  services  if  its 

coi«.u^-:ty 'groups   in   pu.suin^  ">e-cnas  °'   '^'y'.^^""  education,  and  private 

prograr-s  r^:i^i  -e  i  nd^^i     ,  i  i  ,  -  ^     f  •  ^  f  ■  recognize  thit  the  clients  of  these 

state  and  loci     s'ruct,^?e  JMct^  n'     d^'^C;^  ^""^-''^  assert  that  tne  existing  federal, 
wi.icn  to  tjild  a  nev    ^^or^  ro^r^".!       ^  1   P''^^'*^  education  is  the  best  systen.  on 
central   tc  that  oeficfT  ^'"---'^sive  policy.     We  rccc.T.-.end  the  items  oelow  as 

^'     ^tr-f  MUl  '''r^  t>.e   iu..1or  high  ar.d  hich  schools,  nodelr. 

Chief  characteristics: 

w?-^?r'^  °"  ^"^^^  skills  --  the  academic  skills  of  reading 
s\^ul\:^c.^^^^'tllX.iin4^t;^  transferable 

^I'iZpl^il^'n^-lilts'^''''''''-'  counseling  and 

^nr'^th^  school -tosed  provision  of  the  youth  section  of  CETA 

for  the  specific  Ijr.kug?  funcvions  listed  in  III  below 

linked  to  vocaticnjl  education  for  those  stuaonts  wno  are  in 
vocational  education 

*     limited  to  schcol-aged  youth 
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"      forward  funding 

)[l^«n«^^5''^'^        included  during  the  initial  years  of  the 
?o  n,^^T  preservice  and  inservice  personnel  de.eloSSint 

Irogrli.  ^"'^  responsibilities  required  b?  this 

lUCdief^^s'^n^^'o^^^''^''  ^^^^  ^  P'-°0^«'"        evaluation  and 
pJogrfn'         ^  ^  coriprehens i ve  study  and  assessn:ent 

funds  sho^l-  be  concenLrac*'d  within  tne  local   systen  in  a 
ToCaf^'nells!''  appropriate  by  local   school  officials  to  mtet 

If^'l^vHif^ll^ll^^Tf^'^^  *  "-tion  would  be  added 

develop  new''ir^'-.  f^?:^I°"  "^"f^  encourage  school   systems  to 

uevt.iop  new  prOjrd:.!S  aimeti  at  youxti  of  a  variety  of  aact  'i^i.r^n^ 

Scvcf^fnnd'n^gn'u^i.^plor'^e^Tr"  ^'"'^^^  "^^''^         ^^'"^^^^-^  to  a^eas  of 
Chio^  Cnarac ter 1 s t i cs : 

Inni^^;U:;^o,^^,J^-  ^^'^  ^'^l'^        ^o-^l-  en,pn.sizing  poverty 

Iv^?L*'?n^f        ^''f'^^'^^f  to  the  entire  vocational  education 
system  including  Local   Education  AQcncies.  cor,..r.„ni  ty  colleaes 
area  vocational -tecnnical  centers  and  technical   ?,istitCtes^  * 

fun-i  -re  H:-iteC  to  p^bMc  and  p-ivat-  ncn-prafit  entities 

an!  fL^Vl^i''^  available  facilities  would  be  maximized  before 
any  funds  are  provided  for  building  new  facilities 

forward  funding 

Iroarrof^f  be  included  for  a  program  of  evaluation  and  studies 
as  part  of  a  rr.ore  cof.iprehens i ve  study  and  assessment  program 

liiiJn^  t'"''^?'''*  determined  by  formula  but  available  only  for 
transitional  vocational  education  services  in  the  following 

(a)    creation  of  counseling  and  placement  services  to  be  . 
run  by  school  systems 
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(b)  school-run  skills  centers  which  would  concenTate  on 
eoployjbnuy  sMlls  agreed  to  b/^i?h'^"J!S;^^s'%°S 

(c)  support  for  supervised  programs  of  on-the-joo  traininq 

exanple,  cooperation  education  training, 

(e      suoCorr  ^S^^^'  training,   i.e..  vocational  education 

lej     support  for  special    sunvner  programs   MGO-  f^rtfr^MZ 

iT,irn:tii'''  °"  '"^^  *^ins.'jSb%j^^^;a:fsri;;^w:j:k'''^^ 

^H^?rn^^°''H''°K''^'*P^'''''"'=^  programs  cooibined  with 
edjcation  which  in  no  way  compromise  academic  standards 
(9)     support  for  basic  skills  education  standards 

funds  sh^jld  be  included  during  the  initial  years  of  the  oroarar, 

uascG  orgam^auions.      In  di  s  t  n  bijt  i  r.g  these  funds  prime  sponsors  ^hnii'i  • 

Chief  chii-actei-lst ics  ; 

JS^f.^n^r^'^''  ^^^'^^''^'''L'        Po^'^^s  I  and  II  above  v.-ould  be  tied 
to  funds  frOT,  a  redrafted,  school-based  youth  section  of  tne 
^^Z^.i         J"^     "a^"^"^  provide  that  set-aside  training  funds  for 
school -aged  youth  bo  passed  on  to  the  LEA's  by  prim^  sponsors 
These  funds  would  be  used  for  linkage  activities  like: 

nro^c  =       exrerie.-e  for  yo-.-th  involved  in  special 

programs  provioeo  for  in  sections   I  and  11  above.  Such 
planning  should  concentrate  on  the  comprehensive  needs  of 
the  individual  child 

(b)  counseling  and  placement  services 

(c)  alternative  scftool  prograns  ained  at  youth  who  have  not 
program!  ^""^  li^-ely  to  succeed  in  regular  school 

(d)  program  planning  at  tne  local   level  to  be  initiated  by 
the  LE«  and  to  include  all    interested  parties  —  the  LEA 
principals,  adni n i strators .  parents,  scnool  staff  unions! 
nfc!  "k"  «'"Ployers.  and  community-based  organizations 

lej     pass-through  money  for  other  organizations  chosen  on  the 
basis  of  standards  deten^iined  by  the  LEA 

on°al'r^ifr  ^"^'o^yation  to  the  parties  involved  in  planning 
on  all  related  activities  run  by  prime  sponsors 
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funds  should  be  set-aside  during  the  initial  years  of  the 
?I?2'**T         P'"«serv1ce  and  inservice  personnel  development 
lo  meet  the  new  roles  and  responsibilities  required  by  this 

funds  should  be  set-aside  for  a  program  of  evaluation  and 
studies,  as  part  of  a  more  comprehensive  study  and  assessment 
program. 

continuing  Education.     A  new  section  could  be 
added  to  the  Youth  Employment  and  De::ion  strati  on  Projects  Act  which 

J'""^  ^^^W-  education  grants  to  youth  over  tne  age  of  13  who 
Tn*ion'^o  ^"^l?*^^"^^^'?^  ^or  CETA  programs   in  terms  of  income.  This 
section  cojld  also  proviic  work  stipends,  to  youth  who  have  dropped 
out  of  school,  but  only  if  they  agree  to  return  to  school   (as  in  the 
existing  Youtli  LntitlemLnt  Prograin.)  kss  in  tne 

Chief  characteristics: 

funds   in  the  form  of  work  stipends  would  be  provided  to  youth 
lacMrg  a  hig;i  school  diploma,  but  only  if  they  returned  to  an 
accreditee  school   (or  possibly  an  altefnativu  school  program  such 
as  those  provided  for  in  Part  ill,  above.) 

grants  to  c-nablc  youtn  to  obtain  hig-,  scr.ool  oq-j  i  val  enc  i  es  (only 
availaLU'  to  tiiose  over  the  age  of  scliool  graduation.) 

grants  to  enable  yc-,.th  to  pursue  educational  qualifications  tieo 
to  job  pro.  oticn  --   tlie  career  ladd.-r  concept.     These  grants 
Shcjld  te  for  nore  t.^an  that  provided  for  by  ths  BEOG  p-og-am 
since  eligible  youth  arc  concentrated  on  the  low  end  of  tne 
incone  scale  and  need  adaitional  funds 

available  only  to  youth  who  qualify  by  income  and  age  to  take 
advantage  cf  the  CCTA  youtM  systens 

"       forverd  fur.Jing 

funds  should  be  set  aside  for  a  program  of  evaluation  and  studies, 
as  part  of  a  more  co.rrprehens i ve  study  and  assessment  program. 

use  of  existing  available  educational   institutions  should  be 
maximi zed, 

V.       The  lack  of  compa tabi 1 i ty  between  data  and  information  generated  by  CETA 
prime  sponsor  education  programs  and  LEA  education  programs  has  prevented 
a  fair  evaluation  of  programs.     A  new  section  should  be  added  to  encou-age 
the  generation  of  comprehensive  and  compatible  data  and  other  studies 
Locally  determined  standards  for  comparable  services  should  apply  equitaclv 

^"  ^^^^  l""!  setting.     The  legislation  should  provide  for 
increased  data  collection,  evaluation,  and  studies.     However . 'federal 
state,  and  local  stuoy  and  evaluation  responsibilities  will  serve  oiffercnt 
functions,  v...icn..n. 
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Cniof  characteristics: 


programs   involving  training  and  education  that  are  run  outsicje 
of  school   systems  should  require  that  standards  for^du^^^i«S!i 
personael   and  other  standards  for  educationaPservices  b^^ou? 
v^lent  to  tnose  of  the  public  schools  in  ?he  prfme  spons^r^^re^ 

CETA  youth  programs  snould  be  accompanied  by  a  data  evaluation 
and  accountability  system  at  least  as  comprehensive'arthofe  ' 
required  of  participants  in  federal  edu«?iln  programs 

loc^l  education  agencies  should  have  sign-off  riahts  on  all 
training  progra-ns  for  school -aged  youth  ^ignts  on  all 

ta^Vnf   ;?"'P'-=^'^^r'V^ve  program  impact  on   i  nd  i  vi  dual  ~yoC?h^1  n 


a 

n 

P(* 


-i-  Sn%H°'".tI'""''^"'"^^'-*'  ""^^'"Ployed  youth  shOL.ld 
^^'■ticit,tri:r      •  ^?^'P='"^--^-t  whic:.   is  designed  to  ,'.:*ov^dc 

trL'  ';^aCll  to  c^-r'^^fr'^^"  r°  ^"Pl°^'^n..  skills  winch  ar. 
ti  4-  ^  ..raate  I.O  o^i.ar  areas  of  er.ipl  oynonL 


Mr.  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much- 

Let  me  state  for  the  record  that  I  have  consulted  with  the 
representatives  of  the  National  Schools  Board  Association,  and  vir- 
tually all  of  the  concerns  that  you  have  outlined  here  have  been 
expressed  by  me  in  consultation  with  the  draftsmen  for  the  admin- 
istration, and  in  the  previous  hearings  here.  I  had  a  hunch,  after  a 
number  of  years  on  this  committee,  that  these  quasi-official  substi- 
tutes for  school  boards  might  get  your  attention. 

Ms.  Tufts.  They  did. 

Mr.  Ford.  It  is  a  road  that  we  have  been  down  so  many  times  in 
the  past,  and  we  have  had  to  backoff  and  correct,  and  straighten 
out  the  local  problems  that  we  have  created  in  the  past. 

We  seem  to  have  done  very  well  in  modifying  the  parent  adviso- 
ry groups,  for  example,  connected  with  Headstart,  connected  with 
title  1.  and  the  way  in  which  they  can  work  effectively  with  the 
school  governance  committees  of  whatever  description  they  might 
be  m  the  various  States.  ^ 

.  a  little  surprised  that  the  draftsmen  of  the  admin- 

istration wanted  to  suggest  now  a  signoff  authority  for  these  unoffi- 
cial groups. 

I  have  no  idea  how  many  legal  problems  giving  that  kind  of 
authority  over  school  would  create  in  my  State,  and  I  am  only 
familiar  with  my  State.  I  did  a  little  bit  of  school  legal  work  many 
years  ago,  and  I  have  a  hunch  that  some  place,  we  would  be  asking 
for  a  lawsuit  to  tie  all  of  our  money  up  for  the  balance  of  the 
program. 

My  own  inclination  is  that  the  committee's  past  experience  indi- 
cates that  it  IS  not  likely  to  go  far  in  the  administration's  proposal, 
and  I  say  that  recognizing  fully  that  I  have  not  seen  their  bill  We 
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fro^  ^.t*"  and  that  is  what  you  have  had  to  operate 

^  we  do  ^  ^^"^         speciHcs  of  the  pr^osal 

^oL*??^1S't^J-^^^  the  members  of  Mr.  Perkins*  subcommittee  are 
going  to  be  l€>okmg  at  the  issues  you  raise  very  closely 
thf^^^^  T    closely  look  at  the  possibility  that  we  once  again  put 
the  local  school  boards  into  some  sort  of  unique  relationship  with 

f^m  «''S^H^r?^'^^'^"?-**  ^'^^  governments.  When  we 

fn^l^S?  delivery  system,  as  is  described  in  part  of 

this  Illation  to  a  Labor  Department  system  that  distributes 
fhrSfiV^"''''^^^  different  units  of  government  in  the  mijorUy  of 
^hf  S^^'  we  could  run  into  problems.  The  CETA  sponsors  and 
the  schools  which  are  presently  receiving  the  kind  of  funding  that 

auenUv  n<^^^.'-°'*  education  are  entirely  separate  and  moft  fre- 
quently  not  even  in  cotermmus  jurisdictions 

So  we  will  be.  I  am  sure,  looking  at  this  very  intently  to  see  how 
we  can  avoid  creating  additional  problems 

One  question  that  I  would  ask  all  three  of  you.  Obviously,  you 
are  reacting  as  most  of  us  are  because  this  is  the  first  initiative  °o 
^^"lo,^^'"''"^^  pipeline  for  some  time  that  says  that  there  wiU 

be  some  new  money  sometime  in  the  future  for  some  kind  of  an 
ft  P^°^^^^/"-  Speaking  for  myself,  my  inclination  is  to  grtC 

pr^ts  ^  make  the  best  that  we  can  out  of  it  in  the 

No  matter  how  imperfect  it  is  to  start  with,  we  will  try  to 
^"^^  ^®  would  have  a  tendency  to  grab  it  and  run.  I 
think  most  everybody  in  the  position  of  the  principals  for  whom 
you  speak  feels  the  same  way.  ^         h  wncim 

I  was  a  little  surprised  to  find,  when  the  Secretary  was  here  on 

kI^S^a^'  -ri^  "^'^^         ^®  ^"^y  ^oney  spent  in  1981.  There  will 

be  $50  million  requested  for  fiscal  year  1981,  distributed  in  some 
mysterious  fashion  to  people  to  plan  for  1982.  There  will  be  Tn 
authorization  in  1981  for  forward  funding  in  1982  of  a  part  of  the 
big  pot  of  money  that  is  talked  about. 

f^^^L'^^tJl     bit  of  luck,  and  some  assumption  that  is  not  safe  yet 
u  •  going  to  be  around  in  OMB  in  1983,  that  is 

H^fi^L^  ]f  P^^Sram  would  finally  get  in  plaoe.  Were  you  aware  of 
program?.        ^  ^  ^'"^^  delivery  of  money  to  the 

Ms.  Tufts.  I  would  like  to  respond  that  we  are  aware  that  there 
IS  planning  money  for  1981,  and  we  think  that  it  is  vTtal  to  ha^e 
^^\P\^^'^^'^S  money  so  that  we  can  have  an  opportunity  to  evalu- 
o^^^r^i^  to  plan  together  and  to  develop  a 

f..^SI^  "^'^  ^  comprehensive.  It  is  one  of  the  unique  fea- 

l^^^h^t  %  program,  we  will  be  pulling  parts  of  our  process 
tefld  youth"  ^  comprehensive  program  for  our  disadvan- 

So,  we  do  realize  that  there  is  planning  money.  We  also  were 
8v  M^^'^i^'"^  ^^'^1^  H'"''  legislation  would^eed  to  t^  p^led 

f^^«^^yi£i'K  ^""^^^  '^'"t"^  ^  ^^^^  money  next  year.  This  is  why 
LrinS-  that  we  would  hope  that  it  could  be  done  this 

spring,  before  the  May  15  deadline. 
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Mr.  Ford.  There  are  i:3,000  title  I  school  districts.  Have  you  tried 
with  your  pencil  to  divide  $50  million  by  1 3,000  to  see  how  much 
planning  money  you  would  really  have? 

They  had  not  decided  on  Monday  whether  they  would  follow  the 
title  I  delivery  system  down  to  the  LEA,  or  maybe  use  the  concen- 
tration which  IS  about  4,000  districts,  or  CETA  which  is  only  400 
Depending  on  which  system  you  use,  you  can  localize  it  quite  a  lot, 
^""^^f^Ji^^^  CETA  does  not  match  the  criteria  of  title  I  for  target- 
ing. OIlI  A  is  based  on  adult  unemployment. 

Title  I,  both  basic  formula  and  the  concentration  formula,  is 
based  on  family  mcome  as  reflected  in  the  1970  census,  modified  by 
the  current  AFDC  data.  There  is  really  no  reason  to  expect  that 
there  is  going  to  be  a  very  high  correlation  between  one  and  the 
other. 

The  heaviest  unemployment,  for  example,  in  my  district  in  the 
IJetroit  area  is  among  people  who  have  a  statistical  family  income 
someplace  around  the  $15,000  mark  according  to  1970  figures  when 
they  were  working.  But  they  are  going  to  trigger  CETA  because 
tney  bave  not  been  working  and  will  not  be  working  during  the 
balance  of  the  year.  ^ 

Their  children  are  not  attending,  in  every  instance,  title  I  schools 
where  the  1970  census  showed  the  low-income  population  to  be  So 
It  IS  a  little  mystifying  at  this  point  as  to  who  is  going  to  get  the 
planning  money.  &      &  e 

Do  you  have  any  suggestion  about  a  quick  way  to  get  the  plan- 
ning money  out  early,  so  you  could,  in  fact,  use  that  year  to  do  the 
planning?  How  would  you  distribute  the  $50  million  in  planning 
money,  if  you  were  going  to  do  it,  and  get  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
people  who  are  most  likely  going  to  be  the  schools  that  should  have 
the  program  when  we  get  through? 

Tvyr^^^"^^^/^^*^^**-  ^^^y  difficult  to  put  oneself  in  the  shoes  of 

Members  of  Congress  who  have  to  respond  to  a  great  manv  con- 
stituencies and  demands. 

Mr.  Ford.  I  am  a  fre-  spirit,  too.  I  have  to  take  issue  with  your 
suggestion  that  we  should  leave  this  to  some  kind  of  a  political 
compromise.  We  are  asking  for  your  advice  on  a  sensible  and 
logical  way  in  vyhich  to  get  planning  money  in  the  hands  of  the 
right  people  in  time  to  do  some  helpful  planning— and  not  just  pass 
out  some  money  which  would  get  there  30  days  before  the  plan  is 
supposed  to  be  filed  with  the  Office  of  Education. 

Ms.  pANZBERGER  I  did  have  a  practical  suggestion,  I  just  did  not 
want  to  put  myself  forward  as  having  a  solution,  when  1  am  not 
aware  of  all  those  factors  that  have  to  be  considered. 

Mr.  Ford.  Yours  is  as  good  as  anybody's  sitting  up  here  right 
now. 

You  will  find,  I  believe,  out  there  in  either  prime  sponsors,  in  the 
case  of  single  prime  sponsors  or  in  consortia,  there  are  LEA's 
involved  with  prime  sponsors  that  have  a  history  of  planning. 
There  is  probably  some  fairly  good  planning  from  representative 
councils  which  already  exist. 

If  there  are  criteria  developed  which  allow  some  equivalencies  in 
terms  of  what  a  community  may  be  doing  in  the  structure  of  its 
planning,  perhaps  the  planning  money  could  flow  to  those  areas 
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where  that  kind  of  structure  does  not  exist  and  these  programs  do 
not  exist. 

In  other  words,  putting  heavy  emphasis  on  putting  money  where 
there  is  not  the  capability  to  develop  this  kind  of  integrated  pro- 
gram, and  look  at  those  areas  where  there  has  been  an  exhibited 
capability  and  possibly  not  force  a  change  in  what  is  already  w^ork- 
ing. 

Ms.  Tufts.  The  suggestion  that  I  might  make  is  that  I  think  the 
L.EA  s  working  particularly  in  connection  with  the  State  associ- 
ations could  readily  identify  those  school  districts  which  were  both 
local  and  intermediate  which  are  in  needs  of  the  funds.  I  believe 
there  was  a  formula  suggested,  I  am  not  sure  that  we  all  know 
what  that  formula  was,  for  the  distribution  of  the  funds. 

I  think  the  LEA*s  would  be  very  able  to  identify  those  schools 
which  would  need  the  targeting,  and  where  the  disadvantaged 
youth  are.  I  would  leave  it  to  the  education  associations,  rather 
than  as  you  indicated  the  prime  sponsors,  necessarily.  I  think  we 
know  who  our  disadvantaged  youth  are. 

Mr.  Ford.  Let  me  put  Tom  Shannon  on  the  spot.  Tom,  you  are 
the  expert  on  California,  where  you  have  three  structures  in  the 
elementary  and  secondary  system,  the  elementary  school,  the 
middle  school,  and  the  high  school,  and  they  don't  always  have  the 
same  district,  do  they? 

How  many  unified  school  districts  in  California  would  you  guess 
are  now  qualifying  title  I  districts? 

Mr.  Shannon.  I  don't  have  those  figures. 

Mr.  Ford.  Could  you  find  out.  My  hunch  is  that  not  very  many  of 
them  are  because  of  the  broader  population  that  they  deal  with, 
and  they  get  lost  in  the  comparability  kind  of  a  test.  If  we  have  a 
program  that  is  going  to  be  beamed  at  high  schools,  and  we  have 
been  putting  nationally  about  2  percent  of  title  I  in  high  schools.  I 
am  afraid  that  in  some  States  we  are  going  to  miss  the  targets 
where  we  want  to  spend  the  money.  The  present  system  targets 
money  to  an  entirely  different  governance  body,  and  to  an  entirely 
different  institution. 

California  is  the  first  one  that  comes  to  my  mind  that  has  an 
even  more  fragmented  system,  and  I  don't  mean  that  in  any  way  in 
a  derogatory  sense,  than  we  have  in  the  Midwest,  but  very  much 
like  the  Midwestern  pattern  in  that  you  do  have  the  substructures 
t>y  grade  level. 

Mr.  MiiJ^^R-  We  are  solving  that  in  California.  We  are  closing  all 
the  schools. 

Ms.  JoYNER.  Congressman  Ford,  we  in  Wayne  County  would 
prefer  the  title  I  approach  because,  as  you  know,  we  deal  with  four 
prime  sponsors,  one  of  which  deals  with  33  of  our  36  school  dis- 
tricts. 

Mr.  Ford.  I  was  about  to  get  to  you,  Jerry.  The  Wayne  County 
intermediate  school  district  is  handling  about  $5  to  $6  million 
worth  of  CETA  funds  now,  which  you  are  coordinating  into  the 
local  school  districts.  But  I  am  familiar  with  the  long  process  that 
Dr.  Levis  has  gone  through  to  get  that  money,  and  really  sort  of 
have  it  by  default,  because  the  prime  sponsors  just  threw  up  their 
hands  and  did  not  want  to  assume  the  costs  and  the  burden  of 
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trying  to  develop  youth  training  programs.  They  just  sort  of  passed 
Any  time  that  this  looked  as  if  it  was  working  orettv  w^n 

Kk^ y  "^^jr  a""w'aV%'^ *^fc*t  ^^'^'^  ^ePx^e'^ri^woufi 

against  Wayne  Co-^nty  d^JSding  t  ti^^%T^J^^^J''i\?'' ■ '''^^"'^ 

wiJh^'he"availa'bilurto"?Sn^it^*"*""  "  structure  like  we  have 

th^re,i°rS'?^at'irha%°e"  rl^S'is*''"*  ^^'^-^^  ""-"y  ^rom 

tenden*?  Bill  Sim^onS  In d  Dr  livf?"xlf  ^  concern  of  our  superin- 
about  the  availabUU?  of  a  lot  oftXi,„»  ^  constantly  talking 
times  to  deal  wUh    ^  money,  and  almost  impossible  at 

the"£L'^s"^?ti[i;rirhVt'\i,Ts  'tTio *° 

ft  Jult°  seTr^k  to  'm"e""th\r^  y^lTlo^'^.TT^raV^^ 

much  time  I  am  looking  for  afte"?naU-fe  UVs"^"''^''  J"^* 

$lSS"mnii^rX%"than  theTudgerk^"^^^^^^^^ 

mittee  has  authorized.  We  are  funding  litll  I  i[  60  "±^1  ' 

cou-li'-f  %-io1^^'^.^%-J^^^^^^^^^^  rjgHt  >^g^^a 
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the  people.  It  is  already  happening  to  their  parents,  so  you  are  not 
going  to  motivate  kids  to  go  out  looking  for  jobs,  when  their  dad 
with  years  of  seniority  and  a  semi-skilled  job.  is  laid  off.  It  just  does 
not  work. 

The  old  man  is  down  at  the  bar  getting  drunk  before  he  comes 
home  to  get  m  a  fight  with  his  wife,  and  abuse  his  children,  and 
ultimately  ends  up  in  trouble  with  the  police.  That  is  what  we  are 
beginning  to  see  already. 

J,  talking  about  chronically  unemployed  people.  I  am 

talking  about  people  who  are  theoretically  pretty  solid  in  their 
community.  That  is  how  they  are  going  to  be  affected  during  this 
calendar  year.  By  the  middle  of  July,  that  kind  of  condition  is 
going  to  be  epidemic  in  the  industrial  centers  of  Detroit,  Pitts- 
burgh Chicago,  and  Gary.  We  don't  have  time  to  wait  to  catch 
these  kids  who  are  going  to  be  lost  in  the  meantime. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

My  inclinations  are  very  much  with  the  gentleman.  If  we  have 
an  initiative  that  might  bring  some  more  money  on  the  scene  to 
help  solve  these  problems,  then  I  would  support  that,  although  I  do 
think  that  the  specifics  of  the  President's  Initiative  may  stand 
some  improvement. 

I  would  like  to  pursue  a  couple  of  questions  from  your  written 
statement  with  you.  Ms.  Tufts. 

of  all,  you  indicate  that  you  are  particularly  supportive  of 
the  distribution  of  the  funds  on  a  formula  grant  basis.  The  gentle- 
rnan  from  Michigan  has  mentioned  some  of  the  complications  in 
the  area  of  planning,  how  to  determine  the  right  places  to  put  the 
money.  The  same  may  be  a  problem  in  the  basic  grants. 

Since  the  target  of  the  President's  program  is  the  crisis  of  youth 
unemployment  in  the  United  States,  is  the  title  I  formula,  in  your 
judgment,  a  pure  poverty  oriented  formula  sufficient  to  make  the 
deterniination  as  to  where  a  basic  grant  should  go;  or  do  we  need 
other  factors,  such  as  unemployment  statistics  on  the  age  group 
involved,  high  school  dropout  rate,  as  elements  of  the  formula;  or 
do  you  have  any  other  ideas  on  that  subject? 

Ms.  TuPTS.  I  think  title  I  is  a  good  basis.  I  think  we  need  to  look 
at  sonie  other  factors,  as  you  ha^^e  suggested.  I  think  we  need  to 
look  at  the  school  sites  and  the  particular  local  problems  in  deter- 
mining that,  and  come  up  with  a  formula  that  can  take  into 
account  those  kinds  of  problems,  so  that  it  is  not  just  the  poverty 
because  that  is  not  the  sole  factor  in  the  unemployment. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  You  speak  of  the  desirability,  and  there  is  cer- 

iT^  ^1  ^J^  question  about  it,  of  planning  grants  being  available  to 
school  districts  a  year  in  advance  of  the  program  money.  You 
realize,  of  course,  that  this  is  a  very  unlikely  thing,  unless  we  are 
going  to  wait  another  year  to  begin  the  program. 

In  your  judgment,  if  we  accomplish  enough  around  here  to  get 
the  planning  out,  let  us  say,  in  January  or  February,  would  that 
leave  adequate  time  to  begin  the  program  in  the  fall? 

Ms.  Tufts  Yes.  I  think  it  could.  Although  many  of  us  are  put- 
ting our  budgets  together  in  the  fall  and  winter,  however  I  think 
we  could  work  around  it,  if  we  knew  that  it  was  to  happen. 
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^^^^^  Do  you  have  any  further  comment  on  where  the 
fll  H-ii'^  "'^''^y  ^  ^^^d  the  State  education  agenSes  about 

the  different  proposals.  The  administration  propos5^  f  under 

d^  giv;  ?he  S^i'^es^^^^  ^  to  which  l^KA^igit^^  moneyrtut 
dSuiflr  own  thSg'  circumstances,  the  discretion  to 

It  has  been  suggested  here  that  you  look  at  the  titlt*  T  T  l?A»e 
perhaps  with  some  State  discretionary  money    It  ha^  Jso  bf^^n 
suggested  that  the  States  could  possibly  b^^ven  the^onev 
cinsu!itTon"^::.^tV^^^^^^  ^^^^  th^^S^i^^luS^sSies  7n 

Ms,  T^^T^li^^  ^fa^  to?o^m^°"en^t"^^^e"?^^^^^^ 
the  local  education  agencies  are  able  to  identify  and  to  d^  t^I 
nLw'^h^at'^indrf"'^"'  of  client,  or  wh2^  k5.ds'of  coor'd^ 

JiTth^n'tL'ifown  op^^^^  ""^^^  organizations  are  existing 

brrei^ed.''"  Pi-'^-^"^  the  local  level,  where  the  chUdren"^  are  to 
numbefof  LE^'s  ■nL^^^-^^^.'T^^  complication  with  that  is  the 

se^^fce^a^Tc^y.  L^r^^Sa^^J^^  ^^^^  ^^"^       '^^^  wi^h^o^rnl^l^fo^n 

ba^To  M?ohi^«»^'"^  ^^'^^  ''^^'^y      dedicate  the  farm,  and  do  come 
Mr  BSJ^SA^f  ^'^^  y^"'-  presence  there. 

mI"  JovM;^«  "^'^^       ^  ^^^at  pleasure, 

av^fable-our  Trhnol  n'^^'^f  """^  ^^'""^^  ^^^^  "^"^t  be  made 

small  distriW^  '  I'^i"*'"?^'  ^  h^'^^  mentioned,  the  very 

fj^til  t°  a  consortium,  who  wish  to  work 

together,  and  as  proposed  legislation  is  interpreted   and  L  I  inS? 

an  T"^'  ^-^  ^  problem  because  they  could^ot  go  to 

an  educational  service  agency.  They  would  have  to  so  to  the  S?«tS 
educational  agency  for  signoff  purposes  to  do  thit.  ^  ^^^^^ 
cause  of^tLt°L*H  f ^i^^i^^t^  some  of  the  problems  that  exist  be- 
InTlrtil^^^^^^^  ^^a^ndfed^"  ^^^^^^  -^^^  ^« 

ft..  ^^t^^i"*^:  as  Jerry  testified  earlier,  we  have  done  this 

agencfes  makPn^^.^.^'^^^^  ^^^^^   ^he  locaT  ed^catT^n 

f^f^i?       making  consortiums  in  intermediate  school  districts   So  T 
thmk  we  have  demonstrated  that  we  are  able  to  do  this 

have  seenirMfchWL'^""^  certainly  been  impressed  with  what  I 
iidve  seen  in  JYlichigan  in  your  case. 

Ms.  JoYNER.  Thank  you. 

Jnd  of  fi"tTear   If  R  "X^S^  t"*'  -^ich  he  introducerfoward  Iht 
last  year,  H.K.  6108.  It  is  an  attempt  to  get  at  the  same 
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wh*at  s^illr!'*'  approach,  both  somewhat  different  and  some- 
He  provides  for  a  joint  plan  at  the  local  level  between  the  CETA 
prmie  sponsor  and  the  LEA.  Both  would  have  to  agree  on  this  l^^l 
To^aid  ?hl  LUr*^^^  •'"^"^^  would  now.  The  C&'A  prime  s^nl 
the  SSi^ff.  agreemg  on  an  application  and  a  plan,  would  be 

c^i^o^^jy'*  testimony,  Ms.  Danzberger.  you  mentioned  that  the  Con- 
^^4^^^^^  recognize  the  efficiency  of  providing  for  a  lead  age^^cy 
S^^^^""  £  ^?oP«rative  agreement  has  been  reached  on  a  pr^ 
posed  local  school  system  program 

yol'fS^lh'at  m^aner"'^  comment  on  this  proposal,  or  all  three  of 

bl^wi?h 'Jh^^^'^A  \X:T!u  ^-  P^oble'n  in  Hartford,  possi- 

r»K^-^^oi  CETA  and  the  LEA  coming  into  agreement  quickly 

2^«f  ^  h^^^  reached  thofe  kinds  of  agre^ 

contracts.  But  I  am  not  sure  I  would  be  comforteble 
with  the  Labor  Department,  which  perhaps  quite  rightly  ha^^ml 

h^^fo'^t"*  V^''''  "^^^^  ^hort  term  than  are  thi 

basic  goals  of  education  m  terms  of  the  client  population  served 

I  tf^« wJ?!^  ^""u  "^^S^  ^^^^  proble^  thire?  althS^gh 

I  think  there  should  be  cooperation,  and  they  should  be  represent- 
ed in  any  group  that  is  advising  the  LEA  snouia  oe  represent- 

I  have  just  recently  become  familiar  with  a  little-known  Federal 
act  which  does  allow,  for  instance,  an  LEA  that  has  a  lot  of  F^dlS 
fCf^Wi,^?"  ""^^  ^^"^       f^^  umbrella,  and  I  don^i 

it  i^und^r  I  understand  that 

pro^sed  ^'""^^^'^^  ^^t'  ^^^""^  is  new  legislation  that  has 

major  problems  when  you  are  really  fullv 
af  ^^^^r.^^^^^^^^  resources  is  that  in  many  ca^es.  and  in  the  cJse 
bu?^S?th  fh*.  ?T^J^  not  only  with  local  and  State  agencies! 

WW^i«^^  ^  rtment  of  Housing,  we  are  dealing  with 

^;e  SIh^c.'^' ^  dealing  with  the  Department  of  EduSation. 
^rtmlnfof  li^b^^^    ^^"^^^^  different  lines  down  through  the  De- 

TT^iL^  ®*j;"^r*'^'*^  to  provide  for  a  lead  Federal  agency  or  depart- 
ment, and  if  we  cpuld  work  within  that  so  that  thi  program  opera- 
tor IS  not  the  point  of  resolution  of  the  differences  iSwTen^nd 
f^'^'^V^^  r^*'"'         Federal  and  State  Government  consider- 

ing the  fact  that  we  are  serving  an  individual  child  who  is  the 

tTaSdWufS^^^^^  ^  ^  consUy^JI 

does  IS  to  force  us  to  look  at  everything  else  that  is  The^^  and 
b^n  to  use  It  more  wisely,  but  sometimes  it  is  not  worth  the 
^rt,  particularly  for  a  small  district.  It  just  is  much  too  cumber 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Thank  you. 
»>r^®*TV^*7^-  ^  think  my  answer  would  be  essentially  the  same  as 
S^ntrS^?^;:^^''  3  ^  'i? l°^^i  ^*=hool  boards  do  need  to^l  S 
noUfj^^L?/  education  programs.  We  need  to  work  with  the 

community  based  organizations,  and  work  cooperatively  to  develop 
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?ilfoP^55l?"  development  of  plans  at  the  local  school  site  and 

local  district  under  the  auspices  of  the  school  board,  I  think?  is 
what  we  would  emphasize.  tmiin.,  is 

h^d^^ll^tYJSi^'^'^r'*  ?  ^^'"^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^he  administration 

had  all  these  principals  in  to  discuss  this  thing.  It  is  the  right  way 

darv^'Tthink'?.  '  ^f^r!^?'  PJ"  ^^^^  proceeded  on  pStee^n^ 
Clary.  I  think  it  paid  off.  It  is  the  way  that  Bill  Ford  and  the 

ioT'T^^^.t''?"  proceeded  on  the  Middle  Income  Student  AssistancI 
Act,  and  that  was  a  good  thing. 

I  just  wish  that  the  administration  had  included  the  Congress  at 
some  point  along  the  way  before  we  reached  this  point,  withrTo  bUl 
to  legislate  on  in  just  a  few  weeks'  time. 

th^^«H^?^f^*'^'^^  ^  administration  proposal,  which  is  hard  since 
the  administration  has  not  given  me  the  opportunity  to  read  it 
committed'  P^i^^^^P^l  ^ouid  be  the  chairman  of  the  schSof  site 

Ms.  Tufts.  Yes. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  It  will  also  be  composed  of  various  other  i>eoole 
who  are  important  in  the  process.  We  are  aiming  at  coordin'Sion 
1  he  name  of  the  game  is  coordination  of  the  efforts.  Then,  thf- 
^M«J  ®'if"        ^"^rr  '''^  ^  P*^'"-  'Ti^en,  the  CETA  prime  spons.  'r 

^^iLtl^  °  A        ^^he  plan  separately,  and  then  one  can  get  the 

cfii^"!.'"-  ftf  I   »i>^d?rstand  it,  that  is  the  administration's 
proposal.  I  hope  that  I  don't  misrepresent  it 

Ms.  Tufts.  Yes. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  You  feel  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  school 
site  committee  to  comment  rather  than  to  approve    Would  vou 

""^M?  T^^rX'lf  v^""  r  '-^f  ^^^^  Pl^"'  if  I  have  ft  Hgl^i:''''''  ^''^ 

Ms.  Tufts.  Yes,  I  will  be  glad  to. 

Yes,  we  do  advocate  that  the  school  site  council  be  advisory  and 
^he'iS.b^^l  people  within  the  community  as  ^eXlZK^d^n 

the  school  site  council,  and  let  them  work  on  developing  the  plan 
and  putting  the  plan  together  so  that  it  fits  the  nefds  of  the 
targeted  youth  in  that  community.  neeas  oi  rne 

«,<^?fr?*^^^'"'  '5  ""^  testimony  we  have  a  lot  of  problems  with  the 
^Tl'^^L  Pr°,<if^"''^-   It   IS  just  an  administrative  nightmare.  You 
mentioned  the  principal,  and  the  principal  is  right  in  the  middle 
because  he  is  the  chairman  of  that  school  site  council,  bu?^  he  is 

woSld"o»t"lS^rS^f  ^  ^"^t^^^  ^^^^"^^  superintendent  11 

would  put  him  v        ery  awkward  place. 

So  we  do  ac  the  inclusion  and  are  supportive  of  these 

councils  as  adv  nd  working  with  the  prime  sponsors  as  ad^S 

Mr.  Buchanan.  One  more  brief  question.  Do  you  say  you  particu- 
larly support  permitting  the  funds  to  be  used  at  the  junior  hSh 
stand^  Irf-  The  administration  bill  targets  50  percent.'as  I  undfr 

M^  tVt^^  high  schools.   Would  you  comment  on  that? 

Ms  TuPTS.  Yes.  we  do  believe  m  the  inclusion  of  the  junior  high 

school,  because  we  think  that  this  is  the  area  where  we  nied  ^o 

particularly  work  on  the  basic  skills  part  of  it.   We  have  lome 

problem  with  the  50  percent.  Again,  I  think  that  that  needs  to  be 

determined  at  the  local  level.  We  would  rather  have  it  less  restric- 

u^'iXt"^  ®^*^'h  local  school  district  determine  where  the  money 
should  be  spent.  ^y^it^y 


Mr.  Buchanan.  Any  further  comments  on  any  of  these  ques- 
tions? ^ 
Thank  you  so  much. 

I  thank  my  collea^e  for  his  patience. 

I  don't  know  who  is  presiding,  but  the  gentleman  from  Minneso- 
ta IS  certainly  recogEnized. 

Mr.  Eroaml.  I  think  that  we  have  just  had  a  coup  by  default,  Mr 
Buchanan,  if  you  will  accept  the  title  of  chairman.  I  will  address 
you  as  such. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  have  just  learned  that  I  have  been  so  designat- 

Mr.  Eroahl.  All  right,  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much. 

You  have  touched  on  some  of  the  points  that  I  was  going  to 
touch  on,  so  I  will  not  belabor  the  point. 

I  noticed  that  as  Ms.  Joyner  started  her  testimony,  we  all  made  a 
httle  slip  in  our  words,  and  maybe  yours  was  a  Freudian  slip.  You 
said  as  you  deliver  on  this  bill,"  and  I  think  you  meant  "deliber- 
ate. We  hope  that  we  will  deliberate,  and  perhaps  we  will  deliver 
as  well. 

I  have  had  a  chance  to  look  over  some  of  your  testimony  even 
though  I  was  not  here. 

In  this  whole  area  of  coordination,  we  have  heard  about  the 
dropouts.  Ms.  Danzberger  in  her  testimony  talks  about  how  you 
deal  with  the  people  who  have  dropped  out  of  school,  talking  about 
the  work  place  program,  and  so  forth.  Could  you  be  a  little  more 
specific  about  how  you  get  these  people  back  into  the  program? 

Ms.  Danzbercer.  One  of  the  most  effective  ways  we  found  is  the 
utilization  of  the  kids  who  are  in  the  program.  They  are  there. 
They  are  in  the  neighborhoods.  They  are  in  the  community  organi- 
zation youth  activities.  Many  of  the  dropouts  we  are  serving  have 
come  back  into  school  through  the  program,  indeed  have  come  in 
through  word  of  mouth  with  their  peers  who  have  determined  to 
stay  in. 

Our  experience  has  been  that  the  community  based  organizations 
and  the  church  groups,  those  organizations  that  are  dealing  with 
the  family  and  in  some  way  dealing  with  the  youth,  and  the  youth 
themselves  are  the  most  effective  ways  to  reach  the  out-of-school 
youth. 

I  think  we  are  having  the  same  problem  that  is  national,  and 
that  is  that  these  very  disenchanted  youth  do  not  go  to  those 
official  kinds  of  agencies  that  are  set  up  to  serve  them.  For  in- 
stance, they  really  don't  show  up  in  the  employment  service  agency 
of  the  State.  Many  of  them  have  given  up.  Many  of  them  do  not 
understand  the  resources  available  to  them.  I  know  that  our  prime 
sponsor  is  having  a  great  deal  of  problems  identifying  out-of-school 
youth,  and  then  channeling  them.  So  they  certainly  do  not  reach 
out.  You  have  to  go  to  where  they  are  and  find  the  entry  through 
that. 

Mr.  Erdahl.  I  thinlv  it  was  Ms.  Jovner  who  brought  up  the 
situation  m  Wayne  County,  Mich.,  and  again  this  has  been  touched 
up>on  by  both  Mr.  Ford  and  my  colleague,  Mr.  Buchanan.  What  is 
really,  as  you  see  it,  the  proper  administrative  unit  with  which  to 
deal?  Is  it  really  the  LEA's,  or  is  it  some  intermediate  school 
administrative  unit? 
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ha^"o'^b^^?Se'^^al'' S  o^nr^^  '^^^"^'^  educational  unit 
rather  than  eve^^SLng  goTng  throSlh^r^^^^ 

Mr.  Erdahl.  Thank  you  very  much 
thh^g-  IhafcaUrmv  "L^Tk^'" '"^""""^d  some- 
minimum  ''could  ceSLnl'^relcT  H^^^^^^  ^he  $25,000 
districts,"  and  youir^from  that  T  bl?'^^^^^  lower  class  rural 
on  the  unnecess'^ary^restraintVu  see  there?°"'^  ^  '''^ 

We  would  not    fke  ?o  ti  fhT  ^f^'^.'?'"  ^^^'J"        'o^^^'  area. 

Mr  E^^h7  A^'i'^'S,^^  ^'•"^     New  Hampshire. 
Mr.  bRDAHL.  And  in  Minnesota,  too 
Ms.  Tufts.  Right. 

u  "iay""*""-  '  """"  ">=  panels  for  bei,^  with 

mo'rn!'4tr?30at''=       ^•"«^'>"™i«-  adjourned  until  tomorrow 
[Additional  material  submitted  for  the  record  follows:] 
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COMMONWEALTH  OF  KCNTOCKV 

DCPARTMCNT  OF  EDUCATION 
FWANKTORT.  Kv.  40601 

Ratmono  Baubcr 


March  18,  1980 


The  Honorable  Carl  D.  Perkins,  M.  C. 
Uniced  SCaCes  House  of  Representatives 
Room  2365  Rayburn  House  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.  C.  20515 

Dear  Congressman  Perklna: 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Elementary,  Secondary,  and  Vocational  Education  to  provide  testimony 
relative  to  the  President's  Youth  Initiative  under  CETA. 

You  will  recall  that  Mr.  Fred  Schultz,  Deputy  Superintendent  for 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education,  delivered  our  testimony.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  provide  more  specific  reactions 
to  the  draft  bill. 

First  of  all,  let  me  say  that  I  am  excited  about  the  possibility  of 
having  the  resources  to  serve  this  target  population.    We  have 
rccognlred  for  several  years  that  this  group  of  students  needed 
additional  services  which  we  simply  were  unable  to  provide  because 
of  a  shortage  of  resources.    This  bill  has  the  possibility  of  pro- 
viding aome  of  those  resources. 

Secondly,  let  me  congratulate  the  drafters  of  the  document  for  Identify- 
ing a  role  for  the  State  Department  of  Education  In  both  the  basic 
akllls  component  and  the  vocational  education  component.    It  Is  not 
my  philosophy  that  state  agencies  should  add  on  additional  regulations 
or  In  any  way  be  a  hindrance  to  local  Initiative  and  Innovation,  but 
I  do  believe  that  with  all  of  the  various  programs  directed  toward 
Improving  education.  It  Is  necessary  to  have  some  degree  of  coordination 
at  the  state  level.    Thla  bill  provides  for  that  coordination,  and  I 
believe  we  will  be  able  to  provide  a  very  vital  service  to  local  school 
districts  In  this  area. 

Thirdly,  the  bill  talka  about  the  need  for  Innovation  and  the  develop- 
ment of  new  concepts  to  meet  the  needs  of  this  target  population. 
That,  too,  Is  to  be  comaended.     However,  the  drafters  of  the  bill 
have  gotten  so  specific  In  many  areas  that  It  seems  unlikely  that 
much  Innovation  or  creativity  will  be  possible.    I  would  recommend 
that  the  final  version  give  much  less  emphasis  to  spelling  out  pro- 
cesses to  be  utilized  and  provide  more  emphasis  on  Identifying  target 
populations,  planning,  and  evaluation  and  leave  the  development  of 
Implementation  processes  to  state  and  local  officials. 
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The  Honorable  Carl  D.  Perkins 
Page  2 

March  18,  1980 


thl.  will  In  effect  elloln«r  ?  '^Ifth  grades.     In  my  opinion, 

»o.t  of  the  t^get  popiT'"?'!  f"^  i"-«hool  prograa.     In  Kentucky. 

t.nth  gr«,e  «d':^u  d'b  "o'nsi5:red"n''':he''o\'''r"'.°''',''^  '"^ 
It  .eeu  extrenelv  ianort.nr  r„  !      out-of-school  program, 

back  up  to  gr"e  .eirrto^LJn         ?  li-i'-tlon  and 

not  only  asfure  thHchool  «vir         ^"-""ool  effort.    This  will 
people  before  they  d"S  o^t  o?      k''",'"'^""''^'^  '"ese 

linkages  with  our'suc  e's  ^ul"  f^or't^'in^ESET^i^M^r''"""'' 
elementary  grade  levels.  ^'  '^e 

in  Kentucky  vhich  «  f«l  ha.  trill  /  "  P"«i"l  arts  program 

Interest  ot  «d  serving    he  need^^    K?  P"""""!  f"  capturing  the 

The  practical  ar^^ir^icuJu^-s'so'me^h'at  :?mlur^""^H■"'■"*'"^'"'• 
training  which  was  successful  In  rhl       i  ""^^f^  '<>  the  manual  arts 

education  in  Kentuck"  "  believe  ^hirprLrri'''™''"  °' 
offer  these  student,  and  could  ^e  proviSI^rr      h  'J"'^  ""^ 
this  law.  provided  through  the  resources  of 

r„^be%':S:e"a^d"j::^^y'*oJ?n^:n"c'lo'?  tlTl'  '''"'"'^ 

that  have  desegregation  plans  or  "        ^"Ple^nted  in  school  districts 

.ee  where  thls'def:  led  process  acc'IpUs'heT    "t:^"^' .  ' 
quality  and  creativity  «nH  "^""Plishes  anything  in  terns  of 

districts.        "uld    Lge't^t'tie  P"""""  I"  local  school 

districts  and  ^e  law  Sot  ^Z""*"!        ^'"=""''  "hool 

schools  Within  a  district .  P""""  identifying 

i«u^°:;;"L«'f:erfree"[o'^nt'''"t"  Clarification  of  these 

.hank  yoS  for  tL-ipJo-^u^^tr-^rL^  to  thVp'o^^o^^L ^"''^ 
Sincerely, 


Raymond  Barber 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
ejk 


HEARINGS  ON  THE  PRESIDENT'S  YOUTH 
EDUCATION  AND  EMPLOYMENT  INITIATIVE 

THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  28,  1980 

House  of  Representatives, 
Subcommittee  on  Elementary,  Secondary, 

AND  Vocational  Education, 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D.C 
The  subcommittee  met  at  9:40  a.m.,  oursuant  to  recess,  in  room 
2170,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins  (chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Members  present:  Representatives  Perkins,  Ford,  Murphy, 
Kildee,  Williams,  Hawkins,  Goodling,  Buchanan,  Erdahl,  and 
Hinson. 

Staff  present:  John  F.  Jennings,  counsel;  Nancy  Kober,  staff 
assistant;  Richard  DiEugenio,  minority  legislative  associate;  and 
Jennifer  Vance,  minority  senior  legislative  associate. 

Chairman  Perkins.  The  committee  will  come  to  order  to  contin- 
ue the  hearings  on  the  President's  youth  initiative  program. 

u    ^[f  welcome  back  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 

Labor,  Mr.  Albert  Shanker,  who  has  been  before  the  committee  on 
numerous  occasions,  and  who  very  ably  represents  the  American 
Federation  of  Teachers.  He  has  done  a  wonderful  job  up  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  And  Dr.  Arthur  Jefferson,  general  superintend- 
ent of  the  Detroit  Public  Schools. 

You  go  ahead,  Mr.  Shanker.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  see  you  here 
again. 

STATEMENT  OF  ALBERT  SHANKER,  PRESIDENT,  AMERICAN 
FEDERATION  OF  TEACHERS,  AFL-CIO 

Mr.  Shanker.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee:  My 
name  is  Albert  Shanker,  and  I  am  president  of  the  American 
Teachers,  AFL-CIO.  Our  union  represents  over 
550,000  teachers,  paraprofessionals,  and  health  care  workers,  all  of 
whom  have  a  very  direct  concern  with  Federal  programs  for  youth. 

You  have  before  you  written  prepared  testimony,  which  I  do  not 
intend  to  read.  I  will,  in  this  presentation,  highlight  a  number  of 
the  points  that  are  made  in  the  written  testimony. 

First,  there  is  no  question  that  there  is  a  continuing  need  and  a 
growing  need  for  programs  in  this  area.  The  figures  in  the  last  few 
years  on  the  percentage  of  youth  unemployed,  especially  in  major 
cities  around  the  country,  are  indeed  alarming  figures.  With  the 
rising  interest  rates,  and  the  expected  belt-tightening  designed  to 
cool  off  inflation,  we  can  expect  that  there  will  be  an  increase  in 
unemployment.  As  we  know,  the  increase  will  be  disproportionate 

(42:^) 
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Once  upon  a  time,  the  Federal  role  in  education  was  to  target 
certain  programs  and  provide  finances.  Recently,  especially  in  such 
programs  as  education  for  all  handicapped,  what  we  get  are  Feder- 
al mandates,  and  not  very  much  Federal  money,  then  a  lot  of 
Federal  overseeing,  which  prods  local  school  systems  to  do  the  job 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  mandated  that  the  local  govern- 
ments do. 

Finally,  if  the  local  schools  are  unable  to  fulfill  these  mandates 
properly  because  of  inadequate  funding,  along  come  the  courts  and 
sometimes  the  Federal  yelling  and  screaming  that  the  public 
schools  have  been  unable  to  do  the  job  properly.  Therefore,  we 
have  to  fund  other  institutions  outside  t  j  public  school  system  to 
do  the  job  which  the  public  schools  have  not  done  properly. 

Of  course,  when  these  outside  institutions  are  given  a  shot  at  it, 
they  are  generally  provided  with  more  funds  than  the  public 
schools  are  provided  to  fulfill  the  same  mandate.  Simultaneously, 
they  are  also  less  regulated  than  the  public  schools  are,  and  given 
a  much  broader  latitude.  • 

Now,  I  fear  that  those  very  problems  are  built  into  the  proposed 
legislation.  In  this  testimony  I  cite  one  example,  and  I  could  cite 
others,  of  a  storefront  remedial  education  operation  which  exempli- 
fies some  of  these  contradictions.  The  classes  are  segregated,  some- 
thing which  would  not  be  permitted  in  the  public  schools.  The 
building  would  not  pass  the  local  building  inspection,  much  less 
meet  the  needs  of  handicapped  youngsters. 

The  young  people  receiving  remedial  education  there  must  con- 
form to  a  monthly  point  system,  and  the  youngsters  get  negative 
points  if  they  fail  to  do  their  homework,  come  to  school  late,  are 
disruptive  or  disobey  various  rules.  Anyone  who  gets  eight  points 
in  a  month  must  leave  the  school,  and  is  either  dropped  out  or 
pushed  out,  and  that  rate  is  50  percent. 

Now  just  think  of  what  would  happen  if  any  public  school  did 
that.  The  public  school  would  be  vieweid  as  being  in  violation  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act,  the  Rehabilitation  Act,  the  Education  for  All 
Handicapped  Act,  and  various  Supreme  CJourt  decisions  dealing 
with  due  process  rights  for  students.  This  particular  storefront 
school  is  funded  by  YEDPA. 

What  we  frequently  deal  with  is  a  double  standard.  We  create  an 
image  of  schools  not  doing  a  job,  when  actually  what  we  are  doing 
is  telling  the  schools  to  do  three,  or  four,  or  five  times  as  much  of  a 
job  as  what  we  then  turn  over  to  sor-c  private  agency,  and  we 
don't  hold  the  private  agency  to  any  of  these  obligations. 

I  would  ask  that  you  carefully  look  over  this  proposed  legislation 
to  see  to  it  that  local  education  agencies  are  not  treated  as  inferior 
institutions,  are  not  provided  with  th-e  ^unding  which  is  less  than 
others,  and  are  not  provided  with  a  set  of  rules  and  regulations, 
and  obligations  which  they  must  adhere  to  which  are  greater  than 
that  for  other  agencies. 

I  was  at  a  conference  recently  that  de  It  with  youth  unemploy- 
ment, and  I  heard  quite  a  few  speeches  about  the  terrible  job  that 
the  public  schools  were  doing,  and  the  wonderful  job  that  other 
agencies  were  doing  in  exactly  the  same  ar  ea.  I  stopped  a  number 
of  the  speakers  at  the  end  of  their  spe       and  I  raised  the  ques- 
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tion,  *'How  do  you  know  that  the  other  agencies  are  doing  so  much 
better  than  the  public  schools?" 

What  was  cited  was  all  kinds  of  statistics  about  absentee  rates  in 
schools,  dropout  rates  in  schools,  vandalism  rates  in  schools,  vio- 
lence rates  in  schools,  achievement  test  score  declines.  Then  I 
turned  and  I  asked,  **What  are  the  comparable  rates  of  failure  or 
success  in  each  of  these  areas  for  community-based  organizations?" 
The  answer  was,  '*We  don't  have  anywhere  where  we  can  get  this 
information  from  these  other  agencies." 

So  that  is  precisely  where  we  are  at  the  present  time.  The  school 
systems  across  the  country  are  required  to  produce  information, 
are  required  to  keep  records,  and  so  we  know  what  the  failures  are! 
We  know  some  of  the  successes,  but  we  certainly  know  what  the 
failures  are.  But  we  have  other  agencies  funded  under  this  pro- 
gram  that  are  not  required  to  keep  the  same  records  at  all;  there- 
fore, we  create  a  picture  of  success  in  one  set  of  institutions  and 
delivery  systems,  and  a  picture  of  failure  in  another. 

I  would  also  question  a  new  proposal  here  which  is  that  in 
programs  in  schools  that  there  be  local  school  site  councils.  I  point 
to  evidence  that  there  is,  first  of  all,  not  very  much  public  support 
for  this.  Recent  Gallup  polls  have  shown  that  both  parents  and 
citizens  in  general  are  much  less  enthusiastic  about  these  partici- 
patory schemes  than  legislators  seem  to  be. 

I  would  also  ask  why  it  is  that  we  think  that  such  school  site 
councils  would  be  more  representative,  and  involve  more  people 
than  the  school  boards  do  at  the  present  time  and  the  various 
private  industry  councils,  vocational  educational  councils,  career 
education  advisory  councils,  CETA  manpower  planning  councils,  et 
cetera.  Why  add  one  additional  council  to  the  bunch  we  already 
have?  ^ 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  various  accountability  mecha- 
nisms, and  I  would  underline  that  there  are  two  problems  here. 
One  is  that  whatever  reporting  and  accountability  mechanisms 
there  are,  they  ought  to  be  the  same  for  local  education  agencies 
and  for  all  other  sponsors. 

Second,  I  would  urge  that  those  reporting  and  accountability 
provisions  be  reasonable.  Some  of  those  which  are  proposed  would 
involve  the  Federal  Government  much  more  than  any  previous 
legislation  and  questioning  the  judgment  of  local  authorities.  I 
would  ask  that  those  be  reconsidered  and  rethought. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  say  that  there  is  something  that  is  brand 
new  here,  and  rather  shocking.  That  is  a  marked  departure  in 
terms  of  direct  aid  to  private  schools.  The  provisions  would  allow 
that  services  be  provided  through  direct  grants  from  the  LEA  to 
nonsectarian  private  schools.  Further,  it  allows  that  if  a  State 
simply  has  a  policy  of  not  funding  such  schools,  the  Secretary  of 
Education  may  bypass  the  State  and  do  so. 

There  is  absolutely  no  need  for  these  provisions.  Parochial  school 
students  are  adequately  provided  for  here  in  terms  of  the  same 
services  to  students  provisions  as  there  are  in  title  I  of  ESEA.  We 
believe  that  education  funds  for  students  should  go  only  to  public 
schools.  The  Federal  Government  has  no  business  providing  direct 
grants  to  storefront  operations  to  provide  educational  services. 
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large  public  reSons  vi^w  tht^fu  ^^^Ifeason  for  it  is  clear.  It  is  a 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Albert  Shanker  follows:] 

I  an,  Albert  Shanker.  President  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Teachers.  AFL-CIO.  an  organie.tion  of  over  550.000  teachers,  para- 
professionals  and  health  care  workers  all  of  who™  are  directly 
concerned  with  the  Inability  of  our  nation's  youth  to  find  ™ean- 
InKful  work.     The  legislative  proposals  embodied  In  the  specifications 
for  the  Vouth  Act  of  1980  attempt  to  address  an  extremely  complicated 
set  of  problems  on  which  numerous  well-intentioned  people  have  widely 
diverging  views,     u  is  my  view  that  the  new  direction  charted 
by  the  Administration  correctly  attempts  to  re-emphasiz.  education 
and  the  public  school  system  as  a  major  resource  in  helping  unemployed 
and  unemployable  young  people.     I  believe  that  choice  makes  sense. 
»y  remarks  will  also  spell  out  in  some  detail  what  1  believe  to  be 
the  shortcomings  of  the  proposed  legislation,    while  I  will  concentrate 
on  Title  n.  the  Youth  Education  and  Training  section  of  the  bill. 
I  "ill  also  make  references  to  Title  I.  Vouth  Employment  and  Training, 
because  I  believe  there  are  major  policy  questions  that  involve  both. 

It  is  well-known  that  today  l.rge  proportions  of  our  young 
people  are  faced  with  unemployment.    This  is  particularly  true  for 
urban  disadvantaged  youth,  especially  minorities,     m  1978  the  un- 
employment rate  among  16-19  year  olds  was  26Z  in  Chicago.  3«  in 
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Detroit;  25. 6Z  in  Philadelphia  and  25. 5Z  in  New  York  City.     In  the 
last  quarter  of  1979  teenage  unemployment  in  New  York  City  was 
34. IZ  up  nearly  99Z  from  the  previous  y^ar. 

We  also  know  that  the  causes  of  this  grim  picture  are  multiple. 
An  economy  in  a  recession  has  generally  high  unemployment  rates, 
and  when  unemployment  is  high,  youth  employment  is  always  dispro- 
portionately higher.     Current  attempts  to  slow  inflation  through 
higher  interest  rates  will  add  to  this  problem.    At  least  some  of 
today's  high  youth  employment  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  there  arc 
simply  more  youth,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  post-war  baby  boom 
generation,  who  are  faced  with  a  labor  market  in  which  mtry  level 
Jobs  are  shrinking.    These  causes  are  relevant  and  policies  oust  be 
designed  to  address  them.     But,  the  most  immediate  task  before  us 
is  to  insure  that  whatever  the  economic  situation;  whatever  the  rela- 
tionship between  demographics  and  labor  market  characteristics, 
all  youth  possess  the  education  and  the  skills  that  will  enable  them 
to  compete  for  a  job. 

Despite  what  some  may  tell  you,  education  is,  and  will  continue 

to  be  a  crucial  factor  in  the  ability  of  a  young  person  to  secure 

employment.    Consider  the  followlnR  items; 

*for  men  and  women  of  all  ages  high  school  dropouts  are 
2  to  3  times  as  likely  to  be  unemployed  as  high  school 
graduates^ 

*eoployability  and  income  are  enhanced  by  every  year  of 
additional  schooling,  according  to  recent  studies 
(Christopher  Jencks,  Who  Gets  Ahead) ; 

*the  tighter  the  Job  market,  the  more  employers  tend  to 
screen  Job  applicants  in  terms  of  a  high  school  diploma; 
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*prJorLv'of'"  ""^  f'"  '"^"^  first 

priority  of  »ost  employers  in  selecting  applicants. 

But.  it  is  not  enough  to  look  only  at  crude  facts  that  demonstrate 
the  importance  of  education  to  employment.     It  is  also  essential  to 
look  at  these  facts  in  terms  of  projected  trends  and  in  terms  of 
characteristics  of  the  youth  population  we  are  trying  to  help. 
Wc  know,  for  example,  that  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  predicts 
that  the  demand  for  white  collar  workers  who  need  skills  will  rise 
faster  than  the  demand  for  unskilled  workers.     Me  also  know  that  the 
American  labor  force  is  remarkably  mobile  and  that  the  ability  to 
change  Jobs  successfully  is  enhanced  by  higher  education  skills, 
one  study  finds  36Z  of  the  adult  working  population  either  in  work 
transition  or  anticipating  one. 

The  question  of  how  low-income,  low-skilled  uneducated  youth 
will  fare  given  this  picture  is  easily  answered-not  very  well.  Three 
out  of  four  low-income  youth  are  below  average  in  basic  skill,  achieve- 
ment.    It  is  clear  that  education  is  what  they  need  more  than  anything 
else. 

It  is  also  entirely  appropriate  for  the  federal  government  to 
give  this  group  special  attention.     In  fact,  it  is  the  non-college 
bound  youth  who  have  been  most  neglected  by  the  federal  government. 
Alice  Rivlin.  Director  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Of f ice. informs 
us  that  about  half  the  federal  funds  that  go  to  help  U  to  22  year 
olds  reaches  the  f.fth  of  that  age  group  who  go  to  college,     she  says 
that  "the  average  federal  expenditure  on  youth  enrolled  in  post- 
secondary  institutions  is  about  twice  as  much  per  capita  as  that 
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HponL  on  yiMith  i-nrollod   In  hlnh  school."    Wo  .ilso  know  Lliat  abuuL 
80Z  of  our  Title  I  dollars  get  spent  in  elementary  schools,  leaving 
Junior  high  and  high  schools  without  special  federal  support. 

I  aai  in  general  agreement  with  the  new  emphasis  of  the 
Youth  Education  and  Training  title  of  the  Youth  Act  of  1980  for 
the  reasons  already  stated  and  I  hope  this  Subcommittee  will  support 
its  passage.     I  believe  emphasis  on  basic  skills  and  employability 
skills  for  junior  high  and  high  school  students  is  correct.     I  endorse 
its  targeting  of  resources  to  those  school  districts  with  the 
highest  concentrations  of  disadvantaged,  poor  youth.    The  program's 
emphasis  on  the  school  as  an  integrated  unit  is  consistent  with  what 
practical  experience  tells  us  and  what  research  concludes.     I  welcome 
the  bill's  recognition  of  the  importance  of  counseling  and  individual- 
ization.    I  also  recognize  that  for  some  high  school  youth  „ork 
experience  acts  as  a  motivator,  sustaining  their  commitment  to  school 
when,  without  it,  they  might  drop  out.    The  bill's  support  for  these 
types  of  activities  is  also  to  be  commended. 

Yet,  despite  all  these  pluses,  the  bill  contains  serious  flaws 
to  which  i  would  like  to  draw  this  Subcommittee's  attention.  Explain- 
ing my  objections  necessitates  some  brief  discussion  of  what  the 
federal  role  has  been  with  regard  to  education  and  my  views  on  some 
destructive  contradictions  which  I  believe  this  bill  will  promote. 

Historically,  federal  education  funds  have  been  granted  to 
groups  with  special  needs.     This  perspective  was  fundamental  to  the 
creation  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  and  other 
programs  that  have  followed  it.     In  each  case,  it  has  been  entirely 
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appropriate  for  the  federal  government  to  define  specific  priorities 
which  Its  funds  would  serve.  Money  „as  granted  on  a  take  It  or 
leave  It  basis.  For  the  most  part.  It  has  been  taken  and  often 
the  states  have  picked  up  on  these  priorities,  as  well.  m  the 
case  of  compensatory  education,  nearly  half  of  our  states  now 
fund  programs  modeled  after  Title  I.  Before  ESEA  only  one  state 
had  such  a  program. 

A  combination  of  federal  legislation  and  court  decisions  have 
more  recently  begun  to  transform  the  federal  government's  role  from 
that  of  initiator  or  catalyst  Into  that  of  overseeing  compliance 
with  mandates.    This  Is  most  clearly  evident  m  the  case  of  the 
Education  for  All  Handicapped  Children  Act.     It  Is  also  apparent 
in  recent  Interpretations  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  that  involve 
withholding  of  federal  education  funds. 

Within  the  last  five  years  we  have  witnessed  an  additional 
twist  m  federal  legislation  which  not  only  confuses  the  picture  but 
is  making  of  our  federal  educational  policies,  a  curious  ,et  of 
Catch-22  contradictions.    The  last  few  years  have  seen  a  tightening 
of  requirements  that  school  programs  observe  federal  mandates  at 
tne  same  Ume  as  cne  .^ecutlve  and  Congress  have  proposed  Inadequate  fundi 
to  comply  with  these  mandates,    when  school  success  becomes  problem- 
atic, the  federal  response  Is  co  pass  new  legislation  that  channels 
funds  to  institutions  outside  the  public  school  system.    Rather  than 
focusing  efforts  on  seeing  to  It  that  federal  mandates  are 
successfully  met.  the  federal  government  fosters  the  creation  of 
non-public,  non-accountable  Institutions  which  reap  a  windfall  from 
the  supposed  shortcomings  of  the  public  schools.    Shortcomings  for 
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which  the  previous  federal  policies  are  partly  responsible. 

I  believe  that  this  charge  can  be  fairly  applied  in  the  case 
of  the  existing  Youth  Employment  and  Demonstratiun    Projects  Act 
(YEDPA)  and  the  Adult  Education  Act,  both  of  which  specifically 
encourage  that  some  entity  other  than  the  public  school  system 
deliver  educational  services. 

One  store  front  remedial  education  operation  tl>at  I  am 
familiar  with  exemplifies  some  of  these  contradictions.  The 
classes  are  segregated,  and  the  building  would  not  pass  local 
building  codes,  much  less  meet  the  needs  of  handicapped  youngsters. 
The  young  people  receiving  remedial  education  there  must  conform 
to  a  monthly  point  system.     Youngsters  get  negative  points  if  they 
fail  to  do  their  homework,  come  to  school  late,  are  disruptive 
or  disobey  various  rules.    Anyone  who  gets  eight  points  in  a  nionth 
must  leave  the  school.  The  drop-out  or  "push  out"  rate  Is 
SOX.    Any  public  school  thai     ngnged  in  such  practices  would  be 
in  violation  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  the  Rehabilitation  Act, 
the  Education  for  All  Handicapped  Children  Act,  and  various  Supreme 
Court  decisions  dealing  with  students'  rights.     This  store-front 
school  is  funded  by  YEDPA. 

I  have  digressed  in  this  discussion  for  a  reason.     I  am  concerm 
that  we  design  new  legislation  carefully.    And,  while  the  education 
legislation  before  you  clearly  does  not  involve  mandates  of  the 
type  referred  to  above,  its  design  for  public  schools  is  so  over- 
burdened with  redundant  and  unworkable  governance  mechanisms, 
program  criteria  and  enforcement  threats  that  those  who  decide  to 
try  to  comply  in  return  for  funds  cannot  help  but  ask  whether  the 
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potential  successes  are  worth  the  burdens  and  the  risk. 

And.  if  the  public  schools  have  difficulty  complying- 
"hat  then?    Under  this  legislation,  private  non-sectarian  schools 

would  have  gone  to  the  public  schools.     But  these  schools  will 
not  have  to  neet  comparability  and  supplanting  rules.     And  I 
believe  that  whatever  prescriptions  this  bill  sets  up  for  comparable 
"onitoring  of  private  schools  si„.ply  will  „ot  work.    State  and 
localities  have  no  real  leverage  on  the  practices  in  private 
schools.     Nor  should  they  be  expected  to  administer  programs  in 
then,.    This  aspect  of  the  proposed  legislation  embodies  the  very 
contradictions  I  have  pointed  out.     It  tightens  denunds  on  the 
public  schools  and  at  the  same  time  offers  to  subsidize  private 
schools  that  can  deliberately  evade  them. 

The  burdens  and  risks  lie  i„  the  administrative,  governance 
and  record  keeping  requirements  which,  in  this  bill,  are  very  great. 
I  do  not  believe  that  some  of  the  specifics  insisted  on  have  merit. 

if  I  am  right,  not  only  will  the  federal  government  have  over- 
extended itself  (a  concern  1  have  already  warned  about  in  the 
debate  over  legislation  creating  the  Department  of  Education,  which 
authored  many  of  these  provisions)  but.  it  has  made  bad  judgements 
that  will  have  serious  consequences.     I  would  like  to  discuss  this 
conc„n  in  terms  of  a  number  of  these  specifics. 
-''■^^^i-^^^i^olJU^.Co^^ 

councils  are  to  federal  education  legislation  as  pie  and  mother- 
hood .re  to  family  life  in  America,    while  involvement  may  have  its 
value,  it  is  worth  asking  how  reai  is  the  involvement  and  how 
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representative  are  those  Involved?    what  are  the  costs  to  those 
who  participate,  and  would  their  time  be  better  spent  elsewhere? 
Even  more  important,  the  structures  created  in  federal  legislation 
should  not  undermine  the  authority  of  local  school  boards.     I  believe 
that  the  local  school-site  council  provided  for  in  this  legislation 
does  that,  and  I  strongly  urge  you  to  delete  it  from  the  legislation. 

Let  rae  carry  this  argument  further.     Surely,  such  a  proposal 
should  have  proven  itself  by  successful  experience  before  it  is 
required  in  federal  legislation.    There  is  no  evidence  that  school- 
site  councils  are  a  good  idea  or  that  they  are  in  wide  demand. 
In  fact,  what  evidence  we  have,  —  which  is  sketchy  —  leads  to 
negative  conclusions.    The  council  proposed  in  this  bill  has  the  right 
to  approve  or  disapprove  a  school  plan!    Gallup  polls  of  the 
public  taken  between  1969  and  1978  indicate  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  public  opposes  giving  duly  constituted  decision- 
making authority  to  ad  hoc  ciLizen  committees.     From  70  -  752 
want  this  authority  to  remain  with  local  school  boards , depending 
on  what  the  particular  issue  is.     AFT  members  in  California,  where 
school-site  councils  have  advisory  status,  tell  us  that  the  councils 
have  not  accomplished  much  due  to  the  low  level  of  involvement  and 
the  unrepresentativeness  of  their  members.    A  recent  study  done 
at  Stanford  University  concludes  that  teacher^  at  least,  feel 
their  time  is  much  better  spent  Jn  classrooms  than  in  council 
activity. 

I  think  it  1.S  worth  it  for  committee  members  to  ask  themselves 
Just  why  this  structure  merits  federal  backing?  Administration 
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officials  have  admitted  to  us  that  no  particular  constituency  pressed 
for  these  councils.    Somebody  in  the  bureaucracy  Just  thought  they 
would  be  a  good  idea.     In  my  view  they  will  undermine  effective  manage- 
ment of  programs  and  place  added  time  burdens  on  principals  and  teachers, 
with  results  that  are,  at  best,  marginal. 

If  we  must  have  councils  it  is  better  to  have  them  at  the 
district  level  and  make  them  advisory.    At  least  district  councils 
are  more  likely  to  draw  community  leaders  „ho  can  have  an  impact.  But 
here  again,  there  is  reason  to  raise  questions.     First  of  all,  there 
are  already  numerous  councils  attached  to  federal  legislation  that 
are  supposed  to  be  considering  similar  sets  of  problems.    There  are 
Title  I  Advisory  Councils,  Private  Industry  Councils,  Vocational  Education 
Councils,  Career  Education  Advisory  Councils,  CETA  Manpower  Planning 
Councils.     Council-mania  is  carried  to  its  ultimate  absurdity  when  we 
discover  one  option  in  this  legislation  that  has  the  Private  Industry 
Council  selecting  members  to  the  CETA  Youth  Opportunities  Council  which, 
under  certain  circumstances,  can  be  substituted  for  the  Education  and 
Work  Council. 

It  might  be  worth  it  for  this  Subcommittee  to  sponsor  an  inquiry 
sometime  into  exactly  what  happens  to  all  these  councils  and  how 
many  of  our  precious  federal  dollars,  which  could  be  spent  on  programs 
already  adequately  monitored  by  local  governments  and  local  school 
boards,  are  being  used  to  support  them.     In  the  meantime,  if 
councils  niust  be  included  in  this  legislation  they  should  be  at  the 
district,  not  the  school-site  level,  and  they  should  be  strictly 
advisory . 
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Accountability.  Enforcement  and  Data  Collection 

The  federal  government  has  every  right  to  know  how  its  dollars- 
are  being  spent  and  to  require  the  collection  of  data  that  will  help  it 
make  Judgements,     It  even  has  a  responsibility  to  do  so.    One  of  our 
criticisms  of  programs  run  under  YEDPA  up  until  now  has  been  that 
they  have  not  had  to  collect  data  that  is  comparable  across  programs. 
Without  this  it  is  impossible  to  make  comparisons  and  value  judgements. 
Decentralized  decision-making  is  one  thing,  but  failure  to  insist 
on  the  collection  of  similar  data  makes  it  impossible  for  us  to 
evaluate  the  merits  of  what  all  the  decision-making  has  created. 

It  is  interesting  to  me  that  the  education  proposal  before  you 
and  the  employment  and  training  proposals  that  will  be  part  of  the 
same  legislation  are  totally  inequitable  when  it  comes  to  monitoring 
enforcement  and  the  degree  of  program  specificity  demanded  at  the 
federal  level  (see  attached  chart).    The  drafters  of  this  bill 
have  clearly  operated  on  the  assumption  that  the  public  school  system 
needs  more  watching  than  anybody  else.     This  is  an  assumption  to 
which  I  strongly  object.    One  of  the  reasons  public  school  critics 
are  able  to  point  up  every  shortcoming  that  comes  along  is  precisely 
because  public  education  is  so  carefully  monitored.     It  is  only  fair 
that  federal  dollars  going  to  others  be  tracked  with  equal  vigor. 

While  I  respect  federal  concerns  for  accountability,  I  also 
believe  there  are  some  aspects  of  this  legislation  which  clearly 
KO  too  far.     It  is  not  necessary,  for  example,  that  the  federal 
government  tell  states  that  durinR  the  first  year  of  a  program  they 
should  look  at  absentee  rnt.>s  and  the  second  and  third  years  at 
drop-out  rates  and  achivemer.      ..ins.    The    Department  of  Education 
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does  not  possess  all  wisdom  on  precisely  when  certain  indexes 

become  relevant  to  Judgements  of  success.    Nor  do  I  see  why  the 

enforcement  provisions  of  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act 

relating  to  the  suspension  or  withholding  of  payments  to  an  LEA  should 

be  applied  more  stringently  to  programs  funded  under  this  legislation 

than  those  funded  by  any  other.     Discretion  in  the  suspension  of 

payments  should  be  allowed  here,  as  it  is  elsewhere. 

The  charge  put  to  local  education  agencies  to  specifically 

conduct  a  school  competition  for  funds  and  to  specifically  judge 

each  school  plan  in  terms  of  federally  determined  criteria  is.  in  my 

view,  carrying  federal  oversight  too  far.     By  demanding  that  records 

be  kept  on  absenteeism,  drop  outs,  and  achievement  in  basic  skills 

and  employability  skills,  plenty  is  already  being  said  about  the 

purposes  of  the  program  and  the  standards  by  which  success  will 

be  Judged.     It  is  simply  ridiculous  to  put  the  federal  government 

in  the  position  of  possibly  cutting  off  federal  funds  for  failure 

to  meet  school  plan  criteria  like  the  following: 

♦judgement  of  the  quality  of  the  school's  efforts 
to  determine  the  nature  of  the  needs  of  its  students 
and  the  relationship  of  the  needs  of  the  students 
to  the  characteristics  of  the  school's  plan. 

♦judgement  of  the  degree  to  which  the  school's  proposed 
program  uses  all  available  resources,  including  other 
federal  and  state  funds  to  achieve  its  objectives... 

What  this  useless  verbiage  does  it  set  up  a  situation  where  the 

Department  of  Education,  through  State  Education  Agencies,  can  make 

monitoring  and  enforcement  decisions  based  on  some  unspecific  process 

by  which  local  districts  make  decisions.    While  it  is  entirely 

appropriate  to  insist  on  general  goals,  as  reflected  by  the  items  on 
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on  which  data  will  be  collected,  this  leelslation  goes  beyond  that 
in  specifying  precisely  how  those  goals  should  be  arrived  at.  Such 
an  intrusion  is  entirely  inappropriate. 

The  procedure  for  school-by-school  competition  for  funds  is  also 
a  bad  idea.     I  believe  thar  »ost  eligible  schools  will  submit  good 
plans.    This  means  that  an  open  competition  will  simply  force 
LEA'S  and  their  superintendents  to  move  to  criteria  other  than 
merit  in  selecting  schools,  thus  ultimately  turning  the  process  into 
a  demoralizing  exercise  for  teachers  and  principals.    A  superintendent 
ought  to  be  able  to  Insure  quality  by  disqualifying  a  highly  ranked 
school  that  submits  a  poor  plan,  and  perhaps  he  should  have  some 
discretionary  dollars  with  which  to  reward  an  exceptional  school 
of  low  rank,  but  the  system  ought  to  be  as  objective  as  possible 
and  the  best  way  to  do  that  is  to  award  school  grants  through  primary 
reliance  on  ranking  by  poverty. 
Private  Schools 

This  legislation  makes  a  marked  departure  from  federal  precedent  in 
aid  for  private  schools.     It  allows  that  services  be  "provided  through 
direct  grants  from  the  LEA  to  nonsectarlan  private  ^chnnl .  "  Further, 
it  allows  that  if  a  state  of  LEA  simply  has  a  "policy"  of  not  funding 
such  schools  the  Secretary  of  Education  may  bypass  the  state  to  do  so. 
There  is  absolutely  no  need  for  these  provisions.     Parochial  school 
students  are  adequately  provided  for  here  under  the  same  servlces- 
to-students  types  of  provisions  as  exist  in  other  federal  education 
legislation  such  as  Title  I  of  ESEA.     The  federal  government  has  no 
business  providing  direct  grants  to  storefront  operations  to  provide 
educational  services.    That  such  grants  will  lead  to  creation  of 
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"non-sectarian"  schools  that  did  not  previously  exist  is  assured  by 
the  language  which  exempts  these  enterprises  from  comparability  and 
non-supplanting  requirements.    Such  a  provision  will  assure  that  these 
federal  funds  make  up  part  of  the  operating  costs  of  such  schools. 
We  strongly  oppose  this  provision. 

While  these  are  my  main  concerns,  there  are  a  number  of  other 
potential  problems  with  the  legislation  that  the  Subcommittee  should 
consider  carefully.     I  will  simply  enumerate  them  briefly  here,  but 
would  be  willing  to  amplify  on  any  of  them: 

*  the  option  allowing  LEA's  to  determine  schools  eligible 
for  funding  which  have  over  753:  of  their  student  body 
below  the  25th  percentile  in  basic  skills  achievement  is 
problematic.    The  Congress  has  rejected  this  approach 
with  Title  I  at  the  district  level  because  using  achieve- 
ment cut-offs  creates  a  negative  incentive  that  encourages 
schools  to  maintain  low  scores  in  order  to  maintain 
eligibility. 

*  it  is  necessary,  and  it  unfairly  raises  expectation,  to 
award  twice  as  many  planning  grants  as  final  grants.  The 
flawed  open  competition  mechanism  is  what  encourages  this. 
Because  forward  funding  should  enable  advance  determination 

of  the  number  of  schools  to  get  grants,  and  reliance  on  object- 
ive ranking  by  poverty  is  preferable,  by  using  these  two 
indicators  it  should  be  possible  to  award  a  number  of  planning 
grants  that  more  closely  approximates  the  number  of  final 
grants. 

*  the  provision  under  which  districts  can  use  the  CETA  Youth 
Opportunities  Council  as  its  Education  and  Work  Council 
creates  a  confused  situation  in  terms  of  representation. 
The  Education-Work  Council  model  ought  to  be  consistent 
for  all  districts. 

*  supplement  non-supplant  and  comparability  requirement  should 
definitely  apply  only  to  the  school  level.  While  there  should 
be  guarantees  of  no  reduction  in  existing  amounts  of  state 
and  local  aid  in  individual  'schools,  no  attempt  should  be  made 
to  enforce  these  requirements  with  regard  to  individual  pupils. 

*  while  schools  and  LEA's  can  be  required  to  develop  basic 
skills  and  employability  records,  in  consultation  with  prime 
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sponsors  and  Private  Industry  Councils,  these  entities 
should^ot  have  veto  power  over  this  aspect  of  s="ool 

^Ucn;cis"ons'I:'°:H'  """"^  """'ion 
Tch^l  b^^rd,      TK  responsibility  of  duly  constituted 

polS.  '"""^  """"  '=^""^'  'hat 

*  grL'«^'er'"H'',''T""         '"8"^''  ""^^  ""'ill" 

There  are  also  some  important  issues  on  which  the  proposals 
are  lacking.     While  the  single-school  approach  «ay  be  a  good  one. 
by  confining  itself  exclusively  to  that  approach  the  legislation 
makes  it  very  difficult  for  districts  to  set  up  special  supplementary 
services  that  may  involve  a  district-wide  approach.    There  are  no 
guarantees,  for  example,  that  school  staffs  will  be  adequately 
prepared  to  take  on  new  responsibilities  and  get  needed  inservice 
support  once  planning  money  is  used  up.    There  is  no  likelihood  that 
districts  can  build  up  district-wide  counseling  and  placement 
operations  to  take  advantage  of  the  higher  level  contacts  and  clout 
^hat  exists  at  the  district  level.    And.  if  an  alternative  school 
called  for.  how  would  it  be  set  up  when  districts  have 
to  use7     It  is  unlikely  thnt  schools  themselves  will,  or  can  take 
such  necessary  initiatives.     Nor  is  there  provision  for  any  comp 
hensive  outreach  possibilities  that  will  attract  drop  outs  back 


were 
no  resources 


school . 


pre- 
to 


Finally,  while  the  bill  has  its  flaws,  its  general  thrust 
presents  us  with  real  opportunities.    The  federal  government  has 
successfully  taken  the  lead  in  answering  the  special  needs  of  many 
groups  in  education.     It  is  time  to  invest  in  our  problem  students 
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of  Junior  high  and  high  school  age.    These  school  years  are.  after 
all.  the  most  difficult  for  „ny.     They  are  also  the  years  „hen 
failure  Is  most  difficult  to  bear  and  at  the  same  time  most 
telling  in  terns  of  future  success,    why  wait  until  students  drop 
out  before  we  reach  them?    By  reaching  them  earlier  we  can  save  money 


later  on. 


This  bill  is  a  modest  Investment  that  will  begin  the 
effort  to  eliminate  unemployment  as  a  „ay  of  life  for  many  of  our 
young  people.    This  bill  deserves  your  support. 
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TITLE  l-»YOUTII  EDUCATtON  &  TRAINING 
I«d«r«l  Lmvml 

1)  Criteria  for  Individual 
■chool  plana  outlined  In 
ftdcral  laglauo^ 

2)  provlalona  in  CEPA  ■odlfled 
to  remove  dlacretlon  In  the 
vlthholdlng  of  funda,  l.e  • 
fund  withholding  beconea 
Mndatory 


ACCOUNTAfllLITY.  AND  EMKnar»iv>rr 

AND       ■  '  

DATA  COLLgCTIQM 


State  Level 

1)  State  aubmlta  set  of 
asaurancea  to  Secretary  on 
intent  to  cooply  with  the 
law. 

2)  State  submits  plan  to 
Secretary  of  Education 
apecifylng  provisions  for 
monitoring  and  enforcement. 
Theae  are  leRislativclv 
deaignated  to  Include: 

specific  numbers 
of  site  visits; 
elements  considered 
in  nonitorlng; 
provisions  used  in 
complying  with 
enforcement  provisions 
of  CEPA  in  withholding 
or  suspending  funds; 
division  of  responsi- 
bility between  SEA  and 
state  vocAcional 
education  ngcncy,  wlicfe 
applicable; 

review  and  approval  by 
governor . 

SKA  review  (monicorlng  .,nd 
enforcement)  of  i.f.a  efforts 
with  school  proKr.iPiH. 


b) 


c) 


d) 


c) 


TITLE  U^-YOirrH  EMPmVMENT  TRAfMIMC 
Federal  Level 

1)    Secretary  of  Labor  uill 
••tabllah  priBe  aponsor 
performance  atandards  baaed 
on  Job  placement,  job 
retention,  return  to  school, 
program  sanagement  aultable 
to  the  purposea  of  various 
prograaa.    Theae  atandarrf, 
will  be  revl«*H  annually 
depending  on  rhanelng 
performance    ^nd  knowled^P 

2)    Secretary  of  ubor  may 

•ward  incentive  granta  for 
■Peclal  purpose  objectives. 
Renewal  of  funding  la  condi- 
tional on  "acceptable  perfor- 
«aance"  and  "attainment  of 
agreed  upon  goals." 

State  Level 

1)     In  instances  where  the  state 
acts  as  a  prime  sponsor,  the 
provisions  listed  below  under 
prime  sponsor  are  applicable. 


41) 
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4)  SEA  <Uta  collection  fro* 
LEA'S  on: 

a)  abaantMlM  rates; 

b)  dropout  rataa; 

c)  achlavmMDt  boncbaarks 
•Pacific  tiaiog 
•uESeated  for  when  each 
txp«  of  data  ahould 

ba  collected. 

5)  SEA  corractlve  action 
raquirad 

6)  Stata  aubmlta  aiann'.y 

«nal>£.i..     '  '^ta  .o 
S«cratary  it  «Ulucatlon. 


Local  L<vel 

1)  LEA  auat  judge  school  plana 
according  to  federally 
deaigned  criteria  and 
performance  atandards 
relating  to  baaic  akills 
achiavaiant,  dropout  ratea, 
success  in  sllainating 
dlscrlaination  bsrrisra  to 
ssq>loya«nt  and  the  relation- 
ship of  the  school  to  privste 
sector  snd  prine  sponsor. 
Specifics  legislstivelv 
dssignsted  with  regard  to: 

aX  renevsl  of  school 
funding; 

b)  the  use  of  short-term 
or  long-term  gosia; 

c)  insistence  that  a 
school  reconsider  its 
instructional  program. 

2)  LEA  must  ensure  school  plans 
have  major  and  sustaining 
effect  on  achievement, 
retention,  and  employment 
opportunities. 


3)    LEA  must  ensure  compliance  on 

a)  school  aelectlon 

b)  Indentiflcatlon  of 
most  needy  students 
and  provision  of  extra 
services  to  them 
Including  record-keeping 
of  sane; 


Prime  Sponsor  Level 

1)    Programs  must  be  "well- 
designed**  and  "well 
supervised"  focusing  on 
basic  and  occupational 
akills. 


2)    Provisions  must: 

a)  estsblish  locslly  developed 
benchmarks  on  progress 

snd  competencies; 

b)  estsblish  performance 
stsndarda  on  "in-puts** 
such  as  supervision; 

c)  assure  s  sequence  of 
services  in  progression; 

d)  compile  individual 
achievement  records. 
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c)  malntaoAncc  of  flacal 
•f fore; 

d)  guarancae  of  school-level 
coaparablllcy  on  basic 
aarvlcaa; 

e)  guarancaa  of  aon-supplanclng 
of  special  federal,  acace 
and  local  prograa  funda; 

f)  chmc  racial  and  Xlngulacic 
coapoaldoa  of  acboola 
aalarted  la  raflacciva  of 
dlscrlcc*a  ntady  acudenc 
population. 

4)    Cnauring  coordination  with  prime 
aponaora  and  private  industry. 


alter  ^th'ea'JS.rS'r'jeSfi^T  ""'» 
Mr.  Ford. 

Mr.  Ford.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 

It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  see  two  very  dear  friends  at  the  same 
time.  1  am  sorry,  Al,  that  I  was  not  here  when  you  started. 

Dr.  Jefferson  is  a  friend  of  long  standing  from  the  Detroit  school 
^nS:  °^  .outstanding  big  city  superintendents  in  this 
7'  ^"'^^'■'^  ^  his  reactions  to  this 

initiative  because  he  is  going  to  be  describing  here  the  big  city 
school  district  with  whicTi  I  am  most  closely  acquainted.  Please 

iS"ceTaS5te&       ^  *^  -"-'"^^ 

and  watch  this  legislation  so  carefully. 

I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  introduce  Dr.  Jefferson,  and  I 
know  you  are  going  to  appreciate  his  testimony. 

STATEMENT  OF  ARTHUR  JEFFERSON,  PH.  D.,  GENERAL 
SUPERINTENDENT.  DETROIT  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

J}lJ^''''F^''-  '^^^"'^  M'"-  Chairman,  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  Congressman  Ford. 

thi  ri'Zln/ft'iro^^?^'^^"'-  «"Pe""tendent  of  the  school  district  of 
h»fo~Hu  certainly  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear 

before  the  committee  to  react  to  the  President^  youth  initiaUve 
and  especially  to  the  basic  education  and  skills  training  JrSSals,' 
which  as  I  understand  it  as  proposed  and  if  enacted?  are  to  £ 
administered  by  the  Department  of  Education  -  are  to  oe 

th^.n".^t);!  my  written  testimony,  and  I  do  not  intend  going 
through  every  item  of  that  testimony,  but  simply  to  highlight  I  few 

^LiSct  to  hoL  ^'"^  ""''^  ^  testimony,  fnd  wilh 

den^J^outh  initUV?  °'  ''''  surrounding  the  Presi- 

and^Tll^vm,        ""^"^  ^P'^^'"  ^his  committee 

and  tell  you  how  very  severe  the  youth  unemployment  crisis  is. 
il^  are  probably  going  to  be  very  beleaguered  with  statistics  deal- 
ing with  the  really  catastrophic  situation  that  I  believe  exists 
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Having  said  that.  I  do  want  to  add  some  base  of  reality  from  mv 
t'^e^'SS^nf  M- V"'^'"'  ^°  l^?  the  city  of  DetrTand 

cJ  h^f   n      ^u^^"'  ^  ^"^'"'t     P'-obably  somewhat  atypi- 

rp«nit  t  ^""t*^^''  sense  is  true  throughout  this  country  vvith 
respect  to  this  very  serious  problem  of  youth  unemployment 

Pmnlnvmon/^'  u",  ^^''^''^  °^        ^o^^h  who  Currently  seek 

employment  are  unable  to  secure  employment.  When  I  use  that 
figure  of  60  percent,  I  am  only  citing  those  youth  who  do  try  to  find 
work  and  who  are  counted.  I  suspect  that  there  are  ma^y  more 
l?te  utfer'S"^"  ^^^^  J-"-^  swelling\ris 

One  of  our  daily  newspapers,  the  Detroit  Free  Press  over  the 
weekend  ran  an  article  which  cited  that  there  are  more  youlh  in 
jail  in  the  Metropolitan  Detroit  area  than  there  are  in  Federal  job 
^nZ"Jf  sW^""'-  '"'^'dentally,  these  are  youth  in  jail  at  a  cost  of 
some  $18,000  per  person.  I  have  not.  obviously,  been  able  to  vali 
tV^r  validation  would  probably  not  sur- 

I  am  pointing  out  these  dramatic  instances  to  make  the  obvious 
po  nt.  Youth  unemployment  is  terribly  high.  Second,  the  fact  that 
his  society  pays  for  this  level  of  unemployment  and  lack  of  train- 
ing, one  way  or  another,  and  generally  at  the  back  end  of  it  in 
It™' °  '"'^^'•'^e'-ations  we  pay  a  very  dear  price  economically,  but 
?esSurces^^^  ^  tremendous  price  in  terms  of  the  loss  of  human 

.\Lrfi^r  ^^^^  Presidents  youth  initiatives  are  a  response. 
ttnt  L^^''^^!'.  ^  T'-y.  rational,  reasonable,  and  innovative  re: 
sponse  to  a  national  crisis.  I  am  here  this  morning  to  lend  my 
problel  response  in  terms  of  tackling  the  very  serious 

thl  'i-^'L- °u- P^^''  -"".'t  1°"  a  moment  about  our  situation  in 

the  State  of  Michigan  and  the  city  of  Detroit.  I  think  all  of  you 
know  that  our  State  and  our  city  are  dependent  very  heavily  upon 

J^^rST^'u  '^"'•'•^"t  downturn  in  automobi^eT<^ 

duction  has  brought  about  a  devastating  upturn  in  overall  unem- 
ployment in  our  State  and  in  our  city. 

'^t'^  unemployment  upturn  in  the  city  of  Detroit,  I  understand 
IS  about  lO.D  percent  for  whites,  and  is  much  higher  for  non whites 
in  our  city  and  in  our  State.  I  submit  that  this  is  a  very  unparal- 
res,in^"^''°"  "^^^        for  hnmSe 

This  kind  of  a  situation  poses  a  particular  hardship  on  the 
schools  because  we  serve  more  than  80  percent  of  the  economically 
disadvantaged  youth  residing  in  the  city.  But  over  the  past  4  years 

inpH^'i."-  ;  J°  t'y.  t°  '•esP°"d  to  their  mission,  have 

tried  to  intensify  the  efforts  and  focus  on  vocational  trainine  job 
skills,  and  employability  skills  training.  training,  joD 

However,  as  the  economy  lags  and  the  job  market  shrinks  the 
young  people  must  compete  with  older,  more  experienced  adults  for 
even  the  lowest  paying  jobs.  I  submit  to  you  that  if  the  school 
system  programs  are  to  be  successful,  they  need  a  boost  and  the 
kind  of  stimulus  which  I  believe  the  President's  initiative  could 
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.J  r°  ^°  ^  lot  ,.-f  US  who  have  the 

responsibility  of  working  directly  in  the  school  districts,  particular- 
ly in  large  urban  school  districts,  believe  that  even  with  meaeer 
resources  we  have  the  experience,  we  have  the  track  record  of 
trying  to  tackle  the  problem  of  inci  easing  the  level  of  skill  acquisi- 
tion on  the  part  of  our  students,  of  trying  to  make  a  meaningful 
marriage  between  schooling  and  the  world  of  work,  even  though  we 
are  constantly  facing  the  problem  of  moving  from  one  financial 
crisis  to  another. 

In  my  own  district,  for  an  example,  I  have  the  unpleasant  task  of 
trying  to  cut  $9  niilhon  out  of  an  already  inadequate  budget  prior 
to  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year.  My  colleagues  in  other  school  districts 
are  faced  with  similar  problems.  One  could  go  down  the  list  of  the 
Chicagos,  Philadelphias,  the  Washington,  D.C.s,  the  New  Yorks 
and  so  forth.  ' 

Notwithstanding  that  fact,  we  believe  that  we  do  have  the  skills 
we  are  trying  to  mount  programs  that  speak  to  upgrading  the 
basic  skills  of  our  secondary  students,  so  that  they  can  become 
employable,  so  that  they  can  enter  the  job  market  with  a  degree  of 
success.  " 

I  have  tried  to  cite  in  my  testimony  some  of  the  things  that  we 
are  doing  in  the  school  district  of  Detroit  to  try  to  attack  those 
problems  of  upgrading  the  basic  acquisition  of  skills.  I  list  a 
number  of  programs  that  we  have  underway.  Second,  I  try  to  point 
out  that  we  have  attempted  to  bridge  the  gap  between  schooling 
and  the  wor  d  of  work  with  some,  I  believe,  exciting  programs  wit:> 
business,  industry,  and  labor. 

I  mention  the  programs  that  we  have  started  with  the  General 
Motors  Corp.,  with  the  Burroughs  Corp.,  and  with  a  number  of 
others  under  the  umbrella  of  a  general  thrust  that  we  call  "New 
Direction.  New  Direction  is  a  partnership  between  labor,  business 
and  education  in  our  city.  I  submit  to  you  also  that  there  are 
similar  efforts  going  on  in  other  urban  school  districts  that  I  am 
aware  of  throughout  this  country. 

I  make  that  point  to  underscore  the  fact  that  there  are  some,  I 
have  heard,  who  believe  that  we  are  not  ready  and  capable  of 
taking  advantage  of  the  President's  initiative  if  enacted  into  law  I 
take  exception  to  that.  I  think  we  are  ready.  I  think  we  have  laid 
foundations  in  many  instances  whp-e  we  are  ready  to  take  advan- 
tage of  some  of  these  if  this  program  is  enacted  into  law,  and 
appropriations  are  granted  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

1  also  want  to  make  the  point  that  we  accept  our  responsibility 
tor  aiding  and  mitigating  the  youth  unemployment  crisis.  However, 
1  believe  that  our  success  is  directly  dependent  upon  an  increased 
dollar  commitment  which  I  believe  must  flow  from  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  school  districts. 

The  school  district  should  have  the  fiexibility  where  appropriate 
to  extend  programs  and  activities  that  show  promise  of  enhancing 
the  employability  of  youth.  Funds  for  improving  the  employability 
Of  youth  must  be  new  funding,  I  believe,  over  existing  specially 
funded  programs.  ^  ^ 

I  have  finally  two  or  three  comments  to  make  with  respect  to 
what  has  been  proposed,  as  I  understand  it,  by  the  administration 
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to  which  I  would  hope  this  subcommittee  would  give  some  serious 
consideration. 

My  analysis  of  the  legislative  specifications  of  the  youth  initia- 
tive leads  me  directly  to  the  conclusion  that  the  goal  of  the  admin- 
istration's Youth  Act  of  1980  can  best  be  met  by  incorporating  into 
the  legislation  the  following  provisions  and  conditions. 

One,  with  respect  to  the  formula  funding,  we  in  Detroit  are  very 
inuch  in  favor  of  a  concentration  formula  similar  to  the  title  I 
ESEA.  We  believe  that  funds  should  be  forward  funded  and  grant- 
ed to  the  local  educational  agencies  on  a  noncompetitive  basis.  We 
think  the  needs  are  there  so  that  it  should  be  on  an  entitlement 
basis  similar  to  title  I,  and  not  on  a  very  devisive  competitive  basis 
as  sotne  other  programs  are. 

Two,  we  are  also  not  in  favor  of  local  competition  for  planning 
grants.  By  that  I  mean,  once  a  district  is  eligible,  we  believe  that 
there  ought  to  be  dollars  made  available  for  planning.  When  we  get 
to  the  implementation,  I  happen  to  believe  that  it  is  not  necessarily 
bad  to  have  some  competition  for  implementation  portions  of  the 
grant,  but  not  for  the  planning  portion. 

If  we  have,  by  way  of  a  specific  example,  100  schools  that  are 
eligible,  I  believe  that  there  ought  to  be  dollars  made  available  for 
planning  for  those  100  schools,  even  though  in  the  final  analysis 
only  50  ot  those  schools  may  eventually  receive  implementation 
dollars. 

Three.  I  believe  that  there  ought  not  to  be  any  stipulations  that 
require  local  districts  to  provide  for  matching  funds  in  this  pro- 
gram. I  say  this  in  light  of  my  experience,  and  the  experience  that 
I  know  exists  in  other  school  districts.  If  matching  funds  are  to  be 
provided,  it  will  create  an  undue  hardship,  and  probably  will  mean 
that  Some  districts  will  not  be  able  to  participate  in  the  program  at 
all  because  their  general  funds  simply  will  not  allow  for  any 
matching. 

With  respect  to  allocation  of  formula  funds  and  State  administra- 
tion of  vocational  education,  I  believe  that  all  dollars  should  fiow 
from  the  Federal  Government  to  the  local  educational  agency.  This 
75-25  split  with  set-aside  moneys  flowing  through  the  State  voca- 
tional education  system,  in  my  judgment,  ought  not  be  included  as 
a  part  of  this  legislation. 

From  my  experience,  all  too  often  it  has  been  our  school  district's 
experience  that  State  educational  agencies  serve  only  as  an  addi- 
tional bureaucratic  layer  which  the  local  school  district  is  forced  to 
relate.  Geographical  appropriations,  matching  fund  requirements, 
and  numerous  administrative  procedures  and  reporting  require- 
ments are,  in  my  judgment,  hindrances  that  the  school  districts 
face  when  dealing  with  State  administrated  programs. 

To  be  very  direct,  I  think  the  Detroit  Public  School  System 
should  be  and  is  the  best  judge  of  the  basic  and  vocational  needs  of 
its  students  and,  therefore,  is  the  appropriate  agent  to  administer 
100  percent  of  the  funds  to  which  we  are  entitled.  Obviously,  I  am 
extending  that  to  any  recipient  school  district  by  using  the  exam- 
ple of  Detroit. 

I  heard  Mr.  Shanker  speak  to  the  issue  of  the  advisory  councils. 
Most  Urban  school  districts  have  a  variety  of  councils  where  there 
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persons  to 
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IThc  prepared  statement  of  Arthur  Jefferson  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Arthur  Jefferson,  General  Superintendent,  Detroit 

PuBuc  Schools 

The  Detroit  Public  School  System  recognizes  that  unemployment 
is  a  tragedy  for  everybody,  but  it  is  especially  tragic  for  young 
people  who  reside  in  urban  areas  like  Detroit.     Detroit's  young 
people  make  ud  a  "fringe"  society  that  lives  on  the  edges  of  the 
economy  and  for  whom  economic  opportunities,  for  all  oractical  pur- 
poses, do  not  exist.     Because  of  the  City  of  Detroit's  dependencv 
on  the  automobile  industry  and  the  downturn  not  only  in  the  auto 
industr"  itself,  but  also  a  downturn  in  the  "support"  industries  as 
well,     the  economic  hardships  are  almost  unparalleled  in  the  nation. 
Detroit's  adult  unemployment  now  hovers  around  9  percent  while  the 
national  average  is  6.2  percent.     Youth  unemployment  in  Detroit 
averages  about  40  percent  as  compared  to  32.50  percent  nationally. 
Unemployment  among  young  Blacks  is  even  worst  with  the  rate  at 
62%  in  the  Detroit  area.     The  economic  and  employment  conditions  of 
the  City  poses  a  particular  hardship  on  the  schools  in  that  Detroit 
Public  Schools  serves  81%  of  all  young  people  living  in  Detroit 
hous^lds  where  the  head  of  the  family  is  jobless  and/or  relies  on 
some  type  of  public  assistance  for  survival. 

Detroit  young  people  between  the  ages  of  14  and  21  mirror  the 
situations  that  exist  within  their  families.     These  youth  are  in 
and  out  of  school,  employment,  unemployment  and  are  battered  by 
aggregate  economic  conditions.     They  also  suffer  from  the  effects  of 
race  and  sex  discrimination.     As  has  been  demonstrated  time  and 
again,  a  positive  correlation  exists  between  .student  achievement 
and  socio-economic  conditions.     The  chart  on  page  2  shows  that  nearly 
70%  of  Detroit  public  school  youth  identified  as  economically  dis- 
advantaged scored  below  national  norms  in  reading  and  math.  The 
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percentage  of  students  scoring  below  national  norms  becomes  in- 
creasingly greater  at  the  secondary  level.     It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  at  the  secondary  level,  made  up  primarily  of  Black 
youngsters  age  14  to  19,  the  unemployment  rate  stands  at  62.4 
percent. 


Number  and  Percent  ot  Title  I  and/or  Article  3  Eligible 
students  Below  National  Norms  in  Detroit  Public  Schools. 
1979  -  1980 


Detroit  Public  Schools 


Grade 
Level 


Enrollments 


Reading 
Skills 


Percent 


K 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
B 
9 
10 
11 
12 


17,179 
19,797 
19,797 
18,720 
16,901 
15,745 
16,428 
10,852 
9,734 
8,323 
6,809 
4,922 
3,994 


9,059 
9,669 
11,023 
10,358 
10,049 
10,742 


11 
9 


648 
517 
8,537 
8,002 
6,176 
4,528 
3,674 


53 
48 
55 
ZZ 
59 
68 
71 
88 
87 
91 
91 
92 
92 


Mathematics 
Skills 

6,830 
7,316 
10,770 
11,343 
10,780 
11,068 
11,609 
9,799 
8,790 
8,232 
6 
4 
3, 


353 
612 
742 


Percent 

40 
37 
54 
61 
64 
70 
71 
90 
90 
93 
93 
94 
94 


TOTAL 


169,201 


112,982 


67 


111,244 


If  problems  associated  with  the  economy,  employment  and 
achievement  of  disadvantaged  youth  were  not  enough  to  deal  with, 
Detroit  schools  faces  a  nine  million  dollar  deficit  for  the  79-80 
school  year.     This  deficit  is  the  result  of  a  carryover  deficit 
from  the  78-79  school  year,  inflation,  new  contract  settlements 
for  employees  and  other  mandatory  costs  which  exceeded 
budget  projections.     The  Detroit  School  District,  like  so  many 
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other  large  urban  districts,  grapple  with  balancing  the  budget  despite 
decreasing  operating  revenues. 

A  rather  bleak,  depressing  picture  has  been  painted  here  r 
however,  the  Detroit  Public  Schools  Systen,  has  reason  to  believe 
that  it  is  moving  toward  a  renaissance-a  renaissance  that  will 
surge  ahead  with  the  tull  implementation  of  the  President's  Youth 
Education  and  Employntent  Initiative.     This  renaissance  has  been 
so  encouraging  that  the  school's  accomplishments  have  been  the 
subject  of  a  weekly  series  in  one  of  the  country's  largest 
newspapers.  The  Detroit  News  (see  accompanyin  re-s  art.<clo  ir.  the 
Appendix).     A  brief  presentation  of  the  Detroit  schools  accon-- 
Plishnents  vill  illustrate  the  nature  and  extent  of  this  improved 
school  management  and  performance  that  has  been  dubbed  "renaissance. - 
In  doing  so  it  will  become  evident  how  critical  the  need  is  for 
a  comprehensive,  yet  manageable  youth  employment  nrt>grar«  that 
will  support  and  not  fragment  the  School's  current  efforts, 
especially  in  the  area  of  basic  skills. 
STUDENT  ACHIE\'EMKOT 

Each  year,  the  Michigan  state  Department  of  Education  tests 
all  fourth  and  seventh  oraders  in  reading  and  mathematics.  For 
the  first  time  in  fall  of  1979,  the  test  was  mandated  for  grade 
ten.    The  scores  for  our  Detroit  students  indicate  marked  improve- 
ment over  last  y^'s  scores.     An  analysis  of  the  test  results 
indicate  a  significant  gain  in  the  number  of  students  who  mastered 
75*  or  more  of  the  objectives  of  the  Michigan  Educational  Assess- 
ment program  (MEAP) .     Though  the  scores  earned  by  10th  graders 
are  somewhat  disheartening,  it  is  anticipated  that  ne>.t  year's 
assessment  results  will  show  marked  improvement  once  special 
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attention  is  focused  on  specific  objectives  tested  and  students 
and  teachers  gain  experience  with  the  MEAP. 
Cr.  Y  WIPE  READING  PROGRAM 

All  Detroit  elementary,  middle  and  special  education  schools 
are  now  using  a  City-vlc?p  Reading  Management  System  called  DORT- 
an    acronym  for  Detroit  Objective  Reference  Tests.    DORT  is  a  reading 
program  with  comrmr.  skill  obj-ctives  for  each  grade  level.  The 
program  measures  proficiency  in  selected  skills  with  carefully 
developed  tests.     Once  a  student's  weaknesses  are  identified,  the 
teacher  provides  instruction  designed  to  strengthen  and  prjmote 
skill  development.     Profiles  are  maintained  for  each  class  so 
that  the  teacher,  the  students  and  parents  will  know  the  progress 
of  each  child.     The  innovative  DORT  program  is  now  in  its  fourth 
year  of  operation  and  has  provided  a  positive,  challenging  means 
of  contributing  to  improved  student  achievement. 
DETROIT  HIGH  SCHOOL  PROFICIENCY  PROGRAM 

When  the  Detroit  Board  of  Education  approved  the  Detroit 
High  School  Proficiency  Program  in  August,  1977,  the  expectation 
was  that  this  effort  would  be  a  major  contribution  to  the  improve- 
ment of  teaching  and  learning  for  Detroit  Public  School  children 
and  youth. 

Pilot  testing  of  the  program  began  this  spring.     Full  program 
implementation  begins  in  September.     The  June,  1981  class  will  be 
the  first  class  required  to  pass  a  proficiency  test  prior  to 
graduating. 

The  Detroit  High  School  Proficiency  progr2un  is  not  a  pilot 
or  experimental  program  but  is  a  long-range  instructional  program. 
It  is  designed  to  improve  the  learning  of  fundamental  skills  and 
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to  guarantee  to  students,  parents,  prospective  employers,  and 
the  conm,unity-at-large  that  our  graduates  are  proficient  in 
reading,  writing  and  mathematics  skills. 

Undergirding  the  Proficiency  Program  are  a  series  of  gradu- 
ation modifications  adopted  by  the  Central  Board  of  Education  in 
June  of  1977.     These  modifications  were  implemented  in  an  effort 
to  improve  senior  high  school  offerings  and  thereby  prepare  students 
more  realistically  for  their  roles  as  consumers  and  citizens.  High 
school  graduation  requirements  have  been  modified  to  include 
vocational  Exploration,  Health  Education,  Consumer  Education,  Basic 
Law,  Corrective  Reading  and  Mathematics,  Outside-of-School  Experi- 
ence, and  Career  Guidance. 

ALTERNATIVE  EDIiraTTnM 

Students  at  all  levels  in  the  Detroit  Public  Schools  are 
provided  with  alternative  vehicles  for  learning.     Four  secondary 
Schools  provide  specialized  programs  geared  to  individual  needs 
of  students: 

.Cass  Technical  High  School  offers 
intensive  studies  in  28  programs  in 
Art,  Business,  Home  Economics,  Music, 
Performing  Arts,  Science  and 
Vocational  Technology 

.Aero  Mechanics  High  gnhnni  ^uiit  and 
equipped  to  offer  specialized 
instruction  and  hangar-shop  experience 
leading  to  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration certification  in  powerplant 
and  airframe  technology. 
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.Community  High  School,  located  on 
Wayne  State's  campus,  uses  community 
resources  wherever  possible  and 
offers  curriculums  not  available  in 
other  Detroit  high  schools  to 
approximately  300  students  each 
semester,     its  theme  is  "The 
Classroom  Cannot  Be  Our  World-Rather , 
the  World  Should  Be  Our  Classroom." 
.Renaissance  High  School  opened  in 
fall  1978  with  200  ninth  graders  and 
200  tenth  graders  who  had  demonstrated 
exceptional  academic  talent.  Eleventh 
graders  will  be  admitted  this  year. 
The  sciences  and  humanities  are 
stressed  in  Renaissance  High's  college 
program. 

Alternative  programs  for  middle  and  elementary  school  students 
include: 

.Magnet  Middle  Schools  that  serve  more 
than  4,000  students  grades  five  through 
eight.     Programs  are  child-centered  and 
activity  oriented. 

.Region  4  Open  Elementary  and  Middle 
Schools  provide  a  British-style, 
structured,  individualized  small  group 
program.     Parents  are  active  partici- 
pants as  volunteers  and  supporters  in 
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the  instructional  program 

.Burton  International  School  which 
serves  elementary  students  from  across 
the  city.     The  multi-cultural,  multi- 
ethnic ,  multi-lingual  program 
serves  400  students  representing 
18  ethnic  groups . 

.C.L.  Goliqhtlv  Education  Center,  which 
is  jointly  operated  by  the  Wayne 
State  University's  College  of  Edu- 
cation and  the  Detroit  Public  3chools 
and  serves  120  children  in  kindergarten 
through  the  third  grade.  Students 
selected  to  provide  a  classroom  balance 
of  racial,  sexual,  and  socioeconomic 
backgrounds.     College  students  are 
provided  with  teacher  training  and 
valuable  research  experiences. 

.Bilingual  Education-The  Detroit 
Public  Schools  bilingual  staff  began 
the  1978-79  school  year  with  six  weeks 
of  intensive  workshops  which  provided 
training  in  team  teaching,  English 
language  development,  and  in  assessing 
and  developing  special  programs  to 
meet  the  needs  of  middle  and  high^ 
school  bilingual  students. 
These  workshops  also  led  to  the 
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development  of  a  series  of  curriculum  and 
administrative  guides  in  multi-cultural 
education  related  to  the  Arabic,  Armenian, 
Black,  Chaldean,  Chinese,  Cuban  and  Mexican 
cultures,  the  involvement  of  parents,  the 
teaching  of  English  as  a  Second  Language, 
the  teaching  of  Spanish  language  arts,  and 
bilingual  mathematics  and  science. 

A  recently  completed  survey  revealed  some 
5,000  students  coming  from  homes  where  a 
language  other  than  English  is  spoken 
primarily,    of  these  students  over  4,300  vere 
eligible  for  bilingual  services.    They  rep« 
resent  some  70  different  languages. 
.Vocational  Technical  Edun...^„,c^^,^^^^^.  ^^^^ 
will  mark  the  opening  of  the  first  five 
Detroit-area  Vocational  Technical  Centers 
designed  to  provide  occupational  adult  training 
in  addition  to  employability  skills  training. 
Area  Center  #1  is  located  in  the  Detroit 
Medical  Center  and  will  offer  job  training 
in  the  health  occupations.     The  other  four 
centers,  when  opened,  will  provide  job 
training  in  the  Arts,  Transportation, 
Business,  Construction  Trades, 
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Pood  Management,  Aerospace,  just  to 
name  a  few.    Economic  analysts  predict 
that  11,500  new  jobs  will  be  available 
in  the  Detroit  area  within  the  next 
few  years.    The  Detroit  Public  Schools 
has  initiated  several  new  progreuns  to 
better  prepare  students  to  assume 
rewarding  careers  in  business  and 
industry : 

Fifty-five  additional  programs 
in  senior  high  schools  have 
been  approved  for  State 
Vocational  "Added  Cost"  Funding 
for  the  1979-80  school  year. 
This  will  expand  state-approved 
vocational  courses  to  2400  addi- 
tional high  school  students. 

Our  nationally  recognized  Future 
Homemakers  of  America/Home 
EconomicB  Related  Occupation 
Clubs,  have  been  expanded  in  all 
of  our  senior  high  and  to  four 
middle  schools.    Membership  is 
open  to  all  students. 

The  Consumer  Education 
Progreun,  required  to  all  ninth 
grade  students,  is  in  operation  in 
all  senior  high  schools,  and  has 
completed  its  first  year. 
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Forty-two  additional  cooperative 
vocational  student  stations  in 
auto  mechanics,  commercial 
foods,  electronics,  as  well  as  in 
other  occupations  have  been  de- 
veloped for  the  1979-80  school 
year . 

NEW  DIRECTIONS 

New  Directions  is  a  series  of  partrjcrshio  programs  initiated 
in  1978  with  the  encouragement  of  City  of  Detroit's  Economic 
Growth  Council.     The  programs  provide  a  means  for  business  and 
industry  to  help  close  the  gap  between  the  world  of  education  and 
the  world  of  work.     During  the  past  year,  the  programs  have  been 
varied  and  challenging: 

.Detroit  Pre-Employment  Training  Center, 
funded  primarily  by  General  Motors  and 
operated  by  70001,  Ltd.,  opened  in 
January,  1979.    over  1600  high  school 
seniors  spent  four  weeks  at  the  Center 
learning  attitudes  and  skills  necessary 
for  success  in  the  heavy  industry 
environment. 

The  Center  has  been  equipped  with  a 
stimulated  assembly  line,  and  students 
even  spend  one  week  working  on  an  afternoon 
shift  from  3:00  to  11:00  p.m.  Student 
intern  program  at  Smith,  Hinchman,  and 
Grylls-Detroit*s  largest  architecture 
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and  engineering  firm-and  a  General 
Motors  high  school  counselor  intern 
program  completed  a  third  year  of 
operation  this  year.     These  programs 
were  expanded  this  year  by  offering 
student  internship  opportunities 
at  other  firms  and  by  expanding  the 
General  Motors  internship  to  include 
high  school  vocational  education 
teachers.     During  1980.  student  intern 
and  co-op  programs  were  implemented 
with  General  Motors  serving  high 
achieving  math  and  science  students 
and  with  Burroughs  Corporation 
serving  students  highly  motivated  to 
pursue  careers  in  computer  technology. 
The  Detroit  Diesel  Allison  Division 
of  General  Motors  hosted  a  pilot 
'*Classrooms  in  Industry"  program,  and 
Manufacture's  Bank  sponsored  a  Current 
Events  Quiz  and  a  Scholarship  Program. 
In  keeping  with  the  New  Directions  thrust,  the 
Business  Education  Department  has  expanded  its 
business-industry  school  involvement  during  the 
1979-80  school  year. 

Office  and  distributive  education  co-op  programs 
have  worked  closely  with  more  than  600  area  busii 
firms-an  increase  of  more  than  ten  percent  ove' 
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last  year.     Co-ops  in  these  jobs  have  earned 
a  record  $2,800,000. 

Youth  Employment  Pro^)pr^^^^^.  i .  3 
nation  of  funds  provided  through  CETA,  Title  I 
and  School  District  monies,  the  District  has 
provided  work-experience,  job  counseling  and 
skill  training  to  more  than    6,000  youth. 
(See  Appendix  for  detailed  description)  These 
programs  have  enabled  the  School  District  to 
provide  preparation  and  training  for  the  work 
world  that  far  exceeds  what  could  have  been 
accomplished  in  the  absence  of  special  monies. 
It  is  our   anUcipaUon   that  during  the  coming 
years  the  District  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  tap  additional  resources,  human  and 
financial,  and  step  up  our  attack  on  the 
youth  employment  crisis. 
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The  School  District  ha.  «.unted  a  wide  array  of  programs  designed 
to  iaprove  the  acquisition  of  not  only  bai  .c  skills  but  skills  in  job 
seeking,  job-getting  and  job  holding,    so  far  reaching  have  been  the 
school,  efforts  and  improvements,  students,  staff  and  parents  h^v-. 
characterixed  the  .chool.  as  being  "reborn".     But  all  concerned  know 
that  this  -renaissance-  does  not  go  far  enough.     The  numberr  of  low- 
•chieving  students  are  still  too  high.     The  youth  unemploionent  rate 
is  still  alarmingly  high.     Moreover,  de.pite  our  New  Directions  and 
Vocational  Technical  programs,  students  are  unserved  or  underserved. 
Por  example,  current  CETA  youth  programs  (yetp,  yccip,  yiepp,  isywep) 
serve  approximately  6,000  of  the  more  than  24,000  students  that  could 
benefit  from  systematic  training  and  preparation  for  the  work  world. 
Detroit  area  employers  are  begging  for  young  people  who  have  oral 
and  written  crmmunication  skills,  a  reliable  work  record,  and  are 
willing  to  work  his/her  way  up  in  the  labor  force. 

The  School  District,  though  financially  strapped,  has  made  the 
most  of  the  limited  resources  that  are  becoming  more  scarce  as  time 
passes.     The  District  is  therefor-  looking  to  the  President's  new 
Education  and  Employment  Initiative  for  assistance  and  support.  The 
cosrmi-cmen-  to  the  youth  Detroit  school,  serve  is  clear.     An  increased 
dolU,:  cc^itm^nt  to  be  provided  as  a  part  of  the  new  Basic  Education 
and  Skiia  Training  Legislation  „iii  ensure  that  students  most  in  need 
will  continue  to  be  served.     Another  one-third  of  Detroit  Public 
School  youth  heretofore  unserved  or  underserved  stand  to  benefit  the 
most  from  the  increase  in  quality  and  quantity  of  basic  education  and 
employment-related  opportunities. 
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For  the  »9.t  part,  Detroit  Public  School,  is  encouraged  by  the 
Proposed  youth  Initiatives  legislation  presently  emerging  fro.  the 
White  House.    One  of  the  ao.t  important  involvements  is  that  of  the 
local  school  district.     A  complementary  role  for  the  schools  is 
essential  if  the  youth  employment  crisis  is  to  be  mitigated.  An 
analysis  of  the  legislative  specification,  of  the  Youth  Initiative 
leads  me  to  believe  that  the  goal  of  the  Administration's  Youth  Act 
of  1980  can  best  be  met  by  incorporating  into  the  legislation,  the 
following  provisions  and  conditions: 
With  respect  to  the  funding  formula: 

•Detroit  Public  School,  i.  very  much  in  favor  of 
a  concentration-like  formula  similar  to  Title  I- 
ESEA.     Funds  should  be  forward- funded  and  granted 
to  the  LEA  on  a  non-competitive  basis.  The 
District,  however,   is  not  in  favor  of  local  school 
competition  for  planning  and  implementation  grants. 
Instead  funds  should  be  granted  to  all  eligible 
schools  where  significant  needs  exist  subject  to 
the  availability  of  funds.     To  have  the  local 
schools  compete  against  one  another  is  devisive, 
raises  false  hopes,  and  produces  a  political 
climate  that  precludes  making  wise  and  fair  funding 
decisions.     Detroit  Public  Schools  is  in  favor  of 
the  LEA  making  school  selections  up  front  based  on 
e  prescribed  eligibility  criteria.     Once  the  iden- 
tified schools  develop  effective  plans  and  per- 
formance standards  designed  to  meet  the  basic  and 
employment  skill  needs  of  low-achieving,  limited- 
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English  speaking  handicapped  or  otherwise  needy 
students,  they  would  receive  funds  commensurate 
with  the  needs  eicpressed. 

•Most  important  is  a  provision  that  permits  funds 
to  be  awarded  to  districts  as  direct  grants  with 
no  matching  funds  required,     in  light  of  our  own 
poor  fiscal  outlook,  matching  fund  requirements 
from  our  general  fund  would  impede  if  not  elimi- 
nate altogether  full  participation  in  the 
education  department's  new  Youth  Initiatives. 
With  respect  to  allocation  of  formula  funds,  and  State  Administra- 
tion of  Vocational  Education: 

•All  dollars  should  flow  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  the  LEA.     The  75/25  split  with  set-aside 
monies  flowing  through  the  State  Vocational 
Education  System  is  not  recommended.     It  has  been 
this  school  district's  experience  to  have  the 
SEA  serve  only  as  an  additional  bure.i  uretic 
layer  with  which  the  LEA  would  have  v.c  relate. 
Geographical  appropriations,  matching  fund  re- 
quirements and  numerous  administrative  procedures 
and  reporting  requirements  are  hindrances  that 
the  School  District  faces  when  dealing  with 
State-administered  programs.     Detroit  Public 
Schools  is  the  best  judge  of  the  basic  and  vo- 
cational needs  of  its  students  and  therefore  is 
the  appropriate  agent  to  administer  100%  of  the 
funds  to  which  we  are  entitled. 
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The  LEA  and  not  the  State  should  be  the 
•»ole  agency*  responsible  for  the  administra- 
tion grant  funds  earmarked  for  vocational 
education. 

With  respect  to  the  Education  -  Work  Council; 

-The  School  District  recognixes  the  need  for  an 
advisory  body  in  developing  and  implementing 
the   artninistration's  youth  Initiatives,  however. 
Within  the  Detroit  Public  Schools  there 
operates  a  plethora  of  advisory  councils.  Some 
are  voluntary;  some  are  mandatory?  some  are  even 
court-ordered.    To  create  yet  another  advisory 
council  could  serve  to  duplicate  and  fragment 
existing  efforts.    LEA's  should  be  allowed  to 
utilixe  an  existing  advisory  council  especially 
when  goals  and  objectives  are  compatible  and 
are  closely  aligned  with  those  of  the  Administra- 
tion's. 

The  Detroit  Public  Schools  i,  willing  to  accept  its  responsi- 
bility for  providing  students  with  an  educational  foundation  of  atti- 
tudes, skills  and  knowledge  upon  which  productive  lives  can  be  built. 
Alternative  settings  and  a  variety  of  strategies  make  it  possible  for 
many  of  our  young  people  to  learn  successfully.     However  different 
settings  and  strategies  are  costly.     Pull  implementation  of  the  new 
Youth  Initiative  will  provide  the  resources  necessary  to  build  upon 
and  expand  existing  programs  that  have  served  to  create  -a  renaissance" 
of  learning  in  our  schools. 

Alliances  with  business  and  industry  are  a  reality  in  the  netroit 
School  System.    The  mechanisms  for  increased  emphasis  on  basic 
education  and  skills  training  are  already  in  place.    We  need  only 
the  full  implementation  of  the  education  department's  Youth 
Initiative  legislation  that  guarantees  school  distri.^ts'  flexi- 
bility in  planning,  increased  financial  s'lpport  and  assistance  for 
as  long  as  the  needs  exist. 
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APPENDIX  A 


How  do  vou  soell  Renaissance? 

 1 

D-E-T-R-O-l-T  

P-U- 

B-L-l-C^— 

S-C-H-0-0-L.S — 

A  Continuing  Series 
_  ADoearing  Sundays  and  Mondays. 
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What  mict  a  student  tuceiafut?  What  makes  a  achool  work? 
Jgam steps  are  the  Detrott  mibllc  Schools  taking  to  create  this 


renaissance  of  leamtno?  Well  answer  these  questions  and  more  In 


School  Dlati.ct  of  the  City  of  Detroit 
Youth  Caploywent  ProgrAM 


Stefflna 

^ascription  of  Pioqrui 

Basic  Skills 

ConDOnent 

Counseling  Coeiponsnt  | 

NAME  OP  PROGJIAM  t 
Youth  Incsntlv*  Cntltla 
Mnt  Pilot  rro)oct 

riMOtNC  SOURCE  t 
CCTA  -  Tit la  IV 

FUND INC  LEVEL  t 
Thxii  qrAAta  totaling 
539, 062 

DUMTION  OF 

CRANT  t 
jMMry  1,  1979 

JufM  10,  l9an 
NO.  OP  STUDENTS 
SCRVLU  1 
6000 

1  rroj«ct  Dlractor 

1  Jtetelnlstratlva 
AaalatMt 

)  Junior  AdBlnlatra 
tiva  JUalatanta 

20  Couna«lora 

20  Mork'Study 
A«alat«nta 

12  Sacratarlra 

Projact  la  ucalgnvd  to  provlda 
aubaidlzad  work  aiipcrlancaa, 
auppla««ntal  counaallnq  and 
on-th«-Job  aupcrvlalon  for  all 
atudanta  allqibla  to  p«ctlcip«ta 
th«  project. 

Taat  tha  faaaibility  of  ^uarantea- 
Inq  part-tl««  MployMnt  during 
tha  school  yaara  to  16-19  yaar 
old  acorKMically  dltadvantaqed 
youth  who  ara  wUllnq  to  raturn 
to  hiqh  achool. 

Taat  whathar  or  not  joba  can  b«  a 
■cans  of  decraaalnq  tha  tchool 
dropout  rata, 

Aaalat  atudenta  In  davaloplnq  com- 
p«tanclea,  hablta  and  attltudaa 
aaaantial  to  auccaaaful  Mploy- 
■ant . 

Icaa  daalqnad  to  rasadlata 
acadaalc  daf Icianciaa. 
Tutorial  h«lp  ia  providad 
to  thoaa  atudanta  who  aarn 
poor  9rad«a  or  anhlblt 
daficianclaa  In  raadlnq, 
Mth  and  othar  acadaailc 
arcaa  If  the  naad  an  lata. 

J.    •    ♦  ' 

counaalora  pravida    caraar  counaal- 
inq  and  caraar  guldanca  to  VIEPP 
atudanta.    counaallng  alaa  to 
davalop  undaratandln9  of  currant  and 
projactad  occupational  opportunltiaa 
and  broadan  tha  partlclpanta  parcapt- 
Ion  of  tha  tforld  of  Work. 

o 

H 
X 

I 
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school  Dittrlot  of  tha  City  of  Detroit 
Youth  eaployMnt  Progroas 


KAMI  or  PROCRAH  i 
YCTP   -   Youth  tmpk>Y 
<«nt  (  Training  projact 
rtlNDING  SOURCE  i 
CCTA  -  TltlB  IV 

FUNDING  IXVEL  i 

DURATION  or 
CAANT  t 
10-1-79  to  9-30.80 

NO.  or  STUDENTS 
SCRVCU 
300 


Proqraa 
Staffing 


I  Proiact  Olracti^r 

3  Taachar  Co*ordl 
na  tor • 

3  work  Study 
AS*  1  ttanca 

3  School  Sarvlcr 
Aat latan ta 

I  Sacratary 

4  Clark  Typtat 


Description  of  Progru 


Thraa  hundrad  atudanta  ba- 
twaan  tha  agat  of  16  and  19 
anrollad   in  Northarn,  Cantral 
and  Southaaatarn  racalva 
•arvlcat  daalgnad  to i 

Provlda  aconoalcally  dlaadvan 
tagad  atudanta  with  p«ld  work 
aiparlancaa  at  aalactad  altaa 

throughout  tha  city 

Provlda  apacial  couniallng 
that  will  davalop  akllla  and 
attltudaa  conduct va  to 
•uccaaaful  work  axparlancaa. 

Provlda  caraar  awaranaaa  and 
caraar  davalopaant  axparl- 
ancaa  daalgnad  to  aid  atudanU 
In  Baking  Inforaad  caraar 
cholcaa 


Btalc  Skills 

Component 


Ho  Basic  skllla  Coaponmt 
aa  auch.     Studanta  ara 
achadulad  for  ragular 
high  school  offarlnga. 
Basic  akllla  coaponant 
not  chargad  to  tha 
pro)act . 


Counaaling  CoapoiMnt 


4  74 


Counaaling  lo  conductad  by 
Chrvalar  Laarnln^.   inc.  Studanta 
racalva  flva  houra  of  counaaliag 
par  waak.     Counaaling  focuaaa 

on  t 

<aklll  davalopaant 
•«ork  attltudaa 
•caraar  davalopaant 
■■aklng  caraar  choicaa 
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School  Diatrlct  of  tha  City  of  Datxoit 
Youth  Caploymant  Programs 


MAMt  OP  PROGRAM 

yccir 

rUNDING  SOURCE 
CiTA  -  Tltl«  IV 

nWDING  LCVEL 

DURATION  OP 
CHANT 

10-01-19  to  9-10-80 

NO.  or  STUDENTS 

senveu  i 

1(0 


Prog ran 
Staffing 


2  Work  study 
Aailatanta 

2  Sacratarlai 


D«acrlption  of  Program 


Cllglbla  atudanta  anrollad  it 
Cantral.  Coolay,  Nackantla, 
Northwaatarn  and  flva  addi- 
tional ichoola  to  ba  aalaotad 
racalva  larvlcaa  daalgnad  toi 

TO  aid  atudanta  In  lairnlng 
■kill!  ralatad  to  tha  aalnta- 
nanca  and  rapair.   and  upkaap 
of  ichool  facilltlaa. 

To  aiilct  itudanti  In  undar- 
itanding  tha  natura  and  axtant 
of  thatr  Intaraati  and  capa- 
bil itlai 

TO  proaota  undar atand Ing  of 
Mork  habita  and  attltudaa 
aiaantlal  to  auccaaaful  aa- 
ployaant 

TO  davalop  coapatanclaa  that 
Mill  aid  youth  in  aaklng  tha 
tranaltlon  into  adult  aaploy- 
lant  altuatlona 


Baalc  SKilla 

Cotponent 


Studanta  racalva  biilc 
Inatructlon  aa  i  part  of 
ragulir  ichool  offarlnga. 
Not  chirgad  to  tha 
projact . 


Counaaling  Conponant 


Studanta  racalva  counaaling  and 
InforMitlon  ralatad  to  caraar 
job  aaaklng,  and  job-holding 
bahavlor.     Thay  «iao  racalva  ica- 
daalc  counaaling  to  Inaura  noraal 
prograaa  In  tha  ragular  claaarooa 
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NAME  OP  PROGRAM 
MliSdla  School 
Mork  Study 
PUNDZNG  SOURCE 
TltU  X 

PtMDING  LEVEL 
SMO,77S 

DURATION  OP 
GRANT 

Uptmabmt  1919  thru 

August  1980 

NO.  OP  STUDENTS 

SERVED 

750 


I  Olrvctor 

5  Tiaehor/COiinMlora 

6  S«er«tarlaa 


O««crlptlon  of  Proqran 


rourtatn-yaar  dd  Titla  l  alddla 
ichool  youth  ara  offarad.  aa  a  aup- 
port  aarvlca.  *n  opfwrtunlty  to  work 
UfMJar  cloaa  auparvlalon  and  with 
aatra  counaallng  In  ordar  to  liyrova 
th«ir  acadaalc  and  aaplratlonal  la- 
vala  and  ancoura,.  tha.  to  contlnua 
in  achool  through  high  achool  gradu- 
ation.   SpacificaUy.  tha  prograa 
alKS  to  anhanca  tha  anrolla^a*  ara> 
da.ic  parfom*nca  by  improving  thair 
aair-concapt,  claaarooa  attandanca 
and  providing  acadaaically  ralatad 
aaploynant, 

A  paid  work  axparianca  ia  built 
around  acadaaically  ralatad  aaploy- 
»ant.  on-tha-Job  auparviaion  in 
group  aaaaiona.    Tutorial  training, 
acadaaic  raMadiation  and  carwar  a«- 
ploration,  uaing  workahopa  and  t«- 
lactad  viaita  to  collagaa  ana  indua- 
try  ara  alao  oCCarad. 


B«alc  Skilia  Componan 


ApproKinataly  fifty  parcant 
oC  tha  participating  atudanta 
ara  anrollad  in  a  Titla  X 
raading  or  Mth  laboratory. 
Xntanaiva  davalopMnt  of 
MthaMtica  and/or  raading 
akilla  ara  parauad  flva  (S) 
claaa  parioda  par  w«ak. 

All  othar  participating  atu> 
danta  racaiva  raading  and  or 
Mth  akilla  to  facilltata 
thair  involvaiMnt  aa  tutor* 
ara.    Thaaa  akilla  ara  pro> 
vldad  by  tha  Niddla  School 
Work  Study  counaalor  on  an  in- 
dividual baaia  or  aMll  group 
aaaaion.    Tutorial  akilla  ara 
alao  davalopad  in  two  Saturday 
workahop  aatting.  5  houra  In 
langth. 


Counaallng  Conponcnt 


Studanta  ara  counaalad  to 
aaaiat  thas  in  davalopinq  a 
coapatibla  paar  group  rala- 
tionahip,  a  poaitiva  rala- 
tionahip  with  adulta.  and  In 
Mking  a  aaooth  tranaition  to 
high  achool. 


NAME  OP  PKOCWiM 
Mb  Up«r«din« 

rU'lUNG  SOURCI 

■oard 

Titla  X 

PIMOXNG  LSVBL 

■OMTil  -  |51S,»0 

TltU  X  -  I247«1S0 
DUMTXON  OP 
GMNT  , 
i^ptrntmr  1919  Uiru 
A«»9uat  19M 
MO.  OP  STUOeNTS 
8CKVB0  2 
Ai'ProxlMtaly  50O-60C 
Turnovar  occura  ganc 
r^lly  thraa  tiMa  a 
y«ar.  Oonaaquantly, 
l.tOO  atudanta  ara 
••rvad. 


1  Diractor 

1  Job  Coordinator 

14  Vaachar 

Coordinator 

2  Sacratariaa 


®*^**S2LK^5i'}*^'  °'.'!;"  C^^y  Detroit 


Daicriptlon  of  ProgrM 


Oropouta  and  potantlal  dropouta  ara 
aaaiatad  in  raturnins  to  raqular 
•chool  or  aoMa  othar  typa  of  train- 
ins  prograa,  and/or  antarinq  tha 
world  of  work. 

EnroUaaa  ara  providad  with  a  ra- 
ducad  load  or  raqular  claaaaa,  con- 
tarancaa,  occupational  information, 
P*id  work  ajqiarianca,  job  placaaant 
and  rollow-up  aarvica. 

ApproKiaataly  (00  atudanta  ara  an- 
roUad  in  tha  program  in  aavan- 
taan  hiqh  tchoola.    Thoaa  anrol- 
laaa  tor  whom  Titla  i  waqaa  ara  pro- 
vidad work  a  maiimum  or  20  houra 
P«r  waak  for  aiqht  waaka  at  JJ.XO 
par  hour. 


Baiic  Skill!  Coinponant 


Individualitad  and  amall  qroup 
inatruction  ia  usad  to  raM- 
diata  baaic  akilla.    Thia  ia 
carriad  out  by  tha  taachar/ 
couaalor  aa  naadad. 

Ttia  atudant'a  daily  achadula 
includaa  ona  (1)  clock  hour 
pariod  par  day  with  tha  Job- 
Upgndinq  taachar/counaalor. 
Thia  tima  allowance  facili- 
tataa  ramadial,  inatructional 
and  counaalinq  aupport. 


Couniallng  Componant 


Intanaiva  counaalinq  ia  carriad 
out  to  aaaiat  atudanta  in  tha 
•raa  of  paraonal  davalopMnt« 
daciaion  makinq  akilla  and 
caraar  davalopmant  and  optiona. 
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APPENDIX  C 


Detroit  News 
February  22, 


1980 


pudget  plan  rejected 


ftrCHnmtULQsii 


^The  Dttroit  Board  of  Bdocatlon'i  FUunce  Com- 
mittee mkt  SQpt  Arthur  JfBttWh  tack  to  the 
mwing  board  list  night  to  flad  ntv  wqrs  to  Bfke 
mp  a  proposed  S9>millioD  defldt  in  the  school's 
aperatlng  budget  for  the  rear. 
t  The  coamlttaa,  vhlch  iadndca  an  the  school 
ward  Mmbara,  rejected  Jefferson's  list  of  U  pro- 
90Md  cuts  in  eipanditurea  for  the  remainder  of 
|he  year,  and  told  him  to  cone  an  with  a  list  of 
Utematlves. 

;f  JimmON  warncd  the  boaid  that  any  delw 
Ml  make  it  necaasaiylo  make  lanar  reductions 

Sstar  within  tha  board's  tUimillion  operadat 
dget,  and  that  any  ahemative  reductions  axe 
ely  to  have  aa  even  more  direct  impact  on  De. 
woUschools.' 

;  His  new  list  of  Cits  wiU  te  oaasid«ed  at  a 
«edal  meeting  of  tha  committee  to  to  called  * 
4»>toblyneit  week— ^Chairman  Damaau  Stew- 
State  Uw  rsqinires  a  balanced  budget  lefferson 
blamed  the  shortage  on  an  unexpectedly  large 
M^t  carryover  finm  last  year,  infiation  and  the 
ml  contract  with  the  Detroit  Federation  of  TcKh- 
,«r9,  which  exceeded  the  enoont  budgeted  tot 
'iBBchersalariesL 

^>  He  odd  prqjeetad  mcpaDdituna  it  tha  pnaent 

»tewilltopM23mUUou. 

^TheMvotecameattheasdorastsraySH-hour 
Meeting  In  which  doaans  ef  idbpol  bus  aidea  and 
ilareits  berated  Jeftoaod  aid  board  memben  and 
protested  the  propoaals. 

•  •  *~  - 
.  IW  tOUDCiT  PKOTliVi  came  frooi  transporta^ 
Rion  aides,  who  rtde  school  buses  each  day  to  help 
ftaeporder.  Uying  off  aU  240  of  them  was  one  (2 
jMnrson's  proposals.  That  would  save  the  district 


Also  crttidted  was  a  proposal  to  discontinue 
■suing  bus  tickets  for  high  school  students  to  get 
to  school  and  back,  nils  would  save  an  estimated 
tMOO.000. 

ingry  aides  repeatedly  challenged  the  superin- 
tendent and  board  memtors  to  ride  the  buses 
thmsdves  before  th^  decide  that  aides  are  un- 
necessary. 

Other  speakers  said  cutting  bus  tickets  would 
hurt  those  who  can  least  afford  It  (bus  tickets  are 
given  to  students  whose  families  arepoor). 

Freda  Benton,  president  of  the  Detroit  FMera- 
tion  of  teprofeaslonais.  to  which  the  bus  aides 
belong,  warned  the  committee  that  **vindAlUm 
will  run  rampant"  if  the  aides  are  removed,  and 
that  tha  board  will  to  hit  lyy  many  lamlts  result- 
ing Itomviolanoe  on  the  busei  t 

Wyw^  CMTKllHofthe  cuts  came  from  a  letter 
to.  Stewart  from  the  League  ol  Women  Voters' 
education  committee.  It  was  read  by  Joyce  Heffer 
'  imn.  who  heads  the  Leag^  Committee. 

Mrs.  Hefferaan  suggnted, several  altenutive 
methods  of  trimming  the  budget,  including  a  ban 
on  out<of-<tate  travel  by  school  board  memtors. 

Sto  drew  chean  when  she  said  of  school  bus 
aides: 

Thqr  are  needed  or  they  are  not  needed.  If  they 
ws  not  needed,  they  should  to  ffred.  not  laid  off 

The  finance  committee  njected  a  motion  by 
School  Board  President  Gecnrge  Bell  that  Jeffer- 
son's list  to  approved  except  for  the  bus  aide  and 
'tas  ticket  proposals. 

Then  it  approved  a  motion  by  member  Joan 
Oacki.  Region  6  board  '■h*<nnsn.  to  send  back  the 
fhole  package. 

.  Voting  with  the  au^ty.  Chairman  Stewart  rfr 
marked: 

*Tf  rm  going  to  Jail  for  two  items.  I  might  as  well 
fo  to  jaU  fcf  tha  whole  hog.** 
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lenSSTn^'''^'^"  °f        ^-tlemen  for  excel- 

neSes  toSther'"'"'"'  "^'"^^'^        ^"««tion  both  wit- 

Go  ahead,  Mr.  Ford. 
Mr.  F9RD.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

7th^rd'AowtKofh^ade?"'       ^  ^^^^'"^  ^^^^^^      ^^e  4th. 
Dr.  Jefferson.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Ford.  If  Detroit's  share  of  these  new  funds-if  we  ever  ^Pt 

thP  K«c  ;  now  this  year  our  10th  grade  students,  are  tested  in 
tl  ?K  hSi  r^^'  P^M'^^la'-ly  reading  and  mathemati,?.  Sese 
^nfh      A        °^  academic  program.  We  could  use  thP 

10th  grade  assessment  results  to  identify  those  vniino^^™.^„Vf  I 
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nnSf"  uf  J?""®  considering  title  I  in  the  last  Congress  we  had 
considerable  discussion  of  the  Detroit  situation.  Mr  E  develoS 

Mmr.M  t'^T?  *"  "e™  toW  that  it  was  verv 

Sr.K^  ^^u  ^'i^'l?^  P^^^  °f  attendance  of  the  chUdre^^wfth  the 
needs  than  the  statistics  that  may  have  or  may  not  have  bif  bS 

I  don't  know  how  many  school  districts  are  able  to  do  this  anH 

Tv^t^^r  f  V'':^u^'"?"^^«  ^hen  we  talk  about  L  Sg  testi^c  foJ 
any  kind  of  distribution.  But  would  vou  fppl  that  ?m  u 

Stth-eSt^^^h^^^^^^^^^^ 

I  thinf  tJaf  ^n^'V^lf '  l^^^^  l^^^  '^""^^  be  given.  First  of  all. 
fJJllv  „5  1  '^l'^  about  using  the  1970  census  data  would  be 
totally  not  relevant  to  the  situation  as  it  currently  exists  Second 

da't^'LZrt°of  oufslr  ^^^^  -ing^he  tse5me"nt 

uata  as  part  ol  our  State  assessment  proffram  nrovidPQ  nc  «fi<^u  « 

much  more  valid  indicator  of  where  the'SsTe  oPoSr  yoli- 

:L^°,"ouKth"iL^I™  ^'^"""^  i^'Sal'Jy' 
Dr.  Jefferson.  That  is  right 

Dr'j^rEKS^r  We^^^^^^^  have  in  Detroit? 

Mr.  Ford.  How  many  junior  high  schools' 
Dr.  Jefferson.  About  68 

di^fded'?„"£  f8Kra''di^t?l?£"M'  Si^!^t 

tive  plan  from  each  of  tho  SO^ome  schools  tLt  have  ?hisTaSet 
population,  the  junior  high  schools  and  the  high  scSs  and  then 
wh^»,  /.r^  "^^y  *?u^PP^y  ^"^^  of  subjective  judSii?St  as  tS 
:r'su^ci:XT£:^''''       ^^^•^^  ^^•^^  ^^^^^  indTobab^litV° 
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What  is  your  guess  on 'how  long  it  would  take  you  to  shuffle  the 
papers  to  decide  which  schools  you  are  going  to  put  the  program 
in?  That  is  if  no  neighborhood  or  parental  group  got  mad  because 
they  thought  you  were  passing  them  over,  and  no  school  board 
member  on  the  central  board  had  a  special  interest  in  a  particular 
school  he  or  she  wanted  to  protect. 

If  you  took  all  the  politics  out  of  it,  how  long  would  it  take  you  to 
go  through  that  kind  of  a  process  with  ho  interference?  I  state  it  in 
that  kind  of  a  hypothetical,  and  see  people  in  the  room  laughing 
because  we  know  that  it  just  does  not  work  that  way. 

If  teachers,  PTA's,  community  groups,  members  of  your  board 
and  your  regional  boards  all  stayed  out  of  it,  how  long  would  it 
take  you  to  shuffle  that  out  and  figure  out  where  your  targets  are 
going  to  be? 

Dr.  Jefferson.  It  would  take,  Congressman,  a  considerable 
period  of  time. 

Mr.  Ford.  Ic  is  practical  to  go  about  it  in  that  fashion  in  a  city 
the  size  of  Detroit? 

Dr.  Jefferson.  It  is  not  the  most  ideal  way,  no. 

Mr.  Ford.  You  have  how  many  regional  boards  in  the  city? 

Dr.  Jefferson.  Our  district  is  divided  into  eight  regions,  and 
each  region  has  a  five-member  elected  board.  So  we  have  40  region- 
al board  members.  The  chairpersons  from  each  of  the  regions  serve 
on  the  central  board,  so  we  have  that  eight  members  on  the  central 
board,  and  the  other  five  are  elected  at  large.  So  we  have  a  13- 
member  central  board,  8  of  whom  are  chairpersons  from  the  re- 
spective 8  regions,  and  the  other  5  are  elected  at  large. 

Mr.  Ford.  Under  your  structure,  would  you  be  able  to  process 
competitive  plans  from  individual  school  buildings  from  those 
school  buildings  to  the  central  board  without  going  to  the  regional 
board? 

Dr.  Jefferson.  No. 

Mr.  Ford.  So  that  is  an  additional  step  that  you  would  be  forced 
to  take  if  the  plan  that  originates  from  the  building  is  automatical- 
ly into  that  additional  step  before  you  can  get  to  the  central  board. 

Dr.  Jefferson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Erdahl. 

Mr.  Erdahl.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  add  my  thanks  to  both  Dr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Shanker  for 
excellent  testimony,  as  you  properly  described  it,  Mr.  Ch^iirman, 
but  also  for  some  disturbing  statistics  and  prospects  as  we  look  at 
youth  unemployment.  Obviously,  it  is  at  a  disastrously  and  undesir- 
able level  in  places  like  Detroit  and  other  large  cities. 

First  of  all,  for  Mr.  Shanker,  I  refer  to  a  couple  of  the  things  that 
you  mentioned  during  your  testimony.  You  said  the  unemployed 
tend  to  be  ^'identifiable."  You  implied  that  the  statistical  results 
are  predictable.  So  we  have  this  even  into  the  junior  high  level. 

Could  you  elaborate  a  little  bit  more  now  that  you  have  touched 
on  it?  How  in  the  world  are  we  going  to  deal  with  that  in  this 
society  where  we  have  early  identifiable  problem  situations,  pre- 
dictable results  of  unemployment,  of  crime,  of  cost  to  individuals 
and  society,  and  we  don't  seem  to  be  able  to  coordinate  and  do  the 
proper  things  about  it? 

4  w  ; 
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Mr.  Shanker.  It  is  very  clear  in  the  junior  high  schools.  When 
you  start  in  the  early  grades,  we  know  from  studies  that  were  done 
with  Head  Start,  even  when  the  child  arrives  in  school,  and  even 
arrives  in  a  preschool  program,  that  there  are  already  considerable 
differences  in  terms  of  the  use  of  language.  There  are  some  stu- 
dents who  arrive  with  a  head  start. 

Then  you  have  the  beginnings  of  formal  instruction.  By  the  time 
you  get  to  junior  high  school,  something  else  sets  in.  That  is,  you 
now  have  a  student  who  has  been  told  that  he  or  she  can  learn,  but 
did  not  learn  in  the  first  grade  or  the  second,  or  the  third,  or  the 
fourth,  or  the  fifth,  and  it  is  now  the  sixth,  seventh  or  eighth 
grade. 

You  now  have  a  student  who  has  gone  through  all  those  years 
without  learning.  First,  you  have  a  sense  of  failure  on  the  part  of 
the  individual,  a  belief  that  has  been  built  in  through  experience, 
"I  can't  do  it.  I  can't  make  it."  Second,  you  have  the  problem  of 
materials.  It  is  one  thing  to  take  a  6-year-old  child  and  give  him 
materials  that  contain  one,  two,  and  three  letters.  But  try  to  do 
that  with  a  child  who  is  as  tall  as  we  are,  and  who  is  already  in 
many  ways  an  adult,  try  to  find  any  materials  with  a  few  letters, 
)r  a  few  words  that  will  preserve  any  sort  of  interest  and  that  will 
.  ot  be  viewed  as  baby  stuff  and  rejected  as  being  immature  and 
Ci  ildish. 

'^hat  you  frequently  have  in  the  middle  school  is  a  pattern  of 
adju  tment  on  the  part  of  these  youngsters.  One  adjustment  is  not 
to  CO.  ^  to  school.  Another  one  is  to  come  to  school,  and  sort  of  sit 
in  the  ick  and  sleep,  or  look  through  a  comic  book,  and  sort  of 
informa.  /  say  to  the  teacher,  "You  leave  me  alone.  I  will  leave  you 
alone."  But  you  try  to  get  that  child  to  do  something,  and  you  will 
get  a  real  blowup  because  by  that  time  the  child  acts  as  though  he 
or  she  is  a  cripple  and  you  are  asking  them  to  compete  in  the 
Olympics,  and  they  are  not  prepared. 

You  get  another  pattern,  and  that  is  the  constant  blowup  of  the 
child.  The  feelings  of  anger  of  being  placed  in  an  impossible  situa- 
tion of  constant  embarrassment. 

At  the  same  time,  of  course,  these  children  are  in  classes  with 
children  who  are  making  it,  and  the  teacher  is  expected  to  work 
with  the  child  who  is  somewhat  ahead,  and  the  child  who  is  aver- 
age, and  these  students  who  have  fallen  way  behind,  and  to  per- 
form in  that  sort  of  three-ring  circus. 

These  students  are  identifiable.  You  could  get  teachers  and  prin- 
cipals; you  could  get  just  about  any  group  to  go  in  and  look  and 
see,  develop  a  set  of  simple  objective  standards  and  there  would  be 
very  little  disagreement  as  to  who  they  are. 

I  think  that  there  would  also  be  agreement  that  we  have  had 
middle  schools  and  high  schools  now  for  a  long,  long  time,  and  we 
have  had  problems  like  this  for  a  long,  long  time.  I  think  there  is 
pretty  adequate  agreement  tliat  given  the  present  resources  and 
the  present  structure,  these  children  are  really  abandoned. 

What  we  need  here  is,  first,  an  awareness  on  the  part  of  the 
school  system  that  this  is  a  group  that  cannot  be  neglected.  But  we 
also  need  means.  To  me  it  is  a  terrible  shame  that  instead  of  doing 
something  to  beef  up  the  public  school  so  that  it  can  handle  this 
problem,  we  decide  instead  to  set  up  a  publicly  funded  alternative 
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school  system.  We  wait  until  it  is  too  late,  or  much  later,  instead  of 
reaching  in  early  enough. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  if  we  reached  these  young- 
sters early  enough-don't  wait  until  they  are  16  and  drop  out 
Don  t  wait  until  there  is  a  crime  committed.  Don't  wait  until  they 
are  a  statistic.  Reach  them  as  early  as  you  can,  identify  that  there 
IS  a  problem,  and  give  them  some  of  the  individual  help  that  they 
need  for  a  short  period  of  time,  and  then  they  will  be  able  to  make 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  earlier  you  can  identify  the  youngster 
and  do  something  so  that  that  youngster  is  able  to  follow  in  main- 
stream with  everyone  else  the  cheaper  it  is  going  to  be  in  terms  of 
dollars,  the  more  successful  it  is  going  to  be  in  terms  of  getting 
that  person  to  function.  Our  failure  to  institute  programs  like  this 
within  our  regular  schools  has  been  expensive  both  in  human  costs 
and  in  money  costs,  because  later  on  you  spend  a  hell  of  a  lot  of 
money  and  you  get  much  less  bang  for  the  buck. 

Mr.  Erdahl.  Thank  you. 

I  think  you  made  a  proper  emphasis  on  the  early  detection, 
training,  and  prevention.  We  know  eventually  what  happens  to 
many  of  those  young  people. 

You  have  already  touched  a  bit  more  on  the  idea  of  the  alterna- 
tive schools,  and  1  would  like  to  ask  a  question  I  had  there  On 
page  I  of  your  testimony,  Mr.  Shanker,  you  made  a  point  that  I 
underscored  You  say  in  the  middle  of  the  page,  "The  burdens  and 
risks  lie  in  the  administrative,  governance,  and  recordkeeping  re- 
quirements which,  in  this  bill,  are  very  great." 

Are  you  implying  by  that  that  maybe  we  ought  to  look  at  exist- 
ing structures,  such  as  title  I,  title  II,  or  something  else,  rather 
than  launching  out  on  new  seas? 

Mr  Shanker.  Yes,  I  would.  I  would  urge  that  you  look  at  the 
last  three  pages  of  the  testimony.  If  you  go  to  three  pages  from  the 
back,  the  chart  that  says  "Accountability,  and  Enforcement  and 
Data  Collection,  in  the  column  on  the  lefthand  side  those  are  the 
requirements  m  the  proposal  that  are  on  the  education  side.  On 
the  righthand  side,  on  the  top  of  that  it  should  say  "Labor."  So  we 
would  have  education  on  one  and  labor  on  the  other 

If  you  will  notice,  at  the  Federal  level,  criteria  for  school  plans 
are  actually  outlined  in  the  legislation.  Whereas  on  the  labor  side, 
them  '^'"^  ^""^  "        ^""^^^  flexibility  and  annually  revising 

As  you  go  down  these  pages,  what  you  see  is  that  what  you  are 
doing  on  the  one  side,  the  labor  side,  is  creating  a  great  deal  of 
lexibihty,  and  maybe  what  you  want  to  do  is  tighten  up  there  a 
iittle  bit  and  find  out  what  is  going  on.  On  the  other  side,  the 
school  where  there  is  already  by  State  mandate  and  existing  Feder- 
al niandates  under  titL  I  and  other  provisions,  a  tremendous 
number  of  requirements  for  reporting  and  accountability,  what  you 
do  IS  add  layer  upon  layer. 

I  \yould  ask  that  the  provisions  of  both  be  equal,  and  that  they  be 
sensible.  I  think  that  where  you  have  few  standards,  you  ought  to 
raise  them.  Where  you  have  got  a  lot  of  them  already,  you  ought  to 
leave  them  alone.  I  think  that  in  the  schools  you  have  got  quite  a 
few  already.  &  h 


There  is  one  thing,  by  the  way,  that  I  would  think  we  ought  to 
look  into,  and  we  don't  now  do,  which  perhaps  would  give  us  some 
help  over  a  period  of  time  in  monitoring  what  it  is  that  we  are 
about  here. 

I  received  a  phone  call  a  few  weeks  ago  from  the  high  school  that 
my  children  go  to.  It  was  a  very  interesting  call.  It  was  a  call  from 
the  guidance  office,  and  they  said:  *'Did  your  son  graduate  from 
high  school  last  year?"  I  said,  "Yes."  They  said:  *'We  would  like  to 
know  what  he  is  doing  now.  If  he  is  in  college,  let  us  know  what 
college,  or  is  he  working." 

I  told  them,  and  I  asked,  "Why  are  you  doing  this."  They  said, 
**Most  of  our  kids  go  to  college,  or  some  of  them  are  working.  But 
some  of  them  are  sort  of  lost.  They  don't  know  what  they  are 
doing.  We  make  it  a  policy  to  call  6  months  later  to  find  out,  so 
that  we  can  reach  out  and  help  some  of  those  youngsters." 

If  there  is  an  additional  piece  of  information  that  maybe  our 
schools  ought  to  have,  it  would  be  some  kind  of  system  as  to  where 
are  some  of  the  students  after  they  leave,  and  to  maintain  some 
monitoring  for  a  period  of  time,  so  that  we  will  have  some  notion 
as  to  what  we  have  done,  what  we  have  accomplished.  Also,  that 
we  have,  perhaps,  some  sort  of  record  as  to  who  still  ought  to  be 
reached,  and  still  needs  some  type  of  assistance. 

Mr.  Erdahl.  Thank  you. 

Maybe,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  using  more  of  my  time,  but  if  I  could 
have  a  second  round  or  make  one  more  observation  to  Dr.  Jeffer- 
son. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Erdahl.  I  did  have  more  questions  for  you,  but  perhaps  we 
will  have  a  second  round  here. 

You  mentioned  a  couple  of  things  that  really  struck  me.  You 
started  talking  about  the  fact  that  we  too  often  forget  about  people 
who  live  on  the  edges.  Whether  this  is  an  economic  edge,  a  social 
edge,  or  a  geographic  edge  of  some  kind,  it  is  a  good  thing  for  us  to 
remember. 

Then  you  mentioned  that  you  were  faced,  along  with  your  ad- 
ministrative staff,  with  a  $9  million  cut.  I  am  going  to  throw  out 
two  very  broad  questions:  With  18  percent  inflation,  where  in  the 
world  are  you  going  to  cut  and  still  educate  the  kids  that  you  have 
been  charged  to  educate? 

The  second  point  is  even  a  more  startling  thing  that  struck  me. 
You  talked  about  the  fact  that  in  certain  communities,  such  as 
Detroit,  you  have  an  unemployment  rate  of  62  percent  among 
young,  black  youth.  What  in  the  world  is  going  to  happen  to  our 
cities  and  our  society  if  this  intolerable  high  level  of  unemploy- 
ment is  allowed  to  continue,  and  even  perhaps  increase? 

Dr.  Jefferson.  I  wish  I  had  definitive  responses  or  solutions  to 
ooth  of  those  questions. 

On  the  $9  million  question,  I  suppose  I  feel  a  little  lucky,  as 
opposed  to  some  of  my  colleagues,  when  you  talk  about  Chicago 
where  it  is  much  more  than  $9  million.  Mr.  Shanker  s  home  dis- 
trict, I  think  that  it  is  $151  million,  or  whatever.  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  it  is  $28  million,  if  I  read  correctly  in  the  Washington 
Post. 
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The  point  of  it  is,  I  feel  somewhat  lucky  in  comparison  with 
respect  to  the  3>!)  million.  But  in  response  to  v-c  =tion  when 
you  have  already  cut  to  the  bone.  When  So  prrcer*  <  Tne  dollars 
that  you  spend  goes  into  personnel  costs,  in  o  ler  ■  significant 

reductions  in  expenditures  you  have  to  touct  c  mel  costs 

We  are  having  to  move  into  some  areas  oi  ,  '  supplies 

reducing  certain  auxilliary  services.  We  are  tryn  nke  sure 

that  we  don  t  have  a  direct  impact.  Anything        ^,  ,pact  on 

the  classroom,  but  you  delay  maintenance  reqii-st  ilfilling 
maintenance  requests.  I  have  been  able  to  come  wiu  illy  $7 

million  of  that  $9  million.  The  other  $2  million,  I  don,  where 
1  am  going  to  get  them  from.  That  is  the  task  that  I  ai,  "  to  be 
working  on  as  soon  as  I  return  to  the  district. 

On  the  second  question,  unless  this  Nation,  all  of  us  face  up  to 
the  problem  of  the  high  unemployment,  and  we  stop  b  uiiing  each 
other-I  will  say  very  directly,  I  know  there  is  a  feeli.ivr  that  the 
public  schools  have  not  done  the  job.  When  I  talk  to  m^  colleagues 
and  1  can  speak  for  myself,  we  accept  the  responsibiJi'  for  trying 
to  do  a  better  job  as  far  as  helping  students  develop  h  ncy  skills 
But  1  would  submit  to  you  that  over  the  vears,  if  you  luwk  carefully 
at  what  has  happened,  particularly  in  "ur  urban  center,  we  have 
been  asked  to  do  more  and  more. 

This  is  not  a  copout.  It  is  a  statement  of  fact.  We  have  been 
asked  to  do  more  and  more  in  our  public  schools.  The  mission  has 
become  blurred  A  few  of  us  are  trying  to  go  back  to  what  in  the 
hell  It  IS  that  the  public  schools  were  created  for  in  the  first  place 

tven  though  a  lot  of  things  that  we  are  being  asked  to  do  now 
are  very  laudable.  There  is  no  question  about  it,  they  need  to  be 
them  °"'        'luestion  is,  who  generally  has  the  responsibility  for 

The  fact  is  that  this  society  is  going  to  pay  for  the  unemploy- 
ment, the  loss  of  human  resources  in  this  Nation.  In  my  State,  for 
?Q§;r^i  V  J"^^        concrete  example,  in  the  message  for 

19SU-81  by  the  executive  branch,  there  were  only  three  areas 
where  there  were  significant  increases  proposed.  The  leading  one 
was  in  corrections.  I  am  sure  that  this  is  speaking  to  a  realistic 
problem  within  our  State,  but  the  fact  of  it  is  that  some  of  us 
would  argue  that  if  you  put  that  money  up  front  in  dealing  realisti- 
cally with  the  young  people,  you  would  not  have  to  be  dealing  with 
It  in  our  correctional  or  other  socially  destructive  ways 

Mr.  Erdahl.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Williams. 

Mr.  Williams.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 

I  came  to  the  committee  hearing  about  a  half-hour  ago  at  the 
end  of  Dr.  Jefferson  s  testimony.  I  am  sorry  to  have  missed  all  of 
your  testimony.  Doctor,  and  particularly  grieved  to  have  missed  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Shanker. 

As  a  teacher,  I  have  enjoyed  membership  in  and  have  paid  dues 
to  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers,  and  the  Montana  Feder- 
ation of  Teachers  since  the  early  1960's.  So  I  am  pleased  to  see  you 
here  today  and  to  know  of  your  general  support  for  the  bill  al- 
though 1  notice  that  part  of  your  testimony  says  that  the 'bill 
contains  serious  flaws. 
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I  am  wondering  if  your  support  for  the  bill  extends  to  it  even  if 
those  flaws  are  not  corrected,  Mr.  Shanker? 

Mr.  Shanker.  I  think  the  need  is  so  great  that  the  answer  would 
be  yes,  but  I  think  if  these  changes  are  not  made — the  flaws  are 
just  very,  very  serious. 

If  you  provide  money  for  a  program,  and  you  saddle  it  with  so 
many  problems,  additional  burdens  on  the  public  schools  which  are 
not  placed  on  other  agencies  which  have  to  deliver  comparable 
programs,  I  think  what  you  are  doing,  you  are  moving  in  the  same 
direction  to  exacerbate  a  problem  that  already  exists. 

If  you  add  all  these  additional  burdens  on  the  public  schools,  and 
then  have  agencies  that  are  competing,  in  a  sense,  running  similar 
programs— If  you  put  all  the  burdens  on  one  side,  when  it  is  all 
over,  you  know  what  the  headlines  are  going  to  be.  The  headlines 
are  going  to  be  that  those  that  did  not  have  to  meet  those  obliga- 
tions, don't  have  to  follow  these  rules,  are  going  to  look  terrific, 
and  the  agencies  that  are  saddled  with  all  the  rules,  namely,  the 
public  schools,  are  going  to  look  miserable.  I  would  think  twice. 

On  balance,  because  of  the  problem,  I  would  support  it.  But  I 
think  the  flaws  are  so  serious  that  it  would  be  pretty  disastrous  if 
it  went  through  without  some  changes  in  these  particular  areas. 

Mr.  Williams.  One  of  the  flaws  which  you  mentioned,  and  I  am 
sure  some  members  of  the  committee  fear,  is  that  the  bill  allows 
that  services  be  provided  by  direct  grants  from  LEA's  to  nonsectar- 
ian  private  schools.  Would  you  expand  some  on  your  objection  to 
that? 

Mr.  Shanker.  Let  me  just  say  very  simply  that  the  private 
schools  are  not  going  to  be  subject  to  the  same  accountability 
standards,  reporting,  and  Federal  regulations  that  the  public 
schools  are,  or  State  regulations.  No  matter  what  requirement  you 
put  in,  that  is  not  going  to  happen. 

You  do  not  have  the  same  certification  and  licensing  standards 
for  personnel.  You  do  not  have  requirements  of  due  process  for 
students.  I  do  not  have  to  underline  for  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee the  fight  that  took  place  recently  on  the  question  of  IRS 
exemption  for  private  schools  that  seemed  to  fail  to  meet  provisions 
with  respect  to  civil  rights  obligations. 

The  fact  is  that  the  private  school  lobby,  both  at  the  National 
and  State  level,  has  enough  political  clout  to  get  out  from  under 
meeting  these  obligations,  and  the  public  schools  do  not  have  that. 
So  if  you  set  up  a  system  whereby  grants  go  to  these  private 
schools,  you  are  really  again  doing  the  same  thing. 

You  are  saying  to  the  public  schools,  "You  do  this,  but  you 
cannot  expel  students  and  you  cannot  suspend  them.  You  integrate 
your  classes  and  provide  for  the  handicapped.  Take  care  of  your 
bilingual.  Hire  certified  people,  and  live  up  to  your  State  laws  with 
respect  to  labor  relations,  health  codes,  and  everything  else." 

Then,  turn  around  over  here  and  fund  a  school  that  does  not 
have  any  of  those  things.  How  can  you  justify  it? 

Mr.  Williams.  Dr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Shanker  in  part  of  his  submit- 
ted testimony  states  that  the  Government,  or  at  least  the  drafters 
of  this  legislation  seem  to  operate  under  the  assumption  that  the 
public  school  system  needs  more  watching  than  other  elements  in 
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this  society,  and  he  strongly  objects  to  that.  Do  you  share  his 
concern  and  objection  to  that? 

Dr.  Jefferson  ^^/'■*5["'y,  ^  would  share  the  position  taken 
and  articulated  by  Mr.  Shanker  that  we  do  have  at  the  Federal,  at 
the  State  level,  and  even  at  the  local  level  in  some  instances, 
highly  structured  accountability  systems. 

that  whenever  a  new  program  is  proposed  at  the 
Federal  level  to  the  degree  that  we  can  accomplish  the  objectives- 
1  recognize  that  there  needs  to  be  some  monitoring,  some  process  of 
monitoring.  No  one  denies  that.  But  to  the  degree  that  there  can  be 
a  streamlining  of  some  of  the  rules  and  regulations,  and  to  use 
existing  mechanisms  that  we  have,  that  allows  the  maximum  od- 
portunity  to  get  the  job  done  at  my  level  of  administration,  and 
more  importantly  at  the  local  school  level. 

In  my  district,  and  I  think  that  it  is  true  throughout  this  coun- 
try, we  are  saying  that  if  we  are  going  to  make  effective  changes  in 
our  schoo  systems,  it  requires  the  kind  of  effective  leadership 
particularly  at  the  local  school  level,  and  to  the  degree  that  our 
people  are  being  besieged  with  extraneous  kinds  of  activities  no 
matter  what  the  justification,  it  takes  away,  obviously,  from  their 
more  primary  tasks. 

_  Again,  I  say  that  I  am  not  taking  the  absolute  position  that  there 
IS  no  monitoring  or  regulations  necessary.  It  is  just  a  matter  of 
«>egree.  You  should  allow  a  maximum  of  flexibility. 

Mr.  WiLUAMs  If  the  regulatory  siege  interfering  with  the  class- 
room teacher  s  ability  to  teach? 

Dr.  Jefferson.  I  think  it  is.  To  be  fair  about  it,  I  am  not  suggest- 
ing here  that  it  is  entirely  at  the  Federal  level.  I  am  saying  thit  it 
f  i  Ju.  State,  and  sometimes  we  are  guilty  of  it  at  the  local 
level  Whatever  the  source  is,  to  answer  your  question,  I  think, 
directly,  yes,  it  is  havjng,  unfortunately,  a  negative  impact  on  the 
classroom  teachers.  ^         &  k 

Mr.  WiLUAMS.  Thank  you,  and  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Goodling 

Mr.  GOODUNG.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  have  one  question  for  both  of  you. 

The  other  day  when  the  Secretary  was  here.  Congressman  Ford 
and  I  questioned  why  we  need  a  new  mechanism  to  distribute 
planning  funds.  We  both  thought  that  the  ESEA  title  I  system  for 
distributing  planning  funds  would  be  sufficient.  We  did  not  need  to 
go  through  the  elaborate  program  that  they  have  proposed  in  this 
new  program  in  order  to  distribute  that  money.  They  said  that 
they  would  look  into  the  title  I  mechanism  as  an  alternative 
•  f  r^°il^®®>  ^"^  problem  with  that  method  of  delivery-this  is 
just  for  the  planning  part.  Do  you  see  any  problem  with  just  going 
ahead  with  the  ESEA  I  mechanism  as  far'as  distributioi  of^! 
ning  money?  Otherwise,  as  I  see  their  program  and  their  schedule, 

«7    M  ^^u"^  ^  y^^^^  ^f^"^  the  planning  money  gets  distributed. 

Would  either  or  both  of  you  like  to  comment  on  that? 

Dr.  Jefferson-.  If  it  comes  to  whether  or  not  we  can  get  some 
immediate  assistance,  I  will  be  very  pragmatic  about  this,  as  op- 
posed to  whether  it  is  going  to  take  2  years  in  order  to  do  it,  my 
obvious  answer  is  going  to  be  that  we  use  the  existing  mechanism. 
I  think  we  can  use,  in  my  judgment,  the  existing  mechanisms  for 
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the  planning  aspects  of  the  program.  It  may  short-circuit  the  proc- 
ess somewhat. 

Mr.  GoODUNG.  For  the  planning  part,  the  mechanism  the  admin- 
istration recomends  for  the  delivery  of  the  funds  is  really  a  compli- 
cated one.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  can  eliminate  that. 

Itlr.  Shanker,  do  you  agree? 

Mr.  Shanker.  Yes,  I  agree  with  you.  I  have  no  problem.  I  think 
the  one  they  propose  is  too  complicated,  and  we  would  be  much 
better  off  with  the  simpler  one  that  exists. 

Mr.  GooDUNG.  The  second  question  that  I  would  ask  both  of  you 
IS  we  have  similar  programs  of  this  nature.  It  is  not  really  a  new 
program  which  is  being  proposed.  But  we  run  into  the  problem,  I 
think,  with  this  kind  of  youngster,  with  labor  and  management. 

I  notice  both  of  you  are  very  upset  with  the  groups  we  have 
asked  to  help  us  to  plan  the  educational  component  of  the  legisla- 
tion. How  do  you  suggest  that  we  bring  labor,  management,  indus- 
try and  schools  together,  so  that  we  can  do  a  better  job  of  targeting 
our  efforts?  I  would  ask  both  of  you  that  question. 

Mr.  Shanker.  First,  I  think  we  ought  to  start  with  the  view  that 
most  of  this  targeted  education  really  does  not  involve  labor  and 
management  at  all.  We  are  talking  about  our  youngsters  here  who 
cannot  read,  write,  spell,  and  don't  understand  the  importance  of 
coming  to  work,  or  in  this  case  the  importance  of  coming  to  school 
We  are  talking  about  dress,  sloppy  speech  

Mr.  GooDUNG.  I  was  speaking  about  the  job  component  part  of  it. 
1  realize  that  most  of  it  will  be  the  educators'  responsibility  to  get 
them  ready. 

The  point  that  I  was  trying  to  make  to  the  Secretary  was  that 
the  youngsters  have  to  see,  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel,  something 
that  IS  worthwhile,  or  you  are  not  going  to  motivate  them.  If  we 
don  t  have  that  ready  for  them  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel,  which  has 
been  part  of  our  problem  because  we  have  not  been  able  to  get 
labor  and  management  to  get  as  involved  as  we  think  they  should. 

That  IS  my  concern.  When  we  get  to  that  part,  how  do  we  bring 
all  four  together,  including  the  Government? 

Dr.  Jefferson.  Congressman,  I  think  you  make  a  very  valid 
point  I  think  you  are  speaking  to  the  first  part  of  the  proposed 
title  I  Oi  the  proposed  legislation,  which  deals  with  the  Labor 
portion  of  It.  But  it  also  is  true  with  respect  to  some  existing 
programs  that  we  have  where  school  districts  frequently  are  the 
subcontractors  for  cities,  et  cetera,  or  maybe  the  prime  contractors. 

I^peaking  from  my  own  experience  in  the  city  of  Detroit,  fortu- 
nately we  have  a  good  working  relationship,  even  though  we  are 
separate  legal  entities,  with  the  city  administration  in  our  city.  But 
I  think  something,  and  I  don't  know  exactly  what,  has  to  be  done 
to  insure  that  it  is  not  dependent  upon  the  personal  relationships 
or  the  philosophy  where  school  districts  are  separate,  for  example, 
from  prime  sponsors,  and  ought  not  to  be  dependent  upon  this  good 
working  relationship.  There  ought  to  be  something  structurally 
included  to  insure  that  there  is  the  maximum  coordination. 

We  have  in  our  own  city  been  fortunate  enough  to  create  volun- 
tary coalitions  of  business  and  labor  bodies  within  our  city,  work- 
ing very  closely  with  the  prime  sponsors  in  some  of  these  pro- 
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grams,  as  well  as  with  the  school  system.  There  is  nothing  manda- 
tory. 

It  just  so  happens  that  there  is  a  sensitivity  and  there  is  a 
commitment,  and  a  realization  that  in  order  to  really  improve  the 
total  quality  of  life  within  the  city,  we  must  have  a  viable  public 
educational  system.  So  that  kind  of  thing  has  pervaded  which 
allowed  us  to  work  very  closely  together. 

The  business  community  in  general  has  viewed  this  as  a  self- 
mterest  kind  of  thing,  although  there  may  be  some  altruism  in- 
volved  there  as  well.  Self-interest  to  the  extent  that  they  recognize 
that  unless  we  have  skilled  laborers,  it  is  going  to  have  an  impact 
on  their  level  of  productivity. 

So,  the  General  Motors  Corp.,  for  example,  has  worked  very 
closely  with  us.  They  did  not  have  to  do  it,  but  they  have.  The 
Burroughs  Corp.,  which  has  its  national  headquarters  in  our  city, 
we  have  some  exciting  programs  with  them. 

I  am  only  saying  to  you  in  a  long  about  way  that  I  think  there 
structurally  needs  to  be  some  things  added.  I  cannot  specify  exactly 
what,  because  I  don't  think  that  it  needs  to  be  left  simply  to  the 
whim  of  whether  these  forces  get  together,  because  at  the  end  of 

L*^"/^  ^  youngster  must  be  able  to  see  that  there  is  a  payoff. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  This  has  been  my  major  concern  with  the  whole 
program,  at  this  age  if  they  don't  see  an  incentive.  It  is  pretty 
tough  to  successfully  do  the  things  that  education  and  educators 
are  going  to  be  asked  to  do. 

One  last  question.  In  the  administration's  program,  they  put  a 
lot  of  emphasis  on  counseling.  I  was  a  counselor,  but  I  am  still  very 
critical  of  counselors'  inability  to  counsel  much  beyond  the  realm 
of  continuing  onto  college  or  some  other  form  of  education. 

What  do  you  feel  should  be  in  this  program  to  make  very  sure 
that  counselors  are  able  to  do  the  kind  of  counseling  that  is  needed 
for  the  work  world? 

Dr.  Jefferson.  Very  quickly,  two  or  three  things.  One  is  that  we 
are  going  to  have  to  have  the  latitude  at  the  local  level  to  allow  for 
upgrading  and  training  of  counselors  to  increase  their  awareness, 
and  flexibility  to  allow  them,  not  only  the  typical  in-service  train- 
ing, but  the  opportunity  also  to  get  out  into  and  spend  some  time 
m  the  real  world  of  work,  if  you  will. 

Second,  I  think  we  have  to  be  realistic  in  terms  of  providing 
additional  staff  in  order  to  be  able  to  do  the  kind  of  job  that  I  think 
IS  necessary. 

Those  are  just  two  quick  responses  that  I  think  would  be  my 
initial  reaction  to  that  question. 

Mr.  GooDLiNG.  I  have  been  trying  since  I  have  been  here  to 
highlight  the  importance  of  practical  experience  in  the  working 
world.  It  is  not  easy  to  do,  and  it  is  expensive;  but,  I  think  if  we  are 
going  to  accomplish  anything  we  will  have  to  go  this  route.  It  is 
really  very  difficult  to  counsel  about  something  with  which  you  are 
unfamiliar  and  inexperienced. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no  further  questions. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Now  we  will  hear  from  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Go  ahead,  Mr.  Hawkins,  and  take  all  the  time  you  need. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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May  I  add  my  commendation  to  the  witnesses,  Dr.  Jefferson  and 
Mr.  Shanker,  for  their  presentations  this  morning. 

Df.  Jefferson,  and  I  suppose  you  too,  Mr.  Shanker,  could  answer 
this.  If  given  an  amount  of  money,  let  us  say,  $1  billion,  and  given 
the  choice  of  where  it  should  be  placed,  just  where  would  you  place 
it  in  the  structure  from  kindergarten  to  grade  12? 

Mr.  Shanker.  If  you  are  talking  about  this  billion  dollars,  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  we  already  have  title  I  and  title  I  is  concen- 
trated by  and  large  in  the  elementary  schools.  We  do  have  provi- 
sions for  Head  Start  and  early  childhood  programs. 

I  should  say  that  both  title  I  and  Head  Start,  and  early  child- 
hood, none  of  them  are  adequately  funded.  But  we  do  have  concen- 
tration in  those  areas.  Therefore,  we  are  reaching  a  large  number 
of  youngsters  across  the  country  that  are  the  target  population  in 
the  elementary  schools. 

We  are  not  following  through  in  the  secondary  schools.  I  would, 
therefore,  place  this  money  in  the  middle  schools  and  in  the  high 
schools.  I  would  have  it  heavily  targeted  in  terms  of  poverty  young- 
sters, who  by  the  time  they  have  reached  middle-school  and  high 
school  have  fallen  substantially  behind  in  terms  of  basic  skills, 
because  I  think  there  is  that  very  high  correlation  between  those 
who  reach  middle  school  and  still  cannot  read,  write,  count,  et 
cetera,  who  will  end  up  being  in  the  target  population  for  all  these 
other  programs  at  the  age  of  15,  IG,  19,  20,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  I  assume  your  answer  is  that  you  would  put  it  in 
the  secondary  school  system. 

Mr.  Shanker.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Dr.  Jefferson,  what  would  be  your  answer? 

Dr  Jefferson.  I  would  go  along  the  same  lines.  Congressman,  it 
would  be  at  the  secondary  level.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  with 
the  existing  programs  that  we  have,  title  I  being  the  prime  exam- 
ple at  the  Federal  level,  and  we  have  some  State  compensatory 
programs,  they  are  very  concentrated  at  the  elementary  level. 

We  are  beginning  to  see  some  progress,  of  movement  up  in  terms 
of  achievement  scores  as  was  indicated.  In  our  school  district,  for 
example,  last  year  in  the  State  assessment  for  the  fourth  and 
seventh  grade,  in  reading  there  was  a  5  percent  gain  over  last  year. 
In  mathematics,  there  was  almost  a  10  percent  gain. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  we  are  serving  in  the  secondary  schools 
in  our  district  only  30  percent  of  the  eligible  title  I  young  people.  If 
we  continue  the  progress  that  I  see  in  our  district  at  the  early 
grades,  eventually  we  will  not  have,  hopefully,  the  deficits  in  sec- 
ondary schools.  But  we  have  a  reality  now*  that  in  our  middle 
schools  and  our  senior  high  schools,  we  are  only  serving  about  30 
percent  of  those  eligible  kids,  and  we  need  that  help.  So  I  would 
place  it  at  the  secondary  level. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Are  you  serving  the  same  ones  that  you  served  at 
the  elementary  level? 

Dr.  Jefferson.  If  I  understand  the  question,  to  the  degree  that 
we  are  using  the  same  criteria  to  identify  eligible  youngsters. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Let  me  ask  the  question  in  a  much  simpler  way, 
because  I  don't  think  we  are  communicating. 

Just  when  should  a  young  person  in  a  school  learn  how  to  read, 
write,  and  do  simple  arithmetic;  at  what  level  are  you  indicating 
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that  an  individual  should  be  able  to  learn  to  read,  write  and 
compute? 

Should  we  wait  until  the  young  person  gets  to  high  school? 
Should  we  do  it  at  the  lower  level?  At  what  point  should  we  do  it 
so  that  that  individual  has  the  skill  to  advance  in  the  educational 
process? 

Dr.  Jefferson.  I  would  say,  obviously,  we  ought  to  do  it  at  the 
lower  level.  The  elementary  level  is  the  level  where  the  basic 
foundation  skills  should  be  acquired.  But  I  would  only  add,  Con- 
gressman, I  firmly  believe  that  and  I  think  that  this  is  where  the 
concentration  has  been  

Mr.  Hawkins.  Now,  you  are  evading  the  question.  I  am  not 
asking  where  the  concentration  has  been.  I  am  asking,  if  to  get  the 
most  of  the  money  that  is  available  to  you,  you  had  a  choice  to 
make,  would  you  make  it  at  a  level  at  which  an  individual  is 
reached  at  an  early  age,  or  would  you  wait  until  you  get  that  child 
at  the  secondary  level,  and  then  attempt  to  do  it.  Which  would  be 
more  cost  effective? 

I  would  agree  that  we  should  do  it  at  both  places,  and  wherever 
it  is  necessary.  I  would  personally  be  in  favor  of  spending  much 
more  than  this  hypothetical  billion  dollars  that  I  was  offering,  if  I 
could  be  placed  in  a  position  of  offering  it. 

The  point  is,  if  you  had  the  money  to  use  effectively,  and  if  we 
added  that  money  to  the  title  I  funds,  let  us  say,  and  were  to  give  it 
to  you  to  use  as  you  saw  fit  without  strings  attached,  which  I  think 
would  eliminate  a  lot  of  the  problems  that  Mr.  Shanker  referred 
to  

Mr.  GooDLiNG.  Would  the  gentleman  yield  for  just  one  second. 
Mr.  Hawkins.  Yes,  I  will  be  glad  to. 

Mr.  GooDUNG.  Or  would  you  use  it  with  3-  and  4-year-olds? 
Mr.  Hawkins.  I  am  giving  it  without  any  strings  attached  just  to 
get  the  answer. 

Just  where  may  it  best  be  used.  Rather  than  say  that  we  are 
going  to  give  you  a  billion  dollars  and  use  it  at  the  high  school 
level,  whether  it  is  going  to  be  used  on  the  same  ones  that  were 
supposed  to  be  taught  to  read,  write  and  compute  at  the  lower 
level,  or  maybe  on  some  other  students— I  have  no  way  of  knowing 
whether  it  is  going  to  be  used  one  way  or  the  other,  and  I  don't 
think  anyone  else  knows.  Just  where  should  it  be  done? 

In  other  words,  I  think  we  have  the  choice  of  funds  being  limited 
and  already  a  suggestion  that  they  be  out  back,  so  I  am  not  so  sure 
that  this  is  going  to  be  available.  So  we  have  a  serious  choice  to 
make,  and  the  point  is,  how  should  we  make  it. 

Is  title  I  attractive  enough  in  its  delivery  system,  and  its  provi- 
sions pertaining  to  a  reasonable  lack  of  Federal  mandates  so  that 
you  have  some  flexibility,  and  so  forth?  Would  you  prefer  to  use  it 
on  an  unlimited  basis  wherever  it  should  be  used,  or  should  it  be 
concentrated  on  teaching  young  children  how  to  read  and  write, 
and  do  simple  arithmetic,  rather  than  putting  it  in  the  higher 
grades? 

Mr.  Shanker.  I  don't  agree  with  the  question.  If  you  are  asking 
me,  educationally,  I  would  put  it  in  the  early  grades  which  I  think 
IS  the  most  effective  place. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  That  is  all  I  want  to  know. 
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Mr.  Shanker.  But  we  are  not  talking  about  that  here.  We  are 
talking  about  youth  employment  money,  and  I  think  the  most 
effective  place  to  put  the  youth  employment  money  is  not  to  wait 
until  a  kid  is  17  or  18,  but  to  get  him  in  junior  high  school,  where 
you  can  identify  that  same  youngster  and  you  can  reach  him  early 
in  terms  of  the  employment  problem. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  You  are  shirking  responsibility,  I  think.  The  fact 
that  the  schools  are  supposed  to  teach,  and  whether  or  not  they  are 
successfully  doing  it  is  really  the  issue. 

Mr.  Shanker.  No,  I  don't  think  that  that  is  the  issue. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  I  don't  know  what  it  is  then.  If  public  schools  are 
not  supposed  to  teach  how  to  read,  write,  and  do  simple  arithmetic, 
just  what  are  they  supposed  to  do? 

Mr.  Shanker.  Yes,  they  are  supposed  to  teach,  write,  and  do 
simple  arithmetic.  We  are  now  dealing  with  a  group  of  youngsters 
who  did  not  learn  that. 

Now  we  are  asking  the  question,  what  delivery  system  is  best  to 
reach  a  child  who  is  now  14,  15,  16,  and  17  to  teach  him  to  read, 
write,  and  count,  if  he  did  not  learn  in  the  first  and  second  grade.  I 
submit  to  you,  sir,  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  there  is  any  other 
institution  that  does  a  better  job  than  the  public  school  of  reaching 
that  student  who  is  16. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  there  is  a  better  way  of 
doing  it.  I  don't  think  anyone  has  a  record  of  helping  public  schools 
do  their  job  as  the  individual  who  is  propounding  the  question. 
That  is  not  the  issue,  though,  I  submit. 

Whether  or  not  you  are  talking  about  the  employment  factor, 
that  is  entirely  irrelevant  in  this  connection,  because  you  are  talk- 
ing about  reaching  young  people  that  perhaps  lack  the  basic  skills, 
and  you  are  going  to  get  jobs  for  them,  where  individuals  in  the 
same  area,  including  Detroit,  are  being  laid  off. 

Skilled  individuals  who  certainly  know  how  to  read,  write,  and 
do  simple  arithmetic  are  being  laid  off  their  jobs.  We  have  the 
employment  service  that  has  literally  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  registered  with  them  who  are  certainly  more  able  than 
these  high  school  students  are.  So  you  are  having  this  situation  to 
contend  with.  I  don't  think  that  that  is  the  issue. 

I  think  the  issue  is,  just  where  are  we  going  to  teach  young 
people  how  to  read  and  write,  and  do  simple  arithmetic.  I  personal- 
ly prefer  the  public  school  system,  and  that  is  where  I  would  put 
the  money.  But  I  am  asking  you,  if  you  do  that,  do  you  want  it  at 
the  lower  grades  to  try  to  teach  young  people  how  to  read,  write, 
and  do  simple  arithmetic,  so  that  they  can  advance  through  the 
whole  process;  or  do  you  want  to  wait  until  they  get  above? 

I  know  that  there  are  some  who  have  lost  out.  Before  we  settle 
this  issue,  and  pass  this  bill  out,  perhaps,  another  generation  will 
also  be  lost.  But  at  least  if  we  start  now  doing  it  in  the  proper  way, 
we  may  be  able  to  address  the  problem  in  the  future. 

I  cannot  believe  that  a  billion  dollars  in  an  industry  that  already 
has  $100  billion  available  to  it  through  local.  State,  and  other 
sources,  a  billion  dollars  is  going  to  make  that  much  difference.  I 
personally  believe  that  the  great  thrill  about  this  proposal  is  that  it 
is  money,  and  I  admit  that  the  schools  need  it. 
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Iv  vm^  »  .  ^">;°"ejo'-  asking  for  this  money  because,  obvious- 
ly, you  are  strapped  and  you  need  that  money.  But  it  is  a  question 
of  whether  or  not  this  billion  dollars  is  going  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
addressing  the  real  problems  in  the  field  of  Education.  ^ 

1  hat  IS  why  I  asked  the  question.  If  we  are  going  to  address  thr^ 
problems  in  the  field  of  education,  then  letTbfg  n  to  find  out  how 
It  IS  we  can  teach  young  people  how  to  read,  write,  and  do  s  mple 

?h"ro1■^^af^u^Tyi^n^g^^.?;  ---^-^   ^^^^  ^'^^ 

I  just  wanted  the  judgment  of  those  of  you  who  have  the  more 

make  It  in  the  early  grades,  and  are  about  to  go  and  facTthis  wo^S 

nh  r  T'^""'  '.^^  ^'""'l''  °f  the  implemlntat'on  of  the  Hum- 
phi  ey-Hawkins  goals,  or  with  other  problems  coming  up 

1  think  that  It  IS  unrealistic  to  expect  that  we,  as  a  Nation  are 
oa  sfd°TfaJ°WK  fi'"^  something  for  this  group \hat  has  already 
«n  fm..  .    .^^^^^  t°  that  the  public  schools  have 

an  important  function  in  that  as  well.  nave 

I  agree  with  you  completely  as  to  what  the  proper  time  is  to 
reach  students  in  terms  of  these  skills.  If  we  had  had  eniueh 
rorlni/^^'?.'  P'^'t-  ""'^  J''  ^«  had  had  our  institutes  p?Sp|r 
nrnhllm  fhi'"       ^^u^  ^h^"  a  good  deal  of  this  outreach 

Jh^.w  7®  """T  have  for  those  who  are  either  dropping  out  or 
are  about  to  drop  out,  would  not  be  there 

I  already  responded  to  a  question  while  you  were  not  here  saying 
that  If  you  can  do  it  at  a  time  before  the  student  has  a  feeS  of 
anger  toward  the  school,  and  a  feeling  of  inadequacy  himSf  or 
th«T  h  Y  ^°  '^^"'•'"g  the  first,  second,  or  third  gTade  so 

Quest  on  th^J'^r   ^fu  'l^'  '^"'^      accomplishment,  the?e  Is  no 
question  that  that  is  the  best  time  to  do  it 

unUl ■l982r"'''  ""^^  '•^-her  than  waiting 

1=^^!!n5"u-'"'™-  Because  we  are  not  going  to  abandon  the  13-,  14- 
lo-,  and  16-year-olds,  and  I  don't  believe  you  are  going  to  abandon 
them.  I  am  not  going  to  abandon  those  who  did  not  llarn  8  9  10 
?aVVn/rutTerJ.  ''''  legislation'^^ 'weM'^ 

Mr  Hawkins.  Why  wait,  then.  If  your  argument  is  that  wp 
should  not  wait  until  these  young  people  at  thaT  age  ge  o^t  of 
Ss  ?i^i°f  °"''  °'  g'-«d"«te,  we  should  do  it  earlier%  the  t  me 
this  legislation  is  pas.sed  and  in  operation,  those  in  that  age  group 
Thiy  wifl  nSw  T  °'  P'-T."'"^hly  will  have  graduated  already' 
n^^Lr  K  ?u^^^^  he  on  welfare,  or  drawing  unemployment  com- 
pensa  ion  if  they  drop  out  of  high  school  and  get  a  job  some  plac^ 

o°[h;rSa^ry^°^.°^^^^^^^  ^o  be  Sme 

Mr.  Ford.  Would  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  Hawkins.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ford.  I  think  that  Mr.  Hawkins  is  trying  to  eet  at  a  verv 
basic  problem  that  he  and  I  have  shared  si nce^ wf  f  ?st  heard  ofThe 
administration  proposal,  and  have  tried  to  conceptualize  this  thing 
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It  is  kind  of  interesting.  Everybody  speaking  for  education  so  far 
comes  in  and  takes  the  same  attitude  that  the  chairman  and  all  of 
us  on  this  committee  take,  and  I  know  that  it  is  shared  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  If  this  administration  finally  admits  it  wants  to 
spend  a  little  more  money  on  education,  we  are  going  to  grab  it 
and  run  like  burglars.  If  we  have  to  take  a  pig  in  a  poke,  we  will 
grab  that  in  preference  to  nothing. 

I  am  afraid  educators  are  being  sucked  into  the  idea  that  we 
ought  to  take  this,  no  matter  how  it  turns  out.  But  it  starts  off 
with  some  assumptions.  Gus  and  I  stood  side  by  side  and  fought  for 
these  assumptions  in  the  Johnson  years  when  we  were  talking 
about  something  called  the  hardcore  unemployed. 

We  had  unemployment  down  to  4  or  4.5  percent,  and  we  said: 

Now  we  have  an  economy  that  is  moving  along.  AH  we  really  have  to  do  is  worry 
about  the  people  who  cannot  be  employed  no  matter  how  good  the  economy  is, 
because  they  cannot  read,  write  and  compute,  and  because  they  don't  have  vocation- 
al skills  that  are  job  related. 

So  we  started  a  number  of  programs.  One  of  them  was  CETA 
and  people  forget  what  CETA  is  called,  the  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Act.  We  really  believed  when  we  wrote  the  bill 
that  we  were  going  to  be  training  people  who  had  somehow  slipped 
through  the  system  and  were  not  trained  into  the  world  of  work. 

Shortly  after  we  started  that  program,  we  went  into  the  big 
recession,  and  pretty  soon  it  became  revenue  sharing  for  the  cities 
and  the  States,  ax  A  everybody  else,  because  it  became  a  method  to 
substitute  Federal  dollars  for  local  dollars  to  maintain  police 
forces,  garbage  pickup  and  what-have-you.  So  we  have  not  trained 
many  people  who  otherwise  would  have  been  untrained  for  the 
work  in  the  life  of  CETA.  We  went  along  with  that  because  we  had 
to  face  6  and  7  percent  unemployment  nationally,  and  we  had  no 
alternative. 

Now  we  have  the  administration  talking  as  if  the  principal  prob- 
lem we  face  is  the  problem  we  faced  when  we  had  4  percent 
unemployment,  trying  now  to  reach  down  to  the  untrained  worker 
for  whom  presumably  there  is  a  job  available,  but  they  are  not 
getting  the  job  because  they  are  not  trained  for  it. 

I  agree  with  Gus,  in  a  city  like  Detroit,  how  the  hell  do  you 
motivate  a  15-year-old  to  go  into  a  vocational  program  when  he 
sees  his  father  and  his  uncles  being  laid  off  with  years  of  seniority 
and  so  on.  It  is  unrealistic. 

What  we  are  little  bit  afraid  of  is  that  we  get  everybody's  atten- 
tion on  the  idea  that  the  real  problem  out  there  in  terms  of  job 
availability  for  young  people  is  that  we  are  not  training  them 
properly.  The  real  problem  is  that  there  aren^t  any  jobs  whether 
they  are  trained  or  not. 

I  think  I  am  stating  what  Gus  and  I  are  concerned  about.  So,  if 
in  fact  we  are  going  to  try  to  do  something  about  people  who 
cannot  read,  write,  and  compute,  why  invent  a  whole  new  system? 

Everyone  tells  us  that  the  approach  of  targeting  money  through 
title  I  has  matured  to  the  point  where  schools  are  doing  something 
to  make  a  difference.  Dr.  Jefferson  said  that  he  is  reaching  30 
percent  of  the  population  in  his  elementary  schools  that  he  knows 
need  title  I  programs. 
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So,  I  guess,  that  is  why  Gus  and  I  are  wondering  why  it  would 
not  make  more  sense,  if  we  want  to  keep  from  feeding  into  the 
high  schools  kids  who  cannot  participate  in  vocational  education 
because  of  a  lack  of  basic  skills,  why  if  we  have  another  billion 
dollars  to  spend,  we  have  to  fool  around  wondering  where  to  spend 
it.  ^ 

Why  don't  we  say  to  the  school  people: 

Here  is  an  additional  $1  billion,  but  because  you  have  had  a  limited  number  of 
dollars  and  had  to  concentrate  where  you  thought  the  highest  priority  was,  share 
some  01  this  money  with  the  kids  who  were  missed  bv  putting  some  of  your  title  I 
programs  into  junior  high  schools  and  high  schools. 

Some  sort  of  a  percentage  requirement.  But  I  must  say  I  don't 
have  a  magic  number  that  will  get  to  what  the  administration 
thinks  IS  the  immediate  problem.  But  at  the  same  time,  give  us  a 
chance  to  do  more  of  what  we  are  trying  to  do  for  the  people  that 
we  are  now  missing. 

«cn^^  n"^^  frame  for  this  legislation  is  that  in  1981  we  will  ask  for 
$50  million  to  be  spread  in  some  fashion  across  the  country  to  start 
planning  to  do  something  about  the  problem.'  We  have  known  for 
at  least  15  years  what  the  problem  is.  We  don't  have  to  plan.  We 
already  have  projects.  We  know  which  ones  work,  and  which  ones 
don  t. 

We  had  a  trial-and-error  period  with  the  poverty  program.  We 
had  in-school  and  out-of-school  youth  employment.  Does  anybody 
remember  those;  they  were  disasters.  The  school  districts  used  the 
in-school  employment  to  staff  their  cafeterias,  and  cut  their  grass. 
The  out-of-school  employment  depended  upon  an  infrastructure  of 
things  called  community  action  agencies.  We  had  1,000  at  one  time 
of  those  community  action  agencies  that  could  act  as  the  adminis- 
trating agency  for  out-of-school  youth  employment.  We  don't  have 
those  1,000  community  action  agencies  any  longer. 

The  poverty  program  was  destroyed  by  Art  Phillips  and  Richard 
Nixon  a  long  time  ago.  We  don't  have  the  delivery  system  any 
longer  that  we  were  using  for  the  out  of  school  youth.  There  is 
some  vague  reference  in  this  legislation  to  reaching  both  the  in 
school  and  out  of  school  teenagers.  We  have  only  heard  from  the 
Secretary  of  Education,  and  not  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  we 
don  t  know  what  they  have  in  mind  as  a  delivery  system.  We  don't 
know  whether  they  are  going  to  give  the  money  to  the  mayor  of 
Detroit,  for  example,  and  ask  him  to  take  care  of  the  out  of  school 
youth,  or  whether  they  are  going  to  ask  you  to  take  ba  k  the  kids 
who  are  out  of  school.  We  have  not  seen  that  yet. 

Suppose  that  we  came  up  front  and  said:  "Look,  the  job  is  not 
being  done.  We  have  a  billion  dollars.  Would  it  make  sense  to  give 
It  to  you  using  the  concentration  Title  I  formula,  instead  of  the 
general  formula?" 

^ye  say:  "Let's  give  the  schools  this  additional  money  to  teach 
basic  education.'* 

Would  you  spend  the  whole  billion  dollars  in  elementary  grades 
or  could  you  take  part  of  that  and  do  the  things  the  administration 
IS  talking  about  at  the  high  school  level  at  the  same  time? 

Using  all  the  title  I  criteria,  sending  it  to  the  districts  that 
quality  under  concentration,  and  say  to  you:  "Here,  you  have  been 
strapped  in  the  past.  You  have  had  to  concentrate  your  money  on 
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the  elementary  grades.  Now  take  some  of  this  new  title  I  money, 
and  use  it  in  secondary  and  the  middle  schools." 

Do  you  need  a  new  program  to  be  able  to  spend  that  money? 

Dr.  Jefferson.  Certainly  in  the  way.  Congressman  Ford,  that 
you  have  described  it,  if  we  had  the  flexibility,  we  would  certainly 
argue  for  utilizing  some  of  those  funds  at  the  elementary  and  high 
school  level.  I  would,  however,  ask  for  an  additional  level  of  flexi- 
bility, and  that  is  that  once  a  school  is  eligible  that  we  would  not 
be  confined  strictly  to  the  economic  criteria  that  we  are  now  in 
terms  of  title  I. 

I  would  want  also  to  be  able  to  extend  that  to  any  student  in 
that  school  who  fit  other  than,  perhaps,  an  economic  criteria,  and 
that  is  an  academic  criteria  as  well.  I  would  want  greater  flexibil- 
ity in  being  able  to  do  that. 

Let  me  speak  just  for  a  second,  if  I  may,  on  the  question  that 
both  you  and  Congressman  Hawkins  raised.  As  an  educator,  there 
is  no  question  theoretically  we  want  to  start  early. 

As  to  the  other  factor,  as  it  relates  to  the  adult  unemployment  in 
this  country,  I  think  this  country  needs  to  attack  that  problem,  too. 
Unfortunately,  in  relationship  to  the  bill  that  is  before  us,  it  is  only 
dealing  with  a  certain  area. 

I  don't  think  that  any  of  us,  even  though  we  would  want  and 
would  say,  educationally,  it  is  better  to  start  young,  any  one  of  us 
would  want  to  ignore  or  leave  the  legion  of  young  people  that  we 
have  in  all  of  our  districts  in  the  middle  and  the  senior  high 
schools,  for  whatever  reason,  maybe  it  is  our  fault,  maybe  it  is  the 
fault  of  a  whole  host  of  other  factors,  but  the  reality  of  it  is,  who  do 
not  have  the  literacy  skills  now,  and  we  have  to  do  something  to 
help  those  young  people  now. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  I  agree  with  the  last  statement  that  Dr.  Jefferson 
made.  I  think  that  it  is  a  point  that  we  were  trying  to  make.  I 
agree  also  with  the  formulation,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  said  it. 

I  did  not  intend  to  imply  an  unjust  criticism  of  the  school  system. 
I  realize  there  are  grave  difficulties  in  it.  I  think  that  that  is  where 
we  have  got  to  attack  the  problem.  I  just  think  that  this  proposal, 
because  it  has  the  attraction  of  money,  has  blinded  all  of  us  to  the 
realities  of  the  situation.  Instead  of  discussing  educational  policies 
and  practices,  we  are  only  discussing  money.  That  is  all  we  are 
discussing. 

Let's  face  it,  it  is  the  only  attraction.  Otherwise,  I  think  we 
would  be  facing  the  real  problem  of  what  we  should  be  doing,  and 
obviously  we  are  not  doing  nearly  enough  in  order  to  solve  the 
problem. 

I  think  Dr.  Jefferson  certainly  touched  on  what  I  certainly  would 
not  disagree  with.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  would  agree  with  it  100 
percent. 

Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  ought  to  point  out 
that  we  are  missing  a  very  crucial  vote  on  whether  or  not  we 
approve  the  journal. 

Mr.  Ford.  It  is  over. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  If  it  was  disapproved,  the  burden  of  guilt  will 
fall  upon  us. 
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Of  course,  if  we  could  have  our  druthers,  I  think  that  everybody 
would  give  the  same  answer.  Instead  of  30  percent  of  kids  at  the 
elementary  and  secondary  level  being  reached,  you  would  be  reach- 
ing 100  percent.  Instead  of  having  to  make  some  draconian  choice 
of  whether  to  put  a  billion  dollars  into  teaching  kids  to  read  in  the 
first  grade,  or  a  billion  dollars  into  rescuing  all  those  young  people 
now  who  are  teenagers,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  both/and.  We 
would  be  doing  the  best  we  could  now  to  prepare  young  children 
for  a  future  without  the  crisis  we  face  with  teenagers. 

I  think  that  the  basic  problem  lies  with  the  proposition  13  men- 
tality on  the  part  of  the  general  public,  and  an  0MB  mentality  on 
the  part  of  the  Government.  Would  you  care  to  challenge  that 
statement? 

We  have  to  make  unhappy  choices  here.  I  am  inclined  to  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Michigan.  If  we  have  a  billion  dollar 
initiative  coming  out  of  the  White  House,  which  we  assume  will 
have  the  approval  of  0MB,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  had  better  latch 
on  to  it  and  make  of  it  what  we  will. 

While  the  Federal  investment  in  education  is  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  total  that  is  spent,  we  invest,  primarily  via  title  I, 
up  to  a  peak  at  the  elementary  level,  and  up  to  another  peak  in 
student  assistance  grants  at  the  postsecondary  level,  but  leave  a 
valley  at  the  secondary  level  where  the  youth  unemployment  prob- 
lem lies.  In  the  junior  and  high  school  years,  we  have  not  made 
that  much  of  an  investment.  That  is  the  case,  is  it  not? 

Dr.  Jefferson.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  it  is  time  to  take  some 
Federal  action  in  this  area. 

Let  me  ask  you  for  your  contribution  regarding  two  matters. 
First  of  all,  I  think  everybody  agrees  that  coordination  is  essential. 
If  something  is  to  be  done  about  youth  unemployment,  then  there 
must  be  substantial  coordination  at  the  local  level  between  educa- 
tion and  job  training. 

We  have  heard  testimony  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  coordina- 
tion between  CETA  prime  sponsors  and  educational  entities  in  the 
community  at  large  in  various  places. 

I  notice,  Mr.  Shanker,  for  example,  that  you  took  the  same  dim 
view  of  the  school  site  council  as  some  of  the  other  witnesses  have, 
and  their  ability  to  sign  off  on  proposals.  I  wonder,  therefore,  what 
you  would  say  on  the  subject  of  coordination. 

Even  if  we  decide  that  their  function  is  going  to  be  an  advisory 
one;  even  if  we  decide  not  to  spend  any  money  on  a  function  that 
will  get  a  group  of  people  together  to  advise  on  the  subject,  it 
seems  to  me  that  some  kind  of  coordination  is  in  order.  I  wonder 
what  you  would  counsel  on  achieving  coordination? 

Mr.  Shanker.  You  have  existing  councils.  You  have  districtwide 
councils  that  are  required  under  the  legislation  which  are  advisory, 
those  are  comparable  to  those  that  exist  now  under  various  pro- 
grams. I  don't  have  any  problem  with  those. 

The  new  one  that  you  have  is  the  school  site  council,  and  that  is 
not  advisory.  It  has  signoff  rights. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  am  granting  that  we  don't  say  yes  to  that  part 
of  the  administration's  proposal. 
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Mr.  Shanker.  I  don't  have  any  problems  beyond  that.  You  have 
provisions  that  proposals  have  to  be  made.  There  are  two  pieces  to 
this.  We  should  recognize  that  there  has  been  growing  involvement 
and  cooperation  on  the  part  of  labor,  industry,  and  schools  in  most 
of  our  cities  across  the  country.  Some  of  it  has  been  through  youth 
employment  programs.  Some  of  it  has  been  just  because  of  the 
awareness  of  industry. 

On  an  altruistic  basis,  corporations  and  labor  unions  are  assign- 
ing a  number  of  people  to  work  with  the  various  public  institutions 
where  there  are  problems  in  order  to  bring  about  improvements. 
So  we  have  that,  and  we  have  provision  for  it  in  the  systemwide 
councils  that  are  proposed  in  the  legislation. 

Beyond  that,  I  don't  think  that  there  is  much  that  you  can  do 
except  hope  that  over  a  period  of  time  the  cooperation  will  work.  I 
don't  know  of  anything  that  you  can  write  into  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion that  can  compel  people  to  cooperate,  or  to  be  effective.  You 
just  hope  that  over  a  period  of  time,  if  you  have  the  mechanism, 
that  that  is  going  to  work. 

There  is  another  piece  to  this,  and  that  is  the  requirement  that 
there  be  twice  as  many  schools  in  a  system  that  submit  proposals, 
and  then  that  there  be  a  selection  from  those.  I  submit  to  you  that 
I  think  that  is  pretty  destructive. 

I  think  that  you  ought  to  have  some  objective  standards.  You 
may  want  to  have  poverty  together  with,  as  Dr.  Jefferson  pointed 
out,  some  sort  of  test  scores.  You  may  even  want  to  have  the  right 
of  a  superintendent  to  reject  a  needy  school  that  comes  up  with  a 
rotten  proposal  that  he  does  not  want  to  fund. 

On  the  other  hand,  you  may  want  to  have  some  pot  of  discretion- 
ary funds  for  the  local  superintendent,  so  that  if  some  school  comes 
up  with  a  particularly  great  idea,  there  is  an  ability  to  fund  that. 

I  believe  that  that  amount  of  flexibility  ought  to  be  there.  But 
the  business  of  bringing  in  twice  as  many  schools,  and  giving  the 
local  agency  the  responsibility  of  knocking  out  half  of  them.  They 
are  all  going  to  be  good  proposals.  I  think  they  are  going  to  be 
pretty  similar,  too.  Then  create  a  set  of  policies  at  the  local  level 
with  signoff.  Those  things,  I  think,  are  bad  provisions. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Do  you  have  any  comment,  Dr.  Jefferson? 

Dr.  Jefferson.  No,  I  would  generally  agree  with  what  Mr. 
Shanker  has  said. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Do  either  of  you  have  any  further  suggestions 
pertaining  to  the  factors  in  the  formula?  Do  you  like  essentially 
the  title  I  type  of  suggestion? 

You  have  made  a  suggestion.  Doctor,  about  taking  into  account 
not  only  poverty  factors  but  also  educational  disadvantage. 

Do  either  of  you  have  any  suggestions  as  to  additional  factors 
that  might  be  a  part  of  the  basic  formula  itself,  in  order  to  reach 
the  targeted  group  effectively? 

Dr.  Jefferson.  Outside  of  the  general  two  of  poverty  and  aca- 
demic need,  I  think  those  are  the  two  primary  ones.  I  at  one  time 
had  considered  looking  at  other  factors  of  attendance  and  other 
factors.  But  I  think  that  when  you  get  into  some  of  those  areas, 
they  are  a  little  shaky. 

From  my  perspective,  I  would  be  satisfied  with  the  economic 
criteria,  as  well  as  the  academic  need  criteria. 
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Mr  Buchanan.  One  other  thing.  We  have  $50  million  proposed 

I^^J^^J)?^"^."^^"^^-  ^^'^^^  title  I  LEAs,  that  comes 

to  $d,571  apiece.  If  you  use  the  3,000  in  the  concentrated  group, 
that  comes  to  $16,666  apiece.  Obviously,  we  need  to  have  substan- 
tially more  money,  or  some  system  for  selecting  which  schools,  in 
fact,  receive  the  planning  money. 

I  know  you  had  a  previous  discussion  on  this  subject,  Mr 
Shanker,  with  the  gentleman  from  Michigan.  But  do  either  of  you 
have  any  proposals  for  determining  which  schools  which  will  re- 
ceive the  planning  money?  Should  we  let  the  State  education  agen- 
cies make  the  decision,  essentially  within  the  State?  I  don't  know 
how  we  would  determine  the  right  one  of  the  14,000  or  even  of  the 
3,000. 

Dr.  Jefferson.  From  my  perspective,  I  would  rather  that  it  be  a 
local  educational  agency  decision  in  terms  of  the  eligible  schools  I 
think  that  it  should  not  be  the  State  who  dictates  what  the  sites 
are,  but  rather  the  local  educational  agency. 

Also,  I  think  that  the  issue  of  the  planning,  I  certainly  recognize 
that  all  of  us  would  like  to  plan,  but  I  am  not  so  sure  that  we 
would  need  a  whole  year  of  planning.  I  think  that  should  be 
shortcircuited.  I  think  the  reality  is  that  we  have  a  base  of  experi- 
ence out  there  throughout  this  country,  and  quite  frankly  we  don't 
need  12  months  to  figure  out  what  to  do. 

We  do  need  some  planning  time,  but  I  think  that  it  should  be 
shortcircuited. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  That  is  good  to  hear  because  you  are  certainly 
not  going  to  get  12  months,  unless  we  delay  this  program  out  in  the 
future.  I  think  that  6  months  would  be  more  realistic  as  to  what  we 
can  achieve  legislatively  of  getting  this  program  off  the  ground. 
I  don  t  want  to  take  your  time  or  the  committee's  time  to  pursue 
i!^  t  ^  problem  with  the  planning  is  determining 

which  local  education  agencies  should  receive  the  money.  That 
really  does  involve  a  major  decision.  For  example,  I  cannot  imagine 
us  in  Birmingham  saying,  "OK,  send  the  money  to  Mobile.  They 
need  it  more.  Or,  perhaps,  you  should  send  it  to  Montgomery.  Don't 
send  it  to  us. 

Where  you  have  so  many  different  local  education  agencies  not 
even  considering  the  schools,  it  really  is  difficult  to  figure  out  a 
way  of  deciding  who  should  receive  the  money  so  that  the  most  of  a 
very  limited  amount  can  be  made. 

If  either  of  you  have  any  recommendations  for  the  record,  we 
would  be  pleased  to  receive  them. 

Dr.  Jefferson.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Kildee. 

Mr.  Kildee.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  would  first  like  to  welcome  both  of  our  witnesses.  Dr  Jefferson 
who  IS  the  superintendent  of  the  largest  school  district  in  my  State 
I  represent  the  second  largest  school  district  of  my  State,  which  is 
Flint. 

Also,  Mr.  Albert  Shanker,  who  is  president  of  the  union  that  I 
belonged  to  when  I  was  teaching,  and  still  carry  an  honorable 
withdrawal  card  from  that  union.  I  want  to  welcome  you  both  here 
this  morning. 
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We  are  all  interested  in  trying  to  wed  together  employment  and 
education  to  see  how  the  Federal  Government  can  work  in  that 
wedding.  There  are  many  proposals.  I  have  gone  through  many 
proposals.  Some  have  worked,  and  some  have  not  worked. 

I  have  seen  some  of  the  storefront  operations  that  Mr.  Shanker 
referred  to,  and  have  had  many  of  the  same  misgivings  with  some 
of  them. 

Dr.  Jefferson,  has  Detroit  ever  used  any  of  what  we  used  to  call 
section  48— that  is  what  it  was  first  called  when  I  put  it  in  the 
bill— section  48  funds,  to  provide  education  for  those  students  who 
are  predelinquent,  delinquent,  truant,  or  are  coming  into  contact 
with  the  probate  court,  and  to  get  them  into  a  special  type  of 
program  where  the  basic  skills  were  stressed  along  with  effective 
education? 

Dr.  Jefferson.  Yes,  we  have,  particularly  to  support  our  job 
upgrading  program,  which  is  a  program  that  operates  in  many  of 
the  high  schools  that  attempts  to  deal  with  that  targeted  group 
that  you  have  described.  The  moneys  have  been  very  limited,  but 
we  have  had  those  sources  to  supplement  our  job  upgrading  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  KiLDEE.  That  has  been  one  of  the  problems  with  some  of  the 
special  categories  in  Michigan,  of  course.  Either  Detroit  finds  the 
money  so  limited  that  it  is  hardly  worth  applying  for,  or  if  they  do 
apply  for  it,  they  would  take  almost  all  the  money  appropriated. 
That  has  been  one  of  the  real  sore  spots  in  the  legislation. 

I  would  see  why  you  would  get  very  little  because  we  have  not 
appropriated  that  much.  But  I  do  think  that  concept  of  dealing 
with  those  students  who  are  predelinquent,  delinquent,  truant,  and 
have  a  need  for  effective  education  within  the  public  school  system 
is  very  important. 

I  think  that  besides  the  basic  skills,  very  often  students  do  not 
have  a  good  feeling  about  themselves.  They  feel  that  they  are 
failures.  We  need  in  some  way,  for  part  of  their  educational  time, 
to  stress  not  only  the  basic  skills,  but  improve  those  students'  self 
concept. 

Dr.  Jefferson.  You  are  absolutely  right.  Congressman.  We  could 
supply  the  committee  with  some  further  details  on  what  I  am 
about  generally  going  to  say,  and  that  is  that  my  recollection  is 
that  we  have  had  good  success,  even  with  the  limited  numbers  that 
we  have  had,  and  we  are  dealing  with  exactly  what  you  have  said. 

There  is  much  more  intensive  counseling,  for  example,  and  sup- 
port services  being  provided  to  those  students,  to  the  degree  that 
those  persons  who  are  in  charge  of  the  program  have  a  very  close 
connection  with  the  student  in  his  home  environment.  They  can 
even  call  the  students  because  there  is  a  smaller  number,  to  tell 
them  that  they  have  to  get  to  school  on  time,  and  so  on. 

There  is  the  intensive  tutorial  work  in  very  small  settings.  So 
you  are  talking  about  a  kind  of  support  system  that  is  much  more, 
quite  frankly,  than  we  provide  to  the  regular  students.  Our  success 
rate  with  that  limited  number  has  been  good.  I  will  have  staff 
provide  some  additional  information. 

Mr.  Kildee.  If  you  could  do  that,  I  would  appreciate  it. 
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I  have  introduced  a  bill  on  the  Federal  level  which  is  modeled 
after  the  section  48.  If  you  could  supply  my  own  office  with  some  of 
that  information,  too,  I  would  really  appreciate  that. 

Dr.  Jefferson.  We  will. 

Mr.  KiLDEE.  Mr.  Shanker,  you  mention  some  of  your  misgivings 
about  the  nonpublic  storefronts.  We  have  had  some  of  those  in 
Michigan,  too.  Have  you  had  much  experience,  within  the  public 
school  system,  with  these  students  which  I  have  mentioned,  who 
perhaps  need  further  basic  skills,  but  more  importantly  noed  effec- 
tive education  as  well? 

Mr.  Shanker.  Yes,  we  do.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  some 
model  programs.  I  can  think  of  a  number  of  them,  but  I  will 
mention  one  which  is  done  in  conjunction  with  an  economic  devel- 
opment council  in  New  York  City,  representing  quite  a  number  of 
financial  business  institutions. 

This  is  a  program  with  Boys  High  School  in  Brooklyn,  if  you 
know  that  school,  if  you  go  back  far  enough  it  was  one  of  the 
leading  schools  in  the  country  for  scholarships,  et  cetera.  In  the 
last  10  years,  it  has  become  a  school  that  had  a  turnover  of  princi- 
pals, and  staff,  and  lots  of  headlines  about  violence  and  lack  of  any 
sort  of  school  atmosphere. 

A  program  has  been  developed  in  that  school,  largely  on  the 
basis  of  developing  pride  and  self-image.  There  is  an  annex  of  the 
mam  building,  and  what  is  happening  is  that  students  who  were 
involved  in  some  violent  episodes  in  the  main  building,  and  who 
were  about  to  be  suspended,  or  students  who  were  frequently 
absent,  were  encouraged  to  come  and  to  involve  themselves  in  the 
program  m  which  both  the  union  and  the  industry  cooperate  verv 
closely.  ^      r-  J 

It  has  been  very  successful  because  the  success  is,  do  these  stu- 
dents who  are  very  tough,  delinquent  types,  end  up  going  back  to 
school;  are  they  good  citizens  when  they  go  back  to  the  main 
building;  are  they  academically  better  off.  The  answer  on  all  those 
counts  is,  'That  is  so." 

We  have  similar  programs  with  a  number  of  individual  schools 
where  individual  industries  have  developed  an  interest.  We  have 
several  schools  where  the  telephone  has  particular  programs  with 
the  hardcore  youngsters. 

We  have  Franklin  K.  Lane  High  School  in  Brooklyn.  This  is  a 
school  that  made  history  a  few  years  ago,  when  some  outsiders 
came  m  and  poured  some  fuel  on  some  teachers  and  ignited  them 
It  was  a  scene  of  constant  rioting.  You  can  walk  into  that  school 
today,  as  a  result  of  programs  largely  directed  at  effective  develop- 
ment, that  school,  too,  has  an  excellent  learning  atmosphere,  and 
has  turned  around. 

So  I  am  very  much  in  support  of  those  programs,  but  I  would 
also  say  that  you  cannot  really  work  on  feelings  alone  because 
frequently  the  feelings  are  negative  because  of  the  lack  of  achieve- 
ment. I  would  not  want  to  put  all  my  money  into  a  program  of 
making  someone  just  feel  good  in  the  abstract,  because  I  think  that 
one  of  the  best  ways  of  making  them  feel  good  is  to  get  them  to  do 
something  well,  and  then  turn  around  and  say:  ''You  see,  you  did 
it,  and  you  ought  to  feel  good." 
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So  I  would  keep  them  a  little  closer  together  than  they  are 
frequently  kept. 

Mr.  KiLDEE.  I  think  you  raise  a  good  point.  I  think  that  the 
feeling  should  be  based  upon  some  substance,  some  reality.  So  I 
would  feel  that  the  wedding  of  those  two  things  would  be  good. 

If  there  is  any  written  material  on  any  of  those  schools,  the 
committee  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  provide  that. 

Mr.  KiLDEE.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Ford.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Kildee. 

I  understand  you  have  a  plane  waiting.  Can  you  still  make  it? 

Mr.  Shanker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ford.  Do  you  have  just  a  minute. 

Mr.  Shanker.  Yes,  I  still  have  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  Ford.  I  just  wanted  to  make  one  observation,  again,  about 
the  philosophy  of  this  legislation. 

It  came  through  to  me  from  the  Secretary  the  other  day  that  I 
was  hearing  something  sort  of  familiar.  In  1962  or  1963,  I  served  on 
a  optimistic  and  not  very  effective,  I  am  afraid,  blue  ribbon  com- 
mission in  Michigan  on  what  to  do  about  high  school  dropouts.  The 
No.  1  problem  that  was  facing  us  in  education  was  that  we  had  a 
27-percent  high  school  dropout  rate  in  our  State,  and  we  ought  to 
find  a  way  to  do  something  about  it. 

So  we  spent  months  and  months  trying  to  figure  out  how  to  do 
something  in  the  11th  and  12th  grades.  We  came  out  with  the 
ingenious  proposal  that  we  would  require  driver  education  to  get  a 
driver  s  license  under  the  age  of  18,  and  this  would  retain  kids  an 
additional  year  because  they  would  not  give  them  driver  education 
until  they  were  in  the  11th  grade. 

That  is  a  pretty  naive  kind  of  thinking  in  today's  world,  but  I 
was  reminded  of  how  badly  we  did  when  you  look  back  at  the 
product  of  that  hard  work  by  a  lot  of  people  from  our  correctional 
system,  our  educational  system,  and  elsewhere,  because  we  started 
off  on  a  sort  of  a  false  premise  and  tried  to  justify  the  final 
objectives  by  what  we  started  out  to  do. 

I  am  afraid  that  this  legislation  sort  of  does  the  same  thing.  It 
starts  off  on  the  assumption  that  the  real  problem  exists  in  how 
you  stop  them  at  the  door,  as  they  are  trying  to  leave,  after  they 
get  to  high  school.  It  tries  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the  reason  this  is 
happening  is  something  that  has  occurred  before. 

Ever  since  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  and 
the  approach  that  we  took  with  the  original  title  I  legislation,  our 
policy  has  been  to  move  ever  closer  to  the  beginning  of  the  educa- 
tional experience.  We  have  supported  early  childhood  development, 
and  without  too  much  success.  Head  Start,  and  we  have  more 
kindergartens  in  the  country  now  than  we  had  15  years  ago. 

But  it  seems  that  the  educational  community  has  come  to  accept 
the  idea  that,  you  have  to  identify  and  deal  with  problems  at  the 
earliest  possible  opportunity  with  children  who  are  predictable  in 
terms  of  the  ultimate  problems  they  are  going  to  have. 

Suddenly,  we  find  ourselves  now  in  a  discussion  that  takes  us 
past  that.  We  are  talking  about  another  place,  and  another  time  to 
fight  the  battle,  with  not  a  whole  lot  of  resources  intended,  and 
with  a  big  delay.  They  are  talking  about  $50  million  in  planning  in 
1981.  A  forward  funded  appropriation  for  fiscal  1982.  Then  ulti- 
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mately  the  $2  billion  in  the  Labor  and  Education  components 
would  come  in  fiscal  1983.  Presumably,  some  of  the  people  we  are 
working  with  at  the  fifth  grade  level  now  are  going  to  the  ones 
that  will  be  in  place  when  we  get  this  in  place. 

If  the  problem  is  as  serious  as  the  administration  proposes  in 
proposing  this  legislation,  and  nobody  disagrees  with  that,  I  take  it. 
If  it  is  that  serious  and  that  urgent,  does  it  make  sense  for  us  to 
engage  on  any  long-range  project  that  is  going  to  take  that  long  to 
start  delivering  services  to  children,  or  should  we  look  for  an 
alternative  way  to  start  delivery  immediately  of  additional  re- 
sources to  work  on  this  problem? 

Mr.  Shanker.  Before  I  run  away,  let  me  say  that  I  did  not  come 
to  consider  these  programs  for  youngsters  in  the  elementary 
schools.  This  is  not  a  recent  development.  For  a  long  time  we  have 
favored  preschool  and  early  childhood,  but  we  have  also  favored 
what  we  called  giving  kids  a  second  chance. 

We  have  never  had  the  kind  of  point,  which  they  have  had  in  the 
British  school  system  for  many  years,  where  you  take  examinations 
at  a  certain  level,  and  then  everybody  streams  off  and  that  is  it. 
We  might  do  it,  but  we  do  it  a  little  more  subtly.  We  have  never 
-had  that  harshness. 

The  idea  has  been  that  if  you  have  not  succeeded  with  what  you 
are  doing  after  a  certain  point,  you  probably  ought  to  try  doing 
something  different,  but  keep  trying.  I  really  don*t  know  that  I 
want  to  get  into  this  whole  question  of  whether  we  should  put 
everything  into  one  bundle. 

I  certainly  agree  with  you  on  the  amount  of  money  involved,  and 
on  how  late,  and  on  the  timetable  of  it.  I  think  there  is  no  question 
that  there  are  great  inadequacies  both  in  timing  and  in  amounts 
that  are  proposed  here. 

Mr.  Ford.  I  did  not  mean  to  make  it  sound  as  if  I  was  saying 
that  we  really  ought  to  be  spending  the  money  in  elementary,  and 
forget  these  people. 

Mr.  Shanker.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Ford.  Suppose  we  accept  the  premise  that  we  do  have  this 
need,  and  we  have  got  to  give  the  second  chance,  could  we  make  a 
few  modifications  in  the  vocational  money  that  we  are  sending  out 
to  encourage  other  school  districts  to  do  what  Detroit  is  now  doing? 

Mr.  Shanker.  This  is  not  exactly  vocational.  But  I  would  say 
that  you  could  move  this  money  very  quickly.  You  could  add  to  the 
funds  going  under  title  I  concentration,  especially,  and  you  could 
stipulate  that  it  be  used  to  target  within  these  schools  those  who 
lack  basic  skills  and  to  develop  programs  in  cooperation  with  labor 
and  industp'  in  secondary  schools  designed  to  promote  job  enhance- 
ment. I  think  that  it  could  be  done  a  lot  faster.  I  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  Ford.  But  there  is  a  set  aside  of  some  of  the  education 
money  that  goes  through  the  vocational  education  system. 

Mr.  Shanker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ford.  It  presumably  is  going  to  go  out  under  the  same  kind 
of  circumstances  that  it  is  now  distributed. 

Mr.  Shanker.  Much  of  this,  though,  is  not  intended  to  be  voca- 
tional. It  is  intended  to  be  basic  education  at  that  level.  In  other 
words,  what  we  are  talking  about  here  is  that  we  know  that  when 
the  kid  drops  out,  there  is  a  provision  for  various  community  based 
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and  other  agencies  who  handle  basic  educational  programs  outside 
the  school. 

What  we  are  getting  is,  why  wait  until  the  kid  is  17  and  some- 
body finds  him.  If  we  have  found  him  already,  but  we  don't  have 
the  wherewithal  to  reach  him  when  he  is  15,  why  can't  we  do  what 
you  are  going  to  do  for  him  2  years  later.  Why  can't  we  do  it  2 
years  earlier,  and  do  it  in  the  school  setting,  and  hopefully  if  we 
can  do  something,  he  might  even  stay  a  little  longer  and  learn  a 
little  more. 

While  we  do  have  all  the  problems  that  you  pointed  out,  it  is 
hard  to  say  to  a  kid:  **Look,  you  are  really  going  to  get  a  job  when 
you  get  out,"  when  he  sees  his  father  laid  off.  We  do  know,  and  I 
think  the  student  knows  as  well,  the  more  he  learns,  he  better  he 
can  read,  the  more  education  he  has,  the  better. 

While  he  does  not  know  what  is  going  to  happen  next  year,  or 
the  year  after  that,  we  have  all  seen  the  figures,  over  his  lifetime, 
the  more  education  he  has,  the  better  off  he  is  in  terms  of  skills, 
the  longer  period  of  time  he  is  going  to  be  employed,  and  the  more 
money  he  is  going  to  make,  and  the  greater  number  of  choices  he  is 
going  to  have. 

The  kids  in  school  know  that.  The  teachers  know  that.  So  even  if 
you  cannot  say,  *Tou  are  going  to  get  a  job  6  months  from  now," 
even  if  you  can  point  to  all  kinds  of  injustice  in  the  system,  I  think 
there  is  still  adequate  reason  for  providing  the  education.  Also, 
there  is  adequate  motivation  for  the  youngster  if  he  is  acquainted 
with  the  facts.  I  think  that  most  of  them  know  that. 

Mr.  Ford.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Jefferson.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Ford,  The  committee  will  stand  in  recess  until  9:30  Monday 
morning. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:20  p.m..  the  subcommittee  recessed,  to  recon- 
vene at  9:30  a.m.,  Monday,  March  3.  1980.] 
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House  of  Representativ 
Subcommittee  on  Elementary,  Secondary, 

AND  Vocational  Education, 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D,C 

ooIi^^T>^"*l^°"^"^^^^^^  ^'^^         pursuant  to  recess,  in  room 

2261,  Ravburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins  (chair- 
man  ot  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Members  present:  Representatives  Perkins,  Murphy,  and  Haw- 
kins. 

Staff  present:  John  F.  Jennings,  counsel;  Nancy  Kober,  staff 
assistant;  Richard  DiEugenio,  minority  legislative  associate;  and 
Jennifer  Vance,  minority  senior  legislative  associate. 

Chairman  Perkins.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order  for  the 
purpose  of  continuing  the  hearings  on  the  President's  youth  initia- 
tive. We  have  numerous  witnesses  this  morning,  and  I  am  delieht- 
ed  that  they  are  here. 

Dr  Eugene  Paslov,  superintendent  of  the  Michigan  Department 
ot  Education  and  Mr.  C.  Patrick  Babcock,  director,  Michigan  De- 
partment of  Labor;  Mr.  Glenn  Motter,  director.  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Administrators,  Pennsylvania;  Mr.  John  Dietz,  president, 
Michigan  Association  for  Educational  Options;  Mr.  Henry  Ma- 
rockie,  superintendent,  Ohio  County  Schools,  Wheeling,  W.  Va 
representing  the  American  Association  of  School  Administrators! 
accompanied  by  Ms.  Charlotte  E.  Friedman,  legislative  specialist, 
American  Association  of  School  Administrators. 

We  will  hear  from  you  first,  Dr.  Paslov. 
li^r^^T^^^^^?^-        Chairman,  if  I  may,  would  it  be  possible  to  have 
Mr.  Babcock  start  the  presentation. 

Chairman  Perkins.  In  any  way  you  want  to  handle  it. 

STATEMENT  OF  C.  PATRICK  BABCOCK,  DIRECTOR,  MICHIGAN 
DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR  AND  EUGENE  T.  PASLOV,  PH  D  IN- 
TERIM  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION,  MICHI- 
GAN DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

Mr.  Babcock.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  Pat  Babcock,  director  of  the  Michigan  Department  of  Labor. 
With  me  today  is  Dr.  Paslov,  as  you  indicated,  the  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  for  the  State  of  Michigan. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  this  subcom- 
mittee on  the  issues  of  education,  employment,  and  employability, 
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particularly  as  they  relate  to  the  President's  specifications  in  his 
youth  initiative. 

Our  joint  presence  is  not  coincidental.  In  Michigan,  we  have  long 
recognized  the  need  for  cooperation  and  coordination  between  the 
education  and  employment  systems,  particular  as  it  relates  to 
youth  development. 

Our  commitment  is  reflected  not  only  in  our  presence,  but  in  our 
on-going  efforts  to  improve  and  jointly  plan  and  administer  pro- 
grams as  it  relates  to  the  preparation  and  maturation  of  the  Michi- 
gan s  youth,  and  their  preparation  for  the  labor  market. 

Last  year,  Michigan  had  the  third  highest  unemployment  per- 
centage rate  of  any  State  in  the  Nation.  The  highest  levels  were 
among  youth  16  to  19,  reaching  16-percent  statewide,  and  over  35- 
percent  minority  youth.  In  some  of  our  urban  and  suburban  school 
districts,  nearly  15  percent  of  our  youth  are  dropouts.  That  dropout 
rate  for  minority  youth  in  major  urban  areas  often  exceeds  25 
percent.  Overall,  40,000  young  people  dropout  of  schools  in  the 
State  of  Michigan  between  the  9th  and  12th  grades. 

Most  of  them  leave  in  need  of  the  basic  educational  and  occupa- 
tional skills  needed  to  be  successful  in  finding  useful  work.  Over 
the  past  several  years,  we  have  done  several  things  to  try  to  work 
with  both  education  and  employment  training  to  combat  that  prob- 
lem. 

Our  Governor's  grant,  the  CETA-Education  Linkage  program,  is 
being  jointly  planned,  conducted  and  monitored  by  a  State  level 
group  of  CETA  prime  sponsors  and  by  the  Departments  of  Educa- 
tion and  Labor.  These  funds  are  being  used  to  coordinate  local 
employment  and  training  education  programs,  and  establish  dem- 
onstration programs. 

The  Michigan  Employment  and  Training  Services  Council,  cre- 
ated under  CETA,  is  formed  of  joint  education  committees  made  up 
of  representatives  of  the  Vocational  Education  Advisory  Committee 
and  the  Career  Education  Advisory  Council,  I  think  one  of  the  first 
in  the  Nation. 

We  have  a  joint  agreement  regarding  school-based  placement 
which  was  developed  as  a  result  of  State  legislation,  and  we  are 
currently  starting  to  develop  some  implementation  plans  in  that 
area.  We  have  a  Full  Employment  Planning  Act,  which  I  guess  is 
sort  of  a  junior  Humphrey-Hawkins  legislation  at  the  State  level 
that  speaks  to  joint  education  and  employment  training  programs, 
and  the  first  report  will  be  submitted  to  the  Governor  in  June  of 
this  year. 

These  efforts  to  work  together  stem  from  a  recognition  of  the 
need  to  relate  the  world  of  work  to  education  and  of  the  severity  of 
youth  unemployment  rates  throughout  the  State.  While  we  have 
made  progress,  we  think  it  is  only  a  beginning  in  the  efforts  that 
must  be  made  to  address  and  diffuse  the  youth  emloyment  time 
bomb  that  is  facing  us. 

We  have  based  our  joint  efforts  on  a  set  of  basic  principal  ele- 
ments which  are  the  foundation,  I  think,  to  any  relationship  be- 
tween education  and  youth  employment.  We  would  urge  that  you 
considv^^r  these  elements  as  you  move  forward  to  developing  a  na- 
tional base  for  comprehensive  and  coordinated  national.  State,  and 
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local  effort  to  improve  education  and  employment  opportunities  of 
youth  and  young  adults. 

I  would  like  to  cover  some  of  those  elements  this  morning,  and 
then  ask  Dr.  Paslov  to  complete  those  and  to  talk  about  our  specific 
concerns  on  the  President  s  approach. 

The  first  element  is  the  need  for  a  comprehensive  approach.  The 
diversity  of  the  needs  of  youth  require  a  comprehensive  approach 
taking  into  consideration  the  education /employment  and  training 
needs  of  youth,  both  in  school  and  out  of  school.  In  order  to  meet 
the  needs  of  disadvantaged  youth  for  basic  skill  development  and 
placement,  a  system  that  integrates  the  expertise  of  the  education 
and  CETA  agencies  and  provides  flexibility  to  tailor  services  to 
clients  is  crucial. 

We  need  to  have  centralized  legislative  authority.  The  enacting 
legislation  should  avoid  fragmentation  of  the  program  by  amending 
a  number  of  different  statutes.  The  new  youth  initiative  legislation 
should  amend  one  labor  act,  possibly  title  IV  of  CETA,  and  we 
think  create  a  new  act  for  the  education  effort.  This  consolidated 
legislative  authority  and  a  consolidated  legislative  congressional 
intent  would  go  far  in  insuring  an  integrated  and  comprehensive 
program. 

We  think  the  widest  range  of  program  activities  and  services 
should  be  allowable  under  a  reauthorized  youth  education/employ- 
ment and  training  program.  Studies  conducted  to  date  of  the  Youth 
Employment  Demonstration  Programs  Act  (YEDPA)  indicate  that 
the  categorical  nature  of  these  programs  is  far  too  complex  and,  in 
effect,  creates  arbitrary  distinctions  for  effective  administration 
ana  planning.  Also,  the  ability  to  serve  youth  on  an  individualized 
basis  IS  hampered  by  the  categorical  nature  of  YEDPA.  The  pres- 
ent program  activities  allowed  under  YEDPA  should  be  consoli- 
dated into  one  program. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Paslov  to 
continue  with  the  principles. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Go  ahead. 

Dr.  Paslov.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  I,  too,  am  very 
pleased  to  be  here  today. 

As  Mr.  Babcock  has  pointed  out,  our  being  here  together  is  not 
coincidental.  If  the  youth  training  and  employment  initiatives  are 
to  work,  the  ability  of  labor  and  education  to  plan  and  to  work 
together  is  not  only  important,  but  it  is  absolutely  imperative. 

I  believe  that  we  in  Michigan  are  well  on  our  way  to  developing 
an  exemplary  interagency  planning  procedure  between  labor  and 
education  that  will,  in  the  long  run,  and  I  am  convinced  of  this, 
have  a  very  positive  effect  on  the  young  men  and  women  in  our 
State.  I  am  also  certain  that  committee  members  will  particularly 
appreciate  the  difficulties  State  agencies,  like  labor  and  education, 
have  in  working  together.  We,  as  Mr.  Babcock  has  pointed,  have 
been  doing  this  for  well  over  a  year,  and  we  have  encountered 
those  problems  dealing  with  turf.  That  is,  the  territorial  imperative 
IS  very  strong,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  overcome  in  dealing  with 
agencies  like  labor  and  education.  But  we  believe  that  we  can. 
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We  have  encountered  philosophical  problems  because  we  ap- 
proach the  problems  of  youth  and  training  from  slightly  different 
perspectives.  We  believe  we  can  overcome  those  problems. 

We  have  encountered  the  governance  issues.  That  is,  who  is 
going  to  allocate  which  resources  to  whom?  We  believe  that  those 
can  be  overcome. 

What  I  would  like  to  impress  upon  this  committee  and  to  others 
is  to  transmit  the  signal  that  these  problems  are  not  insoluble. 
Michigan  has  a  commitment  from  the  Executive  Office  and  from 
the  agency  heads  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot,  to  achieve  the  kind  of 
cooperation  that  is  necessary  to  implement  these  initiatives. 

Mr.  Babcock  mentioned  several  principles  that  we  would  like  to 
see  included  in  legislation  in  youth  training  and  employment.  I 
would  like  to  mention  a  few  more. 

The  first  that  I  would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention  has  to  do 
with  the  individual  employability  plan.  We  believe  that  the  concept 
of  the  lEP  is  absolutely  critical  to  the  educational  component.  We 
further  believe  that  lEP's  must  include  data  regarding  student 
skill  levels  in  the  academic  as  well  as  in  the  work-  and  vocational 
areas. 

The  IPE  must  also  be  maintained  in  such  a  way  as  it  reduces  or 
minimizes  the  amount  of  paperwork  for  those  who  are  involved. 
The  lEP,  I  would  emphasize  this,  the  lEP  must  also  be  developed 
and  used  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  get  into  the  insidious  forms  of 
tracking  youngsters,  in  which  blacks,  Hispanics  and  women  are 
slated  into  certain  vocational  patterns  from  which  they  can  never 
emerge.  Nonetheless,  I  believe  that  the  lEP,  indeed,  can  accomplish 
all  that  it  is  intended  to  accomplish  without  getting  into  the  more 
insidious  forms  of  tracking. 

The  second  principle  deals  with  the  concerns  of  the  eligibility  of 
participation.  We  believe  the  criteria  for  program  selection  should 
be  the  inability  to  succeed  in  education  or  employment  efforts 
without  special  services.  Intensive  and  often  expensive  services 
should  be  targeted  at  high  needs  participants  who  would  reason- 
ably benefit  from  these  services. 

We  also  believe  that  limiting  individual  participation  to  specific 
length  mitigates  against  individual  needs.  Limitations  on  the 
length  of  eligibility  do  not  generally  fit  the  needs  of  youth  who 
may  be  characterized  as  having  interruptions  in  education  and 
employment  experiences.  It  may  require  several  years  of  pre-em- 
ployment services  and  work  experiences  prior  to  entering  the 
career  training,  or  career  ladder  employment. 

The  third  principle  concerns  coordination  and  planning.  There  is 
a  need  to  put  both  the  labor  and  education  components  in  the 
youth  training/employment  and  education  programs  on  the  same 
phase  or  the  same  cycle  regarding  funding,  distribution  of  funds, 
reporting  requirements,  and  planning  cycles  to  facilitate  local  co- 
ordination administration. 

We  believe  that  the  State  level  coordination  would  be  assured  if 
the  Governor  were  to  be  required  to  certify  State  plans  for  all  the 
State  agencies  involved.  The  youth  initiative  legislation  should 
clearly  place  the  responsibility  with  the  Governor  of  each  State  to 
certify  the  effectiveness  of  local  coordination  and  joint  planning 
that  is  occurring  in  each  area. 
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I  would  like  to  conclude  my  remarks  regarding  the  principles  by 
noting  some  brief  comparisons  of  the  principles  Mr.  Babcock  and  I 
have  mentioned,  with  some  of  the  legislative  comparisons  in  the 
administration's  proposal. 

The  principle  of  comprehensiveness  requires  in  my  view  some 
centralized  authority  for  program  planning  and  implementation. 
The  authority  for  the  education  portion  of  the  administration's 
specifications  is  not  clear. 

The  proposal  allows  the  provision  of  a  very  broad  range  of  em- 
payability  development  and  education  services  without  sufficient 
checks  and  balances  at  the  State  level.  We  believe  that  there  must 
be  joint  planning  with  education  and  labor  for  both  in-school  and 
out-of-school  youth.  The  specifications  do  not  include  these  kinds  of 
provisions. 

We  strong  support  the  development  of  performance  benchmarks, 
but  the  specifications  do  not  require  that  CETA  agencies  develop 
lEP's  for  participants.  We  believe  the  lEFs  are  important,  and 
should  be  designed  jointly  by  labor  and  education  agencies  based 
upon  State  guidelines. 

We  support  a  strong  State  role,  both  for  the  State  education 
agencies  and  the  State  departments  of  labor.  The  State's  role  in  the 
Youth  Act  specifications  is  unclear,  and  it  needs  to  be  clarified  as 
the  legislation  is  developed. 

I  would  like  to  leave  this  presentation  on  an  upbeat  note.  Youth 
training/employment  in  my  view,  and  in  the  view  of  Mr.  Babcock, 
is  the  imperative  for  the  1980's.  The  youth  initiatives  have  the 
potential,  in  my  view,  for  bringing  about  reform  in  our  secondary 
schools  in  light  of  declining  enrollments,  changing  attitudes  about 
attending  college  immediately  after  high  school,  and  increasing 
interest  in  life-long  learning  and  career  changes  for  our  youth  and 
adults. 

I  believe  very  firmly  that  the  youth  initiatives  have  a  good  deal 
of  potential.  I  would  like  to  see  them  implemented.  With  that,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  C.  Patrick  Babcock  and  Eugene  T. 
Paslov  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  of  C.  Patrick  Babcock,  Director,  Michigan  Department  o 
Labor,  and  Dr.  Eugene  T.  Pasijov,  Interim  Superintendent  of  Pubuc  Instruc 
tion.  Michigan  Department  of  Education 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Committee  - 

My  name  is  Pat  Babcock,  Director  of  the  Michigan  Department  of  Labor.  With 
me  today  is  Dr.  Eugene  Paslov,  Michigan  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
We  are  pleased  to  appear  before  you  to  make  brief  statements  on  the 
important  issue  of  education,  employment  and  employability  of  youth  as  they 
relate  to  the  current  legislative  proposals. 

I  would  like  to  begin  our  presentation  and  turn  over  the  presentation  to 
Dr.  Paslov  in  a  few  minutes  to  conclude  our  remarks. 

Our  joint  presence  is  not  a  coincidence.     In  Michigan,  we  have  I.^r.j^ 
recornizod  the  need  for  cooperation  and  coordination  between  education  and 
employment,  particularly  as  it  pertains  to  the  development  of  youth. 

Our  commitment  ir>  reflected  not  only  in  our  presence,  but  in  our  programs, 
our  goals  and  efforts  ar.  we  develop  and  improve  our  respective  programs.  We 
encour,i£;o  ^ho  subcommittee  to  consider  the  unique  and  critical  relationship 
education  ani  employment  share  in  the  preparation  and  maturation  of  the 
nation's  most  important  ror.ourco  --  youth. 

Last  year,  Michij'^an  ha^i  the  third  highoot  unomplo'.Tnont  percentage  rate  of 
any  ntate  in  tho  nation.     The  highont  levels  u^.^rc  among  youth  16  -  IG 
(16. r  porcont-avorago;  nonwhito  -  35.8  p^rc»'nt)  (data,  from  Jan. -June.,  1979). 
In  3omo  of  our  'jrban  and  suburban  nchool  .1  L.-^tr ! cts ,  nearly  15  percent  of  our 
youth  are  dropout.': . 
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The  rate  for  ninority  youth  in  our  major  urban  areas  often  exceeds  25  percent. 
Overall,  in  our  state.  uo.OOO  young  people  drop  out  of  our  schools  between 
the  ninth  and  twelfth  grades. 

Most  of  them  leave  with  neither  the  basic  skills  nor  the  occupational  skills 
needed  to  be  successful  in  finding  useful  «ork.     We  have  learned  to  do 
different  things,  often  unique  things,  to  work  against  and  reduce  these 
intolerably    high  levels  of  unemployment  and  school  dropouts. 

Our  Governor's  Grant,  CETA  -  Education  Linkage    Program,  is  being  jointly 
planned,  conducted,  and  monitored  by  a  state  level  group  of  CETA  Prime 
Sponsors    and  by  the  Department,  of  Education  and  Labor.     These  funds  are 
being  utilized  to  coordinate  local  employment  and  training  and  education 
program::.     Al.^o,  the  Michigan  nnployment  and  Training  Services  Counci,! 
formed  an  education  committee  comprised  of  educators,  prime  sponsors,  -.tate 
education  officials,  and  representatives  of  the  Vocational  Education  and 
Career  Education  Advisory  Councils.     Further,  a  joint  agreement  concerning 
school-based  placement  has  been  developed  in  Michigar.  between  the  Departrr.er.t 
of  Ubor  and  Education  and  the  Michigan  Employment  Security  Commission. 

These  efforts  to  work  together  stem  from  our  recognition  of  the  need  to 
relate  the  world  of  work  to  education  and  of  the  severity  of  youth  unemploy- 
ment and  dropout  rates  in  Michigan.     While  we've  made  pronror.s,  we  believe 
this  is  only  a  beginning  in  the  efforts  that  mur.t  be  made  to  address  and 
diffu:;e  the  youth  employment  time  bomh  that  is"  facing  uc. 

We  believe  tho  following  elements  arc  tantamount  to  a  succoiir.ful  youth 
initiative. 
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PRINCIPAI,  £:LEMEMT3  MICHIGAN  DCPAFTyXriT  OF  EDUCATION  AN'.)  LABOR  URGE  IN 
YOUTH  REAUTHORIZATION 
Our  repeated  experience  in  both  education  and  employmer.t  programr,  confirm 
that  a  number  of  coiranon  principal  elements  are  present  in  successful  state 
and  local  efforts  of  this  type.    We  strongly  urge  that  you  consider  these 
elements  as  we  move  towards  building  a  comprehensive  and  coordinated 
national,  state,  and  local  effort  to  improve  education  and  employment 
opportunities  of  youth  and  younf^  adults. 

Conprehonsive  Approach 

The  diversity  of  the  noeds  of  youth  require  a  comprohens ivo  approach  taking 
into  consideration  the  education/o::iploym«jnt  and  training*.  ;.  ••ds  of  youth,  both 
in  school  and  out  of  school.     In  order'  to  moot  the  needs  of  disadvantaf^ed 
youth  for  basic  skill  devolopmont  and  placomont,  a  syston  that  integrates 
the  expert ir,*?  at   the  cducarion  and  ''ETA  A^^.'iinzi'i'.:  .ir.d  provid*js  floxibility  to 
tjilor  scrv ic'ji to  cliovits  in  cr'ucial. 

Control  i  cod  L.!r  i-"l  itive  Authority 

The  enactinr.  le.^.i:;lation  i;houid  rivoid  f r.ip.noritat ion  o:"  th'""  program  by 
anen.ll:;r.  miiny  existing  lawLi  or  cr*jating  mt^ny  new  laws.     The  new  youth 
initi.itivo  legi::lation  should  .inond  one  labor  act,  possibly  Titlo  TV  of 
CETA,  and  creat>j  a  new  act  for  the  t'ducatiori  nffor^t.     Thir-;  consul  idat»?d 
lor.lnial  ive  authority  wdl-I'!  r,o  far  in  »*nsuri.ng  an  int'igratt'd  an.!  c:otr,proht?ri.sivn 
pr'ogr.in. 

Corn;--roh'jn'.-.  iv*^?  rro>:r  >n  rvTvlc'-'n 

The  wid'"*:;*  ^o.;:;!'.  !--"  ranr,*.'  ''^f  ['roj*,:'  i:n  iir  t.  '  v  i  r  md  :>->v:ic.'^r.  I'lho'jid  b>.' 
a  I  low.}  bio  un',li:r  i  f.*  i': :  ):cy  [  :*.<  -1  youth  -*  I'jc  a  1 1  ?n  /  .vnp  1  ^i^r^.r^u  t  ^ind  tra  inin.i* 
pro.'.ran.     StudloL,  conduct''!  to  date  of  th-;  Yo'jth  EmplovTrr'nt  Demonstration 
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Programs  Act  (YEDPA)  indicate  that  the  categorical  nature  of  these  programs  i 
much  too  complex  to  administer  and  plan.     Also,  the  ability  to  serve  youth  on 
an  individualized  b.aais  is  hampered  by  the  categorical  nature  of  YEDPA.  The 
present  pror.ram  acriviti-     allowed  by  YUDPA  r^hould  be  consolidated  into  one 
program. 

Individual  riynplovab i  1  i ty  Plan 

The  prer^cription  of  any  activity  for  a  particular  participant  must  be  based 
upon  an  individual  employment  plan  which  assesr.oG  the  individual's  current 
basic  and  vocational  skill  levels,  barriers  to  employment,  and  previous 
experiences,  if  any,  in  the  program.     These  individual  employability  plans 
would  be  intended  to  both  individu'al i ze  activities  and  r,oquence  activities, 
based  upon  prior  experiences,  to  provide  a  progression  to  career  entry 
emplo>-ncr.t  or  intensive  skill  training.     The  initiative  should  provide 
governors  and  fjtates  a  najor  role  in  administering  guidelines  for  individual 
employability  pKins. 


eligibility  for  Participation 

The  criteria  for  program  selection  should  be  the  inability  to  succeed  in 
education  or  emplovnent  efforts  without  these  special  services.     Intensive,  ,in  ! 
often  expensive,  service-.  shouH  be  targeted  at  "hir.h  needs"  participants  who 
would  roajonably  bone  fit  from  thoso  servicer;. 

An  additional  eligibility  iiisue  concerns  limiting  the  length  of  eligibility 
for  youths  in  this  program.     We  believe  that  limiting  Individual  participation 
to  specific  length:^  wor-kn  against  meotinr  individual  neel-.     I, Imitations  on  the 
length  of  -ligibilitv  do  not  fit  rhr  noo,!-.  of  youth,  who  n,r;  be  charao ter i ned  a« 
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havin,:  interruptions  in  education  and  employment  experiences  and  may  require 
several  years  of  pre-err.ployment  services  an.l  work  experiences  prior  to  entering 
career  training  or  career  ladder'  employment. 

Coordination  and  Planning 

The  success  of  this  program  hinges  upon  clone  coordination  and  joint  planning 
between  educational  and  labor  agencies.     Further,  the  legislation  must  ensure 
that  the  educational  and  labor  components  of  a  youth  education/employment  and 
training  program  operate  in  the  same  phase  relating  to  funding  cycle,  distributee 
of  funds,  reporting  requirements,  and  planning  cycle  to  facilitate  local 
coordination  administration. 

At  the  state  level,  several  ar.encies  must  be  involved  in  this  effort.  In 
Michigan,  the  Department.^  of  Labor  and  Fducation  will  work  closely  on  any  new 
youth  initidtive.     We  believe  it  is  necessary  to  ensure  state  level  coordination 
by  requiring,  the  /-tovernor  to  certify  the  state  plans  of  all  state  ar.^ncies 
involved  in  these  pro^;ram::  to  an:3ure  that  thor>e  agencies  are  in  agreement. 

The  specific  roles  of  state  and  local  ar.encion  in  this  youth  program  will 
vary  jrreatly  for  m.iny  reasons,   including,  results  of  past  efforts  at  coordination 
and  the  -^tructur-  of  rhe  .education  .nvu.m  in  that  state.     The  ler.i^larion  and 
r'--;^:ltLr.,7  r^^ri     t  ion';  ■should  cmphasi:-.-?  Incil   ^  1 Il  iry  in  Jer^rmininr,  the 
lipeciiic  r-oles  and  responsibility  ot  eduration  and  CI;TA  aponcies  bc^sed  upon  a 
local  ar.nesam-nt  of  need^.     The  youth  initiaavos  lep.islation  r>hould  clearly 
pl.i-o  the  re-.ponr^ibilitv  with  the  r.over-nor  of  -Mch  ntatc  to  certify  the  effective 
loc.n  cocrdinat  lon  and  joint  plannim-.  thar   i:;  ocourrim-.  in  each  area.     The  states 
should   i:  ;o  have  the  responsibility  of  anni^^rinr,  local  agencies  in  meeting  the 
ob-=  -h.^  Act. 
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In  conjunctlcr.  with  this  local  flexibility  to  'letermine  the  specific  roles 
of  each  agency,  collaboration  in  planning  and  program  activities  must  be  ensured 
for  the  prop.ram  to  be  successful.     The  initiative  should  require  joint  planning 
and  plan  sIf,n-off  by  involved  local  educational  and  CETA  agencies. 

Program  Set-Asides  or  Mandates 

Local  flexibility  also  must  be  ensured  by  avoiding  fragmentation  of  the 
program  by  legislating  only  a  minimum  number  of  set-asides  for  specific  activities 
or  prograni  mandates.     If  this  youth  program  is  to  meet  the  needs  of  individual 
disadvantaged  youths,  this  flexibility  in  program  activities  is  necessary. 

Perfornance  Standards 


Measures  such  as  imnediate  placements  or  earnings  increase  are  inappropriate 
i:hort-tern  measures  for  this  developnental  youth  program.     Utilizing  such  measures 
creates  an  incentive  to  serve  youth  with  fewer  barriers  to  progression  in  school 
or  to  employment  through  the  least  risky  program  strategy. 

We  feel  that  the  youth  initiative  leginlation  should  include  performance 
criteria  that  directly  measures  -he  short-term  impact  of  activities  in  achieving 
the  objectives  of  increasing  the  basic  vocational  and  workplace  skills,  Con- 
tinued funding  of  the  program  in  any  area  should  not  be  based  upon  yearly 
evaluat ior.3 ,  ljUt  evaluations  of  performance  over  a  throe-year  time  period. 
V/e  furth'^r  supror*-  -it :  1  : in,:  ^i"  lonr-torm  porforrr-ance  criteria  such  Pleasure?; 
as  placements,  job  retention,  and  earnings  increase. 

Maintenance  of  effort 

We  strongly  urge  Congress  to  include  legislative  provisions  requiring 
educational  agencies,  receiving  funds  under  this  program,  to  continue  current 
efforts  and  protrrain  levels.     Also,  since  this  progran  is  in  addition  to  current 
local  and  state  efforts,  there  should  be  neither  a  provision  requiring  a  local 
match  in  order  to  receive  a  grant,  nor  a  phase-out  of  these  [  .-ograns  to  local 
funding. 
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Comparison  of  Principles  with  Ley.islative  Cpecif icatlon  of 
Carter  Administration  Proposal    "  ' 

Although  it  is  not  possible  to  discuss  in  detail  the  Administration 
Proposal  legislation  specification,  we  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  compare  those  specifications  with  the  principles  we've 
outlined  today.    A  number  of  provisions  receive  our  strong  endorsement, 
while  in  other  areas  we  have  concerns  with  the  specifications. 

The  comprehensive  nature  of  the  legislation  i-  heartily  endorsed  by 
the  State  of  Michigan.     The  specifications  indicate  that  the  overall 
needs  of  youth  for  both  the  CETA  and  educational  system  have  been 
considered.     Unfortunately,  it  is  not  clear  that  within  this  compre- 
hensive approach  the  legislative  authority  will  be  centralized.  While 
it  is  clear  the  CETA  portion  will  amend  CETA  Title  IV,  it  is  not  clear 
how  the  legislative  authority  for  the  education  portion  will  be  stcuctured. 
We  support  the  comprehensive  services  being  proposed  in  the 
Carter  Administration  proposal.     The  proposal  allows  the  provision  of  a  very 
broad  range  of  employability  development  and  educational  services. 
This  range  of  servicer,  is  necessary  to  individualize  the  assistance 
provided  to  youth.     Unfortunately,  a  series  of  funds  set  aside  for 
specific  program  activities  will  mitir.ate  against  serving  individual 
nec'l%.    We  feel  it  in  inappropriate  to  set  anide  percentages  of  funds 
for  a  series  of  specific  program  activities. 

The  specifications  indicate  that  in  the  CKTA  portion,  a  priority  system 
must  be  developed  to  lietormine  within  the  ellr.ible  population  which 
persons  will  be  served.     Such  a  priority  r.yr:t.?n  is  necessitated  only 
if  sufficient  funds  am  not  provided  to  provirie  ;iervices  to  the  entire 
eligible  population.     We  strongly  urge  you  to  consider  adequate  funding 
to  serve  tho  entire  eligible  youth  population. 
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The  specifications  require  cooperation  and  some  youth  planninp,  between  locil 
education  and  CETA  agencies  when  providing  services  to  in-school  youth  or 
when  a  target  school  is  funded  through  the  education  portion  of  the  proposal. 

This  is  positive  insofar  as  it  requires  joint  plannine,,  but  we  fool  joint 
planning  must  exist  for  both  service  to  in-school  and  out-of-school  youths. 
Further,  the  proposal  sots  up  the  potential  for  joint  review  of  the  local 
education  and  CETA  plans,  but,  as  we  indicated  earlier,  we  feel  joint 
planning,  review  and  plan  si?,n  off  is  critical.     Also,  the  Governor  should  be 
required  to  certifv  that  the  education  and  CETA  plans  are  in  agreement  and 
meet  requirement:;  o:  the  Act.     This  provision  is  not  contained  in  the 
loj;islat  ive  spec  i  f  icat  iDn:: . 

We  stronr.ly  .ir;reo  with  the  provisionr.  which  would  require  the  developnont  of 
porformnre  benchrrarV s  for  participants  and  pro^^rarr. .    When  tied  with  an 
individual  enj'loN-^.or.r  plan,  these  benchmarks  would  assi:^t  youth  in  compilin?; 
a  res^iri*^  with  which  to  job  ijearch.     The  specifications  do  not  require  that 
CnXA  aj^er.;:ior,  develop  individ-;al  employnent  plann  for  participants.     Wo  believe 
this  is  noc.-'ssary  and  tho2c  plana  should  be  doGlr^n-jl  jointlv    between  r:ETA  and 
education  art-'nc i',>!3  ba';ed  upon  ntate  j^uidnl  iner; . 

While  support  inr,  porfornanco  standards,  we  opposo  the  performance  standard." 
as  outlined  in  the  les^islative  specificationr;.     Kerf  ornanco  cri  ter  ia  r.hould 
directly  moajiure  the  object  Ivor,  of  the  program:     "  incrc-is  inr  thie  basic  literacy 
and  workplace  skills  of  disadvantaged  youih-^..."    Alrhoufrh  r'licorrenr  and 
job  rntontior.  are  eventual  r.oals,  these  outcoH'T,  niv  not        achieved  or 
noa sura  1>1'>  for  several  years. 

The  specification;-,  propo'i*^  education  coonorar  i ':n  incentiv.^  rrants  to  a:jr:i.';t 
in  funding;  joint  nro.v  ir,s  between  education  ar.'l  C:*TA  ar,enc:es.     Wo  fe'^l  such 
incentivos  and  financial  assistance  is  appropriite  and  endorse  this  concept. 
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Another  of  our  concerns  with  the  Youth  Act  of  1980  is  the  states'  roles 
and  responsibilities.    We  support  the  identification  of  clearly  defined 
and  distinguished  roles  for  state  and  local  education  and  e™pioy™,nt  agencies. 
We  believe    those  roles  should  be  broad  and  concentrate  on  the  areas  of  coordina- 
tion and  quality  assurance  and  accountability  relative  to  prog,an,s  and  activities 

They  should  also  apply  to  both  the  education  and  enploy^ent  sides  of  the  program 
and  involve  a  logical  sequence  of  coordination  and  general  oversight. 

The  states-  roles  as  identified  in  the  Youth  Act  specifications  are  unclear, 
seemingly  disjointed  and  do  not  apply  equally  to  both  the  education  and  employ- 
n.ent  programs  of  the  initiative.     On  one  hand,  states  have  a  :„ajor  responsibility 
for  the  vocational  education  aspects  of  the  prcgran,.  but  on  the  other,  they  do 
not  have  the  respon..ibility  for  the  ba..ic  skills  components  of  i.cal  plans. 
The  sane  state  oversight  role  is  not  present  in  the  enpio^ont  side  of  the  Youth 
Act  as  it  is  on  the  education  .ide.    We  feci  the  result  will  be  a  fragmented 
program  of  onesidedness  and  diminish  the  overall  coordination  effort  of 
labor  and  education. 

we  urge  you  to  reconsider  the  elements  cf  state  roles  .nd  apply  them  equally 
to  both  sides  of  the  education-employment  initiative. 
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Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Paslov  and  Mr. 
Babcock. 
Go  ahead,  Mr.  Motter. 

STATEMENT  OF  GLENN  E.  MOTTER,  DIRECTOR,  HARRISBURG 
STEELTON-HIGHSPIRE  AREA  VOCATIONAL  TECHNICAL 
SCHOOL,  HARRISBURG,  PA. 

Mr.  Motter.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Elementary,  Secondary,  and  Vocational  Edu- 
cation. 

I  am  Glenn  Motter,  director  of  the  Harrisburg  Steelton-Highspire 
Vocational  Technical  School  in  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

If  I  may,  I  would  like  to  introduce  two  persons  who  are  with  me, 
who  would  place  themselves  open  for  questioning  during  interroga- 
tion. Mr.  Harry  Siler,  who  is  executive  director  of  our  private 
industry  council;  and  Mr.  William  Oagen  who  is  general  manager 
of  the  office  employment  security  within  our  community. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Let  me  interrupt  you  for  just  a  moment,  Mr. 
Motter.  We  are  very  sorry  that  Mr.  Goodling  will  not  be  here  this 
morning  to  welcome  you.  He  had  wanted  you  to  testify.  Now,  if  you 
will  just  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Motter.  On  behalf  of  the  Vocational  Administrators  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  Pennsylvania  Association  of  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Special  Needs  Personnel,  the  citizens  of  central  Pennsylvania, 
and  myself,  I  want  to  express  our  gratitude  for  this  opportunity  to 
present  our  reaction  to  the  Youth  Act  of  1980. 

First,  let  me  tell  you  about  our  school.  We  have  an  area  vocation- 
al technical  school  in  an  urban  community.  Our  population  is  75 
percent  minority— 70  percent  black,  5  percent  Hispanic.  Over  60 
percent  of  our  students  are  economically  disadvantaged.  The  unem- 
ployment rate  of  16-  through  19-year-olds  as  reported  in  our  stand- 
ard metropolitan  statistical  area  is  15  percent. 

Our  SMSA  is  tricounty  ranging  from  a  large,  sparsely  populated 
rural  district  to  a  densely  populated  urban  area,  which  is  economi- 
cally depressed.  Our  attendance  area  is  a  typical  urban  community 
with  diminishing  tax  base  and.  extensive  poverty.  Due  to  the  diver- 
sified area  in  our  SMSA,  available  statistics  do  not  reflect  the  true 
unemployment  picture.  The  Harrisburg  youth  unemployment  rate 
would  be  more  accurately  portrayed  at  25  to  30  percent. 

We  have  20  secondary  vocational  programs  with  an  enrollment 
of  850.  One  program,  with  an  enrollment  of  75,  is  for  special 
disadvantaged  students— those  who  have  dropped  out,  are  in  the 
process  of  dropping  out,  or  are  incarcerated  and  released  under 
surveillance  to  participate  in  this  program. 

We  are  working  cooperatively  with  the  city  of  Harrisburg,  the 
redevelopment  authority  and  other  community-based  organizations 
to  renovate  houses  in  our  community  in  order  to  teach  skills  and 
train  these  students  in  carpentry,  brick  masonry,  and  electrical 
construction. 

Our  goal  is  to  give  these  students  basic  skill  competencies,  a 
feeling  of  self-esteem  through  achievement  and  employment  surviv- 
al skills.  We  are  planning  to  extend  this  program  through  the 
summer  months  with  CETA  paying  participant  stipends.  Cover- 
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nor  s  special  grant  paying  instructional  salaries,  and  the  school 
providing  the  facility,  supervision,  and  academic  c;edit 
Pni?;         students  in  our  regular  programs,  we  provide  related 
S  feveL  ^he  vocational  program.  This  is  at  a  remedi- 

Our  adult  education  consists  of  a  number  of  short  term  pro- 
f^rr^«fT-  °[''^'''^  '?  designed  to  help  minority  persons  to  be 
successful  in  the  examination  before  entering  construction  tradS 

rhThe?r?SuJtv  Ar^r  T  developed^hrough'cCeratfon 

^^e:^S^^^l-,i^S^  in  the  tradeVE 
We  have  one  long-term  adult  education  program  in  the  field  of 
practical  nureing.  One  third  of  the  enrollment  S  cETA  clienti  We 

thr^Sai.%^:c^t''T^  °'  the  participants  comptt^g 
fn  I  graduates  would  number  30  each  year 

rn  Pnf  8n^^'^'.'^r''°"'*^''y  P™erams,  we  maintain  a  minimum 

rate  of  80  percent  of  our  graduates.  Most  recently,  in  the  1978-79 

school  year,  our  graduates  were  placed  as  follows 

for;  ^^'"''^"^  "^"^  employed  in  the  occupation  they  were  trained 
THventy-eight  percent  went  on  to  higher  education  at  which  the 

vTaSa?'.S„r""'"'  ""^"""^  '"^^ 

In  the  1970-80  school  year  midterm  60  pecent  of  our  seniors  arp 

^Td^^por^'^f^  P"/  ^"ope'-ative  education  prolram 

As  director  of  the  school,  I  serve  locally  on  the  following  Prime 

fcrH°n^K°^r  ^^""^^Jy  Committee,  Private  Indust^fcouTu 
Board  Urban  League  Education  Committee,  Tri-County  Affirma 

olLfn  comr^^.r.'"^'^'^*^  Committee,  and  many  oSer  vTrious 
roles  in  community  based  organizations. 

Our  general  advisory  committee  reflects  membershin  frnm- 
AFrPTn^p'"'"'  Human  Resources  Developmen^TnSte  o  the 

Pennfv  ?ania"S-e«^?' nf^^^^^^  ^Tl'}^  °"  Vocational  Education! 
rennsyivania  Bureau  of  Vocational  Education,  Carpentry  Brick 
Masonry  and  Sheet  Metal  Workers  Unions,  OpportuEs  Yndus  ri- 
Bufearo?°P^r^''l"°"  "^.'•"^burg  A^ea^cSmmun^^^^^ 

fl    ij  u"*^  Employment  Security  which  is  not  listed  here  and 

^us^nesseslnSHp""'  "  ^'e'rsified 
the  TrS^onnfv  Am      f^'^'f  organizations  and  professions.  Also, 
A   ""^o^^ty  Affirmative  Action  Committee 

A  select  group  from  the  above  list  of  persons  and  organizations 
ZIZ  "u°V,t^'^ted  and  reactions  to  the  President's  youth^uSemploy- 
it  1  ^^'t  consensus  of  those^responding  wi 

he  riot  ofX  nrnhl'*"'*  legislation.  Title  II  appears  to  be  aim^ed^ 
tne  root  ot  the  problems  we  are  experiencing 

Our  experience  tells  us  that  the  major  cause  of  droDoine  out  of 
school  IS  the  lack  of  ability  to  achiete  satisfactorily  Faflure  in 
academic  and/or  vocational  studies  manifests  itself  iJ  frustration 

SXscCf      ects^^^'-  ^  student  gets  Tnto  seS 

high  school,  selects  a  career  and  cannot  perform  the  necessary 
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basic  skills  to  sun  ive.  We,  therefore,  support  the  concept  of  basic 
skills  training. 

Vocational  education  has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  the  greatest 
single  asset  in  education  for  the  past  20  years.  We  feel  that  we  can 
play  a  major  role  in  making  this  effort  a  success  and  hope  to  be 
active  in  developing  and  carrying  out  the  task  of  making  the 
seventh  through  ninth  grade  students  more  career  oriented. 

Existing  legislation  has  mandated  our  developing  advisory  liaison 
with  industry,  business,  professional  organizations,  prime  sponsor  s 
and  community  based  organizations.  By  adding  basic  education,  o  ir 
existing  advisory  committees  would  fulfill  the  desired  representa- 
tion of  this  legislation,  but  to  demand  more  of  these  persons  may 
be  an  unwelcomed  burden. 

Employment  skills  for  10th  through  12th  graders,  also  those  who 
are  out  of  school,  are  critical  to  the  success  of  this  effort.  We  have 
the  expertise,  facilities,  and  equipment  to  conduct  this  training. 
New  facilities  or  programs  in  duplication  should  not  be  developed 
until  existing  ones  are  being  utilized  fully. 

A  basic  skills  and/or  employment  survival  skills  training  pro- 
gram should  be  a  required  part  of  on-the-job  training  in  title  I  and 
title  II.  All  trainees  should  be  monitored  frequently  by  a  profes- 
sional person  trained  to  detect  and  deal  with  problems  the  client 
and/or  employer  is  experiencing  until  the  adjustment  from  unem- 
ployed to  employed  is  made. 

Stipends  for  in  school  youth  should  only  serve  to  accommodate 
economic  survival.  A  person  on  a  tax-free  stipend  takes  a  consider- 
able cut  in  pay  when  entering  the  labor  force.  Due  to  the  many 
deductions  that  are  taken  from  a  wage  earner,  he  or  she  receives 
considerably  •  to  take  home  from  regular  employment. 

The  attache  i  from  a  very  interested  person  on  our  general 
advisory  comrii.  and  who  is  a  top  executive  of  the  largest  em- 
ployer in  our  district  addresses  two  concerns. 

Fii-st,  creating  ''make  work"  jobs  is  counterproductive  and  infla- 
tionary. 

Our  response:  Vocational  education  is  responsive  to  the  current 
labor  market.  We  stand  ready  to  change,  redirect,  add,  or  delete 
programs  as  needed  in  order  to  remain  current  with  labor  market 
needs.  Each  program  has. a  lay  advisory  committee.  The  adminis- 
tration meets  frequently  with  the  general  advisory  committee. 
These  efforts  are  directed  entirely  at  keeping  the  programs  up  to 
date.  Our  philosophy  precludes  our  participation  in  "make  work'' 
training. 

Second,  the  Government  is  placing  the  private  sector  in  jeopardy 
by  asking  them  to  help  solve  social  problems  while  making  it  more 
difflcult  to  cooperate. 

Our  response:  We  have  found  that  the  targeted  job  tax  credit 
law.  Revenue  Act  of  1978,  Public  Law  95-600,  is  an  effective  tool  to 
encourage  employers  to  participate.  To  date,  25  percent  of  the 
employers  in  our  cooperative  education  program  are  taking  advan- 
tage of  this  opportunity.  This  is  the  answer  when  an  employer 
asks,  "What  is  in  it  for  me?" 

It  is  extremely  important  that  this  legislation  be  maintained, 
and  expanded,  if  possible. 
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In  determining  levels  of  participation  for  title  II  funding,  it  must 

EllD  on^^r'^  °f  ^he  persons  neSing  this 

help  come  from  severely  economically  depressed  areas  as  it  is 
stated  in  the  findings  of  this  legislation 

PmWt'^"'' QrS.>^".^'^''if  Education  Amendments  of  1976, 

Public  Law  94-482,  the  Vocational  Education  Act,  has  been  that 
millions  of  dollars  are  going  unused  because  of  the  local  agencies' 

T^'t  ^^^'""^  f""'^'"^-  Local  boards  find  Kffi- 
cult  to  tffeolve  the  discrepancy  between  the  100  percent  CETA 
funds  and  having  to  match  vocational  education  funding 

With  the  cost  of  education  following  the  typical  inflationarv 
pattern  budgets  cannot  be  further  explnded  to  develop  new  pr^ 
WoTV?,'"  P^'-Poses.  It  is  felt  that  the  maximum  amount  of 

lerv  J«  f^h/'/'^'"^  'P^l-       '^^^'F  This  legislation  can  be 

very  valuable  to  us  particularly  in  urban  communities,  if  it  is 
made  available  with  100  percent  Federal  funding 

Hnli»^»'i''l"u'°"V  ^^'^  '=°,"'=«P^-      serves  a  critical  need. 

However,  the  aforementioned  modifications  are  critical  if  it  is  to 
serve  the  needs  cited  in  the  best  manner. 
[Letter  submitted  by  Glenn  E.  Motter  follows  ] 
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Mr.  i;Unn  M.»l  tcr 
Director 

Hbg.  Stln.  Hir.hsPlre  Tech.  School 
2915  N.  3ril  Stre«t 
MarrlsburKi  PA  17110 

hear  Clenn, 


The  program  outlined  In  the  proposed  legislation  for  the  YouCb 


Act  of  1980  appeere  to  eddreee  the  proper  probles  eree  with  respect  to 
drop-outa  and  unemployable  youth.    Aelde  from  the  Implied  mountain  of  pa- 
perwork and  Its  reaultent  necessity  for  sdAlnlstrstlve  personnel,  the 
program  appeara  workeble. 

However,  from  ny  position,  sll  ths  fsdsrsl  dollars  and  programs 
you  could  possibly  mustsr  sre  not  going  to  be  worth  anything  to  these 
youth  If  Che  market  for  employeble  people  le  not  evelleble.    Creating  an 
ueproHuctlve  make-work  eltuatlou  will  only  add  further  fuel  to  Inflation 
and  further  punleh  thoee  we  are  eo  deeperetely  trying  to  help. 


On  one  hand  the  Pederel  Govemaant  eeke  the  help  of  the  private 


Heocor  to  solve  such  soclel  problasM,  end  with  the  other  hand,  passes  reg- 
Illation**  whlrh  effectively  etrangla  the  growth  of  thle  ssctor  which  is  sup- 
posed to  provide  e  workplece  for  the  dleedventeged  end  minority  groups. 


It  Is  a  "cetch  22"  eltuatlon. 


lood  luck  In  your  preeentetlon  to  Congreea. 


Sincerely, 
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Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you  very  much  for  good  testimony. 

Next  we  will  hear  from  Mr.  John  Dietz,  president  of  the  Michi- 
gan Association  for  Educational  Options. 

Mr.  Dietz,  Congressman  Kildee  would  have  liked  to  have  been 
here  to  hear  you  this  morning,  but  he  has  sickness  in  his  family, 
and  he  is  at  the  hospital. 

Go  ahead. 


STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  DIETZ.  PRESIDENT.  MICHIGAN 
ASSOCIATION  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  OPTIONS 

Mr.  Dietz.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee. 

I  am  most  appreciative  of  your  invitation  to  be  here  today  As 
the  current  president  of  the  Michigan  Association  for  Educational 
Options,  I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  present  our  association's 
enthusiastic  endorsement  of  the  inclusion  of  educational  alterna- 
tives as  a  local  programmatic  option  under  the  President's  Youth 
Employment  Initiative,  title  II. 

Prior  to  making  my  formal  testimony,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  convey  our  association's  thanks  to  Representative 
Kildee  for  his  effort  and  commitment  in  promoting  alternative 
educational  programs  as  a  solution  to  the  problem  of  how  to  pro- 
vide equal  educational  and  vocational  opportunities  to  young 
people  who  have  fallen  through  the  cracks  of  the  regular  school 
program  and  who  have  no  further  option  for  acquiring  those  skills 
necessary  to  compete  in  the  world. 

The  first  objective  that  this  testimony  seeks  to  address  is  the 
answer  to  the  question,  "What  is  an  alternative  education  pro- 
gram, and  who  are  its  consumers?"  The  consumer  of  an  alternative 
educational  environment  is  the  student  who  while  in  conventional 
school  not  only  fails  to  learn  but  also  acts  out  his  or  her  frustra- 
tions  and  resentments  and  impedes  the  learning  of  other  students 

Ihey  are  students  who  have  been  described  by  the  prefix  "dis"— 
disenchanted,  disenfranchised,  disaffected,  disaffiliated,  disturbed, 
and  disruptive. 

They  are  students  who  have  been  expelled  or  suspended.  They 
are  students  who  are  habitually  truant,  who  drop  out  of  school, 
who  vandalize  schools  and  communities  and  who  eventually  may 
end  up  in  the  criminal  justice  system  costing  the  taxpayers  of  this 
Nation  much  and  contributing  little  to  the  Nation  s  productivity. 

As  to  what  IS  an  alternative  education  program,  the  most  basic 
detinition  that  I  can  provide  is  any  attempt  by  the  school  district 
or  community  to  try  something  different  so  as  to  increase  the 
chances  for  student  success  and  to  increase  the  probability  that 
school  will  be  a  relatively  stable,  orderly,  humane,  and  satisfvine 
place  to  spend  the  day.  What  has  developed  from  this  concept  are 
educational  structures  which  aim  to: 

One,  improve  basic  academic  skills. 

Two,  improve  social  interaction  of  student  with  teacher,  other 
adults  and  fellow  students. 

Three,  improve  the  potential  for  employability  and  vocational 
self-sufficiency. 

Four,  increase  student  attendance  and  facilitate  successful  re- 
entry into  the  traditional  school  program. 
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Five,  reduce  and  eliminate  contact  with  the  criminal  justice 
system. 

Although  all  alternative  programs  share  these  basic  goals,  they 
do  not  constitute  a  single  model  of  alternative  education.  Some 
alternative  programs  are  part-time,  located  in  a  regular  high 
school  or  junior  high  and  attended  for  several  hours  a  day,  but  not 
exclusively.  Other  programs  operate  out  of  separate  facilities,  but 
provide  services  of  a  tutorial  nature  on  a  part-time  basis.  Still 
others  are  full  alternative  secondary  schools,  where  students  can 
attend  full  time  until  graduation. 

Ihe  important  fact  regarding  the  design  of  an  alternative  educa- 
tion program,  its  objectives,  its  curriculum,  its  rules  for  behavior,  is 
that  these  are  the  result  of  the  local  communities*  own  expecta- 
tions, demands,  requirements  and  decisions. 

The  second  question  that  this  testimony  would  like  to  impact  on 
is  the  question  **How  do  alternative  education  programs  differ  in 
design  from  the  traditional  junior  high  and  high  school  program?** 

The  primary  characteristic  of  an  alternative  program  is  its  size. 
Programs  may  be  as  small  as  10  or  15  students,  a  single  class  in  a 
school,  for  instance,  or  they  may  enroll  up  to  200  students  and 
maintain  a  staff  of  almost  20  people.  With  this  small  population 
size  comes  a  low  staff/pupil  ratio,  which  in  turn  permits  greater 
opportunity  for  individualized  instruction  and  close  personal  rela- 
tionships betvveen  young  people  and  adults. 

In  alternative  education  programs,  the  greatest  academic  con- 
cern is  to  provide  instruction  in  the  basic  skills  at  a  level  which 
matches  the  students*  performance  level.  The  ability  to  individual- 
ize instruction  with  this  type  of  student  is  of  paramount  impor- 
tance due  to  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  students  enrolled  in 
alternative  education  programs  function  far  below  their  peers  in 
both  reading  and  math. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  10th,  11th,  and  12th  graders  in 
alternative  programs  reading  and  performing  computational  at  the 
second  or  third  grade  ability  level.  It  is  equally  not  uncommon  to 
find  students  who  abilities  and  skills  are  college  level  and  beyond, 
but  are  in  the  program  because  of  their  alienation  to  the  tradition- 
al modes  of  education. 

A  second  discriminating  element  that  can  be  found  in  alternative 
education  programs  is  the  emphasis  within  the  established  curricu- 
lum on  the  employability  of  the  student.  Here  the  thrust  is  not  so 
much  on  training  in  a  particular  vocational  skill,  but  on  the  basics 
that  you  and  I  take  for  granted. 

Topics  such  as  how  to  interview  for  a  job,  how  to  locate  potential 
employment  opportunities,  how  to  get  along  with  supervisors  and 
coworkers,  how  to  be  on  time  for  work,  and  how  to  maintain  a  job, 
are  addressed,  simulated  and  practiced  both  in  the  program  and 
out  in  the  workplace. 

A  final  differentiating  attribute  of  an  alternative  program  is  the 
emphasis  on  social  rehabilitation.  You  will  find  that  every  alterna- 
tive education  program  working  with  this  type  of  student  will  have 
either  a  formal  or  informal  method  of  improving  the  behavioral 
repertoire  of  its  students. 

Some  programs  utilize  various  behavior  modification  schemas, 
others  use  counseling  or  group  techniques,  others  may  use  the 


personal  relationship  between  the  teacher  and  student  as  a  device 
to  increase  socialization.  aevice 

Hn1!*'J^°!!^*'°"^-^*'f'*'  elements,  the  thrust  of  the  alternative  educa- 
tion program  is  to  gauge  the  curriculum  offerings  to  the  function- 
ing and  maturity  level  of  its  students  in  a  manner  which  insures  or 

andX^hTo^fhe'lL'^^^^^^^  ^"'^'^^^^  ^^''^  -h-' 

Dr^L^rZ!  X^'^f  k'''^'^       ^^^''^  '^""'^^P^  °f  alternative  education 
'  h    testimony  urges  you  to  consider  the  inclusion  of 

?ouTh  trmX'S  Klf '  "  p"-^'^^"^'^ 

n»?^"io  kT"'^.u°'J  'i^*'®''  working  with  disenfranchised  young 
people  believe  that  it  is  imperative  that  our  Nation  recognize  the 
legitimate  education  and  social  needs  of  these  students  as  being 
ly  prlSde  for"  traditional  educational  system  can  present- 

The  fact  that  these  young  people  are  different  in  respect  to  their 
£  P^vn'il'Hl/?  learning  patterns  does  not  mean  that  they  should 
be  excluded  from  the  opportunities  all  citizens  possess  in  order  to 
be  productive  contributors  to  society. 

We  also  believe  that  the  alternative  education  program  as  de- 
scribed here  has  demonstrated  itself  to  be  a  vehicle  which  can  and 
.i^lU^ZL  young  people  with  the  academic,  vocational,  and  social 
Hnn  ^  productive.  The  growth  of  alternative  educa- 

tion programs  in  number  validates  the  worth  of  including  this 
category  of  programing  within  the  President's  youth  unemploy- 
ment bill  notwithstanding  the  achievements  made  by  the  individu- 
al students  m  the  programs.  "luiviuu 

«n5?K!lo  our  conviction  that  by  including  these  young  people 
fhp  alternative  education  programs  into  a  national  law  both 

S!f  "^j"^'  °^  ^^^^  people  will  be  identified  and 

^o^i«nv  j;)!^  education  programs  will  be  viewed  as  a  viable  and 
?Sm4ity  levef  ^''^  Providing  for  them  at  the  local 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee  for 
this  opportunity  to  present  our  views.  I  will  be  pleased  to  answer 

^Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you  very  much  for  an  excellent  state- 
ockie"^  ^^^^  witness  is  Mr.  Henry  Marockie.  Go  ahead.  Mr.  Mar- 

STATEMENT  OF  HENRY  R.  MAROCKIE.  SUPERINTENDENT  OHIO 
rSipw^.^^-""''^"-  WHEELING.  W.  VA..  ACCOmSd  b? 
CHARLOTTE  FRIEDMAN.  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 
SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATORS  ^asuciAi  lUiN 

Mr.  Marockie.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

f"^?!!  Acc^^'lr^^  ^°  introduce  Charlotte  Friedman,  who  repre- 
hp"„?H  ?^  ""^  the  outset  indicate  that  you  have 

H=H.li  r''?^''^^^^  testimony  at  the  beginning  with  regafd  to  sta- 
Ef  .  ^^'"Ti^l  f^  t°  ^^'''^•ty  °f  the  act.  and  why  we  should 
have  It.  I  would  like  to  take  a  little  different  tack,  and  maybe 
''toTth°'"^     ""^  interpretations  of  the  specifications,  as  I  under- 


Chairman  Perkins.  Without  objection,  your  prepared  statement 
will  be  included  in  the  record.  You  may  summarize  it  in  any  way 
you  want  to. 

Mr.  Marockie.  Let  me  commend  President  Carter,  and  Members 
of  Congress  for  your  energies,  and  those  colleagues  of  ours  who 
served  on  the  Vice  President's  Task  Force  for  Youth  Employment. 
I  don  t  think  that  any  of  us  can  disagree  with  the  intent.  The 
intent  is  admirable  and  worthwhile  and  we  need  it  in  this  country. 

However,  as  we  look  to  the  past,  and  look  at  the  review  of  some 
of  the  thmgs  we  have  been  through,  such  as  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  Job  Corps,  Summer  Youth  Employment  programs,  and  work 
programs  of  various  sorts  presently  involved  in  the  CETA  program, 
we  seemmgly  have  had  little  effect  on  youth  unemployment.  It  still 
seems  to  be  a  national  concern,  a  growing  national  problem,  and 
the  statistics  will  validate  that. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  what  we  have  done  in  the  past  has 
been  admirable,  but  we  are  at  the  threshold  in  society  where  we 
simply  need  a  new  initiative  in  the  area  of  youth  employment.  I 
would  like  to  thus  place  my  time  to  very  briefly  suggest  for  the 
committee  six  minor  points  for  your  consideration  that  I  have 
interpreted  from  the  specifications  that  I  think  need  to  be  reviewed 
seriously  as  we  look  at  new  initiatives  in  education. 

One,  the  basic  skills  component,  a  very  welcomed  approach.  The 
Youth  Act  explains  that  we  need  it.  I  don't  think  that  anyone  can 
disagree  vyith  that.  The  problem  that  I  see  with  the  specifications, 
however,  is  that  it  again  creates  a  separate  system.  I  would  concur 
with  the  basic  skills  component.  We  obviously  need  basic  skills 
instruction,  but  we  need  it  within  the  regular  school  program,  not 
separate  to  the  system.  It  must,  in  my  judgment,  provide  for  the 
provision  of  continued  practice  time  in  the  schools  in  order  to 
practice  the  areas  of  basic  skills. 

I  think  that  we  will  find  that  primarily,  at  least  part  of  the 
reason  why  youngsters  cannot  do  the  basics  of  read,  write,  arithme- 
tic and  oral  communication  is  simply  because  they  don't  have 
practice  time  in  school  in  order  to  do  that.  I  would  cite  for  you  the 
example  of  a  program  just  initiated  last  year  where  686  ninth 
grade  youngsters  were  put  into  a  program  of  competency,  all  tested 
for  designated  levels.  After  the  second  year  of  the  program  of 
spending  more  time,  not  less,  in  basic  skills  instruction  there  is 
only  12  percent  of  that  entire  class  that  has  not  achieved  that 
designated  level. 

The  thesis  is  that  one  must  spend  more  time  on  deficiency  in 
order  to  become  proficient  at  it.  We  would  heartily  endorse  the 
basic  skills  component  of  the  act,  and  we  would  also  heartily  en- 
dorse the  need  for  practice  within  the  regular  classroom  programs. 

The  second  area  of  concern  is  the  area  that  seems  to  be  preva- 
lent in  the  act  which  centers  on  guidelines  and  the  same  kinds  of 
programs  as  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act.  Essentially  those  restrictions  required  a  pull-out  program  in 
public  schools  where,  in  essence,  children  were  pulled  from  their 
regular  environment,  and  put  into  a  new  environment  with  a  new 
teacher  and  learning  new  materials. 

Rather  than  pull-outs  programs,  I  would  suggest  that  what  we 
need  in  this  act  is  intense  programs  in  the  regular  clas3room 


environment  using  the  same  program  material  with  the  same 
instruction  time— but  not  pull-outs. 

pJpT®  SO'"®.  «J'stinct  conflict  between  the  requirements  of  title  I 
bbbA  and  what  is  the  intent  of  the  specifications  of  the  Youth  Act 
TUleTPlpA  'iHpnTT precludes  stereotyping  of  students! 

T^u  ^EbEA  identifies  and  labels  c^tudents.  stereotyping  them. 

The  Youth  Act  talks  about  basic  si  ils  instruction.  The  pull-outs 

n     tn  .K.i'TT  ^t-^  ^""^         the  regular  classroom 

to  go  to  other  kinds  of  instruction. 

H  -J  '■^'^"''■^^     to  do  a  better  job  with  basic  skills.  We  cannot 

?h  iH  f  ''^^t'^u"^'""®.  '^'^""■^  P""  programs  which  take  the 
ch  Id  from  the  basic  skills  instruction  and  put  him  in  another  area 
^'th  a  new  teacher,  a  new  program,  and  new  materials. 

ihird.  the  title  I  pull-out  program  essentially  requires  different 

h«v»  Ih^'^^'"'.  ""'^^u  ^  'y'^^'"-  have  the  title  I,  and  then  you 
have  the  regular  school  program.  I  would  suggest  that  we  need  to 
eliminate  that  in  this  program  in  order  to  do  a  more  concentrated 
effort  in  the  program. 

.u^^^  formula  proposed  for  the  distribution  of  funds  talks  about 
the  Orshansky  program  of  title  I  ESEA.  Later  in  the  specifications 
u;u  !  i^®'  .i°  .*h®."°tion  of  those  on  free  lunch  and  the  AFDC 
What  I  would  simply  suggest  is,  we  need  clarification.  As  I  under- 
stand the  specifications  and  read  them,  I  would  not  know  at  this 
point  which  IS  to  be  included  in  terms  of  counting  the  youngsters 
Second,  as  a  part  of  that,  it  talks  about  ranking  of  schwls  as 
=Mf««i=         ■     '^""u'^  ^"°e®st  that  the  ranking  of  the 

schools  on  a  poverty  basis-those  above  the  line  qualify,  and  those 
below  the  line  don't  qualify.  It  will  do  two  things.  One,  it  will 
stereotype  the  schools  that  qualify.  Second,  it  will  exclude  a 
nuniber  of  students  in  those  schools  that  do  not  qualify  who  meet 
all  the  education  and  employment  needs  of  the  program,  who  will 
there'"'  program  simply  because  the  funds  will  not  be 

I  would  simply  suggest  that  while  the  formula  may  be  beneficial 
to  use  in  terms  of  allocating  funds.  st-iHents  should  qualify  for  the 
program  on  the  basis  of  needs  rattier  than  by  a  single  school 
arrangement. 

Fourth,  vocational  education  programs-one  cannot  argue  the 
validity  of  vocational  education  prof-ams  over  the  years.  They 

2fr„  ^"®i^"m''l^"^"i  °^  providing  saleable  skills  for  many, 
many  people.  We  heard  the  report  here  today  of  a  number  of  young 
people  who  are  employed  because  of  vocational  training. 

I  would  simply  suggest  to  you  that  ii  the  zeal  of  the  vocational 
education  programs  the  emphasis  has  oeen  placed  upon  the  job 
training  skill  in  lieu  of.  and  has  superseded  the  basic  skills  pro- 
gram of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  As  a  result  what  we  have 

n^n  J7 /"""/l^^"^  ""t"  t^^^  '  "  '°yed.  and  who  are  em- 
ployed, but  unfortunately  the  employr  at  is  a  tenuous  basis  and 
does  not  appear  to  be  the  t  .pe  toward  lintaining  the  employment 
structure  which  I  think  Is  the  in    nt  bill  "ymeiu 

I  would  simply  suggest  that  t,K  Congress  and  committee  decide 
to  commit  a  certain  portion  of  funds  to  vocational  education  that 
there  be  a  serious  review  of  the  vocational  requirements  with 
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regard  to  participation  in  the  vocational  education  programs,  how 
young  children  get  there,  and  the  requirement  for  the  basic  liter- 
acy before  they  participate  in  the  job  training  program. 

The  decision  with  regard  to  the  various  funds,  as  one  looks  at  the 
bill,  one  sees  a  combination  of  funds  earmarked  for  various  pro- 
grams. I  would  simply  encourage  the  committee  to  allow  those 
programs  to  go  directly  to  the  source,  to  allow  the  decision  to  be 
made  at  the  source  with  respect  to  goals,  objectives  of  the  program, 
and  how  they  can  best  be  met. 

Earmarking  categorical  programs,  in  my  judgment,  has  simply 
not  met  the  need,  and  would  simply  not  meet  the  needs  and  intent 
of  this  legislation. 

Fifth,  there  are  a  number  of  young  people  who  leave  our  schools 
to  obtain  employment  on  their  own.  They  simply  have  the  ability, 
talent,  knowledge,  contacts  in  order  to  get  jobs.  There  are  going  to 
be,  hopefully,  a  number  of  young  people  who  will  be  able  to  obtain 
employment  as  a  result  of  this  basic  skills  commitment  and  train- 
ing program  of  the  Youth  Act. 

I  would  simply  suggest  that  basic  skills  over  the  years  change.  A 
basic  skill  that  we  presently  don't  talk  about  that  is  going  to  be 
with  us  in  the  near  future  is  the  metric  system.  Those  young 
people  leaving  our  system  now,  going  to  a  job  where  business  and 
industry  are  going  to  be  converting  to  the  metric  system,  are  going 
to  be  needing  reviewed  and  revised  basic  skills  training. 

I  would  encourage  the  committee  to  consider  an  appropriation  of 
part  of  this  money  at  least  to  be  allowed  to  school  systems  that 
want  to  start  participating  in  the  upgrading  of  basic  skills  of  those 
people  who  are  presently  employed  but  who  are  going  to  be  unem- 
ployed unless  their  basic  literacy  skills  are  improved  upon. 

Last,  and  sixth,  as  I  read  the  specifications*  I  note  that  there  are 
different  arrangement  for  qualification  of  young  people  in  the  pri- 
vate school  sector  as  compared  to  the  public  school  sector.  Lo  and 
behold,  for  the  private  school  personnel,  for  certain  schools,  the 
specifications  propose  to  eliminate  the  restriction  of  comparability 
and  supplanting  rules. 

I  would  encourage  you  to  do  that,  but  to  allow  the  public  school 
youngster  to  qualify  without  the  same  restrictions,  and  to  allow  the 
public  school  systems  to  operate  all  of  these  programs  as  well  as 
title  I  ESEA  programs  without  restrictions  of  comparability,  sup- 
planting, and  supplementing. 

Let  me  conclude  by  simply  encouraging  the  committee  in  its 
effort  toward  the  renewed  commitment  of  basic  skills.  I  endorse  it 
wholeheartedly.  I  would  like  to  finally  say  that  schools  systems  in 
this  country  are  in  a  great  position  to  assist  the  committee  and  the 
country  in  this  intent.  I  would  simply  encourage  us  to  remove  the 
barriers  which  we  have  all  worked  under  in  the  past  in  an  effort  to 
try  to  do  that. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Henry  R.  Marockie  and  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  School  Administrators  follow:] 
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Prbparid  Staykmknt  of  Henry  R  Marockie.  Superintendent.  Ohio  County 
Schools.  Whbeung,  W.  Va.  •    n  u  wu«ii 

Chairman  Perkins,  Members  of  the  Subcommi ttoe .  it  is  indeed  a 
privilege  to  have  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  with 
regard  to  contents  of  the  proposed  Youth  Act  of  1980.  Assuming 
that  those  who  have  appeared  prior  to  me  have  documented  well 
the  need  for  a  new  Initiative  in  the  field  of  yoith  employment. 
I  would  like  to  utilize  my  time  allotment  with  specific  reac- 
tions to  the  specifications  of  February  19,  1980. 
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May  I,  at  the  outset,  heartily  commend  Predldent 
Carter  for  his  efforts  in  seeing  that  the  proposed  Youth  Act 
of  1980  has  been  developed.  Members  of  the  Congress,  for  your 
demonstrated  commitment  toward  alleviating  the  growing  problem 
of  youth  unemployment,  and  those  distinguished  colleagues  who 
served  on  the  Vice  President's  task  force  for  youth  employment. 

A  review  of  activities  of  the  past  with  regard  to  youth 
training  programs  have  seen  schools  matriculate  through  such 
movements  as  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  Job  Corps,  Summer  Youth 
Employment  Program,  and  the  Youth  Employment  Training  Program 
(YETP),  with  seemingly  little  effect  upon  youth  employment  of 
any  long  term  duration. 

THE  COUNTRY  IS   IN  NEED  OF  A  NEl'  INITIATIVE 
IN  YOUTH  TRAINING  PROGRAMS. 

Thus,  on  the  basis  of  these  past  experiences  and  on 
the  basis  that  we  now  have  the  opportunity  for  changes  which 
can  place  renewed  emphasis  upon  programs  which  will  provide 
training  for  youth  on  a  long  term  basis,  the  following  is 
provided  for  your  consideration. 


1 


The  basic  skills  component  contained  in  specifications  for 
the  Youth  Act  of  1980  is  a  welcomed  approach  in  order  to 
provide  an  integrated  training  program.     It  should,  however, 
become  a  part  of  the  regular  school  program  and  not  a 
separate  system,  and  should  contain  extended  provisions  for 
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students  to  practice  in  the  basic  skill  areas. 

Example:     Competency  program  based  on  thesis  that  in 
order  to  become  proficient  in  basic  skills, 
one  must  spend  more,  not  less,  time  in  the 
area  of  deficiency. 

Information  contained  in  the  specifications  and  similar 
to  Title  I,  ESEA  which  resulted  in  pull  out  programs  and 
restricted  use  of  funds  should  be  revised  in  order  to 
provide  youth  with  skills  which  will  enable  long  term 
employment. 

Effect  of  pull  out  program  regulations: 

a.  Special   identification  labels  students. 

b.  Students  actually  lose  ground  to  basic 
skill  development  due  to  restrictions 
of  supplanting. 

c.  Dual  systems  of  instruction  are  often 
developed  using  different  sets  of  materials. 

Rather  than  pull  out  programs  more  direct  assistance. 
Within  the  regular  classroom,  working  with  the  same  material 
is  needed. 

The  proposed  formula  for  distribution  of  funds  which  relics 
strictly  upon  poverty  guidelines,  similar  to  those  used  in 
Title  I  ESEA.  will  exclude  many  students  in  need  of  skill 
development  and  training. 
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The  thrust  of  providing  a  concentrated  effort  toward  the 
training  of  youth  who  reside  in  SRvere  areas  of  poverty 
is  commendable  but  certain  provisions  should  allow  for 
students  to  qualify  for  assistance  based  upon  educational 
and  empl oymen t  needs  rather  than  strictly  poverty. 

4.  Vocational  education  programs  have  provided  training  in 
salable  skills.     However,  in  the  zeal  of  providing  youth 
with  entry  skills,  emphasis  upon  training  in  job  skills 

has  superseded  the  basic  skill  elements  of  reading,  writing 
and  arithmetic.     The  present  structure  of  Vocational  educa- 
tion is  in  need  of  revision  if  proposed  designated  funds 
are  to  be  used  in  an  ef f ec t i  ve  manner  rather  than  provi  ding 
more  of  the  same. 

The  decision  as  to  how  various  funds  can  best  be  utilized 
in  reaching  establ  i  s:ii;d  goals  and  objectives  should  rest 
with  the  local  education  agency  rather  than  be  earmarked 
for  certain  areas.    The  local  education  agency  should  be 
held  accountable  and  if  determined  not  to  be  effective 
should  be  removed  from  further  participation  in  the  program. 

5.  A  large  number  of  youth  are  able  to  obtain  employment  with- 
out the  need  for  specific  training  programs.     For  these 
youth  and  those  who  will  benefit  from  provisions  of  the 
Youth  Act  of  1980  resulting  in  employment  the  need  to  con- 
tinue upgrading  basic  skills  1s  important  to  the  success  of 
maintaining  employment  on  a  long  term  basis.     Thus,  pro- 
visions   should  be  made  for  financial   support  which  can  be 
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used  to  further  upgrade  the  skills  of  such  youth. 

6.     The  specifications  provide  for  different  procedures  in 
determining  eligibility  of  students  in  private  schools. 
More  specifically  certain  provisions  except  those  private 
schools  participating  in  direct  qrants,  from  comparability 
and  supplanting  rules.     While  one  can't  deny  the  value  of 
private  schools  as  an  alternative  form  of  education,  eligi- 
bility  of  students  should  be  based  upon  the  same  require- 
ments as  public  schools  or  conversely  allow  public  school 
Students  to  qualify  on  the  same  basis  as  those  in  the 
private  sector. 

In  summary,  the  intent  of  the  Youth  Act  of  1980  seems 
clear:     to  provide  instruction  in  the  br.sic  skills  and  to  inte- 
grate them  with  work  experience  in  order  to  allow  youth  to  obtain 
and  maintain  enptoyment  on  a  permanent  basis. 

School  systems  in  this  country  are  prepared  to  assist 
the  Congress  in  this  endeavor  but  in  order  to  effectively  carry 
out  the  task  schools  must  be  free  from  that  which  has  not  proven 
very  effective  in  the  past. 


Kr.  Chairman:     My  sincere  thanks  for  the  opportunity  to  share 
these  brief  thoughts  with  you  and  should,  there  be  any  questions. 
I  will  be  happy  to  respond. 
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Prepared  Statement  of  American  Association  of  School  Administrators 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  this  statement  is  submitted 
on  behalf  of  the  20,000  school  administrators  across  the  country  represented 
by  the  American  Associatior\  of  School  Administrators  (AASA).    Amoiig  our 
membership  are  superintendents  and  other  schnol  administrators  of  large  and 
small  school  districts,  as  well  as  regional  educational  service  agencies.  We 
appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present  our  views  on  the  President's  proposed 
youth  employment  legislation. 

It  is  a  tragedy  that  such  large  numbers  of  youth  are  unerr^loyed  and 
especially  that  on»y  41X  of  young  blaclcs  have  been  able  to  find  jobs.    We  have 
long  been  concerned  that     :esp  young  people  be  given  the  opporutnity  to 
develop  the  skills  necessary  for  them  to  successfully  enter  the  job  market. 

This  Association  shares  with  your  subcommittee  a  deep  concern  for  career 
development  for  these  youngsters.    We  agree  that  the  coitmunity,  labor, 
management  and  other  interested  groups  must  be  involved  in  building  oroad 
based  support  for  such  activities.    Because  of  our  interest,  AASA  conducted 
two  years  of  career  education  training  sessions  throughout  the  country. 

AASA  commends  this  subcommittee  for  considering  legislation  on  a  subject 
which  has  for  so  long  been  of  concern  to  you. 

We  also  commend  the  Administraton  for  proposing  a  youth  employment 
initiative  in  which  the  public  school  system  would  have  major  responsibility 
for  developing  programs  aimed  at  reducing  unemployment  by  promoting  basic 
education  and  employabi  1  tty  skills.    We  believe  puhMc  scnools  are  an 
appropriate  vehicle  to  deliver  such  services.    The  purposes  set  forth  in  the 
President's  proposal  represent  the  goals  we  and  other  educational 
organizations  have  been  discussing  with  Administration  staff  for  the  past  six 
months.    This  Association  feels  that  new  legislation  is  necessary  to 
accomplish  these  goals.    There  must  be  a  clearly  defined  effort  aimed  at  the 
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young  people  in  junior  and  senior  high  school  —  an  effort  that  will  providp 
the  necessary  resources  and  include  incentives  that  will  meet  the  particular 
needs  ot  the  youth  that  really  need  help.    For  they  are  a  special  group  of 
people  with  very  spec!2l  needs.    We  are  convinced  that  this  effort  does  need 
new  innovative  legislation.    We  urge  that  such  legislation  be  formulated  by 
your  conmittee.    Adding  funds  to  previous  Title  I  or  vocational  education 
programs  will  not  produce  the  results  envisioned  by  those  concerned  with  the 
plight  of  these  young  people.    It  needs  a  new  initiative. 

We  wish  to  endorse  the  Administration's  goals  and  to  express  our  support 
for  a  number  of  features  in  the  legislative  specifications  for  the  Youth  Act 
of  1980.    Comments  also  follow  on  specific  items  which  are  unclear  or  which  we 
believe  will  not  serve  the  purpose  of  the  legislation.    We  would  appreciate 
your  consideration  of  these  comments  at  such  time  as  le^j  islat  ion  is  formulated 
by  the  subcommittee. 

References  are  to  the  Administration's  February  19,  1980  specifications. 
Title  II  -  Youth  Education  and  Training. 

Use  of  ESEA  Title  I  formula  has  proven  to  be  a  satisfactory  method  for 
distribution  of  funds  and  that  mechanism  should  be  utilized.    However,  we 
question  whether  the  set-asides  of  IX  for  use  by  territories  and  BIA  schools 
is  appropriate.    It  is  net  clear  if  that  IX  would  be  duplicative  of  Title  I 
funds.    Question  is  also  raised  as  to  adeQuacy  in  states  such  as  New  Mexico 
and  Alaska  with  heavy  concentration  of  BIA  schools,  fpg.  4,  B-?) 

Vocational  education  is  an  important  component  of  this  proposal.  AASA 
supports  the  concept  of  a  portion  of  the  program  funds  flowing  to  vocational 
education  to  serve  both  in-school  and  out-of-school  ycuth.    However,  we 
suggest  that  the  level  of  funding  be  left  to  local  discretion,  and  that  all 
funds  flow  through  the  elementary-secondary  system  in  the  interest  of 
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consistency,  (pg.  5,  Part  I  b).    Because  of  the  variation  in  the  needs  of  • 
LEA*s  we  believe  that  prescribing  a  specific  percentage  of  funds  for  the 
vocational  education  system  would  bring  about  inequitable  allocati  ns. 

School  administrators  feel  strongly  that  funds  for  this  program  should  he 
administered  in  the  same  manner  as  ire  Title  I  funds  to  avoid  additional 
administrative  costs  that  would  be  entailed  if  administered  by  the  state 
agency  for  vocational  education  {pg.  B,  B-I-{a)).    With  respect  to  criteria 
for  idertifying  LEA's  with  eligible  schools  (B-I  (c)  and  (d))  it  is 
reconmended  that  wherever  possible  already  established  advisory  councils  or 
groups  be  utilized  rnher  than  establishing  duplicative  organizations. 

Again,  with  respect  to  State  Administration  of  Vocational  Education  (pg. 
9,  C),  AASA  is  opposed  to  a.v  proposed  procedure.    The  Association  strongly 
urges  that  local  control  be  exercised.    In  order  for  this  program  to  work 
effectively,  we  feel  it  is  essential  that  the  local  school  district  be  able  to 
develop  programs  which  are  appropriate  in  that  particular  district.  Both 
local  agencies  and  local  vocational  educators  should  be  involved  in  the 
planning  and  implementation  of  these  programs.    We  are  opposed  to  setting 
aside  a  percentage  of  the  funds  for  use  by  state  vocational  education  agencies 
for  administrative  purposes  as  suggested  on  page  10  (C,4.). 

Regarding  Technical  Assistance  and  Coordination,  (pg.  10,  D.),  AASA 
reconmends  that  states  be  encouraged  to  utilize  existing  cooperative  groups 
wherever  poss  ible. 

With  respect  to  the  Monitoring  and  Enforcement  section  (pg.  10,  E.)  it  is 
felt  that  Title  I  model  advisory  groupi>  would  bo  preferable  to  the  monitoring 
procedures  proposed.    It  is  not  clear  to  us  if  a  new  set  of  objectives  would 
now  be  required.    We  suggest  that  the  language  be  clarified  to  indicate  that 
school  districts  might  use  previous  objectives  if  they  have  been  clearly  set 
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forth.    In  addition,  we  would  suggest  clarification  regarding  "ensuring  the 
effectiveness  of  the  local  school  problem."    It  is  assumed  that  the  language 
does  not  imply  failure  solely  on  the  basis  of  absentee  or  drop-out  rates  since 
those  rates  may  reflect  other  factors,  (page  12,  E.3.) 

Some  of  the  reporting  requirements  appear  to  be  excessive.    We  suggest 
that  such  reports  as  are  required  in  E.4.  on  page  12  might  be  duplicative  of 
Title  I  reporting  requirements.    We  urge  that  funds  proposed  to  assist  young 
people  not  be  diverted  toward  the  administrative  costs  of  completing 
additional  forms. 

In  connection  with  the  Responsibilities  of  the  Local  Educational  Agency 
(LEA)  starting  on  page  12,  we  would  recommend  that  the  legislation  include 
provision  for  implementation  in  small  schools  as  well  as  urban  areas.    It  is 
also  recommended  that  reference  to  grade  levels  be  changed  to  6-12  in  order 
that  middle  schools  would  also  be  eligible  (IV.  B.l.)    We  would  support  the 
rank-order  of  schools  proposed  in  IV. B. 2,  with  the  provision  that  in  areas 
where  students  are  being  bused  for  desegregation  purposes,  the  funds  should 
follow  the  students,  and  that  the  legislation  clearly  state  criteria  for 
rank  ing, 

AASA  supports  the  J25,000  minimum  grant  proposal  in  3(a)  on  page  13, 
However,  we  question  the  concept  set  forth  in  4,  5  and  6  on  page  13  setting 
forth  specific  percentages  of  schools  that  might  receive  second  year  funding. 
The  program  would  be  more  equitable  if  LEA's  were  given  flexibility  in  making 
these  decisions.    This  also  applies  to  the  criteria  set  forth  on  page  14  (4). 

AASa  takes  strong  exception  to  the  school  site  councils  mandated  by  this 
proposal  and  the  authority  that  would  be  vested  in  them.    We  are  in  agreement 
that  all  segments  of  the  community  should  be  involved  in  a  program  of  this 
nature  if  it  is  to  truly  link  the  education,  training  and  private  industry 
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conponents.    However,  we  believe  that  any  such  bodies  should  be  strictly 
advisory  and  that  where  similar  advisory  groups  are  already  operating,  they 
should  be  utilized. 

It  is  suggested  that  this  l^islation  contain  a  definition  of  LEA  which  is 
conslsteot  with  the  language  in  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
AHiendments  of  1978.    Ue  believe  this  would  result  in  the  ™ost  equitable 
treatment  for  school  districts  of  all  sizes.    In  that  respect,  in  states  that 
have  wen  defined  service  agencies  (BOCES.  intermediate  districts  and 
counties),  they  should  be  permitted  to  col laborate  without  submitting  their 
applications  to  the  state  agency  (pg.  18  V.  A.). 

AASA  is  generally  supportive  of  the  school  role  as  set  forth  in  VI. 
Starting  on  page  19.  and  conirends  the  Administration's  encouragement  of 
imaginative  approaches  to  enhancing  rotivation  cf  students  to  learn  basic 
skills  and  to  stay  in  school.    We  agree  that  job  counseling  Is  an  essential 
ingredient  within  the  framework  of  coordinating  the  education  and  employment 
aspects  of  the  program.    However,  as  stated  previously,  we  believe  that  much 
of  the  specificity  in  language  and  the  requirement  of  sign-offs  by  the  prime 
sponsor  and  school  site  council  should  not  be  mandated  by  legislation.  In 
addition,  some  of  the  requirements  included  in  0(2)fb)  on  page  21  might  be 
precluded  by  negotiations. 

The  language  in  VIII.B.  General  Provisions,  starting  on  page  23.  appears 
to  be  consistent  with  our  earlier  comments.    However,  we  would  reconmend  that 
the  legislative  langua<,»  regarding  VIII. C. 3  on  page  25  be  amended  to  provide 
that  decisions  be  made  ■    *he  local  level. 

Our  final  specific  c  .t  relates  to  VII.  Private  Schools,  starting  on 
page  26.  AASA  bel  iew that  nonpublic  schools  are  an  Important  part  of  the 
American  educational  system  and  that  they  should  participate  equitably  in  this 
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program.    We  would  lUe  to  emphasize  that  requirements  for  participation 
should  be  the  same  as  those  imposed  on  public  schools. 

In  sunmary,  AASA  believes  that  there  is  a  genuine  need  for  legislation 
which  will  address  the  problem  of  youth  unemployment,  that  will  target  funds 
and  services  on  schools  with  high  concentrations  of  disadvantaged  young  people 
and  will  promote  effective  1  inlcages  between  education  and  the  worl(  place.  We 
believe  this  can  be  accomplished  with  legislation  of  the  kind  proposed  by  the 
Administration.    Our  criticisms  of  specific  language  are  offered 
constructively  and  from  the  standpoint  of  school  administrators  with  long 
experience  at  the  local  level.    We  offer  them  for  consideration  by  this 
subcoflniittee  and  stand  ready  to  elaborate  and  wor)<  with  you  to  expedite 
legislation  to  accomplish  the  goals  set  forth  in  this  proposal.    Thanic  you  for 
the  opportunity  to  present  this  statement. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you  very  much,  all  of  you,  for  some 
excellent  testimony. 

Dr.  Paslov,  we  receive  so  many  complaints  about  so  much  paper- 
work in  the  Federal  programs.  I  notice  that  you  are  recommending 
that  we  require  an  individual  plan  for  each  student  in  the  pro- 
gram. Do  you  see  any  way  to  do  that  without  requiring  too  much 
paperwork,  which  is  what  everybody  is  complaining  about  now?  I 
am  just  wondering  how  you  could  do  that? 

Dr.  Paslov.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  obviously  a  problem.  There  is 
need  to  maintain  good  records  and  effective  records  for  youngsters 
as  they  progress  through  these  programs.  I  am  personally  con- 
vinced that  there  are  ways  of  minimizing  the  paperwork  through 
the  use  of  computers,  through  certain  kinds  of  programing  that 
would  allow  teachers  and  counselors  who  are  entering  the  student 
data  to  do  it  in  a  way  that  would  not  be  burdensome  for  the 
administration  and  not  be  burdensome  for  the  individual  teacher. 

Clearly  it  would  have  to  be  attended  to.  We  would  have  to  work 
very  hard  to  see  that  it  was  not  a  burden. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Motter,  we  hear  many  complaints  about 
how  vocational  educators  and  the  CETA  prime  sponsors  are  not 
always  working  together  as  much  as  we  would  hope.  Is  your  local 
prime  sponsor  presently  using  your  vocational  education  facilities, 
and  are  those  facilities  being  used  day  and  night? 

Mr.  Motter.  The  answer  to  your  first  question  is  yes.  Our  prime 
sponsor  is  supporting  CETA  clients  in  practical  nursing  programs. 
We  have  had  a  number  of  training  programs  in  the  skilled  trade 
area. 

The  answer  to  vour  second  question  is  no.  Our  facilities  are  not 
being  used  at  night.  I  met  with  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Basic 
Education  as  recently  as  2  weeks  ago  in  the  Commonwealth,  and 
one  of  the  primary  topics  of  our  conversation  was,  yes,  in  fact,  our 
school  is  being  considered  to  be  developed  as  a  skilled  training 
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center  with  a  third  or  fourth  shift  after  the  regular  day  school 
program  to  eliminate  the  duplication  of  further  facilities. 
Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Marockie,  could  I  ask  a  question  concerning  an  issue  raised 
in  the  school  administrators'  paper  on  page  2.  That  statement  says 
that  this  new  law  is  needed,  that  amending  title  I  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  would  not  be  sufficient. 

Could  you  please  expand  on  that  point;  why  is  a  new  law  needed*^ 

Mr.  Marockie.  I  will  be  happy  to  handle  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  concerns  of  the  administrators  in  the  country  are  that  if  we 
simply  amend  the  Vocational  Education  Act,  or  amend  title  I,  we 
still  are  going  to  be  under  the  same  restrictions  of  title  I,  under  the 
same  restrictions  of  vocationl  education.  We  still  will  find  ourselves 
in  a  position  where  the  thrust  of  the  vocational  education  depart- 
ments  will  be  training  superseding  basic  skills. 

We  still  will  find  ourselves  in  title  I  with  the  restrictions  of 
money,  how  we  can  use  the  money,  no  supplanting  of  client  pro- 
grams, requiring  us  to  take  the  youngster  from  the  program,  put 
him  in  a  program  where  in  actuality  he  loses  ground. 

We  are  suggesting  a  new  law  dealing  with  the  intent  and  thesis 
of  the  Youth  Act  for  basic  skills  instruction  related  to  job  training 
for  maintaining  employment,  and  obtaining  the  jobs  and  maintain- 
ing employment  on  a  long-term  basis.  We  think  that  this  needs  a 
new  thrust,  a  new  initiative  in  order  to  achieve  that. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Hawkins? 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Babcock,  on  page  3  of  your  statement  vou  say  that  the 
enacted  legislation  should  avoid  fragmentation  of  the  program  by 
amending  many  existing  laws  or  creating  many  new  laws.  It  was  a 
little  confusing  to  me  whether  or  not  you  are  opposed  to  amending 
existing  laws,  or  creating  any  new  ones,  or  whether  or  not  you  are 
suggesting  that. 

Mr.  Babcock.  Congressman,  what  we  are  suggesting  is  that  the 
enacting  legislation  should  concentrate  on  one  education  statute 
and  one  employment  statute.  On  the  employment/training  side,  we 
would  recommend  title  IV.  But  we  recommend  avoid  some  of  the 
problems  we  have  had  under  title  IV  with  the  severe  fragmenta- 
tion under  that  title. 

I  think  it  speaks  to  the  consolidated  approach  and  emphasis  oh 
employment/training  and  education,  for  clear  direction  from  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  the  program  operators  that  there 
should  be  a  linkage  between  the  employment  and  training  commu- 
nity and,  two,  there  should  be  flexibility  for  the  local  mechanisms 
to  achieve  that  linkage  with  performance  standards. 

I  am  frankly  concerned  that  without  that  clear  message,  we  will 
not  see  throughout  the  country  effective  planning  and  effective 
administration.  We  continue  to  see  business  as  usual. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  I  remember  in  1977  when  we  discussed  what  later 
became  the  Youth  Employment  and  Demonstration  Projects  Act,  it 
was  the  intent  to  do  that.  The  act,  I  think,  clearly  gives  that 
message.  I  am  a  little  surprised  that  now  in  1980  we  don't  seem  to 
have  that  message,  and  we  are  being  asked  to  give  it  again.  I 
suppose  in  1985,  we  will  again  be  asked  to  do  it. 


I  am  wondering,  inasmuch  as  in  1977,  when  the  act  was  passed, 
we  set  up  what  we  referred  to  as  demonstration  programs,  and  no 
one  objected  to  that,  but  now  at  the  end  of  the  demonstration 
period  are  we  in  a  position  now  to  say  that  those  demonstration 
programs  have  failed,  or  that  they  should  be  more  defined,  or  if  we 
should  build  on  what  we  already  have,  possibly  giving  some  choice, 
obviously,  to  eliminate  and  change  some  of  those  that  have  not 
proved  successful. 

Are  we  in  that  position?  Just  where  are  we,  other  than  simply 
suggesting  that  something  has  gone  wrong,  and  we  have  to  have 
something  new? 

Mr.  Babcock.  I  do  not  imply,  nor  do  I  think  that  our  statement 
implies  that  the  1977  statute  was  not  a  good  piece  of  legislation.  It 
was.  In  Michigan,  we  can  point  to  some  very  positive  aspects  of 
that  statute  and  the  implementation. 

I  think  we  are  at  the  point  of  learning  from  the  experience  of  4 
years,  and  capitalizing  on  the  positive  aspects  of  that  experience.  It 
has  been  positive,  but  I  do  think  that  we  have  missed  the  central 
point  of  a  concentrated,  coordinated  approach  to  the  education  and 
employment/training  communities,  and  I  will  probably  continue  to 
harp  on  that. 

All  too  often,  in  each  set  of  programs,  people  have  been  so  tied 
up  in  meeting  the  specifications  of  CETA,  or  the  specifications  of 
the  education  statute,  that  we  have  not  forced  the  collaboration  at 
the  local  level. 

One  demonstration  project  in  Michigan  that  Dr.  Paslov  and  I 
have  been  working  on,  and  are  implementing,  does  nothing  more 
than  to  establish  what  some  people  call  work-education  councils  to 
bring  in  all  the  prime  actors. 

I  speak  not  only  as  the  State  labor  director,  but  as  a  prime 
sponsor,  and  as  you  know  the  State  of  Michigan  is  the  largest 
prime  sponsor.  This  is  clearly  building  upon  a  base,  and  it  is  not 
creating  a  new  foundation.  The  foundation  in  the  1977  statute  on 
the  employment  of  youth  is  very  sound.  We  have  learned,  though, 
that  it  can  be  strengthened. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  I  commend  you  on  the  cooperation  and  collabora- 
tion, but  I  still  remind  you  that  this  is  done  under  current  law,  and 
that  it  was  encouraged  under  current  law.  There  is  no  restriction 
on  collaboration  and  cooperation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  the 
things  we  did  in  title  IV  of  CETA  was  to  provide  a  set-aside  so  that 
moneys  would  be  made  available  for  that  collaboration. 

It  seems  to  me  that  you  have  demonstrated  in  Michigan,  and 
demonstrations  have  gone  on  elsewhere,  the  value  of  this  type  of 
coordination.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  primarily  a  matter  of  local 
leadership,  where  individuals  at  the  local  level  wish  to  overlook  or 
to  set  aside  jurisdictional  turf,  and  they  do  so,  and  in  some  in- 
stances they  don't. 

I  don't  see  how  any  legislation  is  going  to  compel  them  to  do 
what  they  don't  want  to  do,  regardless  of  what  we  may  legislate, 
because  I  doubt  seriously  if  such  a  mandate  is  going  to  be  made  at 
this  level  strong  enough  to  compel  people  who  don't  want  to  get 
together,  apparently,  to  get  together.  I  don't  see  anything  in  the 
new  specifications  that  is  going  to  do  that. 


May  I  ask  this  rather  pointed  question  because  some  of  us  on 
this  committee  are  very  much  at  sea  also.  Have  you  seen  a  specific 
proposal?  Are  we  talking  about  a  specific  legislative  proposal,  or 
are  we  talking  about  specifications' 

■  ^t^^?^^-  One  of  the  difficulties  in  preparing  for  this  meet- 
ing Dr.  Paslov  and  I  had,  and  the  other  members  here,  is  that  we 
were  talking  about  specifications.  It  is  difficult  to  respond  until  we 
see  the  precise  legislative  proposal. 

I  would  like  to,  if  I  may,  refer  to  the  point  of  why  it  is  not 
occurring  at  the  local  level.  I  think  that  coordination  is  occurring 
in  some  spots  of  the  country,  and  it  is  in  Michigan.  I  think  there  is 
a  nriatter  of  incentive  to  get  people  who  are  busy  administering 
their  individual  programs  to  start  working  together.  We  are  using 
the  1  percent  grant  to  do  that.  ^ 

There  is  also  the  matter  of  forward  funding  of  CETA  which 
becomes  a  problem.  The  problem  of  uncertainty  of  future  appropri- 
ation levels  has  a  very  direct  impact  on  the  pioneering  programs 
like  the  youth  employment  programs  that  are  complex,  that  need 
good  planning  and  good  supervision.  In  fact,  the  GAO  audit  of  a 
year  ago  lound  problems  with  the  administration  and  the  absence 
of  advanced  training. 

There  is  also  the  problem  of  the  State's  role.  In  our  testimony  we 
refer  to  that.  We  feel  quite  strongly  in  Michigan  that  there  is  a 
State  role  in  encouraging,  and  in  some  cases  using  constructive 
cohesion  for  local  program  coordination. 

We  feel  that  the  Governor  of  the  State  in  his  role  as  the  head  of 
the  Employment/Training  Council  Services  should  have  the  au- 
thority to  insure  the  coordination  takes  place,  and  to  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  if  it  is  not  taking  place.  We  also  feel  that  the 
statute  should  require  signoffs  between  the  local  prime  sponsors 
and  local  education  authorities,  and  to  require  that  it  take  place  at 
that  point. 

I  think  those  are  the  mechanics  of  how  we  have  tried  to  move 
forward  to  joint  planning.  I  suspect.  Congressman,  you  are  right 
that  in  some  areas  of  the  country  this  never  occurs.  But  I  think 
that  we  can  put  significant  pressure  on  them  to  assure  that  it  does. 

1  tind  that  most  people  in  Michigan  involved  in  this  field  recog- 
nize the  value  of  joint  planning  and  joint  administration.  It  is  a 
matter  of  somebody  providing  leadership  at  the  State  level  and  the 
federal  level  to  insure  that  it  occurs. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  I  certainly  want  to  see  all  that.  When  we  are 
talking  about  youth  employment  we  are  talking  about  building  a 
prc^am  that  is  going  to  provide  roughly  some  340,000  jobs  in  1982 

It  you  are  facing  layoffs  in  the  automobile  industry,  and  adult 
unemployment,  and  also  apparently  this  week  we  are  going  to  be 
facing  more  budget  cuts,  is  any  initiative  that  we  speak  of  going  to 
reach  the  situation— It  is,  in  my  opinion,  rather  insane  to  talk 
about  providing  jobs  for  youth.  That,  of  course,  does  not  get  us 
away  from  trying. 

How  do  you  feel  about  this  situation,  is  the  question.  This  propos- 

1982      "°  "^^^  '"^'^^^   ^°        realities  as  we  are  facing  them  in 

Mr.  Babcock.  Congressman,  we  can  answer  that  on  several 
points. 


First,  on  the  budgetary  aspect,  the  increased  appropriation  and 
increased  authorization  under  the  youth  initiative  as  we  under- 
stand it  will  be  very  welcomed.  I  also  recognize  the  difficulties  the 
Congress  will  face  on  the  budget  issue. 

In  Michigan,  we  have  appropriated  over  the  last  3  years  over  $80 
mill  ion  in  State  funds,  not  Federal  funds,  to  provide  youth  employ- 
ment programs.  I  don't  think  that  many  other  States  have  done 
that,  $30  million  at  the  State  level  is  a  considerable  source  of 
funds.  We  face  the  same  problems  on  the  constraints  of  the  budget. 

I  think  youth  employment  programs  should  be  viewed  in  several 
area.s.  They  should  be  viewed  work  experience,  which  is  extremely 
important  for  young  people  without  that  experience.  They  should 
be  viewed  in  on-the-job  training  and  longer  range  training  pro- 
grams. 

It  is  true  that  in  Michigan  we  have  an  insured  unemployment 
rate  that  is  nearly  three  times  the  national  insured  unemployment 
rate.  It  is  the  largest  we  have  ever  faced  in  that  State.  But  this  is 
also  the  time,  I  would  think,  to  start  preparing  young  people  for 
apprenticeship  programs  who  will  be  graduating  at  the  time  that 
the  economy  hopefully  will  come  back,  for  new  types  of  careers. 

We  have  just  advanced  a  proposal  in  three  areas  of  the  State  to 
train  young  people  in  the  area  of  energy  education,  winterization, 
and  energy  utility  audits.  It  is  a  whole  new  field  that  we  were  not 
even  thinking  about  3  years  ago.  That  program,  by  the  way,  was 
developed  at  the  State  level  and  negotiated  at  the  local  level  be- 
tween the  Department  of  Social  Services,  the  Department  of  Labor, 
the  Department  of  Education,  and  the  Department  of  Energy, 
trying  to  bring  all  the  forces  in  that  dealt  with  the  problem. 

I  think  that  one  of  the  challenges  in  youth  employment  is  the 
development  of  new  careers.  In  a  State  like  Michigan  that  is  suffer- 
ing job  losses,  as  you  know  we  are,  we  have  to  be  very  active  in 
economic  development  and  in  new  job  development. 

There  is  no  easy  answer,  but  I  do  not  think  that  our  vision  on 
where  we  are  moving  can  be  constrained,  in  my  judgment,  by 
today  s  economy.  It  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  we  felt  that  the 
passage  of  the  Humphrey-Hawkins  legislation  at  the  national  level 
was  so  instrumental  as  well  as  Public  Act  619  in  Michigan,  which 
is  our  counterpart  to  the  Full  Employment  and  Planning  Act, 
because  it  starts  to  discipline  the  political,  administrative  and  legis- 
lative process  to  job  development  as  we  make  public  decisions.  I 
think  that  this  is  the  direction  that  we  have  to  move  in,  at  least  in 
the  State  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  I  want  to  commend  you  on  your  planning  which  I 
think  is  much  better  than  the  quality  that  I  have  seen  in  other 
places. 

Mr.  Motter,  in  your  statement  on  page  4,  the  first  paragraph  at 
the  top,  "It  is  late  when  a  student  gets  into  senior  high  school,  and 
cannot  perform  the  necessary  basic  skills  to  survive.  In  what  way 
does  the  initiative  proposal,  as  indicated  by  specifications,  change 
in  any  way  the  methods  to  impart  the  basic  skills  to  survive  to 
young  people  before  they  get  into  high  school? 

Mr.  Motter.  The  specifications  do  address  the  7th  through  12th 
grade.  We  feel  that  at  the  «^venth  grade,  if  the  student  has  a  more 
intensive  basic  skills  training—when  I  say,  basic  skills,  also  I  read 


into  thf  act  job  attitude  development  toward  work  ethics.  I  am 
hoping  that  we  can  incorporate  even  some  of  the  redirection  of 
attitude  toward  employment. 

We  are  dealing  in  urban  communities  with  poverty  stricken  stu- 
dents, many  of  whom  are  three  generations  deep  in  welfare.  The 
work  ethics  is  not  the  most  popular  subject  to  talk  about  with 
students.  There  has  to  be  this  type  of  input. 

I  was  also  addressing  the  concept  of  vocational  education  cooper- 
ation in  structuring  of  advice  for  basic  education  coming  from 
industry,  coming  from  prime  sp>onsors,  corning  from  private  indus- 
try councils,  coming  from  vocational  education,  and  hopefully  di- 
rected toward  career  development,  career  awareness,  career  orien- 
tation, so  that  when  that  student  reaches  the  10th  grade,  he  or  she 
is  prepared  to  make  an  intelligent  selection,  subject  to  change,  of 
course,  but  a  more  intelligent  selection  as  to  the  career  that  he  or 
she  would  like  to  follow,  and  the  idea  of  being  gainfully  employed 
is  more  pallatable. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Isn't  that  made  possible  under  some  of  the  exist- 
ing laws  today.  What  prevents  that  from  being  done  now?  What 
prevents  these  groups  from  getting  together,  as  you  indicate  they 
are  doing? 

I  think  you  suggested  that  basic  education  needs  to  be  added. 
You  said:  "By  adding  basic  education,  our  existing  advisory  com- 
mittees would  fulfill  the  desired  representation."  This  is  a  state- 
ment with  which  I  heartily  concur,  but  what  is  there  to  prevent 
these  individuals  from  getting  together  now? 

Mr.  MoiTER.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  it.  But  I  am  saying  that 
the  specifications,  the  concept  will  stimulate  further  involvement 
for  those  schools  that  become  involved. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Are  you  simply  suggesting  that  another  $2  billion 
is  going  to  do  something  that  $100  billion  has  not  been  able  to  do. 
Is  that  the  stimulus  that  you  refer  to?  I  am  not  suggesting  that 
that  is  the  answer.  But  I  am  wondering  whether  or  not  that  has 
something  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  MoTTER.  In  my  experience  in  vocational  education,  this  is 
the  first  time  that  I  have  seen  basic  education  addressed  and 
mandated  to  participate  in  an  advisory  capacity,  or  being  advised 
by  vocational  education.  The  cross-point,  1  should  say,  of  the  two 
for  the  basic  education  to  participate  will  be  mandated,  and  simi- 
larly for  vocational  education. 

If  I  may  add,  that  has  been  at  a  minimum,  that  type  of  coordina- 
tion. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Let's  shift  a  little  bit  into  some  of  the  areas 
outside  of  the  school  system,  or  at  least  an  alternative. 

Mr.  Dietz,  you  indicated  the  type  of  people  that  you  thought 
were  particularly  suited  to  alternative  education  in  school  environ- 
ment. Then  you  describe  those  students  in  the  statement,  begin- 
ning on  page  1  of  the  statement,  students  who  are  disenchanted, 
disenfranchised,  disaffected,  et  cetera. 

What  do  you  think  will  bring  these  students  back  into  the  school 
system?  Do  you  think  that  this  initiative  as  proposed  and  as  indi- 
cated by  the  specifications  will  do  that  job? 

Mr.  Dietz.  Yes,  sir,  I  do. 
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Mr.  Hawkins.  What  is  the  reason  for  that  answer  in  terms  of 
what  is  it  in  the  initiative  that  is  going  to  bring  all  of  these 
disenfranchised,  disenchanted,  disaffected,  disaffiliated,  disturbed, 
and  disruptive  students  back  into  the  schools? 

Mr.  DiETZ.  I  don't  know  whether  it  will  bring  all  of  them.  I  don't 
know  if  it  will  bring  back  all  of  the  disenfranchised  students  into 
the  school,  nor  will  it  succeed  in  100  percent  of  the  cases.  But  in 
terms  of  making  those  young  people  productive  citizens,  what  I  do 
believe  is  thf»:  the  impetus  of  the  President's  Youth  Employment 
Act  li,  u.rgcted  to  the  types  of  activities  that  these  young  people 
need  to  address,  being  able  to  read  the  newspaper;  being  able  to  do 
computational  math,  and  even  keep  a  checkbook;  employability 
skills  and  vocational  skills. 

With  this  particular  group,  sir,  I  think  the  emphasis  has  to  be  on 
teaching  employability.  From  my  own  personal  experience,  I  recall 
the  time  when  we  had  a  young  person  who  was  a  10th  grader,  and 
we  were  going  to  take  him  to  a  muffler  shop  to  learn  as  an 
apprentice  how  to  put  on  new  mufflers,  take  them  off,  and  do  that 
sort  of  thing. 

He  came  to  our  place,  in  terms  of  the  interview  with  an  eight- 
inch  Bowie  knife  at  his  side.  We  got  to  the  interview,  sir,  and  the 
first  thing  he  asked  the  potential  employer  was,  "Would  he  like  to 
buy  an  ounce  of  grass." 

I  don't  know  why  we  are  not  getting  it  in  the  elementary  grades, 
and  through  high  school.  What  I  am  saying  is,  for  this  particular 
group  of  young  people,  emphasis  in  national  legislation  on  both 
employability  and  the  basic  skills  sure  cannot  hurt  the  situation.  I 
believe  that  it  will  help  it  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Instead  of  dealing  in  terms  of  individual  cases, 
how  many  young  people  do  you  think  fall  into  that  category? 

Mr.  DiETZ.  I  would  say  a  small  percentage,  about  10  percent  of 
the  school  district's  population  would  fall  into  that  category.  These 
kids  also  fall  into  the  existing  category  of  special  education  under 
Public  Law  94-142.  However,  a  lot  have  never  been  identified.  The 
thing  that  these  young  people  have  is  behavioral  problems.  Some- 
how their  behavior  has  caused  them  to  be  pushed  out  of  the  regu- 
lar school  system.  It  has  caused  them  to  be  suspended  and  expelled 
more  often  than  the  normal  young  person. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  We  have  identified  well  over  3  million  young 
persons  who  today  are  without  employment,  and  this  is  a  very 
conservative  estimate.  I  am  sure  you  would  agree  that  the  case 
that  you  mentioned,  that  young  man  is  deeply  involved  in  some- 
thing^ and  this  person  would  not  necessarily  reflect  a  great  number 
of  these  3  million  young  people  who  today  do  not  have  jobs. 

In  terms  of  the  size  of  the  problem,  you  are  not  suggesting  that 
the  reason  3  million  young  people  don't  have  jobs  today  is  because 
there  is  something  wrong  with  the  youth  of  the  country,  that  they 
lack  the  basic  requirements  in  order  to  hold  a  job.  You  must  be 
talking  about  a  certain  percentage  of  them. 

Let's  eliminate  that  small  percentage.  Let's  say  that  it  is  a  fifth, 
or  some  other  convenient  percentage,  or  whatever  other  percentage 
you  would  like  to  use,  that  really  need  the  assistance.  This  proposal 
is  attempting  to  reach  more  than  just  the  group  to  which  you 
referred.  Are  we  still  talking  about  the  high  unemployment  among 
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the  youth  being  due  to  their  own  deficiencies,  and  if  so,  how  do  we 
remove  those  deficiencies? 

We  have  the  tendency  to  blame  the  problem  upon  the  youth,  and 
to  believe  that  there  is  a  job  waiting  for  them  for  which  they  can 
be  trained,  and  that  are  going  to  step  out  and  get  that  job.  We  talk 
about  the  lack  of  motivation,  but  it  is  not  the  lack  of  motivation  in 
young  people.  They  have  a  feeling  that  they  are  not  going  to  be 
able  to  have  a  future  and  a  career  which  they  want  to  select.  What 
are  we  going  to  do  about  these  young  people? 

Mr.  DiETZ.  If  by  your  question,  sir,  you  are  referring  to  the 
specific  kind  of  population  that  I  have  in  mind,  this  particular 
target  population,  in  my  testimony  I  suggested  that  your  subcom- 
mittee look  into  the  possibility  of  using  alternative  education  pro- 
granrjs,  the  kind  that  I  mentioned  throughout  the  testimony,  as  a 
possible  vehicle  to  get  at  the  behavioral  kind  of  characteristics,  the 
basic  skills  kind  of  characteristics  of  this  particular  target  popula- 
tion. 

I  think,  with  the  small  size  of  a  program  like  this,  the  personal 
relationship,  the  emphasis  on  individuality  and  the  emphasis  on 
getting  the  young  people  to  succeed,  these  are  the  key  words,  I 
believe,  with  this  particular  population.  These  kids  have  failed 
from  day  one,  and  failure  is  built  into  their  whole  way  of  existence. 

If,  through  an  alternative  education  program  or  through  some 
other  means,  you  could  reverse  that  attitude  of  failure,  and  some- 
how instill  in  them  the  notion  that  they  can  succeed,  that  they  can 
be  worthwhile  citizens,  and  reinforce  that  all  the  way  down  the 
line,  I  believe  you  will  go  a  long  way  in  reducing  this  specific 
target  population. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Do  you  see  them  included  in  any  of  the  specifica- 
tions that  you  have? 

Mr.  DiETZ.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Is  the  alternative  school  concept  included  in  any 
of  the  specifications  that  you  have  seen? 

Mr.  DiETZ.  It  is  included  in  the  broad,  general  kind  of  fashion.  I 
guess  my  testimony  is  trying  to  say  to  write  it  in  somewhere,  and 
make  a  local  programmatic  option  that  a  school  district  or  a  prime 
sponsor  under  this  category  could,  if  they  so  desired  based  on  their 
local  community's  needs,  create  an  alternative  program. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Marockie,  you  suggested  somewhere  in  one  of  the  points  that 
there  was  a  certain  amount  of  earmarking  of  categorical  programs, 
I  think,  included  in  some  of  the  material  that  you  have  seen,  and  I 
suppose  that  would  be  in  the  specifications. 

Could  you  be  a  little  more  specific  because  I  think  others  have 
testified  that  we  were  getting  away  from  that  earmarking.  In  the 
new  proposal,  one  of  the  valuable  points  about  it  was  that  it  tended 
to  get  away  from  that.  Yet,  you  suggested  that  it  did  not.  Would 
you  be  a  little  clearer? 

Mr.  Marockie.  Let  me  suggest  that  in  the  area  of  vocational 
education,  I  think  it  is  25  percent  of  the  money  goes  directly  into 
vocational  education,  carte  blanche  almost.  The  second  part  of  it  is 
that  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  about  how  the  moneys  are 
going  to  be  used  in  the  systems,  it  talks  about  the  Orshansky 
formula.  Then  it  is  in  conflict  with  a  later  part  of  the  specifications 


which  deals  with  free  lunch  students,  and  AFDC  participants.  So 
there  is  obviously  a  conflict. 

Nevertheless,  the  way  the  specifications  talk  about  distributing 
money  to  school  systems  is  on  the  basis  of  the  poverty  guidelines, 
which  is  earmarking  the  funds.  It  furthe*-  goes  on  into  the  school 
districts  per  se,  as  I  understand  the  specifications,  and  rank  all  the 
schools  in  the  system  on  the  basis  of  indexes  of  poverty.  Those  with 
the  higher  incidence  would  qualify  and  those  below  would  not. 
Again,  it  double  earmarks  there,  because  there  you  can  only  use 
the  money  in  those  certain  schools  that  qualify. 

What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  certain 
number  of  students  who  are  poor  on  the  basis  of  income,  who  have 
educational  needs  and  employment  needs,  in  the  nonqualifying 
schools,  and  who  ought  to  be  entitled  to  participate  in 'this  pro- 
gram, but  who  are  going  to  be  excluded  because  of  the  restrictive- 
ness  of  the  way  in  which  the  formula  in  the  proposal  would  distrib- 
ute the  money. 

I  would  simply  suggest  that  the  money  that  is  going  to  go  to 
vocational  education  is  going  to  be  run  through  the  existing  system 
of  how  vocational  education  funds  are  distributed  to  schools,  and 
they  are  earmarked  funds.  They  can  only  be  used  in  certain  ways 
in  school  systems. 

My  proposal  is  to  eliminate  that.  Send  the  money  just  as  you  did 
in  community  education.  Allow  the  funds  to  go  directly  to  the 
participating  agencies,  and  let  them  make  the  decision  as  to  where 
the  money  needs  to  be  spent  based  upon  students  who  qualify  for 
the  program. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  I  am  not  in  any  way  in  opposition  to  what  you 
have  stated.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  there  is  much  to  be 
accepted  in  terms  of  the  way  you  phrase  that.  I  am  not  clear 
myself  on  how  the  money  is  to  be  allocated. 

Is  it  not  my  understanding,  and  I  am  addressing  that  to  the 
Chair,  that  in  addition  to  what  has  been  suggested  as  a  formula,  it 
is  assumed  or  planned  that  the  schools  in  the  local  school  district 
will  compete  by  submitting  a  plan.  Then  the  administrators  at  the 
local  level  will  then  select  among  the  plans  that  are  submitted  the 
schools  that  will  qualify.  Therefore,  the  money  is  really  sent  to  the 
school,  and  every  student  who  goes  to  that  school  will  presumably 
qualify  for  the  program. 

Chairman  Perkins.  That  is  the  way  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  It  seems  to  me  that  as  a  further  problem,  on  top 
of  what  you  have  suggested,  is  that  a  student  within  a  school  that 
has  been  selected  may  not  qualify  otherwise  by  income,  but  would 
through  this  system  be  able  to  qualify,  so  that  we  are  increasing,  in 
a  sense,  the  target  population.  Is  that  your  understanding? 

Mr.  Marockie.  Let  me  express  what  I  see  as  an  internal  conflict 
within  that  procedure.  Lets  assume  that  we  have  a  system  out 
here  of  20  schools.  Based  upon  our  indexes  of  evaluation,  10  of  the 
schools  qualify  for  allocation  of  funds.  Now,  let's  look  at  what  we 
have  got  to  do. 

I,  as  the  superintendent  of  schools,  have  got  to  say  to  the  10, 
"You  develop  plans  and  you  submit  plans  to  me  Then,  I  am  going 
to  make  a  judgment  as  to  which  of  you  qualify  based  on  your 
plan/*  This  is  an  elimination  of  some  of  them  who  are,  by  indexes. 


eligible,  not  to  say  anything  about  the  last  10  who  are  going  to 
have  a  number  of  students  in  there  who  simply  are  not  going  to  be 
able  to  participate  because  they  don't  get  to  submit  a  plan. 

What  I  am  suggesting,  Mr.  Hawkins,  is  let  the  school  system 
have  the  money,  require  us  to  have  plans,  but  let  us  build  the 
plans  based  upon  the  students'  educational  needs  and  employment 
needs,  and  not  worry  about  qualification  on  the  basis  of  poverty, 
and  that  sort  of  thing.  Let's  do  it  on  the  basis  of  the  needs  of  the 
student  regardless  of  whether  he  is  in  the  most  wealthy  district  in 
the  system. 

If  he  has  educational  needs*  income  needs*  and  employment 
needs,  let's  work  on  that  child,  even  if  it  means  that  you  have  to 
bus  him  out  of  there.  Bus  him  to  a  center  somewhere,  but  allow 
him  to  participate  in  the  program  of  basic  skills,  or  whatever  we 
are  going  to  work  out  in  terms  of  plan. 

That  is  my  internal  conflict,  as  I  understand  what  I  read  in  the 
specifications. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  That  was  my  understanding,  too.  It  causes  an 
additional  concern,  because  in  some  areas,  particularly  the  Los 
Angeles  school  district,  which  is  extremely  large  as  you  well  know, 
we  are  busing  students  all  over  creation.  In  many  instances,  under 
this  proposed  system,  we  will  be  busing  the  very  students  who  need 
the  program  the  most  away  from  the  very  schools  that  will  be 
qualified,  and  busing  in  the  children  who  need  the  program  the 
least  into  the  school  that  will  be  qualifying. 

That  will  cause  a  great  deal  of  confusion,  it  seems  to  me.  It  will 
support,  of  course,  the  contention  of  those  who  do  not  want  to 
desegregate  the  schools.  In  any  event,  I  think  that  it  does  present  a 
problem.  I  think  you  have  been  very  helpful. 

Mr.  Marockie.  It  points  out  the  concern  of  qualifying  on  the 
basis  of  schools  rather  than  students.  It  points  out  the  internal 
confiicts  behind  that. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Let  me  ask,  Mr.  Motter,  do  you  feel  the 
administration's  bill  provides  sufficient  lead-time  for  effective  plan- 
ning? That  is  the  first  part  of  my  question. 

What  would  be  the  impact  of  providing  planning  money  through 
the  title  I  concentration  formula? 

Mr.  Motter.  I  don't  feel  there  is  sufficient  lead-time.  I  feel  there 
is  more  lead-time  necessary. 

Would  you  restate  your  second  question? 

Chairman  Perkins.  What  would  be  the  impact  of  providing  plan- 
ning money  through  the  title  I  concentration  formula? 

Mr.  Motter.  If  we  had  planning  money,  I  think  we  would  have 
more  effective  programs. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Is  your  school  receiving  any  concentration 
money  now  under  title  I? 

Mr.  Motter.  No,  not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Would  you  care  to  comment  on  that,  Mr. 
Marockie? 

Mr.  Marockie.  I  think  probably  most  districts  in  the  country 
receive  some  of  the  concentration  funds  under  title  I.  The  problem 
with  it,  again,  is  that  the  title  I  formula  restricts  the  places  in 
which  you  can  use  the  money.  In  essence,  you  have  to  do  what  we 
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just  talked  about,  making  surveys.  The  inherent  problem  internal- 
ly, once  you  get  the  money,  the  requirement  is  to  spend  most  of  the 
money  on  the  most  needy,  and  the  most  needy  by  title  I  definition 
now  IS  pure  and  simple  poverty.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  whether 
or  not  It  IS  educational  deprivation.  It  is  pure  and  simply  the  lack 
of  income. 

It  also  restricts  you  in  what  you  can  do  internally  within  the 
school  vyith  that  child.  You  have  the  child  in  the  classroom.  The 
child  falls  behind  in  reading.  Then  you  must  pull  him  out  of  the 
classroom,  and  put  him  into  another  environment,  with  a  new 
teacher  and  new  materials,  and  what  we  keep  doing  to  that  child  is 
confusing  him. 

It  is  because  of  the  restrictions  of  this  thing  called  supplanting, 
and  this  thing  called  comparability  that  we  have  got  to  do  that 
That  IS  why  in  my  earlier  testimony  I  suggested  to  follow  the 
pattern  of  the  specifications  with  regard  to  private  schools,  and 
remove  the  restrictions  of  supplanting  and  comparability  from 
everybody.  Then,  I  think,  we  honestly  can  take  title  I  money  in 
conjunction  with  this  Youth  Act  money,  and  make  a  concentrated 
effort  on  providing  basic  skills  for  children  who  need  them  educa- 
tionally, and  do  much  in  terms  of  precluding  the  problem  that  we 
have  where  the  youngsters  are  leaving  high  school  without  thrse 
basic  skills. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Let  me  thank  the  entire  panel.  You  have 
been  very  helpful.  We  appreciate  your  being  here. 

The  subcommittee  will  now  adjourn  until  9:30  a.m.,  tomorrow,  in 
room  217o. 

[Whereupon,  at  11:10  a.m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned,  to  recon- 
vene at  9:30  a.m.,  Tuesday,  March  4,  1980.] 
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TUESDAY,  MARCH  4,  1980 

House  of  Represent ativ^es, 
subcommittef  on  elementary,  secondary, 

AND  Vocational  Education, 

COMMTTTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND  LaBOR, 

Washingtoriy  D.C. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  9:30  a.m.,  pursuant  to  recess,  in  room 
2175,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins  (chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Members  present:  Representatives  Perkins,  Miller,  Murphy, 
Kildee,  Hawkins,  Kogovsek,  Goodling,  and  Buchanan. 

Staff  present:  John  F.  Jennings,  counsel;  Nancy  Kober,  staff 
assistant;  Richard  DiEugenio,  minority  legislative  associate;  and 
Jennifer  Vance,  minority  senior  legislative  associate. 

Chairman  Perkins.  The  Subcommittee  on  Elementary,  Second- 
ary, and  Vocational  Education  will  continue  hearings  on  the  Presi- 
dent's youth  initiative  programs.  I  am  delighted  to  welcome  this 
morning  Dr.  Wilson  Riles,  superintendent  of  the  California  State 
Department  of  Education,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Charles  Cooke,  Fed- 
eral programs  coordinator,  California  Department  of  Education; 
Mr.  Calvin  M.  Frazier,  commissioner,  Colorado  State  Department 
of  Education;  Dr.  Richard  Ilalverson,  deputy  chancellor.  New  York 
City  Public  Schools;  Mr.  Gregory  Wurzburg,  executive  director. 
National  Council  on  Employi  lent  Policy;  and  Dr.  Ralph  Smith, 
acting  director.  National  Commission  for  Einployment  Policy,  ac- 
companied by  Dr.  Patricia  Brenner,  staff  associate.  National  Com- 
mission for  Employment  Policy. 

Without  objection,  we  will  hear  the  entire  panel  before  we  ques- 
tion anyone.  If  you  will  come  to  the  table  at  this  time,  it  will  be 
appreciated,  and  we  will  call  on  you  in  the  order  you  are  listed. 

Dr.  Riles,  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  welcome  you  back  before  this 
committee.  You  have  been  before  the  committee  on  numerous  occa- 
sions, and  we  are  glad  to  see  you  today.  You  proceed  in  any 
manner  you  prefer. 

Without  objection,  all  the  prepared  statements  will  be  submitted 
for  the  record. 
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^'^A'^.^.vi!!'^    "'■^  »*"'''^«-  SUPERINTKNDENT, 

CALIFORNIA  STATE  DEPARTiMENT  OF  EDUCATION  ACCOMPA- 
NIED BY  CHARLES  COOKE,  FEDERAL  PROGRAMS  COORDINA- 
TOR, CALIFORNIA  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
Dr  Riles.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  thank 
you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  and  discuss  the  ad- 
mmistration  s  youth  unemployment  initiative. 

First,  I  want  to  express  my  strong  support  of  the  concepts  behind 
the  proposal  and,  second,  discuss  with  you  some  of  the  basic  rea- 
sons why  I  believe  these  concepts  are  important  to  enact  as  soon  as 
possible. 

After  reviewing  title  I  of  this  proposed  act,  I  am  convinced  that  it 
IS  a  positive  step  forward  in  dealing  with  manpower  training  issues 
and  with  providing  for  increased  coordination  between  schools  and 
manpower  training  organizations.  Therefore,  I  have  no  substantive 
differences  with  title  I  of  the  administration's  proposal 

I  would  like  to  spend  the  time  you  have  made  available  to  me, 
Mr.  Chairman,  commenting  on  specific  concepts  contained  in  title 
II,  Youth  Education  in  Training,"  as  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion s  specifications  and  bill. 

As  I  read  the  administration's  specifications,  there  are  several 
key  concepts  which  I  support  strongly.  Among  these  key  concepts 
are  these:  ^ 

A  school  site  approach;  a  school  and  community  shared  partner- 
ship for  the  program;  the  targeted  formula  for  the  funds;  and  the 
comprehensive  service  approach-academic,  general,  and  vocation- 
al education  tied  together  with  manpower  training  and  iob  place- 
ment. J      H  v--^ 

I  believe  my  time  with  you  could  be  most  valuable  if  I  briefly 
discuss  my  reasons  for  strong  support  of  these  key  concepts. 

Both  the  school  site  approach  and  the  school  community  shared 
partnership  for  the  program  parallel,  in  many  respects,  the  evolu- 
tion that  has  occurred  in  education  in  California  over  the  past 

As  we  entered  the  last  decade,  our  thinking  about  educational 
programs  was  basically  two  dimensional.  Most  school  support  was 
either  general— designed  to  underwrite  the  cost  of  the  regular  pro- 
gram for  all  students— or  it  was  categorical— special  added-on  sup- 
port designed  to  meet  the  unique  needs  of  particular  students  or  to 
improve  particular  aspects  of  the  curriculum. 

As  the  1970's  wore  on,  it  became  clearer  that  while  both  of  these 
elements  were  and  are  critically  important  to  the  delivery  of  qual- 
ity educational  services  in  and  of  themselves,  the  two  approaches 
did  not  and  do  not  provide  a  sufficient  basis  for  the  necessary 
improvement  of  services  in  schools  in  general. 

In  1972,  therefore,  I  appointed  a  task  force  jomposed  of  educa- 
tors, parents,  and  persons  from  business  and  labor,  to  develop  a 
plan  for  improvement  based  on  thei^  experience  and  research  that 
would  assure  our  educational  efforts  would  be  more  effective.  We 
were  able  to  secure  State  legislation  and  resources  to  begin  an 
implementation  of  the  plan  which  we  have  been  phasing  in  since 
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Since  at  that  time  we  felt  the  best  place  to  begin  was  at  the 
beginning,  we  called  it  the  *  Early  Childhood  Education  Program," 
and  concentrated  on  kindergarten  through  the  third  grade. 

After  6  years  of  experience  at  the  elementary  level,  I  believe  that 
can  tell  the  committee  what  is  different  about  this  approach, 
and  what  its  contribution  has  been  to  the  improvement  of  the 
delivery  of  public  education  services  in  our  State.  For  the  past  2 
years  we  have  started  a  phasein  of  the  program  at  the  high  school 
level,  and  at  the  junior  high  school  level. 

We  strongly  believe  that  our  school  improvement  strategy  adds 
an  aspect  to  our  school  support  structure  that  is  neither  general 
nor  categorical  assistance. 

It  provides  a  basis  at  the  school  site  for  the  planning,  implemen- 
tation, and  evaluation  of  all  programs  offered  at  that  school.  Most 
important,  it  establishes  a  foundation  for  a  closer  relationship  and 
bond  between  the  school  and  the  community. 

It  represents  the  catalyst  that  brings  the  educational  programs 
generated  by  various  sources  of  support  together  at  the  school  site 
level  in  a  cohesive  and  comprehensive  way  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  all  students  at  that  school.  Some  of  the  unique  aspects  of 
school  improvement  are: 

First,  provision  of  a  fiscal  incentive  which  encourages  and  sup- 
ports the  school  in  conscientiously  planning  and  programing  so  as 
to  assure  that  every  child  gets  the  best  possible  education. 

Second,  it  establishes  a  forum  and  a  process  at  each  school  site 
for  identifying  educational  issues  that  need  to  be  addressed  and  for 
broadening  school/community  involvement,  and  makes  possible  a 
more  practical  and  direct  process  for  evaluating  the  results  of  their 
efforts. 

Third,  school  improvement  expansion  is  based  upon  a  demonstra- 
tion of  increased  academic  achievement  of  the  students  at  the 
school  and  thus  school  improvement  is  established  on  the  basis  of 
an  incentive  for  success. 

The  heart  of  the  school  improvement  process  is  the  school  site 
council. 

The  secret  of  its  success  is  based,  in  one  part,  on  the  fact  that  no 
one  group  within  the  school  or  community  can  control  the  oper- 
ation of  the  school  because  each  group  within  the  council  selects  its 
own  participants  and  no  group  is  allowed  veto  power  over  another. 

A  second  part  is  that  school  site  councils  have  the  authority  to 
approve  or  disapprove  the  expenditure  of  program  funds  at  the 
school  site.  This  gives  them  a  power  that  is  significantly  enhanced 
over  the  usual  advisory  committee  arrangements. 

Our  evidence  suggests  that  there  is  a  positive  showing  of  elemen- 
tary school  pupils  with  regard  to  their  performance  on  achieve- 
ment tests  in  those  schools  which  have  participated  in  school  im- 
provement. It  IS  too  early  yet— we  have  only  been  working  for  2 
years  at  the  secondary  level— for  me  to  give  you  any  accurate 
figures  with  regard  to  the  secondary  schools. 

We  can  also  report  that  there  have  been  significant  degrees  of 
community  involvement  in  school  improvement  schools.  For  in- 
stance, in  a  typical  month,  over  134,000  volunteers,  most  of  them 
parents,  are  contributing  almost  1.2  million  hours  to  the  education 
of  their  children  by  participating  directly  in  the  school  operations 
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in  school  improvement  schools.  This  figure,  by  the  way,  excludes 
time  spent  in  parent  advisory  councils.  Further,  again  in  a  typical 
month,  over  90,000  older  students  are  working  with  younger  chil- 
dren to  enhance  their  education  through  cross-age  tutoring. 

About  half  of  the  schools  in  our  State  are  either  planning  or 
implementing  school  improvement.  A  substantial  portion  of  these 
schools— over  1,000— are  expanding  improvement  efforts  to  grades 
4  through  6.  Additionally,  about  200  junior  high  and  high  schools 
are  developing  or  implementing  school  improvement  plans. 

It  is  my  understanding,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  those  who  have 
testified  before  this  committee,  or  who  may  have  been  scheduled  to 
testify,  who  disagree  with  the  school  site  council  concept  as  pro- 
posed by  the  administration.  I  must  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  evidence  we  have  leads  me  to  wholehearted  support  of  this 
aspect  of  the  proposal. 

I  consider  the  school  site  council  as  one  of  the  strong  features  of 
the  administration's  proposal.  I  would  recommend  that  the  powers 
provided  to  the  school  site  council  in  the  administration  s  proposal 
be  expanded.  In  particular,  I  would  strongly  recommend  that  the 
school  sites'  capacity  to  influence  and  help  direct  expenditure  of 
program  dollars  to  the  school  site  be  made  explicit  in  the  legisla- 
tion. 

At  the  same  time,  I  would  hope  that  there  would  be  some  flexi- 
bility for  local  schools  and  States,  if  they  already  have  an  arrange- 
ment that  meets  the  concepts,  to  not  require  them  to  come  up  with 
a  new  committee.  I  would  hate  to  see  an  overproliferation  of  com- 
mittees or  councils. 

I  consider  the  targeting  formulas  contained  in  the  administra- 
tion s  proposal  are  correct  in  the  emphasis  they  put  on: 

Assisting  the  junior  and  high  school  disadvantaged  youth;  and 

Concentrating  the  funds  upon  those  schools  where  the  problems 
are— the  urban  and  rural  schools  that  are  highly  impacted  with 
larger  numbers  of  children  from  poor  families. 

There  are  certain  trends  we  have  noted  with  regard  to  academic 
achievement  along  the  educational  ladder.  For  example,  scores  in 
elementary  grades  have  risen  consistently,  while  at  the  secondary 
level  they  have  declined.  California  assessment  program  scores 
show  us,  for  instance,  that  grades  2  and  3  scores  have  increased 
steadily  from  1967  to  1977.  Scores  of  grade  6  declined  slightly 
during  1970-74,  but  have  risen  since  then.  Our  students  at  those 
levels  score  above  thj  national  average.  By  contrast,  reading  scores 
of  grade  12  have  consistently  declined  from  1970  to  1977.  In  our 
State  the  only  happy  thing— if  we  can  put  it  that  way— for  the  last 
2  years  is  that  they  have  not  declined  further.  A  similar  trend  can 
also  be  seen  in  mathematics. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  trends  in  California  achievement  test 
scores  over  the  past  several  years  reveal  a  pattern  similar  to  na- 
tional trends.  While  I  recognize  that  the  situation  is  very  complex, 
and  It  IS  not  easy  to  assess  the  specific  reasons  for  success  or  lack 
thereof,  it  is  nonetheless  striking  that  we  had  improvement  at  the 
elementary  level  where  the  majority  of  compensatory  education 
and  other  services  have  been  concentrated  over  the  past  decade, 
while  we  have  had  a  constant  decline  at  the  secondary  level  where, 
by  and  large,  there  have  not  been  such  services. 


This  fact,  together  with  the  trends  at  the  secondary  level  with 
regard  to  conflict  and  violence,  dropout  rates  and  rates  of  unem- 
ployment among  teenage  youth,  lead  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
special  attention  and  additional  funds  must  be  provided  to  second- 
ary schools  and  programs  developed  to  rectify  the  situation.  That  is 
why,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  support  the  administration's  focus. 

It  is  my  belief— and  I  am  sure  the  committee  has  heard  much 
evidence  on  this — that  the  unemployment  rates  among  teenage 
youth  in  the  poor  areas  of  the  country,  urban  and  rural,  are  totally 
unacceptable.  If  we  are  to  turn  around  the  economic  conditions 
with  which  these  youngsters  must  cope,  we  must  have  a  concen- 
trated approach  on  solving  their  problems. 

I  believe  the  administration's  proposal  does  just  that  at  the 
school  and  district  level. 

It  is  my  understanding,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  some  believe  that 
the  funds  the  administration  has  committed  for  implementation  of 
this  education  initiative  should  be  designated  for  manpower  train- 
ing and  services  delivered  through  that  structure,  rather  than 
through  education. 

It  is  also  my  understanding  that  there  are  others  who  believe 
that  modification  of  current  title  I  provisions  and/or  vocational 
education  provisions  should  be  sufficient  to  carry  out  the  adminis- 
tration s  intentions  with  regard  to  this  legislative  proposal.  I 
should  like  to  address  myself  briefiy  to  those  two  issues. 

I  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  generally  we  in  education  have 
not  in  the  past  made  a  sufficient  commitment  in  providing  training 
for  jobs.  Manpower  training  efforts  by  nonschool  groups  have  not 
achieved  a  record  of  perfection  either. 

I  am  not  interested  in  assessing  who  is  to  blame  for  this.  I  am 
interested  in  helping  to  reach  useful  solutions  to  the  problem.  It  is 
my  contention,  as  I  have  stated  in  my  discussion  about  our  school 
improvement  efforts,  that  unless  we  engage  the  entire  community 
in  the  provision  of  educational  services,  we  will  fall  far  short  of  the 
effectiveness  we  all  desire. 

Consequently,  I  do  not  believe  that  relying  entirely  upon  man- 
power training  structures  to  provide  the  necessary  basic  skills  edu- 
cation, job  training  preparation,  and  dropout  prevention  will  be  the 
answer  to  the  problems  that  we  confront.  Such  a  solution  would 
tend  to  isolate  the  schools  even  further  from  the  crucial  societal 
problems  that  we  are  confronted  with  at  the  secondary  school  level. 

The  schools  have  been  at  the  center  of  our  society  for  nearly  two 
centuries.  I  believe  any  program  that  tends  to  isolate  the  schools 
from  assisting  in  the  provision  of  solutions  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems of  school  aged  children  is  not  the  direction  we  should  take. 

I  do  not  mean  by  this  statement  that  manpower  training  and  the 
structures  which  deliver  it  are  failing  to  perform  a  vital  function 
for  society.  I  do  believe,  however,  that  both  the  school  system  and 
the  manpower  training  system  must  be  integrated  to  provide  the 
solutions  for  job  training  and  of  placement  if  anything  **real"  is  to 
happen. 

Despite  the  increasingly  stronger  legislation  from  the  Cong,  ess 
over  the  past  decade  insisting  on  the  closer  integration  of  education 
and  labor  approaches  to  this  problem,  the  necessary  cooperaticr 
and  collaboration  has  not  occurred. 
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This  lack  of  cooperation  and  collaboration  is  not  confined  to  the 
relations  between  education  and  labor,  but  has  also  been  the  case 
within  the  education  world  itself.  Compensatory  education  pro- 
grams, for  example,  and  vocational  education  programs  far  too 
often  have  gone  their  own  separate  ways. 

The  fact  is.  attempts  toward  integration,  whether  between  educa- 
tion and  labor,  or  within  education  itself,  have  been  approached  by 
separate  legislative  proposals  in  each  area.  These  separate  ap- 
proaches have  not  brought  the  desired  results,  and  I  for  one  do  not 
believe  that  amendments  to  title  I  or  perhaps  amendments  to 
vocational  education  or  some  combination  of  both  will  be  sufficient 
to  bring  about  the  amalgamation  I  strongly  believe  is  necessary. 

As  I  have  stated  before,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  we  need  a  new 
way  of  doing  business.  I  think  that  the  Federal  Government  can 
only  signal  a  new  way  of  doing  business  by  passing  legislation 
which  IS  clear  in  its  intent  that  school  systems,  manpower  training 
systems,  local  governments,  and  communities  must  develop  new 
forums  and  processes  for  attacking  what  has  been  over  the  past 
several  decades  a  social  problem  without  effective  solutions. 

Therefore,  I  would  like  to  strongly  support  the  administration  s 
initiative  on  youth  education  and  employment.  I  believe  that  it 
represents  a  significant  breakthrough  in  the  traditional  approach 
to  education,  i  believe  it  would  provide  us  with  mechanisms  and 
processes  to  insure  that  we  do  not  have  divergent  approaches  to 
the  problem  of  youth  unemployment. 

I  would  recommend  to  you  and  the  committee  that  you  retain 
the  m^or  concepts  of  the  administration  s  proposal.  I  would  recom- 
mend that  you  enact  new  legislation,  not  modify  or  amend  current 
legislation.  I  would  recommend  that  you  continue  the  emphasis  in 
the  administration  s  proposal  for  a  dual  attack  on  the  problem- 
one  using  the  educational  structure  and  the  other  using  the  man- 
power training  structure. 

Let  me  thank  you.  Mr.  Chaii  nan,  for  the  opportunity  to  testify, 
and  when  it  is  appropriate  I  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions 
which  you  may  have. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Inasmuch  as  Mr.  Miller  has  to  go  to  a  conference  committee,  we 
arc  going  to  let  him  ask  some  questions,  and  then  we  will  go  or.  u: 
the  other  witnesses  before  we  get  back  to  questions. 

Go  ahead,  Mr.  Miller. 

Mr.  Miller.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Thank  you.  Dr.  Riles,  for  your  testimony  this  morning,  d  I 
welcome  it. 

As  I  read  your  testimony,  and  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  reading 
perhaps  a  little  bit  between  the  lines,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  you 
are  describing  somewhat  more  of  a  two-part  relationship  between 
the  education  establishment,  with  a  closer  working  relationship 
between  compensatory  education  and  vocational  education  and  the 
Labor  Department,  if  you  will,  the  CETA  side,  as  opposec^  to  .  vjme 
things  that  some  of  us  have  expressed  concern  about  witnin  the 
;^^?^?*ion— although  I  have  yet  to  see  a  final  draft. 

.  is,  we  are  starting  to  contract  out,  if  you  will,  the  teachinj? 
of  basic  skills,  the  remedial  teaching  of  basic  skills  away  from  t'  r 
education  establishment,  and  the  bill  seems  to  allow  that,  althou^  a 
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I  don't  know  specifically  if  it  will  or  not.  But  it  does  not  seem  that 
that  is  your  intent.  Your  intent  is,  rather,  to  build  the  capacity,  if 
it  is  not  already  there  within  the  traditional  education  establish- 
ment. Is  that  somewhat  correct? 

Dr.  Riles.  You  have  stated,  Mr.  Miller,  my  feeling  very  well.  In 
other  words,  I  agree  with  the  way  you  have  interpreted  what  I 
have  been  trying  to  say. 

Mr.  Miller.  You  spent  a  considerable  amount  of  time  in  your 
testimony,  and  we  have  talked  about  this  before,  expressing  to  this 
committee  your  positive  experience  with  school  site  councils  in 
terms  of  their  involvement  of  representatives  of  the  community, 
parents,  and  others,  in  helping  to  promote  an  educational  program 
in  that  school. 

We  heard  testimony  last  week  from  the  school  boards  where  they 
are  not  terribly  excited  about  this  proliferation,  if  you  will,  of 
school  site  councils.  At  least  one  member  of  the  committee  started 
referring  to  them  as  "nonelected  minischool  boards,''  and  I  am  sure 
that  is  where  the  rub  is. 

Could  you  expand  a  little  bit  on  what  has  happened  in  California 
with  regard  to  the  school  site  councils  under  the  School  Improve- 
ment Act? 

Dr.  Riles.  I  will  be  very  pleased  to,  Mr.  Miller. 

I  would  just  preface  my  remarks  by  saying  that  at  the  beginning 
we  had  concern  by  our  local  boards  with  the  school  site  council.  I 
might  tell  you  that  it  was  difficult  to  get  it  through  the  legislature. 
It  was  a  very  difficult  task. 

The  school  boards  would  say  to  us  at  the  State  level,  and  as  we 
at  the  State  say  to  you  at  the  Federal  leveU  don't  you  believe  in 
local  control? 

You  have  to  understand  that  local  control  means  the  person 
controlling  from  wherever  that  person  sits.  But  in  the  school  site 
council,  I  said  to  the  local  boards,  "Yes,  I  believe  in  local  control, 
more  local  control  than  you  believe  in,  because  I  think  the  control 
should  be  at  the  school  site." 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  in  my  experience  over  40  years,  I  have 
found  that  whatever  we  attempted  to  do  at  the  Federal,  State,  and 
county  level,  if  we  do  not  get  down  to  the  school  site  where  the 
actual  teaching  takes  place,  and  generate  support  and  cooperation 
at  the  school  site,  then  we  are  not  going  to  be  very  effective. 

So  we  hit  upon  an  idea  which  came  out  of  research  and  experi- 
ence, and  experimentation,  and  out  of  my  experience  with  title  I, 
where  our  State  was  the  first  to  recommend  and  use  advisory 
councils  at  the  State  level.  Then,  we  had  advisory  councils  at  the 
district  level.  Both  are  good.  But  not  until  we  got  the  advisory 
jouncil  at  the  school  site  level  did  we  see  things  begin  to  happen. 

Having  had  that  experience,  by  the  time  we  got  to  a  school 
improvement  approach,  I  had  discovered  that  advice  was  not 
enough.  Advice  you  can  take  or  leave.  It  has  led  to  a  lot  of  adver- 
sary relationships  between  parents  and  the  schools.  So,  we  said, 
*7/et's  have  an  equal  number  of  parents,  an  equal  number  of  school 
administrators,  nurses,  and  so  on,  and  an  equal  number  of  teach- 
ers. What  you  do  at  that  school  is  no  longer  advise.  You  take  a  look 
at  the  needs  of  the  children  in  your  school.  You  go  through  that 
process.  You  together  determine  what  you  would  like  to  do.  You  set 


up  a  way  to  evaluate  whether  or  not  it  is  successful.  Then  we  will 
give  you  extra  money  that  will  not  be  ripped  off  at  the  State 
county  or  district  level,  but  will  be  yours  to  meet  those  goals  and 
tlrpla!! "        develop.  All  we  do  is  have  the  local  boarl  approve 

It  works  because  the  people  are  involved.  It  is  theirs.  They  have 
to  have  ownership.  That  is  the  success  of  it.  I  don't  want  to  take  all 
ot  your  time  I  would  just  say  that  it  works.  I  have  don't  have  any 
fear  about  that,  you  see.  because  parents  care  about  their  children, 
and  they  can  interface  at  the  school  site,  but  they  have  great 
difficulty  in  interfacing  at  the  State  or  in  our  larger  cities  at  the 
district  level. 

Pardon  me  for  taking  so  much  time  in  answering  that  part  of 
your  question.  ^         ^  " 

Mr.  Miller.  One  last  question.  In  programs  in  job  development 
and  cooperation  at  the  local  level  that  I  have  started  taking  a  look 
at  around  the  State  of  California-some  are  in  my  distrU:t.  and 
some  are  in  Los  Angeles,  and  down  the  peninsula,  and  so  on-one 
of  the  things  that  appears  to  make  those  programs  work,  in  terms 
ot  the  actual  development  of  jobs  in  private  industry,  is  that  those 
industries  make  an  in-kind  contribution  to  those  programs 

They  are  contributing  teachers.  They  are  contributing  plant 
space.  They  are  contributing  time  at  the  workplace  for  involvement 
of  young  people.  In  fact,  they  are  training  people  to  be  absorbed 
into  their  particular  industry.  I  am  talking  about  the  telephone 
company.  Security  Pacific  Bank.  Standard  Oil  of  California,  North- 
rup  Aviation,  where  they  have  brought  young  people  along  and. 
v/ith  their  own  employees,  have  shown  them  in  the  world  of  work 
these  sorts  of  employability  skills  that  we  talk  about 

The  strength  of  those  programs  has  been  that  the  industries 
have  allocated  personnel,  space,  and  time  to  a  particular  school  I 
ques  ion,  while  we  certainly  have  a  public  service  side  of  this 
legislation,  whether  or  not  some  kind  of  in-kind  contribution  ought 
not  be  required  so  that  we  know  that  a  local  community  has  a 
contribution  by  the  employer  in  that  community  to  say:  "These  are 
the  skms  we  are  going  to  need  in  the  next  decade." 

We  heard  from  people  in  the  Northeast  talk  about  losing  indus- 
tries because  they  were  not  training  for  the  right  jobs.  But  when 
they  got_  together  with  the  industry,  they  found  out  they  could 
couple  the  needs  of  that  industry  for  the  next  decade  with  the 
school  education  program. 

I  just  wonder  if  you  have  given  some  thought  to  this  as  vou 
monitor  the  programs  that  work? 

Dr.  Riles.  Yes. 

,J"  '*?e  first  place,  I  want  to  say  that  I  agree  with  you  wholeheart- 
edly. That  IS  what  I  was  thinking  about  when  I  said  that  it  must  be 
a  cooperative  enterprise. 

I  could  name  another  individual  in  your  school  district,  who 
called  when  he  was  building  a  new  newspaper  plant,  and  said-  "I 
want  to  set  aside  a  place  in  this  plant,  so  that  we  can  work  with 
the  schools  bring  students  and  teachers  in.  and  have  this  inter- 
face. Frankly.  I  almost  fell  out  of  my  chair  because  I  don't  get 
those  kinds  of  calls  every  day.  But  it  is  going  on 
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I  can  tell  you  that  Rockwell  has  a  program  in  L.A.  You  have 
mentioned  Security  Pacific  Bank.  I  visited  those  programs,  and  I 
asked  the  hard  questions,  like  you  ask  me  when  I  come  before  your 
committee,  **Why  are  you  doing  this?'*  They  really  say,  **We  want 
to  have  corporate  responsibility."  I  push  that  a  little  further  and 
they  say:  **In  addition  to  that,  we  have  a  self-interest.  We  want 
qualified  people.  One  way  to  get  the  qualified  people  is  to  bring 
youngsters  into  the  plants,  let  them  see  what  the  world  of  work  is 
about.  Also  we  have  our  employees  going  into  the  schools,  and 
interfacing  with  the  schools  at  the  school  level." 

I  want  to  say  to  you,  as  our  society  has  become  more  and  more 
complex  and  organized,  our  young  people,  whether  they  are  disad- 
vantaged or  not,  become  isolated  from  the  world  of  work.  We 
cloister  them  in  these  citadels  that  we  call  high  schools  until  they 
are  17  or  18,  and  then  expect  them  to  go  out  and  understand  how 
to  function. 

I  thoroughly  agree  with  your  approach.  I  don't  know  whether 
you  can  mandate  that  incentive  on  employers,  but  I  think  it  is 
there  to  be  stimulated.  I  am  afraid  that  if  we  don't  stimulate  this 
kind  of  cooperation,  we  are  going  to  be  less  than  successful. 

Mr.  Miller.  Thank  you. 

I  want  to  thank  the  committee  for  giving  me  this  time.  ^  am 
sorry  that  I  do  have  to  leave,  but  we  are  on  the  last  day  of  a 
conference  on  the  child  welfare  bill. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Kogovsek,  do  you  wish  to  introduce  the 
gentleman  from  your  own  State  of  Colorado? 

Mr.  Kogovsek.  I  certainly  do,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  yea,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  wel- 
come, on  behalf  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Cal  Frazier  from  my  home 
State  of  Colorado. 

I  would  like  to  tell  the  committee,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Cal  Fra- 
zier is  held  in  high  esteem  and  respect  not  only  by  the  State 
legislature  and  certainly  the  education  committee  of  the  State 
legislature  of  both  houses,  but  by  all  of  the  people  who  are  involved 
in  education  in  the  State  of  Colorado. 

I  want  to  make  sure  that  the  committee  knows  that  Mr.  Frazier, 
as  he  offers  his  testimony  this  morning,  represents  the  State  of 
Colorado  and  its  educational  system  very  well. 

With  that,  Cal,  it  is  good  to  see  you,  and  we  will  look  forward  to 
listening  to  your  testimony. 

STATEMENT  OF  CALVIN  M.  FRAZIER.  COMMISSIONER  OF 
EDUCATION,  STATE  OF  COLORADO 

Mr.  Frazier.  Thank  you  very  much.  That  was  not  a  part  of  my 
testimony,  but  I  appreciate  that. 

I  have  with  me  this  morning  a  member  of  our  Colorado  State 
Board,  and  that  is  Mrs.  Dorothy  Gottlieb  from  the  Denver  district. 

Rather  than  read  my  comments  this  morning,  Mr.  Perkins,  I 
would  like  to  really  speak  to  primarily  the  first  two  pages,  or  three 
pages,  in  terms  of  dealing  with  some  overriding  issues. 

I  would  support  much  of  what  my  colleague,  Superintendent 
Riles,  has  indicated,  but  I  would  like  to  deal  with  some  additional 
issues. 
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First  of  all,  I  want  to  go  on  record  as  supporting  the  effort  that 
was  begun  some  2  to  2'/2  years  ago  in  the  CETA  programs,  and  the 
various  youth  employment  efforts  that  were  undertaken  at  that 
time. 

In  Colorado,  perhaps  in  contrast  with  a  lot  of  States,  we  have 
had  a  collaborative  effort  that  has  by  and  large  been  very  produc- 
tive This  has  happened  in  Colorado  for  several  reasons, 
.u  .  ■  J'  ^®  ^  director  of  labor  in  our  State  that  made  sure 
that  the  department  of  education  and  many  other  State  agencies 
sat  down  regularly,  considered  the  opportunity,  plotted  strategies 
to  overcome  problems,  and  for  the  most  part  has  brought  about  a 
very  positive  image  of  CETA  programs  in  the  CETA. 

We  do  have  some  problem  with  individual  prime  sponsors,  and 
abuses  that  periodically  appear  in  the  newspapers,  but  overall  it 
has  been  a  vehicle  for  bringing  together  the  State  agencies,  busi- 
ness, labor  and  education  in  a  way  that  wrs  not  true  3  4  or  5 
years  ago,  and  certainly  when  I  came  into  this  position  7  year's  ago 

bo  I  am  very  supportive  of  this,  and  will  continue  to  be  support- 
ive of  it. 

Programs  were  begun  that  we  probably  should  have  been  doing, 
but  we  had  not  done.  In  Congressman  Kogovsek's  district,  for  in- 
stance, we  were  able  to  get  the  prime  sponsor,  the  Pueblo  schools, 
and  the  representatives  from  the  youth  correction  agencies  to  sit 
down  and  work  out  programs  for  youth  returning  from  incarcer- 
ation to  become  part  of  work-study  programs  that  by  and  large 
salvaged  the  lives  of  a  number  of  those  kids  that  came  back  out  of 
those  youth  institutions.  I  think  that  would  not  have  come  about 
without  the  CETA  effort. 

We  started  in  the  Denver  area  a  program  to  follow  up  on  all 
students  after  graduation.  By  August  and  September  of  each  year 
we  go  out,  under  the  CETA  program,  and  look  for  those  students 
that  have  not  gone  into  postsecondary  programs,  have  not  gotten 
jobs.  We  sit  down  with  them  in  September  and  October,  and  say- 
Here  IS  a  program.  Here  is  a  CETA  opportunity."  We  encourage 
those  people  to  get  back  into  the  mainstream.  It  would  not  have 
come  about  without  CETA. 

These  are  just  a  few  examples  of  the  kind  of  things  that  I  want 
to  underscore,  because  in  my  next  comment  here  I  would  have  to 
r  «,P°.^'Ht"  ^^^^  looking  at  the  proposal,  as  it  has  come  out 
ot  the  White  House,  we  have  to  be  somewhat  concerned  about  the 
amount  of  money  involved  and  being  proposed,  and  whether  or  not 
we  can,  in  fact,  move  so  hastily  into  this  program. 

So  I  am  going  to  raise  some  cautions  in  the  second,  but  not 
without  that  positive  base. 

School  boards,  commissioners,  superintendents,  and  others,  want 
to  be  responsible.  We  are  getting  a  lot  of  criticism  from  the  public 
tor  declining  test  score,  sometimes  not  actual  declines,  but  certain- 
ly there  is  an  impression  there. 

What  does  responsibility  mean?  It  means  sharing  with  Congress- 
nien,  legislators,  and  other  leaders  in  the  public  sector  recognition 
ot  what  IS  going  on,  and  the  problem  and  concerns  that  a  lot  of  the 
people  have.  As  I  travel  around  Colorado,  as  I  am  sure  many  of  you 
will  be  doing  during  election  year,  I  find  that  the  inflation  spiral, 
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the  concern  about  housing,  the  cost  of  construction,  the  concern 
about  the  military  and  Iran. 

You  can  go  down  many  issues,  and  given  the  kinds  of  concerns 
that  exist  out  there,  I  think  that  somehow  that  means  as  we 
address  the  problem  of  youth  unemployment,  it  has  to  be  viewed  in 
the  context  of  these  larger  concerns,  or  we,  in  a  sense,  are  propos- 
ing a  $2  billion  effort  that  will  be  outside  of  the  priorities  of  ma  w 
of  our  citizens. 

So  being  responsible  to  me  means  that  you  look  for  opportun/^  s 
in  this  act  and  in  other  acts  to  relate  these  kinds  of  expenditures  :o 
the  concerns  that  people  have  in  terms  of  energy,  transportation, 
health  services,  housing,  and  whatever.  To  the  extent  that  those 
priorities  can  be  met  by  expanding  our  Youth  Act  proposals,  then  I 
think  that  we  would  be  for  this. 

Specifically  in  the  State  of  Colorado,  we  are  faced  with  a  number 
of  areas  within  our  State  where  there  will  be  major  expansions 
dealing  with  the  energy  shortages.  It  means  coal  development,  oil 
shale  development,  transportation  along  the  front  range  in  Colora- 
do, Pueblo,  and  other  places.  It  means  major  construction  of  high- 
ways, bridges,  transportation  facilities,  and  so  forth. 

To  pass  an  act  of  youth  employment  that  would  be  decentralized 
that  you  would  come  down  and  fund  only  programs  that  a  specific 
city  or  county  would  support,  and  not  look  at  the  major  needs  of  a 
State,  or  in  this  fact,  where  we  are  talking  about  energy  develop- 
ment, the  needs  of  a  total  nation,  I  think  would  raise  questions  of 
responsibility. 

One  of  the  weaknesses  I  see  in  the  proposals  coming  from  the 
White  House  is  that  it  has  not  put  together  a  program  that  ad- 
dresses the  employment  problems  of  youth  with  the  priorities  that 
I  perceive  to  exist  among  the  citizens. 

Second,  in  terms  of  a  concern,  I  have  also  been  in  back  of  this 
microphone  in  other  Federal  offices,  indicating  that  previous  legis- 
lation has  set  in  motion  needs  for  handicapped,  504  innovation  of 
school  facilities,  and  all  public  facilities.  The  504  provisions  receive 
no  Federal  moneys.  Public  Law  94-142,  which  set  in  motion  many 
programs  at  the  State  and  local  level  to  serve  the  handicapped,  has 
been  undei  funded. 

I  feel  badly  to  come  back  and  argue  for  money  for  those  pro- 
grams already  passed,  and  at  the  same  time  come  back  and  have  to 
say  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  put  more  money  into  other 
programs,  when  in  fact  we  have  not  fulfilled  the  obligations  that 
have  earlier  been  stated. 

Last,  a  concern  that  we  all  face.  Many  of  us  support  the  Youth 
Act  proposals.  They  are  excellent.  There  are  some  abuses  out  there, 
particularly  in  the  area  of  the  prime  sponsors,  that  we  have  to 
recognize  that  the  PR  related  to  CETA  and  some  of  the  youth 
programs  is  not  at  a  high  peak.  To  come  back  and  propose  further 
expansions  without  cleaning  •  i  some  of  these  other  problems,  I 
think,  would  be  questionable  iu  .he  mind  of  many. 

There  is  one  other  governance  aspect  that  I  would  raise  in  this.  I 
applaud  the  aspect  in  the  act  of  relating  to  the  local  decisionmak- 
ing and  local  priority  setting.  That  is  commendable.  Many  of  us 
have  argued  for  a  decentralization  of  our  programs.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  a  partnership  that  is  not  fulfilled  here.  In  that 
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respect  I  feel  that  we  are  not  establishing  benchmarks  at  the  State 
and  Federal  level. 

J,  JIVT.u^  extensive  reference  in  the  White  House  proposals  to 
Til  ct^.l'!  Z^''^'  set  benchmarks.  I  think  it  is  important  that 
the  State  level  also  establish  benchmarks.  This  is  the  body  that  is 
u  timately  setting  employment  needs,  setting  projections  for  the 
future  in  terms  of  employment.  At  this  point,  you  have  left  out  the 
State  level  as  being  a  partner  in  this  program 

«,iVi,'^ff ^^^^  '■^P'"^  ^^""^  eoes  a  little  bit  beyond  the  paper, 
with  the  extreme  emphasis  on  local  decisionmaking,  if  the  State 
legis  ature  then  receives  all  the  reports  of  development  in  a  State, 
and  therefore  sets  in  motion  some  of  efforts  with  higher  education 
for  youth  training,  or  for  other  State-level  planning,  and  they  see 
Ihtt  fj,''e'f|0".ship  exists  between  the  Federal  and  the  local",  but 
that  the  State  is  not  able  to  tie  in  State  needs  to  a  massive  Federal 

§f°fl^'"'^r  have  the  opportunity  for  enhancing  the  Federal, 
State,  and  local  partnership.  cuciai. 

So  I  am  concerned  that  to  a  degree  State  legislative  leaders  could 
and  aU  leve^  ^"  ^^""^  ^"  agencies 

I  would  certainly  applaud  the  idea  of  consolidating  some  of  the 
rules  and  regulations,  and  the  programs  internally.  I  think  that 
that  was  a  very  strong  aspect  of  the  proposals.  Clearing  up  some  of 
people^^"    arrangements  would  also  be  applauded  by  most  school 

The  other  aspect  of  individualizing  and  personalizing  the  pro- 
granis  for  students  is  to  be  applauded.  I  notice  that  other  bills 
emphasized  personalized  employment  plans,  and  that  in  the  end 
w^uld  brioS  broader  aspects  or  a  major  part  of  this  bill 

In  terms  of  the  advisory  councils,  let  me  again  use  Colorado  very 
quickly  as  an  example.  We  have  set  local  accountability  commit- 
tees that  monitor  the  progress  of  individual  students.  Alrnost  all  of 
our  l,2o0  schools  in  the  State  have  also  developed  local  accountabil- 
ity committees  or  advisory  committees  in  those  schools.  Somehow 
we  need  to  tap  that  expertise,  rather  than  create  other  councils,  or 
else  we  would  lose  the  support  of  some  existing  groups. 

Then,  very  quickly,  let  me  just  add  support  for  the  concept  of 
reaching  into  the  Jumor  high  school  years  for  work  exploration. 

Ipnt  iL?WM  ^"'^^ T*^f  T?*"^'"  °"  school-level  site  manage- 
ment that  Wilson  Riles  talked  about  is  positive 

One  additional  aspect  should  be  considered  if  this  act  is  finallv 
realized  or  not,  there  should  be  serious  coMsidfration  given  to 
establishing  a  national-level  council  that  would  vvorx  with  the  De- 
partments of  Labor  and  Education.  That  is,  we  should  establish  an 
advisory  council  that  would  look  at  these  youth  programs  now,  as 
the  new  Department  of  Education  is  being  reated,  so  thaT  wl 
develop  an  excellent  joint  planning  between  those  two  Depart- 
ments. It  IS  kind  of  buried  in  the  proposal,  but  that  five  or  six  lines 
proposing  this  is  very  much  of  a  plus  in  this  legislation 

I  would  caution  that  the  State-level  involvement  should  not  be 
one  of  just  monitoring.  I  would  again  go  back  and  say,  the  danger 
in  this  IS  that  if  the  State  department  of  education,  for  instance?  is 
given  extensive  monitoring  for  a  Federal  program,  this  creates  a 
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program  with  the  State  legislature  that,  then,  funds  that  depart- 
ment of  education. 

To  the  extent  that  we  are  the  ones  that  have  to  come  down  on 
local  school  districts  over  a  Federal  act,  the  State  legislators  tend 
to  come  back  on  us  with  budgetary  implications  for  actions  taken 
in  that  light. 

So  you  will  find,  I  think,  with  justifiction,  that  many  States  do 
not  relish  just  having  monitoring  provisions  as  a  part  of  this  part- 
nership. 

Let  me  say,  then,  in  closing,  the  bill  has  lots  of  merits.  I  person- 
ally would  prefer  to  see  aspects  of  this  bill  and  the  best  provisions 
of  some  of  the  other  legislation  that,  has  been  proposed  brought 
into  play  somehow  within  the  current  budget  figures,  and  not  be 
put  into  the  position  of  arguing  for  new  money. 

Second,  we  began  something  2^2  years  ago  that  brought  labor, 
business,  and  education  together  in  the  most  positive  way,  prob- 
ably, of  this  century.  I  applaud  Congress  for  doing  that. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  opportunity  to  appear. 

[Prepared  statement  of  Calvin  Frazier  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  ok  Calvin  M.  Frazier,  Colorado  Commission  of 

Education 

IntrxKiuction 

I  am  Calvin  M.  Frazier,  Commissioner  of  Education  in  the  State  of  Colorado.  I 
appreciate  the  invitation  to  appear  before  the  Subcommittee  and  react  to  the  very 
important  proposals  being  advanced  for  the  Youth  Act  of  1980. 

Before  offering  specific  comments  on  the  Act  itself,  I  would  like  to  put  my 
remarks  in  the  context  of  the  Colorado  actions  in  this  area  in  the  last  two  years  and 
the  broader  concerns  being  voiced  by  many  Colorado  citizens. 

Let  me  emphasize  at  the  off-set  that  some  very  good  feelings  have  developed  in 
Colorado  relative  to  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act  (CETA).  This 
has  not  been  the  case  in  all  States  if  my  conversations  with  other  Chief  State  School 
Officers  are  accurate.  Indeed,  some  very  negative  press  and  public  opinion  exists  in 
Colorado  but  these  feelings  are  usually  traced  to  problems  with  individual  prime 
sponsors.  Overall,  the  state-level  coordination  between  education,  labor,  and  busi- 
ne^  has  never  been  better  and  CETA  has  contributed  to  this  condition. 

Why  has  CETA,  particularly  in  the  "balance  of  state"  area,  worked  in  Colorado? 
There  are  several  reasons. 

1.  State  agencies,  under  the  leadersip  of  the  Director  of  the  Etepartment  of  Labor, 
meet  frequently  to  discuss  problems  and  coordinate  plans  at  the  State  level. 

2.  Jointly  sponsored  State  and  regional  workshops  havp  brought  educators  (super- 
intendents, board  members,  principals,  counselors,  vocational,  and  general  educa- 
tors) together  to  meet  with  CETA  and  prime  sponsor  personnel. 

3.  Effective  programs  have  been  organized  that  would  not  otherwise  exist.  For 
example,  a  prime  soonsor  in  the  Pueblo  area,  youth  corrections  personnel,  and 
school  district  staff  developed  a  CETA  program  to  serve  youth  offenders  returning 
to  school  after  incarceration.  The  program  is  now  being  extended  to  the  Denver 
area  through  CETA  dollars.  In  another  instance  involving  several  school  districts, 
students  who  ^aduated  from  high  school  are  being  contacted  several  months  later 
to  determine  if  they  pursued  their  postsecondary  study  or  job  plans.  If  they  did 
neither  and  are  unemployed,  counseling  support  is  provided  and  efforts  are  made  to 
move  these  individuals  into  CETA  sponsored  programs. 

I'm  not  saying  we  don't  have  some  CETA  problems  in  Colorado  but  there  has  been 
a  major  effort  to  resolve  these  concerns  in  a  cooperative  manner.  The  general 
attitude  has  been  one  of  "Here  is  a  real  opportunity  to  aid  the  youth  of  our  state. 
Let  s  work  together  and  improve  our  current  programs." 

In  mentioning  the  broader  concerns  of  Colorado  citizens,  I'm  aware  that  Congress- 
men are  knowledgeable  of  these  feelings.  People  in  Colorado  are  concerned  over  the 
inflationary  spiral;  the  pending  cutbacks  in  energy  consumption;  the  almost  impossi- 
ble conditions  under  which  homes  are  purchased  or  built;  balanced  budgets;  and  the 
military  and  international  issues  that  have  developed  around  the  hostages  and 
Embassy  takeover  in  Iran. 


The  1980  Youth  Act  oroposals  involve  alrnu,st  r:'  billion  and  must  be  viewed 
against  these  critical  public  concerns.  Speaking'  on  brtiaif  of  Colorado  educators  and 
board  members,  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  nianv  others  who  care  about 
providing  the  best  possible  opportunity  for  youth.  I  want  vnii  to  know  that  we  seek 
to  address  the  employment  needs  of  youth  in  a  responsibU'  manner.  To  the  extent 
that  employment  programs  can  be  undertaken  whilo  addressing  other  national 
priorities,  this  should  be  done. 

Employment  training  programs  should  not  operate  in  isolation.  As  you  consider 
-Cm"-  ^  Congress  and  the  Administration  will  look  for 

possibilities  to  relate  this  mvestment  to  other  federal  and  state  priorities  that  must 
be  addressed  in  the  1980s. 

Most  of  the  proposals  in  the  expanded  Youth  Act  of  1980  are  well  conceived.  They 
speak  to  local  involvement,  coordinated  planning,  and  accountability.  They  should 
improve  the  programs  begun  under  the  earlier  1977  Act.  They  seem,  however,  to 
stop  short  of  a  comprehensive  program  that  maximizes  coordination  between  the 
various  federal  and  state  employment  and  training  programs. 

The  following  remarks  reflect  mv  observations  of  a  rather  positive,  successful 
start-up  of  programs  in  Colorado  but  a  prevailing  feeling  that  we  have  yet  to 
accomplish  the  coordination  desirable  in  a  climate  of  anxiety  over  public  expendi- 
tures and  a  multiplicity  of  programs.  Specific  issues  we  in  Colorado  would  raise 
[..ui*/  document.  Specifications  for  the  Youth  Act  of  1980  (February 

19,  1980)  would  be  as  follows: 

Re  me  I—Youth  Employment  and  Training 

l^}  y^-^  extremely  supportive  of  the  consolidation  of  all  three  programs  in  Title 
IV-A  into  a  single  program  (page  3).  Conflicting  rules  have  been  a  constant  issue  at 
our  state  meetings.  The  proposed  consolidation  should  facilitate  understanding  be- 
tv/een  school  personnel  and  prime  sponsors. 

2.  We  support  the  concept  of  no  stipend  being  paid  to  school  age  youth  for  time 
spent  in  educational  programs.  Caution  should  be  exercised  in  the  regulations 
proposed  to  allow  '  modest  performance  incentives."  Work  related  rewanis  might  be 
acceptable  but  federal  dollar  incentives,  if  this  is  what  is  implied,  for  classroom 

.?  probably  not  be  acceptable  to  most  school  personnel  and  parents. 

.1  We  endorse  the  partnership  theme  evident  throughout  the  document.  Early 
involvement  of  the  local  educational  agency  with  prime  sponsors  is  the  key  to  good 
rapport  and  effective  programming. 

4.  We  commend  the  emphasis  on  performance  standards  (pages  6  and  7)  for 
participants  and  sponsors.  Jobs  provided  by  CETA  money  should  be  more  than  just 
a  work  experience  or  a  means  of  "filling  some  vacancies"  by  the  employer.  The 
jobs  should  enhance  job  skills,  career  exploration  and  planning,  and  development  of 
personal  traits  conducive  to  later  success  in  the  world  of  work. 

In  the  judgment  of  this  reviewer,  three  aspects  ot  Title  I  should  be  strengthened: 

;>.  Under  the  Performance  Standards  outlines,  considerable  stress  is  given  to 
locally  developed  bench  marks."  Apparently,  these  bench  marks  become  a  key 
basis  for  judging  the  effectiveness  of  the  Youth  Act.  If  this  is  so,  there  should  be  an 
expectation  for  valid  bench  marks  being  established  by  the  prime  sponsors.  These 
should  have  relevance  to  projected  job  needs  and  existing  employment  vacancies, 
tstate  and  regional  studies  and  projections  should  be  utilized.  State  assistance  to 
prime  sponsores  at  this  point  should  be  of  high  quality  and  seen  as  a  key  responsi- 
bility of  the  appropriate  state  agency. 

^^•i^^?f  ^ome  more  generalized  bench  marks  be  set  at  the  state  and  federal 
levels?  If  a  billion  dollars  of  new  money  is  provided  for  youth  employment  and 
training,  should  not  the  Congress  and  Administration  be  more  specific  in  their 
expectation  for  change?  Should  we  have  some  targets  in  respect  to  national  dropout 
numbers  and  unemployed  youth?  State  goals  in  these  areas  would  give  a  concrete 
focus  to  youth  employment  programs.  While  we  need  to  retain  local  involvement  in 
setting  specific  objectives,  principles  of  accountability  would  also  suggest  that  more 
specific  federal  expectations  for  the  Act  be  established. 

7.  Congress  should  move  slowly  in  prescribing  more  local  advisory  councils  and 
review  committees.  I  would  personallay  like  to  see  each  state  have  the  opportunity 
of  utilizing  existing  councils  and  committees  to  achieve  the  tasks  and  involvement 
outlined  in  the  Act.  In  Colorado  we  have  numerous  advisory  councils  begun  and 
extended  by  virtue  of  vocational  and  career  education.  School/business/labor  coun- 
cils have  been  established  in  many  local  communities.  We  should  build  on  these 
bases  rather  than  bypass  or  duplicate  their  activities. 

Re  Title  II— Youth  Education  and  Traininfi 

Many  positive  components  are  outlined  in  Title  II  but  we  would  single  these  out 
for  special  commendation: 


\\  ^^^^^  the  emphasis  on  the  relationship  between  attainment  of  the  basic 
skills  and  successful  work  experience.  Employers  in  recent  years  have  stressed  the 
importance  of  the  employees  basic  communication  and  computational  skills  as 
being  equal  to  or  more  critical  to  job  success  than  specific  job  skills. 

2.  We  support  the  use  of  available  dollars  in  areas  of  high  concentrations  of  poor 
and/or  low  achieving  students. 

3.  We  support  the  inclusion  of  programs  of  work  exploration  and  career  counsel- 
ing for  students  in  grades  7-12.  These  should  be  coordinated  with  existing  general, 
career,  and  vocational  programs  but  are  excellent  opportunities  leading  into  full- 
time  work  commitments. 

4.  The  emphasis  on  school-level  planning  is  commendable.  School-site  exicountabil- 
ity  is  consistent  with  other  educational  efforts  and  much  recent  research  on  the 
elements  of  successful  district  programs.  The  principal  is  key  to  such  efforts. 

i}.  We  are  pleased  to  see  the  proposal  for  a  national  level  Education-Labor  Adviso- 
ry Council  to  insure  coordination  between  the  two  federal  departments.  This  coordi- 
natioi:  should  be  a  high  priority  for  the  new  Department  of  Education. 

Some  elements  of  the  proposal  needing  review  or  strengthening  would  be  as 
follows: 

6.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  utilize  current  data  in  establishing  the  local 
school  district  entitlement.  The  proposal  indicates  that  1970  census  figures  will  be 
used  until  1980  data  becomes  available.  Many  districts  have  experienced  significant 
enrollment  changes  since  1970.  To  start  with  one  base  of  entitlement  and  shift  to  a 
drastically  different  level  will  be  disruptive. 

7.  Greater  emphasis  should  be  given  to  promote  and  expedite  multi-district  plan- 
ning and  programming  when  a  small  number  of  students  and  dollars  are  involved. 
Most  states  have  a  system  of  intermediate  units  (Board  of  Cooperative  Services  in 
Colorado)  and  these  should  be  excellent  vehicles  for  rural  area  program  develop- 
ment, when  desired  by  local  educational  agencies. 

8.  The  creation  of  new  local  advisory  councils  should  be  avoided.  Existing  local 
and  state  councils  should  be  utilized  when  these  councils  have  similar  purposes  and 
responsibilities.  In  Colorado,  local  school  districts  have  accountability  committees 
(many  schools  have  similar  committees)  charged  with  identifying  priorities  and 
monitoring  student  progress.  These  groups  are  supplemented  by  Title  I  ESEA  com- 
mittees and  vocational  advisory  councils.  Bypassing  and  duplicating  these  commit- 
tees insures  hostility  and  opposition  to  federal  programs  regardless  of  the  merit  of 
such  provisions. 

9.  Congress  and  federal  agencies  should  not  expect  extensive  monitoring  and 
enforcement  of  federal  programs  by  state  agencies.  Many  times  elaborate  monitor- 
ing duties  are  outlined,  as  they  are  in  this  proposal,  and  relatively  little  money  is 
provided  to  staff  such  obligations.  Many  states,  Colorado  being  one,  will  put  the 
emphasis  on  assistance  and  coordination.  Investigation  of  misappropriation  of  funds 
or  gross  mismanagement  should  be  done  in  cooperation  with  federal  officials  but 
much  of  the  value  of  the  state  agency  is  lost  if  the  agency  is  seen  primarily  as  an 
enforcer  and  monitor. 

I  close  with  the  hope  that  these  comments  and  recommendations  are  helpful  in 
vour  consideration  of  these  Youth  Act  proposals.  The  clarification  of  responsibility 
between  labor  and  education  is  commendable.  We  certainly  should  not  be  expending 
our  energies  and  resources  creating  two  educational  systems,  labor  and  education, 
for  our  teenage  youth. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  this  committee. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Frazier. 
Our  next  witness  is  Dr.  Richard  Halverson,  deputy  chancellor, 
New  York  City  public  schools. 

STATEMENT  OF  RICHARD  HALVERSON,  PH.  D.,  DEPUTY 
CHANCELLOR.  NEW  YORK  CITY  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
Dr.  Halverson.  Thank  you.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  be 
here,  and  to  give  the  New  York  City  school  system's  endorsement 
to  the  proposals  that  the  administration  is  making. 

I  think  that  I  will  paraphrase  the  testimony  that  I  have  pre- 
pared, and  emphasize  a  couple  of  points. 

There  are,  I  think,  two  key  concepts  in  the  proposed  legislation 
that  we  think  are  major  steps  forward.  The  first  of  them  is  the 
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recognition  of  basic  skills  training  and  education.  It  is  a  key  compo- 
nent for  adolescent  children. 

The  Federal  Government  has  created  some  successful  orograms 
that  have  dealt  first  with  very  young  children,  and  then  primarily 
in  title  I  successfully  with  elementary  school  children.  But  the 
academic  and  vocational  problems  of  adolescents  in  our  society  and 
in  our  school  system  have  not  been  addressed.  This  is  a  major  step 
forward. 

The  second  is  the  partnership  concept,  particularly  the  partner- 
ship with  the  private  sector,  which  is  contained  in  the  administra- 
tion s  proposal.  One  of  the  things  that  we  are  very  conscious  of  in 
New  York  is  that  isolation  tendencies  on  the  part  of  school  systems 
over  the  last  couple  of  decades  have  weakened  their  ability  to 
function,  not  only  their  credibility,  but  abo  their  ability  to  reach 
out  and  attract  resources  from  elsewhere  in  society. 

We  are  trying  to  develop  some  programs  of  our  own,  and  I  have 
listed  some  for  you  in  the  testimony,  that  begin  to  build  that 
partnership  directly  with  the  private?  <:ector,  with  the  labor  move- 
ment, and  with  higher  education. 

I  think  the  reason  these  two  points  are  so  important  to  us  is  the 
experience  that  Frank  Macchiarola,  the  chancellor  in  New  York, 
and  I  had  when  we  joined  the  school  system  18  months  ago.  What 
we  found  was  a  system  of  high  schools  and  junior  high  schools  that 
were  refusing  to  reveal  what  is  their  fundamental  problem.  We 
decided  to  reveal  it. 

That  fundamental  problem  is  that  in  New  York  City  about  45 
percent  of  all  children  who  enter  high  school  drop  out  by  the  end 
of  their  senior  year.  This  is  a  shocking  statistic.  It  is  a  statistic 
which  the  school  system  would  not  publish  for  about  20  years,  but 
one  which  we  thought  was  important  to  get  into  the  arena  of 
public  discussion  before  we  could  seriously  ask  anyone  to  help  us 
out,  and  ask  anyone  to  become  partners. 

Besides  doing  a  statistical  analysis,  we  also  did  some  studies  of 
kids  who  dropped  out,  and  of  parents  and  teachers  who  worked 
with  those  children.  Two  things  became  very  clear.  One  was  that 
academic  failure  was  the  obvious  predictor  of  dropping  out,  and 
that  academic  failure  was  not  addressed  adequately  as  children 
moved  up  toward  high  school. 

^ye  are  in  the  process  of  putting  in  place  some  promotional 
policies  which  will  provide  promotional  gates  for  younger  children 
in  elementary  school  and  in  junior  high  school  to  make  sure  that 
we  do  as  much  remediation  in  basic  skill  training  as  possible  before 
children  reach  high  school,  but  that  is  a  long-term  process  as  the 
children  move  through  the  system. 

What  is  very  clear  now,  if  we  want  to  retain  children  in  school, 
is  that  we  have  to  meet  their  needs  for  basic  skills.  You  can't 
improve  attendance,  and  you  cannot  prevent  dropping  out  if  you 
allow  a  system  of  academic  failure  to  exist.  Academic  failure  comes 
before  the  child  leaves  the  school  system. 

One  of  the  problems,  of  course,  in  dealing  with  high  school  age 
youth,  and  with  adolescent  youth  is  that  by  this  time  in  their 
development  they  are  very  much  concerned  with  their  relationship 
and  their  future  in  terms  of  what  will  happen  after  school  is 
completed. 
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One  of  the  things  we  discovered  in  our  review  of  children  drop- 
ping out  is  that  children  who  had  attempted  to  get  into  vocational 
and  occupational  programs,  who  had  made  an  effort  but  failed  to 
gain  admission  to  those  programs  were  much  more  likely  to  drop 
out  than  children  who  had  never  stated  any  preference,  but  had 
simply  gone  to  a  local  high  school  and  proceeded  through  the  usual 
curriculum. 

We  discovered  that  there  are  14,000  students  every  year  in  New 
York  City  who  are  denied  access  to  vocational  and  occupational 
programs  because  of  limited  resources.  As  you  know,  we  as  a  school 
system  have  suffered,  as  many  places  in  the  country  have,  particu- 
larly severe  budget  cuts.  Fourteen  thousand  children  who  have 
expressed  that  preference  have  had  that  preference  denied,  and 
thereby  have  fallen  into  the  category  of  those  who  are  likely  to 
drop  out. 

What  is  heartening,  I  think,  since  we  began  the  discussion  last 
October  of  the  dropout  rate  in  New  York  City,  is  the  number  of 
people,  particularly  the  number  of  people  outside  of  education  who 
have  come  forward  to  offer  some  kind  of  assistance.  We  have 
discovered  there  is  a  potential  for  partnership  particularly  with  the 
labor  and  business  communities. 

The  local  chamber  of  commerce,  the  New  York  City  private 
industry  council,  which  is  one  of  the  most  active  in  the  country, 
and  various  other  governmental  groups,  as  well  as  both  public  and 
private  sector  unions  have  come  forward  to  begin  to  work  with  us 
to  develop  truly  cooperative  employment/training  programs. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  examples  is  that  we  used  ourselves 
as  an  employer.  One  of  the  things,  I  guess,  people  never  thought  of 
is  that  we,  next  to  the  city  of  New  York,  are  the  largest  employer 
in  New  York  City— 94,000  full-  and  part-time  employees.  So  our 
union  that  represents  food  ser/ice  workers  readily  agreed  to  work 
with  us  to  use  our  own  employment  facilities  as  a  training  ground 
for  children  to  get  into  the  food  services  industry. 

So  I  guess,  in  sum,  our  own  dropout  studies,  which  I  think  for  us 
are  the  most  serious  effort  we  have  undertaken  in  relationship  to 
the  high  schools,  reinforce  I  think  our  endorsement  of  the  adminis- 
tration's proposals,  because  they  reinforce  the  link  between  basic 
skill  training  and  staying  in  school,  so  that  occupational  edu:ation 
is  possible.  I  think  for  us  they  have  brought  home  dramatically 
that  there  is  this  possibility  for  partnership  with  the  private  sector 
which  has  never  been  fully  explored  in  New  York  City. 

There  are  a  number  of  things  specifically  that  I  would  like  to 
comment  on  in  relationship  to  the  President's  proposal  because  I 
think  they  are  very  signTicant  for  u:;  and  for  other  urban  areas 
around  the  country. 

One  of  its  most  valuable  aspects  is  that  the  money  is  highly 
targeted,  and  that  is  very  important  to  New  York  City.  So  far  as 
vocational  education  funds  are  concerned,  tor  example,  we  have  60 
percent  of  the  children  in  New  York  State  participating  in  voca- 
tional education  programs,  and  a  third  of  the  Federal  money  for 
vocational  education  flowing  to  the  State  comes  to  New  York  City. 
We  found  that  the  failure  to  target  money  has  worked  to  the  real 
disadvantage  of  us  and  to  the  children  who  are  most  in  need  of 
vocational  education. 
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Second,  I  think  we  like  it  because  it  reinforces  the  role  of  the 
local  superintendent,  in  our  case  the  chancellor,  in  terms  of  deci- 
sionmaking. We  have  had  a  lot  of  people  warn  us  that  we  are  going 
to  get  into  sticky  situations  because  of  the  discretion  in  the  propos- 
al to  allow  the  chancellor  to  choose  among  schools.  That  is  the 
local  superintendent's  responsibility,  and  we  endorse  that.  We  want 
that  kind  of  responsibility  and  accountability. 

Third,  we  endorse  the  competitive  aspects  contained  in  the  ad- 
ministrations proposal.  That  is,  we  think  that  it  is  useful  for 
schools  to  apply.  We  accept  the  situation  in  which  not  all  schools 
will  be  funded,  because  in  working  with  our  school  staff  we  find 
they  need  incentives.  They  need  something  to  be  able  to  achieve. 
They  need  something  to  prove  they  are  a  success.  We  think  that 
this  will  be  a  major  prod  for  our  high  school  principals  in  moving 
programs  forward. 

Another  major  point,  I  think,  for  us  is  that  this  proposal  would 
deal  with  the  whole  school.  We  found  the  most  difficult  kinds  of 
programs  to  deal  with  are  those  which  fragment  the  local  school, 
and  present  some  kinds  of  populations  as  needy  and  served,  and 
some  others  as  not  needy  and  not  served.  It  is  an  untenable  and 
divisive  situation,  and  we  very  much  endorse  the  whole  school 
concept. 

We  also  endorse  the  explicit  recognition  in  the  administration  s 
proposal  of  alternative  programs  for  potential  dropouts,  and  for 
specific  programs  for  dropouts.  We  think  a  policv  not  tied  to  a 
:^,000-  or  4,000-student  high  school  is  a  good  one  in  terms  of  dealing 
with  the  reality  of  what  children  need. 

Finally,  I  think,  we  endorse,  with  some  proposal  for  change,  the 
initial  planning  year  before  the  large  bulk  of  the  funds  starts 
flowing.  The  change  that  we  would  propose  is  that  it  not  just  be  a 
planning  year,  but  a  planning  and  demonstration  year. 

We  feel,  for  example,  in  New  York  City  there  are  many  plans 
underway,  and  that  it  would  be  useful  to  help  the  national  effort  to 
have  some  of  those  begin,  perhaps  as  early  as  February  of  next 
year,  rather  than  to  expend  the  entire  first-year  resources  on  the 
formulation  of  plans. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  talk  to  you  about  New  York 
City's  perspective.  I  have  great  hope  and  confidence  that  you  will 
be  able  to  move  on  this  legislation. 

Thank  you. 

[Prepared  statement  of  Richard  Halverson  follows:] 

F'rkpared  Statkmknt  ok  Richard  F.  Halvkrson.  Dkputy  Chanckllor,  Nkw 
York  City  Public  Schools 

Chairman  Perkins  and  Members  of  the  Committee:  Good  morning.  I  am  Richard 
Halverson.  Deputy  Chancellor  of  the  New  York  City  Public  Schools.  Thank  you  for 
the  opportunity  to  share  with  vou  some  of  New  York  City'i^  experience  wit'  .  ih 
employment  and  training  and  our  reaction  to  the  President  s  proposal  .  r.  c,' s 
important  subject. 

Over  the  last  several  month.st  government  officials,  economists,  and  tosiness 
leaders  have  watched  the  appropriate  indicators  and  have  debated  wheth<^r  or  ^  'h.^n 
the  nation  is  entering  a  recession  and  how  severe  and  how  long  it  will  be,  V^-.  many 
m  our  society,  .such  discussion  is  irrelevant  because  their  job  prospects  hi '  v  been 
and  continue  to  be  uniformly  grim.  They  do  not  share  significantly  in  w.  at  are 
times  of  prosperity  for  others,  and  although  ihey  may  find  greater  companv  in  their 
economic  distress  when  times  are  bad.  this  is  hardly  a  consolation  for  which  they  or 
we  can  be  grateful. 
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The  President  has  submitted  proposiils  on  youth  eniplov merit  iiiid  train in^^  which 
deserve  the  most  serious  atterilion  bv  C(»n^'ress.  On  the  basis  of  our  understanding 
als^  !tive,s.  I  want  to  express  my  support  for  these  propos- 

The  President  and  the  Administration  s  stall  deserved  credit  for  conceivinjj  an 
innovative  appoach  to  problems  of  youth  emnlovment.  It  is  especiallv  si^nifV  ant 
that,  if  these  proposals  are  enacted,  it  would  be 'the  first  time  that  *the  F^ederal 
Ciovernment  will  have  made  the  schools  major  partners  with  private  industry;  labor 
and  the  non-prolit.  public,  and  uuasi-public  sectors  in  addressing  the  problems  of 
youth  employment.  The  proposal  is  also  notable  for  its  understanding  that  it  is 
necessary  to  combine  mastery  of  basic  skills  with  career  training. 

Cont:ress  hiis  laid  the  groundwork  for  this  new  departure,  More  and  m<  re  evi- 
dence accumulates  that  Headstart  does  help  poor,  preschool  children.  And  NIKs 
evaluation  of  ESEA  Title  I  demonstrates  that  these  programs  work  for  elementary 
school  children.  Now.  this  new  initiative  builds  on  the  positive  ichievements  of  ast 
programs^and  completes  the  cycle  by  targeting  adolescents  for  assistance. 

That  adolescents  need  such  assistance  is  beyond  dispute.  Although  you  are  aware 
of  the  national  dimensions  of  the  problem,  allow  me  to  sketch  for  you  at  least  an 
outline  of  Its  scope  in  New  York  City. 

The  unemployment  rate  for  young  people,  ages  sixteen  to  nineteen,  is  approxi- 
mately 2S  percent  in  New  York  City.  The  unemployment  rate  for  Black  and  Hispan- 
ic youth  is  at  least  two  times  higher. 

Recently,  the  New  York  City  public  schools  released  a  study  which  showed  that 
more  than  4;)  percent  of  the  students  of  the  New  York  City  public  schools  drop  out 
before  completing  their  high  school  education.  Each  year,  approxin.ately  40  000 
students  drop  out  of  New  York  City  public  schools  before  graduating. 

Th^  report  found  that  these  dropouts  characteristically  have  experienced  consid- 
erable academic  failure  during  their  school  carreers  and  will  probably  continue  to 
experience  failure  after  they  leave.  They  have  a  high  probability  of  falling  into  the 
category  of  the  "hard  core  unemployed  *  who  are  shunned  by  govern mer*:  job 
programs  and  businesses  because  they  lack  the  cognitive  and  personal  skills  for 
entry-level  job  training.  The  dropout  rate  would  be  higher  still  if  it  were  not  for  a 
wide  variety  of  programs  operating  in  our  elementar>'.  junior  high  and  senior  high 
schools,  but  these  programs  simply  are  not  adequate  to  meet  the  large  needs  we 
face. 

Each  year,  approximately  14.000  youths  who  want  to  join  our  occupational  educa- 
tional programs  are  denied  access  because  we  cannot  accomodate  them.  Many  of 
these  youths  then  chootie  to  drop  out  of  school  rather  than  to  pursue  course  offer- 
in^.s  which  rney  do  not  perceive  as  resulting  in  potentially  marketable  skills  or  as 
keyed  to  their  level  of  interests. 

What  we  are  currently  doing  in  the  area  of  basic  skills,  career,  and  occupational 
education  is  impressive  and  successful,  but.  unfortunately,  it  is  totally  inadequate  to 
meet  the  needs  of  our  very  special  student  population.  We  need  to  be  able  to  build 
upon  and  expand  these  programs  in  order  to  move  students  into  programs  which 
will  result  in  the  necessary  skills  that  will  make  them  employable. 

The  New  York  City  public  schools  have  taken  much  time  and  interest  in  develop- 
ing curriculum  and  human  resources  within  the  school  system  and  within  the 
conimunity  at  large.  Our  focus  has  been  to  enhance  the  capacity  of  high  school 
students  to  improve  their  basic  skills,  their  job  skills  and  their  career  experience. 
Concurrent  with  that  has  been  our  use  of  governmental  support  systems  existing  in 
the  community  such  as  CETA  and  YETP  and  the  redefinition  of  educational  goals 
so  that  the  schools  can  relate  to  the  availability  of  jobs  as  well  as  to  career 
development  of  students. 

We  have  several  pilot  and  experimental  programs  in  New  York  City  that  have 
proved  successful  and  have  allowed  students  to  have  experiences  which  relate  to  the 
world  of  work.  The  programs  not  only  develop  job  skills,  they  also  provide  an 
environment  for  enhancing  employability  such  as  getting  to  work  on  time,  and 
acquiring  personal  skills  useful  on  the  job.  We  have  found  that  basic  skills  and  work 
experience  require  cooperation  among  the  schools,  the  students,  the  employers, 
community-based  organizations,  trade  unions,  business  coalitions,  youth  agencies, 
and  other  organizations  sharing  the  same  goal  of  improving  job  opportunities  for 
youth. 

Let  me  describe  some  specific  examples  of  pilot  programs  in  the  New  York  City 
public  schools  which  demonstrate  what  can  be  achieved,  given  adequate  resources, 
proper  planning,  and  a  cooperative  approach.  Many  of  these  programs  have  been 
facilitated  by  the  cooperation  of  some  of  the  following  groups:  The  Economic  Devel- 
opment Council,  the  National  Alliance  of  Business.  Open  Door.  Alliance  of  Business 
i.abor  and  Education,  and  Private  Industry  Council. 


THK  AUEl.I'Hl  STKEFT  PROJECT 

wJiJ!nX"-"*''M"'''''"'^  the  building  trades  skills  of  thirty  students  at  George 
VP^P  r  T':  ^"^'"'^'^  Technical  High  School.  Students  were  paid  wiih 
RrJIlvn'  VPA  ^^^j^'^'^*^^ V!3  ^^^"^""5^  building  in  an  area  of  urban  renewal  in 
Wv.^  .^nr.h  P:°"'»^*^„|f>V  s  ^1?^  supplies:  community  sponsors  included  a 

ocaUhurch.  sweat-equity,  the  Williamsburg  Savings  Bank,  and  the  Brooklyn  Union 
Uas  tompanv  The  renovated  apartments  were  rented  to  local  residents  The  enthu- 

fhlfl^Jn^"!^'  ^^'''f      achievement  among  all  participants,  most  especially 

the  studt-nts,  was  extraordinary.  k    «•  / 

THE  riSCKS  PKOJKCT 

reamLtrn'^ted  wifh  government,  which  has  been 

fn  fh?        .  for  training  in  marine  electronics.  Students  assigned 

.^M.r»!;  •''''''^  emploved  on  a  New  York  Harbor  environmental  research  project 
in  c(  laboratiou  with  Columbia  University.  Skills  acquired  in  the  VEA-initiated 
Ivtm  program  were  applied  to  a  project  in  which  the  students  were  paid  and 

trom  which  researchers  gathered  valuable  information. 

KPIC   «KUL'CATION  THROUGH  PRIVATE  INDUSTRY  CORPORATIONS > 

The  vouth  work  demonstration  proiect  involves  m  students  from  three  New 
nZ  )         u    ^."^^^     ^  process  of  helping  themselves  make  the  transition  from 
school  into  the  private  sector. 

^^I'J.'^^^^f  J^'Jf ^  ""^  develop  jobs  in  the  private  sector:  EPIC  also  explores  ways 
in^v^hKh  the  business  world  can  help  make  instruction  more  relevant  and  benefi- 

C-OLI^BORATION  WITH  PIC   (PRIVATE  INDUSTRY  COUNCIL) 

A  PIC  Polytechnic  Institute  and  the  Board  of  Education 

«  J^'^^7•*T•''■i"/?^li^  °"  revitalizing  occupational  education  in  the  technological 
area  electricity/electron lcs^  diesel  engines  and  climate  control.  A  collaborative 
fi["!; ,  "  ^^"^  developed  to  design  new  curriculum  models  in  conjunction  with  a 
I.  f^^T"'""^^!  ''"'"u^^*  a  university  and  business  advisory  committees.  These 
technological  areas  have  been  identified  as  essential  for  the  retention  and  expansion 
"^Hfnu7  ^"  w  ^.  -^"l^  City^The  initial  step  of  this  program  will  involve  some ToO 
ijtudents  from  Westinghouse  High  School  in  Brooklyn  in  the  Fall  19^0. 

/  PIC/Bloominfidales  Department  Store/Board  of  Education-Fashion  Industries 
•  L^^f  Pr"^^^'";^  being  mutually  designed  with  three  high  schools.  PIC  and  Bloom^ 
ingdales  Department  Store.  The  focus  is  to  develop  curriculum  in  the  field  of 
u!l!?"»^"r  provide  students  with  career,  work  experiences  and  jobs  It  is 

scheduled  for  implementation  in  September  of  1980. 

PROJECT  REAL 

thrNl!f.^v^\^Kl^c"u"  Education  and  Learning)  is  a  new  program  created  by 
ioKn!;i  System  to  encourage  ex-students  to  return  to  a  variety  of 

^^^^  ^"  ^  ^^'■erred  by  schools  or  outside 
agencies  to  outreach  centers  and  later  to  small  instructional  centers.  An  employ, 
ment  component  of  this  program  is  being  developed 

t.T.^T  ??^^'''  represent  what  we  have  been  able  to  do  with  the  funding  available 
to  us  but  these  programs  have  neither  the  depth  nor  breadth  to  solve  the  problems 
u  ^  '^r;se  ""f"^^  "^our  young  people.  The  situation  we  confront  is  formidable.  We 
^IT\    1  n  m  ^^u  ""f^^*  ^^^}^^  country,  approximately  960.000  students  in 

ouri?nHpnu''^°^*r  ■ challenges  we  face  transcend  si^ze.  lirge  numbers  of 
our  students  come  from  single  parent  families;  they  suffer  from  poor  nutrition  and 
poor  health;  they  live  in  substandard  housing;  they  live  in  communities  with  high 
unemployment  and  high  crime.  It  is  not  surprising  that  our  students  have  more 
difficulty  in  acquiring  the  basic  skills  which  can  make  them  employable. 

We  believe  the  Presidents  proposals  will  give  us  the  opportunity  to  reach  more 
t^Knn^iK  f  Ta  ^"l^^^  more  comprehensive  services  to  those  who  need  them.  More 
than  100.000  students  might  benefit  from  the  program  in  New  York  City. 

The  President  s  proposals  are  sound  and  include  the  follov  ing  advantages- 

1.  Ihe  money  is  targeted  to  the  youth  who  need  it  the  most 
^b.I     P.^oPosal  allows  for  local  decision-making.  A  local  Superintendent  decides 
which  projects  are  to  be  funded,  in  conjunction  with  the  Education-Work  Council 
while  Principals  design  their  own  programs  to  meet  their  own  needs. 
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li  Proposal  encourages  creativity.  Schools  must  compete  for  funding,  and 
although  this  may  create  some  political  difficulty  at  the  local  level  and  in  the 
administration  of  the  programs,  it  promotes  creativity  in  designing  innovative  and 
pragrammatic  approaches  for  delivering  educational  skills  for  students. 

4.  The  proposal  rewards  positive  achievement  in  that  it  demands  comprehensive 
planning  and  accountability  for  outcomes. 

5.  The  proDosal  builds  on  successful  aspects  of  other  Federal  efforts  while  trying 
to  avoid  duplication.  For  example:  the  funding  goes  through  existing  mechanisms 

a  irl^  Vocational  Education,  but  avoids  entanglement  of  those  programs. 

.  -n  r  Pf^K''^^"  plan  encompasses  upgrading  the  basic  skills  and  employment 
skills  for  the  whole  school,  not  the  piecemeal  approach  cur-ently  in  existence 

7.  The  proposal  encourages  dropout  prevention  and  allows  for  alternative  educa- 
tion models  for  students  who  have  already  dropped  out. 

8.  The  proposal  mandates  necessary  linkages  with  PIC,  LEA,  other  private  and 
pub  ic  sectors.  In  doing  this:  (a)  the  student  who  successfully  completes  an  education 
work  experience  program  will  be  equipped  with  employable  skills,  (b)  industry  and 
business  can  reduce  the  amount  of  dollars  they  would  normally  have  to  spend  for 
training  (c)  the  involvement  of  business  and  labor  enhances  the  commitment  to 
employ  the  graduating  students. 

9.  The  program  calls  for  more  and  better-targeted  job  related  education  than  we 
currently  have. 

I  have  some  specific  observations  on  particular  sections  of  the  proposals,  which 
are  included  as  an  appendix  to  my  prepared  statement.  What  is  important  today  is 
to  stress  our  overall  enthusiasm  for  the  Youth  Employment  Bill  outlined  by  t)-  i 
President.  The  need  is  acute,  and  the  lessons  of  the  past  are  clear.  If  we  fail  to  wrest 
our  young  people  from  the  hold  of  unemployment  and  even  more  important  from 
the  grip  of  unemployability.  it  is  not  just  they  who  face  a  grim  future.  It  is  the 
entire  nation. 


TITLE  !1~Y0UTH  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  SPECIFICATIONS  AS  SUBMITTED  BY  THE 
PRESIDENT.  FEBRUARY  19,  1980,  SPECIFIC  RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  P.  3.  Item  No.  4  Work  Experience  Programs.— Grade  10  may  be  too  late  to 
begin  participation  in  an  occupational  training  skill  or  work  experience  program. 
We  recommend  Grade  9  as  a  preventative  measure.  Many  of  the  youth  that  need 
work  experience  have  left  school  by  grade  10. 

2.  P.  4.  Item  No.  I  Planning.— Urban  school  systems  which  currently  have  many 
varied  youth  programs  do  not  need  a  full  year  of  planning.  We  recommend  that 
P,lo7"lIl^  ^"  October.  1980  and  that  program  implementation  begin  February, 
lyisl.  We  think  immediate  action  is  extremely  important, 

:i  Distribution  Formula.— While  the  specifications  are  not  clear  it  appears  that 
the  formula  does  target  funds  into  the  most  needy  areas  of  the  country. 

4.  P.  7.  Item  No.  1  Supplemental  Formula  for  Institutionalized  Children— We 
recommend  expanding  the  age  limit  to  21.  The  LEA  has  legal  responsibility  to 
provide  for  special  education  and  institutionalized  youth  until  age  21. 

5.  P.  2:^.  Item  No.  2(b)  Dropout  Programs.— The  percentage  of  Vocational  Educa- 
tion funds  to  be  spent  on  youth  who  have  dropped  out  should  be  based  on  local  need 
and  should  be  at  the  discretion  of  the  LEA. 

6.  P.  12.  and  P.  27-28.  Selec*  n  of  Schools.— We  recommend  targeting  eligible 
schools  for  service  based  upon  tx.c  attendance  areas  in  which  the  child  lives  rather 
than  the  wealth  of  the  individual  child.  Since  current  Title  I  programs  use  attend- 
ance area  data,  we  recommend  using  data  already  collected. 

Unl^  current  data  are  used  for  services  to  private  school  youth,  it  is  doubtful 
that  the  LEA  will  be  able  to  collect  data  necessary  to  administer  the  program  to 
these  youth.  ^ 

Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Halverson. 
The  next  witness  is  Mr.  Gregory  Wurzburg,  executive  director  of 
the  National  Council  on  Employment  Policy. 
Go  ahead,  Mr.  Wurzburg. 

STATEMENT  OF  GREGORY  WURZBURG,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR, 
NATIONAL  COUNCIL  ON  EMPLOYMENT  POLICY 

Mr.  Wurzburg.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  present  my  views  on 
President  Carter's  youth  bill. 
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In  late  1977  I  began  directing  for  the  National  Council  on  Em- 
ployment Policy  an  18-month  evaluation  of  the  implementation  of 
YEDPA  in  37  CETA  prime  sponsorships  around  the  country,  and 
one  of  the  things  we  looked  at  very  closely  was  what  goes  on 
between  schools  and  prime  sponsors.  Our  work  is  complete  now. 
My  comments  are  based,  in  part,  on  findings  from  our  study. 

I  agree  with  what  I  have  heard  here  today.  There  is  a  consensus 
that  the  single  most  important  new  idea  in  the  Carter  administra- 
tion's proposed  Youth  Act  of  1980  is  the  twin  emphasis  on  the 
education  function  and  labor  market  interventions.  It  reflects,  I 
think,  acknowledgement  of  three  important  premises. 

First,  the  problems  youths  face  in  the  labor  market  are  a  conse- 
quence of  much  more  than  a  lack  of  job  skills  or  market  inefficien- 
cies. Many  youths  suffer  severe  educational  deficiencies  that  re- 
strict their  job  performance  and  ability  to  be  trained. 

Second,  the  education  system  has  been  ineffective  when  it  comes 
to  serving  many  center-city  and  poor  youths,  and  when  it  comes  to 
teaching  youths  who  have  special  needs.  Some  institutional 
changes  are  necessary,  otherwise,  those  suffering  educational  defi- 
ciencies can  look  forward  to  a  job  history  of  little  more  than  low- 
status,  low-paying  jobs. 

Third,  the  CETA  system  is  not  equipped  and  does  not  have  the 
resources  to  do  the  job  that  schools  should  be  doing  in  teaching 
basic  educational  competencies. 

These  premises  form  the  basis  for  more  comprehensive  responses 
to  the  web  of  problems  contributing  to  youth  unemployment.  They 
define  the  problems  youths  face  much  more  sharply  and  specify  a 
more  realistic  division  of  labor  between  the  CETA  and  education 
establishments. 

There  are  additional  important  premises  underlying  the  pro- 
posed youth  initiative.  One  is  that  more  rigor  is  needed  in  the 
CETA  system  to  better  insure  that  young  enroUees  receive  the 
services  they  need  and  are  promised,  and  that  they  have  credible 
evidence  of  their  competencies  and  accomplishments.  Another  is 
that  CETA  prime  sponsors  need  more  flexibility  with  regard  to 
administration  and  policy  if  they  are  to  be  effective. 

While  the  premises  underlying  the  President's  youth  unemploy- 
ment bill  are  sound,  the  bill  offers  limited  promise  for  improving 
upon  what  is  already  in  place.  It  does  not  build  adequately  on 
existing  structures.  By  ignoring  what  has  been  learned  recently 
and  what  commonsense  tell  us  about  the  capacity  of  those  adminis- 
trative units  to  change,  the  bill  does  not  offer  much  of  an  attrac- 
tive alternative. 

I  Nvould  like  to  talk  about  title  I,  the  youth  employment  and 
training  portion  of  that  bill.  The  youth  employment  and  training 
title  lacks  attempts  at  design  gimmickry,  and  reflects  maturation 
in  the  CETA  system  and  more  realistic  expectation  of  what  the 
CETA  system  can  do. 

Implicit  is  the  recognition  that  refinements  in  administration 
and  increases  in  resources  are  the  two  principal  means  by  which 
we  can  enhance  the  impact  of  the  CETA  system  on  youth  employ- 
ment problems.  But  the  title  falls  short  of  improving  on  existing 
law  by  asking  for  significant  changes  in  administration  and  man- 
agement while  providing  only  a  marginal  increase  in  resources. 
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Consolidation  of  funding  for  youth  programs  clearly  would  be  an 
obvious  improvement  over  current  provisions  requiring  separate 
i-^"u  i^"  ^^^"^  applications  for  different  programs,  with  varying 
eligibility  criteria  and  purposes.  But  even  simplifying  the  planning, 
and  grant  application  processes,  management  requirements  neces- 
sitate retraining  of  local  staff  and  establishment  of  new  procedures 
Ihe  establishment  of  competency  benchmarks  and  performance 
standards  to  gage  client  gains  and  improve  accountability  of  pro- 
gram deliverers  is  similarly  appealing,  but  promises  to  be  even 
more  disruptive.  The  proposed  bill  requires  standards,  but  I  have 
oped         evidence  that  anyone  knows  how  they  might  be  devel- 

The  Office  of  Youth  Programs  is  in  the  process  of  collecting 
evidence  from  its  research  and  demonstration  initiatives  that 
might  shed  light  on  how  these  benchmarks  might  be  developed  and 
how  useful  and  usable  they  might  be.  But  the  state  of  the  art  is 
tentative,  and  experts  are  not  certain  how  workable  and  credible 
criteria  might  be  developed  or  how  those  developed  in  other  areas, 
vocational  education  for  example,  might  be  applied  to  the  CETA 
programs. 

I  think  progress  can  be  coaxed  at  a  pace  that  keeps  up  with  the 
state  of  the  art  of  competency  measurement,  local  technical  exper- 
tise, and  most  importantly,  I  think,  the  Federal  capacity  to  provide 
technical  assistance.  Unfortunately,  the  provision  as  it  stands  now 
Tu^^r^S^r^^  rushing  a  process  that  is  critical  in  the  evolution  of 
the  LLIA  system.  It  is  likely  to  precipitate  more  chaos  among 
prime  sponsors  that  will,  at  best,  produce  nothing  and,  at  worst 
create  a  system  of  mechanical  credentialism  that  hurts  the  very 
youth  we  are  trying  to  serve. 

The  proposed  use  of  incentive  grants  is  intended  to  give  CETA 
prime  sponsors  more  latitude  in  how  they  spend  their  local  re- 
sources, while  still  giving  them  reason  to  pursue  certain  nation^^l 
priorities.  In  fact,  the  experience  that  we  found  under  YEDPA 
indicates  that  the  incentive  grant  tactic  has  little  effect  on  local 
policies,  and  may  actually  diminish  the  flexibility  of  some  primo 
sponsors. 

In  the  rush  to  implement  the  complicated  new  formula-funded 
programs  under  YEDPA  and  apply  for  and  implement  the  multi- 
tude of  demonstrations  projects,  the  policy  aspects  of  those  demon- 
stration projects  were  only  a  minor  consideration  for  administra- 
tors in  deciding  whether  to  apply  for  discretionary  money.  The 
decisive  factor  in  applying  for  the  special  projects  was  to  gain 
money,  not  introduce  new  services  or  test  new  policies. 

Obviously,  if  incentive  grants  were  offered  after  basic  formula- 
funded  programs  were  in  place,  they  might  have  more  of  an  effect. 
But  as  It  was,  they  were  lost  in  the  shuffie.  But  even  that  does  not 
®  u^\?^tf  situation  many  sponsors  faced  in  the  fall  of  1977,  in 
which  they  were  under  enormous  political  pressure  to  compete  for 
every  available  dollar  of  discretionary  money.  For  incentive  grants 
to  work,  they  should  be  available  only  after  a  program  and  policy 
base  IS  established.  This  would  mean  lagging  implementation  of 
incentive  grants  behind  implementation  of  the  formula  programs 

There  also  ought  to  be  a  ceiling  on  the  number  of  incentive 
grants  and  level  of  incentive  funds  available  to  prime  sponsors. 
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This  would  remove  the  relative  dollar  value  of  one  incentive  grant 
over  another,  and  make  it  easier  for  sponsors  to  evaluate  incentive 
grants  according  to  prime  sponsor  priorities  and  not  according  to 
their  overall  budget  needs. 

None  of  the  proposed  measures  tinkering  with  CETA  administra- 
tion is  totally  inappropriate  and  none  is  likely  to  make  the  CETA 
system  less  effective  in  the  long  run  as  a  tool  for  meeting  the  labor 
market  needs  of  youth.  Indeed,  I  think  all  of  them  reinforce  the 
momentum  in  the  system  and  they  may  speed  up  the  evolutionary 
process  slightly,  but  it  will  be  at  a  cost. 

There  will  be  disruptions  associated  with  the  transition  from 
YEDPA  to  the  new  program  for  the  sake  of  only  a  slight  increase 
in  resources  and  some  fine  tuning  in  program  administration,  and  I 
think  that  much  of  that  fine  tuning  that  might  be  gained  with  the 
proposed  bill  could  probably  be  gained  already  without  a  new  legis- 
lative mandate. 

I  would  like  to  comment  on  the  youth  education  and  training 
title,  title  11  of  the  President's  proposal. 

The  '*Youth  Education  and  Training"  title  establishes  a  clear 
role  for  schools  in  helping  to  solve  youth  unemployment  problems. 
This  title  focuses  primary  responsibility  for  providing  basic  educa- 
tional competencies  where  it  belongs— with  the  school  system. 

Furthermore,  it  promises  to  build  into  the  secondary  school 
learning  experience  an  awareness  of  labor  markets  and  the  world 
of  work.  This  portion  of  the  Carter  administration's  youth  initia- 
tive relies  too  much,  however,  on  forces  within  the  school  system  to 
provide  the  impetus  for  some  very  necessary  institutional  changes. 

It  is  economically  and  politically  imperative  that  schools  play  the 
Central  role  in  serving  students  with  needs  for  basic  skill  training. 
The  CETA  system  and  networks  of  community-based  organizations 
are  not  as  well  suited  to  meeting  the  needs  of  these  youth  because 
they  intercept  them  too  late  in  their  lives  and  for  too  short  a 
period  of  time,  compared  to  the  schools.  Furthermore,  the  resources 
available  to  prime  sponsors  and  community-based  organizations  are 
only  a  tiny  fraction  of  those  available  to  schools.  But  I  think  we 
should  know  by  now  that  the  schools  cannot  do  the  job  alone. 

It  might  be  argued  that  part  of  what  is  lacking  in  schools  is 
advocacy  for  educationally  disadvantaged  youths,  sufficient  to  spur 
the  institutional  changes  necessary  to  serve  them.  But  schools  also 
lack  the  experience  of  CETA  prime  sponsors  and  community-based 
organizations  in  serving  youths  that  have  failed  in,  or  have  been 
failed  by  public  schools,  only  to  be  caught  in  the  CETA  safety  net. 

What  is  lacking  in  the  proposed  bill  is  the  mechanism  to  assure 
the  kind  of  collaboration  and  interinstitutional  tension  which  I 
really  believe  is  necessary  to  drive  institutional  changes.  Advisory 
groups,  like  the  proposed  school  site  council  and  the  LEA  advisory 
committees,  no  matter  how  representative  they  may  be,  do  not 
provide  effective  leverage  for  institutional  change. 

I  think  bureaucracies  abhor  interagency  agreements  the  way 
nature  abhors  a  vacuum.  Turf  is  precious,  and  no  one  likes  to  share 
it.  So,  it  is  not  surprising  to  see  how  far  the  two  titles  of  the 
proposed  youth  bill  go  toward  rationalizing  the  division  of  labor 
between  schools  and  CETA  prime  sponsors.  But.  I  think  they  may 
go  too  far  in  creating  rigid  institutional  lines  of  demarcation. 


=i  Jrf^       u!"  iJ'  arrangements  for  shared  respon- 

s  bihty  established  by  the  provision  under  the  existing  youth  em- 
ployment and  training  program  part  of  YEDPA  that  reserves  22 
nnHpr  tho  .  ^V""^ ■  ?P?"sor's  allocation  to  be  administered 
under  the  terms  of  a  joint  agreement  with  the  local  education 

There  is  good  evidence  that  the  22  percent  set-aside  is  contribut- 
ing to  joint  agreements  for  the  provision  of  services.  The  aeree- 

I!Jf«p?K'"f^K"°^  ^  ^  tidy  nor  systemitized  as  the  youth  bill  pro- 
poses, but  they  are  nonetheless  effective 

r.nnJ^^T^*'  ^'u  "exible  enough  to  support  this  kind  of  ad  hoc 
S   Buf  Zn''*'^''^  predisposed  to  such  strati 

gies.  But  the  proposed  legislation  does  nothing  to  provide  the  incen- 

Jenta[?v'e'       °  "  CETA-LEA  relations  are  still  very 

To  the  extent  CETA-LEA  collaboration  is  seen  as  desirable  and 
necessary,  and  I  think  it  is,  the  youth  bill  should  go  at  least  as  far 
roll«hnr«r'^'"F  22-percent  set-aside  in  order  to  Issure  that  such 
YEfcp?  «JH.  '  P  p°"lPa""g  what  has  happened  under 
oils  wt.rh  P^^'S'O"  o  the  experience  with  the  youth  coun- 

cils, which  I  think  are  analogous  to  the  school  site  councils  it  is 

Sr'irnlJ^lf -11'.''^"°^^%°"  22-percent  set-aside  will  alls? 
certainly  contribute  to  interagency  cooperation,  more  than  the 
present  Provisions  for  cross-fertilization  through  advisory  councils, 
t  ,1  K  ^  ^u"^""  ^^^"""^  '^^^t  a  minimum  level  of  collabora- 
tion between  the  two  systems.  Without  such  a  provision,  youths 
nTl  ff  ^-ifft  where  good  CETA-LEA  working  relationships  do 
rhLfpH  Jii  he  served  by  insular  programs  and  are  likely  to  be 
hM?  fiTm  \  f  discretionary  resources  that  reward  collaboration, 
but  from  what  we  have  found  alone  cannot  stimulate  it 
.  The  essential  difference  between  title  II  and  title  I  of  the  admin: 
strations  youth  bill  is  that  title  II  creates  a  new  program,  while 
title  I  tinkers  with  an  existing  program  and  structure. 
i=  L,,  K      AA^^^  education  portion-with  some  changes- 

is  much  needed.  Any  national  policy  to  improve  the  labor  mirket 

fmnr^vP  '"""^  '"'^'"'^e  »  Component  to 

improve  their  basic  skills.  But  provisions  needed  to  be  added  to 
open  up  .he  process  by  which  school-based  programs  are  developed. 
Schools  simply  do  not  have  the  track  record  to  indicate  that  they 

SnTSatc  ski?ls.''  "'''""'■^  P™^""""^  '°  ""''^  ^^^^^  y-^h' 
.  Title  I  calls  for  administrative  changes  that  do  not  promise  to 
improve  significantly  upon  what  already  exists  or  to  alter  the 
patterns  of  prime  sponsor  developm-nt.  Yet,  it  does  promise  to 
disrupv  prime  sponsor  operations  for  a  period  of  time 
vJIfhc  ^"^1^  hill  were  to  dramatically  increase  resources  for 
youths,  drastic  administrative  change  might  be  justified  if  prime 

^^"^  9^-8?.';^^?!"^r^°"''^  '""ster  the  heroics  require.:  for 
mplementation  of  YEDPA.  But  given  the  limited  resources  '.hat 
the  bill  proposes  to  add  to  the  existing  CETA  system,  the  d!  erup- 
tion does  not  seem  worthwhile  The  payoff  of  such  changes  would 
be  too  long  in  coming,  and  I  don't  think  we  can  wait 

If  the  net  new  resources  proposed  in  this  bill  art  all  that  are 
available  for  serving  youth  in  CETA,  I  would  suggest  channeling 
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those  few  extra  dollars  into  an  extension  of  the  present  youth 
programs,  with  minor  modifications. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  National  Council  on  Employment  Policy  is 
releasing  this  week  a  policy  statement:  **An  Employment  and  Edu- 
cational Agency  for  Youth  in  the  1980's."  I  am  attaching  it  to  my 
prepared  testimony  because  I  think  it  is  central  to  the  issues  that 
you  are  considering  in  these  hearings. 

Thank  you. 

[Statement  submitted  by  Gregory  Wurzburg  follows:] 

An  Employment  and  Education  Agenda  for  Youth  in  the  1980*s 

A  POUCY  statement  BY  THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  ON  EMPLOYMENT  POUCY 

Most  youths  face  transient  problems  in  the  labor  market  that  ultimately  are 
offset  by  adequate  education  and  an  environment  in  which  they  learn  about  job 
markets,  wupational  choices  and  careers.  Whatever  difficulties  they  encounter  in 
the  transition  from  school  to  employment  hardly  command  attention  as  a  national 
priority. 

But  labor  market  difficulties  experienced  by  youths  from  impoverished  homes, 
particularly  minority  youths  in  central  cities  and  rural  areas,  present  critical  chal- 
lenges. They  pose  immediate  economic  hardship  and  serious  longer  term  conse- 
quences. 

Some  of  these  difficulties  can  and  should  be  alleviated  by  governmental  interven- 
tion. On  the  supply  side,  the  preparation  of  youth  for  worTc  can  be  imnroved  by 
compensatory  educational  efforts  and  skill  training.  On  the  demand  side,  govern- 
ment should  combat  more  vigorously  discrimination  in  the  labor  market  and  create 
jobs  for  youth  an  part  of  an  overall  policy  conducive  to  generating  economic  growth. 
In  addition,  career  exploration  and  training  for  job  search  would  better  help  match 
supply  and  demand. 

THE  NATURE  OF  YOUTH  UNEMPLOYMENT  PROBLEMS 

The  unemployment  rate  for  white  youths  has  been  declining  steadily  during  the 
economic  recovery  since  the  197.5  recession.  Though  the  rate  remains  high,  the 
problem  is  not  acute.  In  fact,  the  ratio  between  youth  and  adult  unemployment 
among  whites  is  lower  today  than  it  was  during  the  late  1960s.  The  frequent 
unemploynient  spells  of  mgiority  youths  appear  to  have  little  effect  on  long-term 
employability  or  earnings.  They  may,  indeed,  play  a  part  in  the  process  of  settling 
down  and  occasionally  have  a  beneficial  effect  in  teaching  young  adults  about  labor 
markets. 

Society  offers  options  for  most  youths  in  either  the  labor  market  or  alternative 
activities  that  defer  work  for  pay.  There  remains,  however,  a  sizeable  minority  of 
youths  out  of  the  mainstream  who  fail  in  or  are  failed  by  existing  institutions. 

The  labor  market  problems  of  these  youths— mostly  poor,  nonwhite,  Hispanic,  and 
some  native  Americans— entail  immediate  economic  hardship  and  appear  to  have 
long-term  effects  on  employability  and  earning  power.  Not  only  is  the  at^lute  level 
of  unemployment  for  poor  and  minority  youths  unacceptably  high,  but  the  differ- 
ences between  the  experience  of  white  and  minority  youths  have  been  steadily 
worsening  for  the  last  two  decades. 

The  causes  of  youth  unemployment— especially  among  poor  and  minority 
youths— are  enmeshed  in  a  web  of  social,  educational,  and  economic  forces  acting  on 
the  lives  of  these  youths  and  their  families.  Causes  are  hard  to  disentangle  from 
effects.  Substandard  schools,  disrupted  family  lives,  a  lack  of  role  models,  welfare 
dependency,  early  childbearing,  parents  working  in  low-paying,  dead-end  jobs  with 
little  hope  for  improvement,  and  a  lack  of  effective  access  to  good  jobs  all  affect  the 
labor  market  prospects  facing  these  youths  and  their  outlook  towards  work.  Youths 
trapped  in  decaying  urban  areas  or  depressed  rural  areas  face  limited  local  job 
opportunities.  More  important  than  geographical  isolation  is  social  alienation. 
Middle-class  youths  rely  heavily  on  the  access  to  jobs  provided  by  friends,  parents, 
and  neighbors;  empiovers  also  rely  heavily  on  these  sources  in  their  recruiting.  Poor 
and  minority  youths  lack  such  informal  networks. 

Racial  prejudice  persists  as  another  enormous  barrier  keeping  minority  youths 
out  of  jobs.  Affirmative  action  programs  and  other  anti-discrimination  measures 
notwithstanding,  many  employers  put  minority  youths  at  the  end  of  long  lines  of 
applicant"?  for  scarce  jobs.  But,  even  if  these  problems  were  to  disappear  overnight. 
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there  still  would  not  be  enough  jobs  to  go  around.  As  long  as  adult  unemployment 
rates  are  high,  younger  workers  will  suffer. 

While  the  youth  population  will  be  declining  for  at  least  the  next  lo  years  as  a 
proportion  of  the  total  population  and  labor  force,  it  will  become  more  heavily 
minority.  If  past  patterns  of  discrimination  persist,  poor  and  minority  youths  may 
benefit  little  form  the  expected  decline  in  job  competition  among  the'voung,  and 
will  continue  to  fare  poorly  in  the  labor  market. 


From  the  early  1960s  through  the  mid-1970s,  there  was  a  proliferation  of  pro- 
grams providing  youth  employment  and  training  opportunities.  Some  concentrated 
on  job  creation  while  others  tried  to  improve  long-term  employability.  The  record  of 
these  past  efibrts  has  been  mixed.  The  principal  work  experience  programs  for 
youths— the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  and  a  succession  of  summer  jobs  pro- 
granis—have  been  criticized  widely  for  creating  make-work  jobs  for  youngsters  and 
providing  little  more  than  income  transfer,  while  engendering  poor  work  habits; 
some  studi^,  however,  have  found  positive  outcomes  for  these  programs.  Compensa- 
tory education  programs,  which  appeared  at  first  to  have  little  impact  on  improving 
educational  achievement  among  economically  and  educationally  disadvantaged 
youth  have  proven  effective  in  raising  the  level  of  their  educational  attainment. 

In  the  latter  1970s  it  became  clear  that  further  measures  were  necessary  to 
bulster  the  federal  commitment  to  alleviate  youth  unemployment  and  to  attack  its 
causes  directly  and  indirectly.  Frustrated  with  growing  youth  employment  problems 
of  the  mid-1970s,  the  failure  of  piecemeal  solutions  to  those  problems,  and  uncer- 
tainty about  the  relative  elTectiveness  of  alternative  remedies.  Congress  and  the 
Carter  administration  launched  a  new  youth  initiative  in  1977.  The  Youth  Employ- 
ment and  Demonstration  Projects  Act  (YEDPA)  was  designed  to  provide  immediate 
relief  to  the  youth  employment  crises,  fund  alternative  experimental  approaches 
and  evaluate  their  efTectiveness. 

The  returns  on  the  experimentation  are  not  yet  in,  but  it  is  apparent  that  labor 
market  problems  have  neither  isolated  causes  nor  effects  and  that  solutions  cannot 
be  provided  readily  by  a  single  institution.  A  myriad  of  socioeconomic  factors 
beyond  the  effective  reach  of  public  policy  afTect  the  experience  of  young  adults  in 
the  labor  market.  Family  background,  place  of  residence,  home  life,  and  informal 
labor  market  networks  are  enormously  influential.  But  institutions— most  notably 
labor  market  agencies  and  the  education  system— also  have  important  effects  on  the 
experience  of  youth  trying  to  find  work,  and  they  are  subject  to  federal  influence. 

The  next  iteration  of  federal  youth  initiatives  should  build  around  four  compo- 
nents of  services:  basic,  remedial,  work-oriented  education;  job  skills;  labor  market 
awareness;  and  work  experience.  In  formulating  service  strategies,  client  groups 
must  be  differentiated  because  needs  and  program  effectiveness  vary  by  age  and 
enrollment  status  in  educational  institutions. 

Educational  change 

Education  must  be  an  important  focal  point  of  any  truly  comprehensive  youth 
employment  policy  because  education  deficiencies  go  hand-in-hand  with  poverty  and 
labor  market  hardship.  Changes  are  needed,  starting  in  the  lower  grades.  Compen- 
satory education  at  the  elementary  school  level  should  be  augmented  with  an 
emphasis  on  the  development  of  work  values  and  sound  work  habits,  integrated 
with  academic  learning.  Such  work  orientation  is  important  for  all  children  but 
vital  for  those  whose  environmental  circumstances  pose  handicaps. 

At  the  secondary  level,  dropout  rates  remain  high,  especially  in  inner  city  schools, 
and  the  quality  of  education  is  low  for  those  students  who  remain  in  school. 
Unfortunately,  few  compensatory  education  resources  are  reaching  this  level.  Con- 
tinuing compensatory  education  services  through  the  higher  grades  should  be  avail- 
able to  reinforce  and  sustain  gains  from  the  elementary  level.  Providing  compensa- 
tory education  at  the  secondary  school  level  also  increases  the  chances  that  all 
youths  in  need  will  receive  at  least  some  extra  assistance  during  their  time  in  the 
public  school  system. 

A  policy  for  extending  compensatory  education  to  the  secondary  level  should  build 
on  two  premises.  First,  it  should  represent  new  funds  for  compensatory  education 
and  should  not  be  paid  for  at  the  expense  of  such  efforts  at  the  elementary  school 
level.  Second,  it  should  recognize  that  providing  compensatory  education  at  the 
secondary  level  is  likely  to  be  more  expensive  than  providing  it  at  the  elementary 
level,  since  it  requires  different  curricula  and  staff  capabilities.  There  are  few  high 
school  teachers  trained  to  teach  basic  reading  and  arithmetic,  although  the  experi- 
ence of  the  Job  Corps  and  military  might  be  profitably  utilized  by  secondary  schools. 


FEDERAL  RESPONSES  TO  THE  PROBLEMS  OF  YOUTHS 
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It  is  no  accident  that  those  who  do  well  in  school  generally  do  well  in  employ- 
ment. The  same  skills  and  attitudes  lead  to  success  in  both.  Work  values,  work 
habits  and  understanding  o;  labor  markets  and  eniployer-eniployee  relationships  are 
all  subject  to  teaching  and  learning.  They  can  and  should  be' incorporated  into  a 
basic  education  program  at  elementary  and  secondary  levels  without  interfering 
with  traditional  academic  studies.  Such  career  preparation  is  needed  by  all  children 
and  youth,  and  especially  those  poor  and  minority  students  who  are  deprived  of 
such  preparation  at  home.  It  requires  a  higher  level  of  outlays  for  federal  career 
education  measures  already  in  effect. 

Providing  basic  literacy  skills  to  out-of-school  youth— both  dropouts  and  gradu- 
ates—presents a  different  challenge.  It  is  well  established  that  a  large  proporation 
of  these  youths  fail  in— or  are  failed  by— schools  because  the  traditional  education 
structure  does  not  challenge  them  sufficiently  or  is  not  flexible  enough  to  meet  their 
particular  needs.  It  would  not  be  sound  policy  to  try  to  lure  these  youths  back  into 
the  same  educational  setting  that  failed  them  before.  Alternativ**  education  systems 
are  necessary.  In  some  cases  CETA  prime  sponsors  are  community  based  organiza- 
tions under  contract  to  prime  sponsors  have  established  stable  and  effective  alterna- 
tive education  programs.  In  other  cases,  school  systems  have  developed  alternative 
structures,  either  on  their  own  or  in  concert  with  other  local  agencies  (prime 
sponsors  included).  Obviously  local  capacity  and  preferences  vary  from  area  to  area. 
Federal  oolicy  should  leave  the  choice  of  deliverers  open  to  local  decisionmakers, 
but  it  should  provide  for  experimentation  and  continuation  of  promising  trial  pro- 
jects at  least  until  such  trials  have  proven  successful  enough  to  gain  local  public 
acceptance  and  support. 

Imprui'inff  Job  skilh 

The  value  of  extensive  occupational  skill  training  for  increasing  the  employability 
and  earning  power  of  school  age  youths  is  open  to  question.  This  is  because  few 
skilled  jobs  are  open  to  entry  level  workers  immediately  out  of  school  and.  more 
importantly,  because  occupationally-related  skills  are  acquired  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
The  mere  existence  of  a  preemployment  training  course  does  not  automatically 
confer  the  stamp  of  legitimacy— employers  have  to  recognize  it  as  a  source  for 
'-ecruitment. 

Secondary  school  vocational  education  might  be  justified,  however,  not  for  its 
t  ct  effect  on  placement  and  earnings,  but  rather  as  a  curriculum  better  suited  to 
ho»v.  certain. types  of  students  in  the  schools.  To  the  extent  that  this  effect  can  be 
demonstrated,  and  that  the  curriculum  succeeds  in  raising  academic  achievement 
and  in  helping  to  socialize  prospective  workers,  skill  training  at  the  secondary  level 
may  serve  a  useful  purpose  and  the  federal  government  should  support  it.  Federal 
youth  development  policy  should  continue  the  pressure  that  federal  vocational 
education  laws  already  apply  to  broaden  the  population  served  by  vocational  educa- 


training.  There  should  be  two  objectives  to  such  a  strategy:  <1)  to  increase  the 
enrollments  of  educationally  and  economically  disadvantaged  and  handicapped 
youth  in  vocational  programs,  and  (2)  to  increase  vocational  staff  capacity  to  serve 
the  special  needs  of  these  students. 

Vocational  education  is  not  the  only  vehicle  for  skill  training.  The  CETA  prime 
sponsor  system  was  also  created  to  serve  that  purpose.  The  role  of  the  CETA  system 
in  providing  skill  training  for  youth  should  te  developed  carefully,  however.  The 
CETA  system  should  not  compete  with  mainstream  training  institutions  for  stu- 
dents, but  should  reinforce  and  complement  those  efforts  when  mutually  agreeable. 
The  CETA  system  should  provide  training  to  under-  or  unemployed,  out-of-school 
youths.  Even  for  this  group  intensive  training  should  be  undertaken  cautiously, 
since  it  has  little  effect  on  later  earnings  or  even  occupational  choice.  Young 
dropouts  do  not  leave  school  to  get  a  headstart  on  their  careers,  and  in  fact,  are 
inclined  to  change  jobs  frequently.  They  are  not  ideal  candidates  for  major  training 
investments.  More  intensive  training  opportunities  should  be  available  for  older, 
out^f-school  youths  as  well  as  youths  under  19  who  have  displayed  interest  and 
aptitude  in  particular  skill  areas.  These  opportunities  might  include  pre-apprentice- 
ship,  apprenticeship  and  on-the-job  training. 

In  central  cities  and  rural  areas  lacking  still  training  facilities  it  is  hard  to 
justifiy  massive  investments  in  such  facilities  for  the  benefit  of  youihs  alone.  Fur- 
thermore, their  problems  are  not  separable  from  the  problems  of  older  adultc, 
employers  and  the  community  at  large.  The  federal  government  should  underwrite 
development  of  skills  training  facilities  in  hardpressed  central  cities  and  rural  areas 
only  as  part  of  a  combined  strategy  to  support  youth  and  adult  emplovability 
development  goals  as  well  as  larger  economic  development  goals.  Obviously,  because 
of  the  diminished  ability  of  center  city  and  depressed  areas  to  pay  for  new  services, 
these  areas  cannot  contribute  as  large  a  share  of  local  money  as  other  areas.  For 
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that  reason,  federal  vocational  education  spending  for  this  kind  of  program  should 
be jproportionatelv  higher  than  usual  to  achieve  the  desired  results. 

For  youth  with  severe  educational  handicaps  and  debilitating  family  environ- 
ments who  cannot  be  served  directly  by  prime  sponsors,  the  Job  Corps  provides 
intensive  supportive  services  and  counseling  in  a  residential  setting.  This  extraordi- 
nary support  capacity  should  be  retained,  and  sponsors  should  be  cautious  in  at- 
tempting to  develop  program  approaches  to  serve  the  extremely  disadvantaged  and 
hardcore  unemployed  youth  for  whom  the  Job  Corps  is  better  suited. 

In  assessing  the  nation  s  capacity  to  develop  human  resources,  the  armed  forces 
are  frequently  overlooked.  Each  year,  the  Department  of  Defense  spends  annually 
more  than  three  times  as  much  as  the  CETA  system  does  for  education  and  training 
programs.  The  military  has  developed  a  number  of  intensive  programs  for  providing 
compensatory  education  to  the  many  enlistees  with  low  educational  achievement. 
These  efforts  appear  to  be  payinc  off  in  higher  achievement  levels  and  retention 
rates  among  entrants  who  show  low  ability  initially.  The  armed  forces  should  be 
utilized  as  an  alternative  institutional  setting  offering  additional  opportunities  for 
jobs  and  human  resource  development  for  poor,  skill  deficient  and  educationally 
disadvantaged  youths  encountering  difficulties  in  the  civilian  labor  market.  The 
military  also  can  serve  as  an  alternative  for  youths  who,  though  not  suffering 
severe  labor  market  impairments,  are  not  equipped  or  inclined  to  settle  down  into  a 
definite  career,  li  can  extend  the  socialization  process  and  provide  the  institutional 
structure  that  many  youths  need  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  responsibilities  of 
adulthood. 

In  order  to  U«tter  inform  youths  of  their  options,  prime  sponsors  and  local  armed 
forces  recruiting  'ffices  should  be  encouraged  to  familiarize  themselves  with  each 
others  services.  Where  complementary  service  offerings  are  feasible,  appropriate 
arrangements  should  be  pursued  in  order  to  increase  the  employability  development 
opportunities  for  youths  entering  either  system. 

Labor  market  services 

Improved  basic  conripetf  ncies  are  only  the  starting  point  for  youths  hoping  to 
compete  successfully  in  labor  markets.  Youths  need  an  understanding  of  how  the 
labor  market  works,  the  kinds  of  jobs  they  are  equipped  to  handle,  the  preparation 
the^  need  for  later  careers,  and  how  they  can  find  work. 

To  help  youth  find  job  opportunities,  greater  emphasis  is  needed  on  instructing 
youth  on  job  search  techniques  and  aspects  of  labor  market  operations.  In  addition, 
a  key  part  of  every  placement  and  training  agency's  activities  should  include  direct 
linkages  with  employers,  including  the  capability  of  offering  on-the-job  training 
opportunities. 

The  young  adults  needing  this  kind  of  help  are  both  in  school  and  out  of  school,  so 
the  institutional  arrangements  for  providing  such  services  are  not  likely  to  be  neat. 
Since  responsibility  for  smoothing  the  transition  from  school  to  work  is  normally 
beyond  the  services  provided  by  education  institutions,  the  1977  youth  legislation 
earmarked  funds  to  induce  schools  to  provide  career  guidance  counseling  to  noncol- 
lege  bound  students.  Even  without  federal  assistance,  some  school  systems  are 
developing  work  experience  programs  and  placing  enrollees  in  them.  The  direction 
of  these  changes  is  promising,  but  the  results  so  far  are  limited. 

The  institutional  linkage  fostered  by  the  1977  youth  legislation  should  be  encour- 
aged in  the  hope  that  the  induced  collabcration  will  mature  and  bear  fruit.  Crude 
estimates  indicate  that  school-based  programs  are  t  'pically  diverting  the  bulk  of 
their  resources  to  enrollee  stipends  and  wages,  contributing  little  to  the  institution- 
al changes  necessanj  to  make  employability  development  a  more  integral  part  of  the 
education  process.  To  assure  that  money  is  availaole  to  buy  the  changes  necessary 
in  schools  and  shield  local  administrators  from  pressures  to  create  as  many  youth 
jobs  as  possible,  the  share  of  each  sponsor  s  allocation  that  goes  to  local  schools 
should  be  clearly  available  for  costs  other  than  enrollee  stipends. 
Job  creation 

Regardless  of  how  well  youths  are  prepared  for  work  and  how  efficiently  labor 
markets  function,  unemployment  will  remain  high  unless  there  are  enough  jobs  to 
go  around.  Plainly,  more  jobs  are  needed.  At  issue  is  how  additional  employment 
should  be  generated. 

The  focus  on  inflation  and  the  need  to  reduce  the  federal  deficit  are  likely  to 
preclude  much  use  of  economic  stimulus  as  a  policy  tool  to  ameliorate  the  problem 
of  youth  unemployment.  This  means  that  other  measures  are  necessary  to  close  the 
job  gap. 

One  strategy  is  to  increase  demand  for  youths  in  private  sector  jobs,  requiring  the 
recognition  of  extra  costs  involved  in  hiring  youth.  Presumably  inexperienced 
youths  tend  to  be  less  productive  than  other  workers.  Hiring  youth  may  also  involve 


added  training  including  higher  supervisory  costs  due  to  their  higher  turnover,  and 
rising  unemployment  insurance  and  workers'  compensation  costs.  To  help  offset  the 
real  and  perceived  costs  to  employers  of  hiring  youths,  the  federal  government 
should  permit  CETA  prime  sponsors  to  pay  wage  subsidies,  ranging  up  to  100 
percent.  As  worker  productivity  picks  up.  subsidies  should  be  phased  out.  The 
development  of  unsubsidized  jobs  should  be  stressed,  however,  not  only  because  thev 
are  easier  on  the  public  purse,  but  also  because  thev  enable  CETA  sponsors  (or 
whoever  conducts  placement  activities^  to  broaden  the  base  of  youths  served  as  well 
as  to  broaden  the  base  of  employer  participation. 

Although  unsubsidized  job  development  ought  to  be  reserved  mainly  for  older 
youth  (IvS  and  over),  the  Targeted  Jobs  Tax  Credit  now  in  effect  should  be  extended 
to  cover  16  and  17  year  olds.  The  present  provisions  leave  them  at  a  disadvantage 
because  of  their  higher  wage  bills  relative  to  older  youths  already  covered. 

Regardless  of  policy  on  subsidies  and  tax  credits,  there  should  be  greater  empha- 
sis on  developing  jobs  in  the  private  sector.  In  order  to  encourage  such  job  develop- 
ment, local  administrators  need  to  be  given  resources,  technical  assistance,  and 
incentives.  Because  youths  in  need  of  jobs  are  found  in  school  and  out  of  school, 
there  should  be  ah  institutional  capacity  to  serve  both  without  creating  a  situation 
in  which  job  developers  get  into  competition  with  one  another.  Either  the  budding 
private  industry  councils  established  under  CETA  or  the  employment  service  could 
be  instrumental  in  performing  these  services  in  collaboration  with  CETA  prime 
sponsors  and  local  education  agencies. 

The  private  sector  should  be  expected  to  provide  some  opportunities  for  employ- 
ment. But.  even  with  prodding,  even  private  sector  opportunities  will  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  obviate  the  need  for  public  sector  job  creation.  At  least  during  economic 
slowdowns  and  probably  even  in  the  best  of  times,  the  mainstay  of  any  jobs  program 
for  youths  will  have  to  be  subsidized  employment  in  the  public  and  private  non- 
profit sectors. 

Subsidized  job  creation  should  be  designed  to  provide  income  transfer  and  credible 
work  experience  that,  at  a  minimum,  teaches  participants  good  work  habits.  Job 
subsidies  should  be  restricted  to  economically  disadvantaged  youth  and  concentrated 
on  older  and  out-of-school  youths.  Job  creation  for  youths  under  18,  though  impor- 
tant, should  be  assigned  a  lower  priority.  Work  is  all  too  likely  to  become  a 
competitive  alternative  to  school.  "Career  relevance"  and  **meaningfulness"  are  not 
important  criteria  in  creating  jobs  for  younger  youths;  most  have  only  a  vague 
notion  of  what  they  want  to  do  for  a  living.  Even  the  most  career-minded  youngster 
just  starting  to  work  needs  a  well-supervised  job  more  than  placement  on  the  first 
run  of  a  career  ladder.  For  older  and  out-of-school  youth,  job  placements  should  be 
matched  with  career  interests  or  be  designed  to  provide  an  opportunity  or  testing 
career  areas,  since  job  content  becomes  progressively  more  important  in  making 
long-term  occupational  commitments. 

The  public  service  employment  expansion  of  the  mid-  and  latter  1970s  and  the 
annual  implementation  of  the  summer  youth  jobs  programs  have  demonstrated  that 
it  is  extraordinarily  difficult  to  develop  large  numbers  of  well-supervised  jobs  quick- 
ly. Since  numbers  are  less  ambiguous  than  the  quality  of  supervision,  the  latter 
invariably  suffers.  Prime  sponsors  should  be  permitted  discretion  in  using  some 
summer  jobs  money  to  create  year-round  opportunities.  In  order  to  minimize  disrup- 
tive surges  in  enrollment  levels,  they  should  also  be  given  sufficient  spending 
flexibility  to  stagger  enrollments. 

Sixteen  years  after  enactment  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  discrimination  still  per- 
vades the  marketplace.  The  federal  strategy  under  current  conditions  should  focus 
on  encouraging  administrators  to  enforce  existing  statutes  more  conscientiously  and 
vigorously  than  they  have  been,  A  number  of  federal  agencies  provide  national 
leverage  points  for  increasing  the  impact  of  existing  antidiscrimination  statutes. 
They  need  to  be  given  the  mandates  and  assured  the  resources  to  fight  discrimina- 
tion in  labor  markets,  especially  where  it  falls  heavily  on  youths. 

OPERATIONAL  ISSUES 

Aside  from  the  program  elements  that  should  be  incorporated  into  a  national 
youth  policy  for  the  1980s,  there  are  two  important  operational  considerations  that 
need  to  be  addressed:  targeting  of  employment  and  training  services,  and  the 
relation  of  youth  services  to  adult  services. 

Targeting 

Income  has  been  utilized  frequently  as  an  eligibility  criterion  for  employment  and 
training.  The  experience  under  the  youth  employment  and  training  programs  of  the 
past  two  years,  however,  opens  to  question  the  reliability  and  validity  of  family 
income  as  a  predictor  of  the  need  for  employability  development  services  among 
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youths.  The  current  reliance  on  family  income  as  an  eligibility  screen  for  training 
should  be  relaxed.  There  appear  to  be  a  great  number  of  youths  who  are  not  from 
low-income  families,  but  who  experience  obstacles  to  pmrlnvability  and  earnings. 

These  youths  are  from  broken  homes,  they  have  eip<*^i'^^<*^  •  ^  physical  problems, 
learning  disabilities  and  histories  of  drug  abuse  or^tin-ir^  x  the  law.  They  too 
are  in  need  of  extra  help  and  they  lack  alternative  '^'enr  usistance. 

Another  reason  for  reconsidering  income  eligibiitty  -  that  targeted  pro- 

grams are  proving  not  to  have  as  broad  appeal  tJ  Jc>v  ^  and  employers  as 

untargeted  programs.  This  is  because,  first,  the  carre.  ii  's  preclude  partici- 

pation of  many  youths  whom  school  counselors  afici  tea^c-  '  to  be  in  need  of 

manpower  services;  the  "arbitrary"  exclusion  of  sucV,  you,  nishes  staff  sup- 

port for  the  programs.  Second,  by  narrowing  the  base    yfr  cipation,  policy- 

makers trade  a  higher  concentration  of  resources  for  a  i.^.  ^  of  parent  and 

employer  support  and  less  ability  to  leverage  school  suj^^  )roviding  labor 

market  services  and  employer  support  for  hiring  youths. 

There  is  a  danger  that  relaxing  income  eligibility  criteria  |j[  ad  to  resources 
being  spread  too  thinly.  This  dilution  can  bie  minimized  by  nened  program 
desigTi,  For  younger  youths  still  in  school  it  is  possible  to  use  lowei  cost  counseling 
and  informational  services.  For  youths  over  eighteen  subsidies  can  be  reserved  for 
low-income  youths  allowing  administrators  some  discretior  in  relaxing  income 
standards  for  a  small  proportion  of  enrollees  suffering  from  oth-  r  handicaps. 

Less  restrictive  eligibility  criteria  will  broaden  the  client  pcoulation  and  institu- 
tional base,  and  help  eliminate  the  pjoverty  stigma  attached  i  many  of  the  CETA 
programs.  In  the  long  run,  this  may  increase  both  their  acc*^  )ility  and  effective- 
ness, 

/ n tegra ting  youth  and  adult  serv ices 

Since  enactment  of  YEDPA,  CETA  administrators  have  found  it  easier  to  estab- 
lish discrete  program  tracks  to  serve  youths  and  adults.  Separate  planning  and 
program  requirements,  regulations,  accounting  and  reporting  guidelines,  and  a  dis- 
tinct national  emphasis  on  youths  contribute  to  the  creation  of  dual  tracks.  Yet, 
separate  youth  intake,  counseling,  and  program  agents  reduces  both  the  efficiency 
and  effectiveness  of  local  operations.  It  fosters  duplication,  reduces  the  opportunity 
for  taking  advantage  of  economies  of  scale,  creates  an  artificial  'distinction  between 
the  problems  of  youths  and  adults,  and  prevents  exposure  of  youths  to  older  enroll- 
ees with  broader  work  experiences.  In  fact,  CETA  prime  sponsors  do  need  to  provide 
certain  services  for  meeting  the  special  needs  of  youths.  The  failure  to  do  so  in  the 
past  contributed  to  the  impetus  for  the  1977  youth  initiative.  But,  since  most  of  the 
needs  of  youths  are  not  clearly  differentiated  from  those  of  adults,  comprehensive 
delivery  systems  should  be  used  as  much  as  possible.  The  Congress  and  Department 
of  Labor  should  assure  that  new  legislation  and  implementation  of  such  legislation 
encourages  unified  delivery  as  much  as  possible. 


NEEDS  AND  FUNDING 

The  Council  favors  a  comprehensive  national  youth  development  policy.  It  should 
be  of  sufficient  scale  to  provide  educational  and  skill  competencies,  alleviation  of 
discriminatory  barriers  to  employment,  and  increase  job  opportunities  for  poor  and 
minority  youth. 

Compensatory  education  should  be  extended  to  the  secondary  school  level.  Given 
the  recent  decline  in  real  state  and  local  outlays  for  education  due  to  falling 
enrollments,  the  federal  government  should  not  have  to  shoulder  the  entire  new 
burden  for  compensatory  education.  But  it  needs  to  provide  some  leadership,  if  not 
for  narrow  educational  purposes,  then  for  larger  human  resource  development 
purposes.  The  same  applies  to  support  for  well-documented  career  education  tech- 
niques. 

Net  new  money  is  needed  to  upgrade  or  establish  new  vocational  training  facili- 
ties in  declining  central  cities  and  rural  areas.  Because  establishing  new  skills 
centers  is  likely  to  be  expensive  and  involve  extensive  local  planning  and  develop- 
ment of  a  "market'*  among  local  employers  for  trainees,  resources  should  be  direct- 
ed to  only  a  few  areas  so  as  to  provide  all  the  resources  needed  to  establish  new 
facilities.  Site  selection  should  depend  on  the  absence  of  existing  facilities  and  the 
likelihood  of  generating  sufficient  demand  for  trainees.  New  resources  will  also  be 
needed  for  additional  job  creation,  labor  market  awareness,  career  exploration  and 
vocational  counseling  services. 

The  program  specifications  proposed  here  are  only  meant  to  suggest  national 
needs.  In  fact,  rather  than  recommending  rigid  categories  of  service,  the  Council 
endorses  encouraging  local  discretion  in  developing  programs  for  youth. 
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The  Carter  administration  appears  to  have  recognized  the  need  for  new  funding 
for  programs  along  the  lines  suggested  here.  We  stop  short  of  proposing  funding 
levels  for  new  youth  initiatives  or  suggesting  reallocation  of  existing  funds  that 
would  require  placing  the  needs  of  youth  in  the' hierarchy  of  pressing  national 
priorities.  Ultimately  those  decisions  are  dictating  political  judgements  and  do  not 
depend  on  any  empirical  analysis  of  the  problems  of  youths  or  the  relative  effective- 
ness of  solutions  to  their  problems. 

The  Council  does  recommend,  however,  both  that  resources  be  made  available  in 
sufficiently  large  amounts  to  insure  that  the  new  initiatives  will  have  a  significant 
effect,  and  that  the  resources  support  a  balanced  mix  of  developmental  services, 
training,  labor  market  services,  and  job  creation.  In  increasing  resources,  however, 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  exceed  the  administrative  capacity  for  expansion  of 
local  operations. 

If  resources  cannot  be  increased,  current  programs  should  not  be  disturbed,  in 
order  that  they  can  benefit  from  some  continuity  and  stability. 

The  Council  strongly  recommends  that,  in  adding  resources  for  new  youth  pro- 
grams, they  not  be  reallocated  from  existing  employment  and  training  programs  for 
adults  nor  from  compensatory  education  programs  for  elementary  school  students. 
Faced  by  the  prospects  of  rising  unemployment  and  the  presence  of  many  unskilled 
and  unemployed  persons,  we  can  ill  afford  any  changes  in  policy  that  would  have 
the  effect  of  weakening  employment  and  training  services  for  adults.  Compensatory 
education  programs  in  elementary  schools  are  similarly  essential  and  should  be  left 
untouched.  As  a  matter  of  public  policy,  we  should  not  sacrifice  programs  of  known 
effectiveness  in  favor  of  new  and  untried  initiatives. 

Chairman  Perkins.  We  will  hear  from  you  now,  Dr.  Smith. 

STATEMENT  OF  RALPH  SMITH,  PH.  D.,  ACTING  DIRECTOR,  NA- 
TIONAL COMMISSION  FOR  EMPLOYMENT  POLICY,  ACCOMPA- 
NIED BY  PATRICIA  BRENNER,  PH.  D.,  STAFF  ASSOCIATE 

Dr.  Smith.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  inviting 
me  to  testify  and  to  discuss  with  you  the  results  of  our  extensive 
study  of  youth  employment  policy.  That  study  was  a  part  of  the 
commission's  fifth  annual  review  which  was  submitted  to  you  at 
the  end  of  last  year. 

In  that  report,  the  commission  made  22  specific  recommenda- 
tions for  dealing  with  youth  employment.  What  I  would  like  to  do, 
with  your  permission,  is  to  highlight  our  findings  from  our  study, 
and  submit  the  former,  with  the  commission's  recommendations, 
for  the  record. 

Our  findings  with  respect  to  youth  employment's  causes,  conse- 
quences, and  past  policies  have  been  both  encouraging  and  sober- 
ing. 

They  were  encouraging  in  that  we  found  that  the  majority  of 
people  pass  through  their  teenage  and  young  adult  years  without 
serious  labor  market  problems,  and  they  emerge  into  successful 
adult  work  roles.  They  were  encouraging  also  in  that  we  found 
several  progarms,  such  as  the  Job  Corps,  that  have  worked  very 
well  helping  disadvantaged  youth  to  become  more  employable. 

However,  our  findings  were  also  quite  sobering  in  that  we  found 
that  some  youths  simply  never  do  make  it  through  their  teenage 
and  young  adult  years  with  successful  labor  market  experiences, 
and  in  part  as  a  result  have  serious  labor  market  problems 
throughout  their  adult  lives  as  well. 

They  were  sobering  also  in  that  we  found  that  odds  of  being  in 
that  unsuccessful  group  are  greatly  increased  if  the  youth  is  from  a 
low-income  family,  or  if  the  youth  is  from  a  group  which  has  in  the 
past  faced  widespread  discrimination.  In  that  latter  category  are 
included,  of  course,  racial  and  ethnic  minorities,  but  also  young 
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women.  The  discrimination  against  them  has  been  more  subtle  and 
shows  up  primarily  in  occupational  segregation  and  low  earnings. 

Optimism  not  to  the  contrary,  we  find  that  the  problems  that  we 
are  facing  today  with  youth  in  the  labor  market  will  not  go  away 
simply  with  the  aging  of  the  postwar  baby  boom.  It  is  true  that 
over  the  next  decade  there  will  be  a  drastic  reduction  in  the  size  of 
the  population  in  the  young  adult  and  teenage  years,  but  that 
reduction  will  be  totally  among  white  youth,  the  group  that  al- 
ready has  less  problems  in  the  labor  market. 

We  found  that  the  causes  of  the  problems  that  youth  are  facing 
in  the  labor  market  are  many,  and  hence  the  solutions  will  have  to 
be  many  as  well.  They  involve  a  total  lack  of  job  opportunities, 
with  youth  always  being  at  the  back  of  the  queue.  They  involve 
discrimination.  They  involve  problems  of  some  youth  not  having  a 
knowledge  of  how  the  labor  market  operates,  how  to  look  for  work, 
and  how  to  conduct  themselves  in  a  job  interview.  These  problems 
can  be  especially  serious  for  minority  youth  and  youth  living  in 
ghettos,  youth  who  do  not  have  access  to  the  informal  job  market 
that  middle-class  kids  have,  where  they  can  get  their  first  job 
through  their  parents,  or  other  relatives,  friends,  and  neighbors. 

I  would  like  to  focus  the  rest  of  my  comments  on  the  role  the 
Federal  education  policy  has  played  in  helping  disadvantaged 
youth  to  improve  their  skills.  The  two  primary  roles  that  this 
subcommittee  has  been  involved  in  in  the  past  in  this  area  have 
been,  of  course,  in  vocational  education  and  title  I  compensatory 
education. 

First,  vocational  education— I  believe  that  the  hope  and  the  ex- 
pectation have  been  that  vocational  education  could  be  used  as  a 
means  of  helping  low-income  youth,  especially  those  who  are  not 
academically  motivated,  to  obtain  marketable  skills. 

There  have  now  been  a  number  of  evaluations  conducted  aimed 
at  measuring  the  impact  of  vocational  education  as  a  whole  in 
improving  the  earnings  and  employment  status  of  young  people.  I 
must  report  to  you  today  that  the  results  have  been  quite  discour- 
aging. 

Young  men  who  have  been  in  vocational  education  do  not  appear 
to  be  any  more  successful  in  the  labor  market  than  comparable 
young  men  who  have  been  in  other  curriculums.  Young  women  do 
appear  to  have  somewhat  higher  earnings  associated  with  being  in 
vocational  education,  but  this  appears  to  be  primarily  by  tracking 
them  into  the  stereotypical  occupations,  such  as  typing.  The  main 
advantage  of  vocational  education  appears  to  be  in  helping  the 
participants  in  getting  their  initial  jobs,  but  this  is  an  impact  that 
declines  dramatically  over  time. 

Turning  to  compensatory  education— here  the  Federal  emphasis 
has  been  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  the  educationally  and  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged.  Title  I  is,  of  course,  the  largest  of  the 
Federal  education  programs.  The  concept  has  been,  put  the  money 
in  the  places  which  have  high  concentrations  of  economically  and 
educationally  disadvantaged  youth,  and  use  that  money  to  increase 
their  cognitive  skills. 

Again,  several  evaluations  have  been  done,  and  the  evidence  to 
date  is  that  the  program  is  working  in  both  respects.  The  money  is 
disproportionately  going  to  school  systems  that  have  a  dispropor- 


tionate  share  of  disadvanged  youth,  and  that  money  is  being  used 
effectively  to  increase  the  cognitive  skills  of  these  youth. 

One  problem  that  has  emerged  thus  far  is  that  very  little  of  the 
Federal  support  has  been  put  into  remedial  education  at  the  junior 
and  senior  high  school  levels,  and  it  may  now  be  time  to  do  so. 

While  our  understanding  of  youth  unemployment  is  still  incom- 
plete, and  will  always  be  incomplete,  we  have  learned  much  over 
the  past  two  decades.  We  now  have  a  much  better  understanding  of 
the  dimensions  of  youth  labor  market  problems  and  which  youth 
will  fail  to  successfully  make  the  transition  to  adult  world  roles. 

We  now  more  fully  realize  the  complexity  of  the  problem  in 
terms  of  its  causes  and  its  solutions.  We  have  learned  that  being 
ready  for  employment,  that  is,  having  the  basic  three  R's,  good 
work  habits,  and  the  ability  to  absorb  new  skills  on  the  job,  is 
critical,  and  will  become  increasingly  critical  in  the  1980's  as  low- 
skill  jobs  in  industry  and  agriculture  continue  to  decline. 

We  have  learned  that  successful  remediation  for  those  most  dis- 
advantaged in  school  and  in  the  labor  market  can  sometimes  be 
accomplished,  but  that  this  also  must  involve  a  substantial  invest- 
ment of  resources,  personnel,  and  time.  We  have  recognized  that 
our  original  expectations  for  youth  labor  market  programs  were 
too  high,  and  that  we  must  be  cautious  about  expecting  or  promis- 
ing too  much  in  the  future. 

Finally,  we  now  know  that  there  are  a  substantial  number  of 
youth  who  will  continue  to  be  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  labor 
market  in  the  1980's.  It  is  critical  that  the  Federal  Government,  as 
well  as  State  and  local  governments,  business,  labor,  education,  and 
community-based  organizations  work  together  and  increase  their 
efforts  to  help  these  youth. 

Thank  you. 

[Prepared  statement  of  Ralph  Smith  follows:] 
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Pkepared  Statement  of  Ralph  E.  Smith.  Acting  Director,  National  Commission 

FOR  Employment  Poucy 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

On  behalf  of  Chairman  Eli  Ginzberg  and  the  Members 
of  the  National  Commission  for  Employment  Policy  let 
ne  thank  you  for  inviting  me  here  today  to  discuss  the 
findings  of  an  extensive  study  of  youth  employment  under- 
taken by  the  Commission  and  its  staff.     With  me  is 
Dr.  Patricia  Brenner  who  wrote  the    portion  of  our  staff 
study  Which  reviews  the  experience  with  federally  funded 
vocational,  career  and  compensatory  education  programs. 

This  study  is  part  of  the  Commission's  Fifth  Annual 
Report,  Expanding  Employment  Opportunities  for  Disadvantaged 
Youth,  which  was  submitted  to  Congress  at  the  end  of 
December  1979.     In  that  report  the  National  Commission 
made  22  recommendations  for  dealing  with  youth  employment. 
I  would  like  to  submit  a  summary  of  these  recommendations 
for  the  Record  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

The  National  Commission  for  Employment  Policy  was 
created  under  Title  V  of  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  to  advise  the  President  and  Congress  on 
national  employment  and  training  issues.     Employment  problems 
of  youth  have  been  high  on  the  Commission's  agenda  since 
it  was  Organized  in  1974.     In  anticipation  of  the 
reauthorization  of  Youth  Employment  and  Demonstration  Projects 
Act  and  at  the  urging  of  John  W.  Porter,  then  the  Michigan 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  an  original  member 
of  the  Commission,  the  National  Commission  established  a 
Youth  Task  Force  and  began  work  on  a  major  study  of  youth 
employment  problems. 
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In  preparing  its  findings  and  recommendations  on  youth 
unemployment,  the  Commission  sought  and  received  assistance 
from  a  variety  of  sources,  including  the  work  of  its  Youth 
Task  Force,  in-depth  analyses  prepared  by  its  staff,  contri- 


hearings  held  in  Detroit,  Memphis,  Philadelphia,  and 
Los  Angeles. 

Through  these  efforts  the  Commission  wanted  to  examine 
the  dimensions,  causes  and  consequences  of  youth  labor  market 
policies  and  to  identify  the  goals,  priorities  and  options 
for  youth  employment  policies  for  the  1980 's.     We  also  wanted 
to  know  what  could  be  learned  from  past  program  experiences. 

Our  findings  were  both  encouraging  and  sobering.  They 
were  encouraging  because  we  found  that  the  majority  of 
people  go  through  their  teenage  and  young  adult  years   (ages  16 
through  24)  without  serious  problems.     Their  early  labor 
mar.ket  encounters  may  involve  unemployment  and  almost  certainly 
involve  very  low  wages,  relative  to  what  they  will  earn  later 
on,  but  by  the  end  of  the  period  they  have  made  a  successful 
transition  to  normal  adult  work  roles.     Our  findings  were 
encouraging  also  in  that  certain  kinds  of  programs,   for  example 
compensatory  education  in  the  elementary  schools  and  the  Job 
Corps,  seem  to  be  having  positive  effects  on  disadvantaged 
youngsters . 


butions  from  academic  consultants,  and  inputs  from  a  large 
number  of  public  and  private  organizations  through  public 
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Our  findings  were  also  sobering.     We  found  that  the 
odds  of  making  a  less  than  successful  transition  to  stable 
adult  work  roles  are  increased  greatly  if  one  is  from  an 
economically  disadvantaged  family,  is  a  member  of  a  group 
that  has  been  subject  to  widespread  discrimination,  or  lives  in 
an  area  with  a  high  concentration  of  low  income  families. 
These  individuals  are  disproportionately  black,  Hispanic  and 
female.     One  way  to  estimate  how  many  youth  may  potentially 
be  at  risk  is  to  look  at  the  number  of  economically 
disadvantaged  youth  between  the  ages  of  16  and  21.     In  1978, 
of  the  20.4  million  persons  in  this  age  group,  nearly  20  percent 
or  3.7  million  were  in  households  with  incomes  at  or  below 
70  percent  of  the  lower  living  standard,  and  of  this  low-income 
group  47  percent  or  1.7  million  were  non-white. or  Hispanic. 

Demographic  and  labor  force  projections  show  that  while 
the  absolute  nunibers  of  white  male  youth  in  the  labor  force 
will  decline  during  the  1980's,  black  and  Hispanic  youth  will 
account  for  increasing  shares  of  the  overall  youth  population. 

The  reasons  why  so.:v2  youth  are  especially  likely  to  have 
problems  in  the  labor  -market  can  be  put  into  three  categories: 
those  associated  with  lack  of  jobs;  those  that  involve  the 
mechanisms  through  which  young  jobseekers  are  matched  with 
job  vacancies;  and  those  that  relate  to  the  characteristics 
of  youth  themselves.     These  causes  interact,  but  it  is  useful, 
especially  in  developing  policy,  to  attempt  to  distinguish 
among  them. 
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Youth  employmeiit ,  especially  minority  youth  employment, 
is  particularly  sensitive  t.'  the  state  of  the  economy;   in  a 


greater  than  those  incurred  by  older  workers.     Even  in  a 
period  of  strong  demand,  employers  typically  place  youth 
toward  the  back  of  the  hiring  queues.     An  additional  reason  for 
their  unfavorable  position  in  the  labor  market  is  discrimina* 
tion,  which  is  especially  serious  for  minority  youth.  ' 

Not  all  of  the  problems  can  be  blamed  on  a  lack  of  jobs. 
Lack  of  knowledge  of  the  world  of  work,  how  to  look  for  work, 
and  how  to  conduct  oneself  in  a  job  interview  are  serious 
impediments  for  some  youth.     For  youth  whose  families  and 
friends  do  not  participate  in  good  job  networks,   finding  work 
can  be  particularly  difficult.     One  indicator  of  this  is  the 
substantially  lower  fraction  of  black  than  of  white  youth 
that  move  directly  into  a  job  without  any  intervening  unemploy- 
ment, a  factor  that  has  contributed  to  the  widening  gap  in 
their  unemployment  rate    during  the  past  decade. 

Finally,  whatever  the  number  of  available  opportunities, 
youth  would  be  in  a  better  position  to  compete  for  them  if  they 
were  better  prepared  for  work.     Their  chances  of  success  are 
reduced  by  a  lack  of  basic  reading,  writing,  and  mathematical 
skills?   poor  credentials   (e.g.  lack  of  a  high  school  diploma) 
and  poor  attitudes.     Employers  look  to  educational  attainment 
and  previous  work  experience  as  indicators  of  whether  a  job 
candidate  will  succeed.     Minority  youth,  despite  considerable 


recession,  their  employment  losses  tend  to  be  relatively 
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progress  in  recent  years,  are  still  behind  other  youth  in 
educational  attainment,  basic  skills  and  experience. 

Early  in  our  work  it  became  clear  that  any  serious  strategy 
for  improving  the  labor  market  prospects  of  disadvantaged 
youth  must  put  major  emphasis  on  closing  the  basic  skills  gap. 
If  this  gap  is  not  closed,  the  employment  prospects  of  these 
youth  will  worsen  as  unskilled  jobs  in  industry  and  agriculture 
continue  to  decline  as  a  proportion  of  total  job  opportunities « 

The  schools  have  been  the  primary  institution  for  providing 
these  basic  skills.     Therefore,  we  wanted  to  know  how  well 
the  nation's  public  education  system  is  serving  the  employment- 
related  needs  of  those  young  people  who  are  not  college  bound. 
It  should  be  re-emphasized  that  we  regard  youth  employment  as 
a  multi-faceted  problem  and  opportunity.     Only  a  part  of  the 
solution  to  the  problem  and  realization  of  the  opportunity  lies 
within  the  purview  of  elementary,  secondary  and  vocational 
education. 

It  is  not  presumed  that  improving  employability  should 
be  the  only,  or  even  the  dominant,  concern    of  the  educational 
system.     But  we  need  to  know  what  to  expect  from  the  schools 
in  improving  the  employability  of  youth  and  what  associated 
federal  role  might  be  appropriate. 

Vocational  education  and  compensatory  education  are  the 
two  major  areas  of  federal  involvement  in  the  linkage  between 
education  and  employaL ' lity  for  disadvantaged  youth.  In 
assessing  these  programs,  we  have  necessarily  aggregated  what 
is,  in  fact,  a  set  of  activities  provided  by  a  very  disaggregated 
and  diverse  delivery  system,  the  more  than  16,000  school  districts. 
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Vocational  Education 

Approximately  10  percent  of  the  total  funding  for 
vocational  education  comes  from  the  federal  government. 
There  are  several  reasons  why  the  amount  of  federal  funding 
is  small  relative  to  state  and  local  expenditure.  Historically, 
the  states  have  played  a  leadership  role  in  vocational 
education.     Moreover,  it  can  be  argued  that  the  gains  from 
vocational  education  programs  accrue  largely  to  local 
employers  and  communities.     Federal  involvement  may  appro- 
priately be  restricted  to  those  areas  where  there  is  a 
national  interest,  such  as  in  training  the  disadvantaged  and 
achieving  a  more  equitable  distribution  of   income  and  employ- 
ment opportunities. 

Beginning  with  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963, 
Congress  has  specified  increased  targeting  of  federal 
vocational  education  dollars  toward  disadvantaged  groups. 
The  19  76  vocational  education  amendments  included  new  targeted 
provisions  for  the  handicapped  and  disadvantaged,  matching 
funds  requirements  and  sex  equity  provisions. 

In  1977,  there  were  approximately  16  million  enrollees  in 
vocational  education  programs.     Included  in  this  number  are 
both  individuals  enrolled  in  vocational  education  high  schools 
and  students  in  comprehensive  schools  who  take  a  single 
vocational  education  course  (e.g.,  a  course  in  home  economics 
or  shop) .     Somewhat  over  half  of  the  enrollees  were  women; 
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23  percent,  minorities;  12  percent,  educationally  disadvantaged; 
and  2  percent,  handicapped.    Approximately  60  percent  of 
enrollments  are  in  the  high  schools,  14  percent  in  post-secondary 
institutions   (primarily  junior  colleges) ,  and  26  percent  are  in 
adult  continuing  education. 

In  the  1960's  as  .part  of  the  War  on  Poverty,  vocational 
education  for  the  disadvantaged  was  seen  both  as  a  way  to  promote 
economic  growth  through  increasing  productivity,  and  as  a  way 
to  move  able-bodied  persons  out  of  poverty,  thereby  raising  wages 
and  increasing  an  individual's  range  of  job  opportunities  and 
regularity  of  employment. 

Ideally,  labor  economists  would  project  the  skills  demanded 
and  supplied  by  the  economy.     Vocational  programs  would  be  devised 
so  as  to  head  off  projected  shortfalls  in  particular  skill  areas, 
and  the  disadvantaged  would  be  assisted  in  acquiring  skills  for 
which  there  would  be  great  demand.     The  end  result  would  be  an 
upgrading  of  the  skills  of  particular  workers  and  a  more  produc- 
tive economy  overall.—'^ 

We  now  know  that  there  are  large  flaws  in  this  model  which 
led  us  to  expect  too  much  from  vocational  education.  First, 
it  is  questionable  whether  the  government  has  powers  of 
projection  not  possessed  by  the  private  sector.     Second,  the 
labor  market  does  not  always  function  as  envisioned  by  the 
vocational  education  model.— According  to  this  model,  people 

1/hester  C.  Thurow,  "Vocational  Education  as  a  St- ategy  for 
Eliminating  Poverty,"  The  Planning  Papers  for  t.  e  Vocational 
Education  Study  (Washington,  D.C.:     National  Institute  of 
.   Education,  April  1979),  p.  323. 


2/Ibid.,  p,  325. 
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acquire  a  certain  set  of  skills  and  then  sell  themselves 

in  the  market  to  do  a  particular  type  of  work.     In  fact  most 

job-specific  skills  are  not  obtained  through  formal  education 

or  training.     Instead,  firms  hire  and  train  workers.  Access 

to  good  jobs  occurs  through  job  ladders.     Getting  a  good 

job  may  depend  more  on  convincing  an  employer  of  one*s  potential 

for  learning  than  on  arriving  already  trained. 

To  the  extent  that  vocational  education  does  improve 
youth  employability ,  it  may  do  so  either  because  it  imparts 
saleable  skills  to  participants  thus  giving  them  acced.,  to 
particular  labor  markets  or  because  it  has  a  comparative 
advantage  over  other  curricula  (general,  college  prep)  in 
encouraging  certain  young  people  to  stay  in  school  and  acquire 
basic  skills  plus  a  high  school  degree.     Either  of  these 
should  show  up  in  increased  employability  for  youth  who 
participate  in  vocational  education  programs,  after  adjusting 
for  other  differences  such  as  scholastic  aptitude  and  socio- 
economic status. 

Evaluation  of  the  labor  market  effects  of  past  vocational 
education  is  not  encouraging.     Our  review  of  the  evaluations 
relied  heavily  on  the  most  recent  and  extensive  study, 
vocational  Education  and  Training;     Impact  on  Youth,  by  Grasso 
and  Shea,  on  several  surveys  of  the  literature,  and  on  a 
Symposium  on  Education  and  Youth  Unemployment  sponsored  by 
our  Commission  and  the  National  Institute  of  Education.—'^ 

2/For  a  list  of  the  participants,  papers  and  a  summary  of  the 
proceedings,  see  John  Brandl,  "Report  on  a  Symposium  on 
Education  and  Youth  Unemployment"  October  1979,  available 
from  the  Commission.     The  Symposium  was  held  September  6-7, 
1979,  in  Reston,  Virginia. 
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Summarizing  research  based  on  the  four  major  national 

longitudinal  surveys  of  youth  conducted  during  the  last 

20  years,  Grasso  and  Shea  report: 

Research  on  the  relationship  between  curriculum  and 
labor  market  and  other  post^school  outcomes  may  be 
conceived  as  constituting  the  major  evidence  on  the 
effectiveness  of  vocational  education  programs.  A 
lar<)e  body  of  work  has  been  completed  since  the 
passage  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963. 
However,  it  does  not  provide  compelling  evidence 
supporting  the  alleged  labor  market  benefits  of  high 
;ichool-level  vocational  education. £/ 

Reporting  on  the  specific  findings  of  their  own 

empirical  study,  Grasso  and  Shea  conclude: 

We  failed  to  find  convincing  evidence  of  an  alleged 
labor  market  advantage  of  vocational  education  for 
young  men....     Differences  were  either  inconsistent 
or  were  not  statistically  significant  on  virtually 
evexry  criterion  measure:     unemployment,  occupation, 
hourly  rate  of  pay,  annual  earnings,  and  so  on,S/ 

The  Grasso  and  Shea  study  is  especially  provocative 

because,  unlike  most  earlier  studies,  it  produces  results 

for  both  men  and  women.     Female  students  in  the  vocational 

education  curriculum  were  more  likely  to  finish  high  school, 

have  higher  hourly  wages  and  higher  annual  earnings  than 

their  counterparts  from  general  programs.     For  certain 

women,  vocational  education  also  reduced  the  probability  of 

of  unemployment.    These  results  were  particularly  related 

to  the  acquisition  of  typing  and  other  clerical  skills. 


4/ John  T.  Grasso  and  John  R.  Shea,  "Effects  of  Vocational 
Education  Programs:     Research  Findings  and  Issues/'  The 
Planning  Papers  for  Vocational  Education  Study  (Washington, 
D.C. :    National  Institute  of  Education,  April  1979) ,  p.  159. 

5/ John  T.  Grasso  and  John  R.  Shea,  Vocational  Education  and 
Training:    Impact  on  Youth,    (Berkeley:    The  Carnegie 
Foundation,  1979),  p.  156. 
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These  are  skills  for  which  demand  is  projected  to  expand 
and  which  can  be  successfully  taught  outside  the  workplace. 
A  troublesome  implication,  however,  is  that  channeling 
women  into  clerical  training  perpetuates  occupational 
segregation  which  was  held  down  earnings  for  women. 

There  is  some  evidence  that  the  vocational  education 
curriculum  has  a  positive  effect  on  staying  in  high  school. 
The  Grasso  and  Shea  data  shows  that  female  vocational 
students  are  more  likely  to  finish  high  school  than  their 
counterparts  in  the  general  curriculum.     The  data  are  less 
definite  for  men.     While  vocational  education  encourages 
male  students  to  stay  in  school,  over  time  it  is  unclear 
that  they    are  more  likely  to  finish  high  school  than  males 
in  the  general  curriculum. 

While  the  research  findings  on  vocational  education  are 
not  completely  conclusive,  statistical  evidence  from  a 
variety  of  sources  is  accumulating  that  young  men  who  have 
participated  in  vocational  programs  have  no  more  success  in 
labor  market  than  those  who  have  not,  after  adjusting  for 
other  differences  between  the  two  groups.     The  effects  on 
young  women,  while  appearing  to  be  more  positive  have 
resulted  in  occupational  stereotyping  which  has  lowered 
life-time  wages  and  career  potential  for  women.  Several 
studies  suggest  that  the  main  advantage  vocational  education 
graduates  have  over  nonvocational  graduates  is  much  better 
job  placement.     However,  this  initial  advantage  appears  to 
dissipate  over  time. 
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Finally,  none  of  the  above  comments  is  meant  to  imply 
that  there  are  not  some  excellent  programs  which  have 
benefited  some  individual  students  in  some  localities; 
nor  are  they  meant  to  imply  that  vocational  education 
cannot  be  improved. 

Promising  areas  in  vocational  education  appear  to  be 
where:   (1)  there  is  emphasis  on  combining  classroom  learning 
with  a  work-related  component;    (2)   there  is  concentration 
on  those  occupations  which  are  best  learned  in  the  classroom 
setting;    (3)   there  is  an  effort  to  link  training  to  known 
labor  market  opportunities;  and  (4)  there  is  emphasis  on 
sustained,  integrated  approach  to  youth  employability 
combining  the  provision  of  basic  skills,  job  skills,  job- 
seeking  skills  and  placement. 

Compensatory  Education 

In  general,   there  is  a  strong  correlation  between 
being  economically  disadvantaged  (based  on  parents'  income) 
and  educationally  disadvantaged  (based  on  measures  of 
.  jhievement) .     High  school  dropouts,  who  are  also  dispropor- 
tionately black  and  Hispanic,  face  a  significantly  higher 
probability  of  becoming  unemployed  than  do  high  school  graduates. 
Finally,  educational  problems  appear  to  be  disproportionately 
an  urban  problem.     Cities  over  200,000  contain  15  percent  of 
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the  children  in  grades  1-6,  but  2  5  percent  of  the 
educationally  disadvantaged  children. 


The  National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress  (NAEP) 

shows  that  many  young  people,  especially  minorities,  have 

not  acquired  basic  skills  in  the  schools.     Early  work  by 

the  Commission  documented  this  problem. 

Due  to  the  operation  of  the  National  Assessment  of 
Educational  Progress,  a  great  deal  is  known  about  the 
academic  competencies  of  17-year  old  youth.  Approxi- 
mately 80  percent  of  them  read  simple  material, 
compute,  and  write  straightforward  descriptions.  A 
smaller  proportion  can  use  computation  appropriately 
in  common  life  situations.     About  20  percent  of  the 
17-year  olds  have  not  acquired  these  academic  .skills . 
They  are  largely  from  homes  of  poverty,  living  in 
inner-cities  or  in  rural  areas.     These  skills  are 
basic  elements  of  competency  for  most  of  the  jobs 
likely  to  be  obtained  by  noncollege  youth,  and  they 
are  lacking  in  the  young  people  who  most  need 
employment. 7/ 

The  federal  government  has  recognized  the  need  for  funds 
to  help  schools  do  a  better  job  of  teaching  basic  skills  to 
disadvantaged  young  people.     Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  was  established  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  help  meet  the  special  educational 
needs  of  disadvantaged  children,  and  is  the  largest  education 
program  in  the  federal  budget.     Approximately  6  million 
children  in  over  14,000  schools  were  served  by  Title  I  programs 


6/Vincent  j.  Breglio  et  al.  Students'  Economic  and  Educational 
Status  and  Selection  for  Compensatory  Education,  Technical 
Report  12  from  the  Study  of  the  Sustaining  Effects  of  Compen- 
satory Education  on  Basic  Skills   (Santa  Ana:  Decima  Research, 
January  1978)  ,  p.   92 . 

7/Ralph  winfred  Tyler,  "The  Competencies  of  Youth,"  in  From  School 
to  work;     Improving  the  Transition,  The  National  Commission  for 
Manpower  Policy,  April  1976,  p.  107. 

See  also:  Eli  Ginzberg  with  Glenn  Marshall  and  Gwendolyn  Barnes, 
Tell  Me  About  Your  School,  the  National  Commission  for  Employment 
Policy,  Special  Report  No.  35, Forthcoming. 
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in  1976-77,  at  an  average  per  pupil  cost  of  about  $450. 

Although  the  legislation  does  not  restrict  funding  to  the 

elementary  level,  most  of  the  students  served  are  in  the 

first  through  sixth  grades. 

Title  I  is  set  up  so  that  funds  are  allocated  to 

school  districts  on  the  basis  of  concentrations  of 

economically-disadvantaged  (low-income)   students.  Schools 

then  select  educationally-disadvantaged  (low-achieving) 

students  for  participation  in  compensatory  education  programs. 

As  a  result  of  this  dual  basis  for  detevnination  of 

"disadvantaged,"  about  40  percent  of  elementary  students 

from  poverty  backgrounds  and  47  percent  of  elementary  students 

who  are  one  or  more  years  below  grade  level  in  achievement 

8/ 

receive  compensatory  assistance.— 

While  it  is  hoped  that  increasing  educational  competence 

will  eventually  lead  to  a  reduction  in  youth  unemployment, 

the  connections  between  education  and  employment  are  not  well 

understood  and  continue  to  be  a  topic  of  unresolved  controversy. 

Educational  attainment  (years  of  schooling)  appears  to  be  more 


8/These  figures  are  taken  from  a  study  specifically  designed 
and  commissioned  by  the  Office  of  Education  to  respond  to 
a  congressional  mandate  to  provide  such  information.  About 
one-third  of  each  group  received  Title  I  compensatory  assist- 
ance.    (Breglio  et  al,  pp.  16  and  29.)     These  figures  diverge 
significantly  from  those  indicated  in  an  earlier  study  which 
was  not  designed  specifically  to  provide  such  estimates.  In 
this  study  it  was  reported  that  about  one-half  of  elementary 
students  from  poverty  backgrounds  receive  compensatory  assist- 
ance in  reading  while  two-thirds  of  educationally-disadvantaged 
students  receive  such  assistance.     See  George  Mayeske,  Technical 
Summary;    A  Study  of  Compensatory  Reading  Programs,  Washington, 
D.C. :     U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Office 
of  Education,  1976),  pp.  12-13. 
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highly  correlated  with  earnings  and  employment  than  does 
educational  achievement  (test  scores),     in  any  case,  even 
it  achievement  is. not  directly  related  to  labor  market 
prospects,  it  does  seem  to  lead  to  higher  attainment  which 
appears  to  have  a  more  certain  relation  to  later  employment. 

In  evaluating  the  performance  of  «?chools  under  Title  I, 
we  cannot  observe  a  direct  link  between  compensatory 
education  and  success  in  the  labor  market,  since  the  youth 
who  participate  in  these  programs  are  mostly  very  young. 
However,  we  can  ask  if  cognitive  skills  are  being  increased 
as  a  result  of  the  programs.     Congress  has  asked  this  question, 
and  included  in  the  1974  amendments  to  Title  I  mandates  for 
several  new  studies.     One  of  these  mandates  directed  the 
National  Institute  of  Education  (NIE)   to  conduct  a  comprehen- 
sive study    of  compensatory  education  in  time  for  the  next 
Title  I  reauthorization  in  1978.    Another  mandate  directed 
the  Office  of  Education  to  conduct  or  monitor  several  studies 
Of  compensatory  education,  including  a  longitudinal  survey 
Of  the  effects  of  Title  I.     The  NIE  study  is  nov  complete  and 
will  be  summarized  below.    The  various  Office  of  Education  (OE) 
studies  are  partially  complete,  and  we  will  report  on  the 
results  to  date. 

In  its  preliminary  reports,  the  NIE  specified  three 
evaluation  issues.     Briefly,  they  were: 

(1)     were  federal  funds  allocated  to  states  on  the  basis 


of  numbers  of  low-income  students? 
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(2)  did  school  districts  provide  special  services 
for  low-achieving  students? 

(3)  did  cognitive  skills  of  low-achieving  students 
improve? 

Congress  was  quite  concerned  with  the  question  of  who 
was  receiving  Title  I  funds.  Considerable  resources  in 
both  the  NIE  and  OE  studies  went  into  answering  this 
question.     If  services  are  not  received  by  disadvantaged 
students,  then  the  question  of  whether  Title  I  funds  improve 
the  cognitive  skills  of  disadvantaged  students  is  hardly 
meaningful. 

Fortunately,  both  the  NIE  and  OE  studies  show  that 
school  districts  receiving  larger  allocations  of  Title  I 
funds  have  larger  numbers  of  poor  children  and  that  per  pupil 
expenditures  on  low-achieving  students  are  greater  than  on 
other  students.     For  example,  the  NIE  study  found  that  in 
the  lowest-income  districts  Title  I  aid  per  pupil  is  more 
than  five  times  as  large  as  Title  I  aid  in  the  highest  income 
districts. 

In  addition  to  the  finding  that  Title  I  funds  are  being 

channeled  toward  the  disadvantaged,  recent  evidence  also 

suggests  that  Title  I  programs  improve  the  cognitive  skills 

of  disadvantaged  children.     The  evidence  comes  from  state  and 

local  sources  as  well  as  from  the  major  national  NIE-  and 

OE-funrJed  studies  already  mentioned.     An  important  issue, 

which  is  now  being  studied  by  the  Department  of  Education/  is 
whether  these  positive  impacts  are  sustained  beyond  the 
students*  participation  in  the  compensatory  program. 
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Conclusion 


While  our  understanding  of  youth  unemployment  is 
still  incomplete,  we  have  learned  much  over  the  past  two 
decades  since  we  first  began  special  efforts  to  improve 
education  and  employment  opportunities  for  disadvantaged 
young  people. 

We  have  a  much  better  understanding  of  the  dimensions  of 
the  problem  and  which  youth  will  fail  to  make  the  school  to 
work  transition  successfully. 

We  more  fully  realize  the  complexity  of  the  problem  in 
terms  of  its  causes  and  solutions,  and  have  recognized  the 
interrelationship  between  education,  training  and  employment 
and  the  need  for  greater  cooperation  and  coordination  between 
these  activities. 

We  have  learned  that  being  ready  for  employment  (that  is, 
having  basic  skills,  gOod  work  habits,  and  the  ability  to 
absorb  new  skills  on  the  job)  is  critical  and  will  become 
increasingly  important  in  the  1980 's  as  low-skilled  jobs  in 
industry  and  agriculture  decline. 

we  have  learned  that  successful  remediation  for  those 
most  disadvantaged  in  school  and  in  the  labor  market  can 
sometimes  be  accomplished,  but  that  this  often  must  involve 
a  substantial  investment  of  resources,  personnel  and  time. 

We  have  recognized  that  our  original  expectations  for 
youth  labor  market  policies  and  programs  were  certainly  too 
high  and  that  we  must  be  cautious  about  expecting  or  promising 
too  much  in  the  future. 
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Finally,  we  know  there  are  a  substantial  number  of 
youth  who  will  continue  to  be  at  a  disadvantage  in  the 
labor  market  of  the  1980's.     It  is  critical  that  the  federal 
government,  as  well  as  state  and  local  governments,  business, 
labor,  education  and  community  based  organizations,  work 
together  and  increase  their  efforts  to  help  -  7uth. 
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EXPANDING  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR  DISADVANTAGED  YOUTH 


Rttcoonendations  of  tha  National  Comniaaion 
for  Bnploynant  Policy  to  bm  included 
in  tha  Comniaaion'a  Fifth  Annual  Report 
to  the  President  ana  the  congreaa 
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I. 


EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


Goals 


Given  high  and  rising  rates  of  unemployment,  especially 
among  minority  youth,  and  the  cumulative  deficits  which  are 
often  produced  by  growing  up  in  a  low-income  or  minority  family 
and  cccnmunity,  the  Connnission  recommends  that  the  nation 
make  a  new  cammitment  to  improving  the  employment  prospects 
of  disadvantaged  youth.    More  specifically: 


*  The  President  and  the  Congress  should 
identify  the  employability  and  employ- 
ment problems  of  disadvantaged  youth 
as  a  domestic  issue  of  critical 
importance  to  the  future  well-being 
and  security  of  the  nation  and  pledge 
that  the  federal  government  and  the 
nation  will  devote  the  resources  and 
efforts  necessary  to  its  amelioration. 

*  While  the  federal  government  should  take 
the  lead  role,  state  and  local  governments, 
business,  labor,  education,  and  coimunity 
based  organizations  must  undertake  substantial 
responsibility  for  improving  the  employment 
prospects  of  disadvantaged  youth.  The 

local  leaders  of  all  of  these  organisations 
should  make  s  new  commitment  to  %rork 
together  on  ameliorating  the  problem,  and 
local  en^loyers  should  be  fully  involved 
in  helping  to  plan  and  ia^lsment  these 
efforts. 
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*  Federal  resources  should  be  targeted  on 
youth  most  in  need.    While  there  is  no 
simple  way  to  identify  this  group, 
those  youth  most  at  risk  come  from  low- 
income  families,  are  members  of  a 
minority  group,  or  live  in  areas  with 
high  concentrations  of  low-income 

fami lies. 

*  The  major  objective  of  federal  education, 
training,  and  enqployment  programs  for 
youth  should  be  to  ia^rove  the  long- 
term  employability  of  these  youth; 

that  is,  their  basic  education,  work 
habits,  ability  to  absorb  new  skills 
on  the  job,  and  other  competencies 
which  will  permit  successful  integration 
into  the  regular  trork  force. 

Elements  of  A  Youth  Policy 


The  Commission  believes  that  any  new  set  of  policies 
should  be  based  on  the  following  set  of  principles: 


*    Youth  unemployment  should  be  viewed 
principally  as  a  structural  problem  and 
long-tena  solutions  sought.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  no  question  that  sustained  high 
levels  of  employment  are  an  important 
precondition  for  substantially  is^roving 
the  labor  market  prospects  of  disadvantaged 
youth. 
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Remedying  the  educational  deficiencies 
of  disadvantaged  youth  nust  be  high  on 
the  nation's  agenda.    Without  basic 
literacy  skills,  youth  are  unable  to 
take  advantage  of  further  education  or 
training  and  will  be  permanently  consigned 
to  the  bottom  of  the  economic  and  social 
ladder. 

Our  nation  should  renew  its  commitment  to 
eliminate  racial  discrimination  and  cultural 
stereotyping  in  the  labor  market.  In 
particular,  all  of  our  institutions  must 
be  involved  in  creating  a  new  environment 
of  trust  and  confidence  between  those  who 
come  from  different  backgrounds  so 
that  access  to  good  jobs  and  treat- 
Bient  on  the  job  are  based  on  performance 
alone . 

Youth  themselves  must  be  more  fully  involved 
in  improving  their  own  «mployability  and 
must  make  greater  efforts  to  meet  the  perforance 
standards  set  by  our  educational  and  employing 
institutions.    To  encourage  disadvantaged  youth 
to  do  so,  these  performance  standards  must  be 
clearly  articulated  and  greater  rewards  for 
success  in  neeting  them  provided  at  each 
stage  of  the  •mployability  .ievelopment  process. 

Employment  and  training  programs  should  be 
carefully  targeted  to  provide  second  chance 
opportunities  to  those  youth,  who  for  reasons  - 
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of  family  background,  poor  schooling,  or 
race,  are  likely  to  be  permanently 
handicapped  in  the  labor  market.  These 
programs  should  be  restructured,  where 
necessary,  so  as  to  have  a  cumulative 
impact  on  the  long-term  en^loyability 
of  participants. 

*    There  must  be  a  new  emphasis  on  moving 
those  disadvantaged  youth  who  are  ready 
into  unsubsidized  private  and  public 
sector  jobs.    While  sheltered  experiences 
may  be  appropriate  at  various  stages  in 
their  development,  the  ultimate  goal 
should  be  to  create  opportunities  for 
them  in  the  regular  labor  market.  The 
federal  government  should  consider  using 
a  variety  of  expenditure,  tax,  and 
regulatory  powers  to  achieve  this 
objective. 


Specific  Recommendations 

The  specific  reconooendations  which  the  Coianission 
believes  would  implement  these  principles  follow: 

To  provide  adequate  job  opportunities; 

(1)    In  the  event  that  the  unemployment  rate 


or  higher,  and  more  particularly  if  it 
stays  et  such  a  high  level  for  a  sustained 


rises  substantially,  that  is  to  7  percent 
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period.  Congress  should  expand  funding 
for  priority  national  goals  such  as 
energy  conservation.    In  so  doing  it 
should  stipulate  that  private  firms 
which  obtain  contracts  to  further 
these  goals  must  hire  a  percentage 
of  disadvantaged  youth  and  adults 
who  are  designated  by  the  Job  Service 
or  by  CETA  prlne  sponsors  as  being 
ready  to  work. 

To  improve  basic  educational  competencies; 

(2)    The  President  and  the  Congress  should 
support  new  funding  for  compensatory 
education  in  the  secondary  schools. 
These  funds  should  be  used  to  improve 
the  basic  skills  of  young  people  from 
disadvantaged  backgrounds,  through  well- 
funded,  intensive  programs  involving 
special  tutorial  efforts,  extra  after- 
school  sessions,  alternative  schooling 
opportunities,  compensatory  education 
linked  to  occupational  training,  and 
in-service  training  for  teachers. 

The  effectiveness  of  Title  I  of  the 
Elementary  end  Secondary  Education  Act 
in  the  elesientary  schools  must  not  be 
jeopardized  by  e  reduction  in  funding 
at  this  level.    What  is  needed  is  a 
coB^rable  program  et  the  junior  and 
senior  high  levels  (a)  to  sustain 
the  positive  effects  achieved  at  the 
elementary  level  end  (b)  to  provide  a 
second  chance  for  tbose  not  edequately 
served  et  the  eleaentary  level. 
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(3)  To  encourage  a  partnership  with  other 
local  institutions f  a  portion  of  the 
new  compensatory  education  funds 
reconsnended  in  (2)  should  be  set- 
aside  for  allocation  on  the  basis  of 
close  consultation  between  the  schools 
and  C£TA.    This  would  be  comparable  to 
the  22  percent  set-aside  under  the 
Youth  Employment  and  Training  Program 
which  should  continue  to  be  allocated 
on  the  basis  of  such  consultation. 
The  new  set-aside  would  encourage 
additional  joint  efforts  on  behalf 

of  CETA-eligible  youth  and  might  lead 
to  the  development  of  more  alternative 
schooling  opportunities. 

(4)  The  Secretary  of  Education  should  be 
provided  with  special  funding  to 
collect,  integrate  and  disseminate 
information  about  exemplary  programs, 
such  as  the  adppt-a-school  programs 
in  Oakland,  Baltimore,  and  Dallas. 
While  schools  must  retain  flexibility 
to  deal  with  local  conditions,  what 
has  been  learned  about  effective  ways 

of  motivating  and  assisting  disadvantaged 
youth  to  acquire  the  basic  skills  should 
be  mobilised  to  promote  wider  sharing  and 
adoption  of  the  successful  stodels. 

To  broaden  ^opportunities  for  minority  and  female  youth  t 

(5)  The  SEOC  should  encourage  companies 
with  overall  low  ndnority  and/or  female 
utilisation  to  improve  tb«ir  utilisation 
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by  hiring  job-ready  youth  from  inner- 
city  schools  or  those  trained  through 
CETA  programs. 

Education,  vocational  education,  and  CETA 
proarams  should  be  implemented  in  ways 
that  will  broaden  the  occupational 
opportunities  of  young  %#omen  from 
disadvantaged  backgrounds. 

Teenage  mothers  should  be  treated  as  a 
high  priority  group  in  both  WIN  and 
CETA  and  their  child  care  and  income 
needs  should  be  fully  met,  with  no 
diminution  of  support  under  AFDC 
when  they  participate  in  an  education 
or  training  program. 

To  link  performance  to  rewards: 

(8)  Schools  and  prime  sponsors  should  be 
encouraged  or  required  to  establish 
local  performance  standards  and 
disadvantaged  youth  who  achieve  the 
standards  should  be  rewarded  with 
entrance  into  a  more  generously  stipended 
program  or  with  a  job  opportunity.  Those 
who  fail  to  meet  the  standards  should  be 
given  second  chance  opportunities,  when- 
ever possible. 

(9)  Prime  sponsors  should  encourage  the  Private 
Industry  Councils  to  obtain  specifications 
from  enployers  about  the  criteria  they  use 
in  hiring  young  people,  and,  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible,  secure  connitments  from  them 
that  young  people  who  meet  their  requirements 
will  have  a  job  opening  when  they  leave  school, 
or  a  training  program. 
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To  improve  enployment  and  training  programs; 

(10)  The  Administration  should  request, 

and  Congress  should  enact,  a  consolidated 
youth  title  under  the  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Act,  the  principal 
goal  of  which  should  be  to  improve  the 
employability  of  economically  dii;Bdvantaged 
youth  ages  16  through  21. 

(11)  The  Department  of  Labor  should  encourage 
CETA  prime  sponsors  to  invest  substantial 
funds  in  ronedial  programs  for  the  most 
disadvantaged,  even  if  this  increases 
costs  per  individual  and  results  in 

a  smaller  number  being  served. 

(12)  The  Job  Corps  should  be  maintained  as  a 
separate  program,  and  once  current  enrollment 
limits  are  reached,  the  program  should  be 
further  expanded. 

(13)  The  Congress  should  designate  the  eligible 
population  under  the  new  consolidated 
youth  title  as  all  youth  from  families 

in  which  income  was  at  or  below  70  percent 
of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  lower 
living  standard. 

(14)  Prime  sponsors  should  be  permitted  to 
utilise  up  to  20  percent  of  their  ftinds 
under  the  youth  title  to  assist  youth 
who  do  not  meet  the  income  requirement 
but  nevertheless  face  substantial 
barriers  to  snployment. 
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(15)  The  majority  of  the  funds  for  the 
consolidated  youth  title  should  be 
distributed  by  formula  to  local  prime 
sponsors.    Ho%irever,  a  sizeable  portion 
should  be  set  aside  for  supplemental 
grants  to  areas  with  high  concentrations 
of  lov-incone  families  and  another  portion 
should  be  reserved  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  reward  superior  performance  or 

to  fund  innovative  programs,  particularly 
those  of  an  interdepartmental  nature. 

(16)  Congress  should  provide  for  forward  funding, 
a  five-year  authorization  and  additional 
emphasis  on  staff  development  under  the 

new  youth  title. 


To  move  disadvantaged  youth  into  regular  jobs; 

(17)  Short-term,  subsidized  work  experiences  in 
the  private  sector  should  be  permitted  under 
CETA  with  safeguards  to  insure  that 
employers  do  not  misuse  the  program  and 
that  the  youth  are  provided  with  a 
carefully  structured  and  supervised 
learning  experience  or  training  opportunity. 

(18)  The  President,  with  advice  from  the  ffice 
of  Personnel  Management, should  consider 
making  youth,  who  have  successfully  completed 

a  CETA  program  involving  experience  in  a  federal 
agency,  eligible  for  conversion  to  entry  level 
positions  in  the  career  service  on  a  noncom- 
petitive basis. 
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(19)  The  President  should  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  review  the 
experiexx:e  of  Project  100,000  during 
the  late  1960s  which  was  successful  in 
recruiting  and  providing  special  training 
for  246,000  young  men  who  did  not  meet 
the  regular  qualifications. 

(20)  When  the  various  pieces  of  legislation 
that  authorize  grants-in-aid  are  being 
considered  for  adoption  or  renewal,  the 
Administration  and  the  Congress  should 
consider  %friting  in  provisions  that 
would  encourage  or  require  that  the 
grant  recipients  employ  a  specified 
percentage  of  disadvantaged  youth  who 
are  referred  to  them  as  job  ready  by 
either  the  Job  Service  or  the  CETA 
prime  sponsor. 

(21)  The  President  should  direct  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  with  the 
assistance  of  other  appropriate  agencies, 

to  determine  whether  and  how  the  procurement 
process  night  be  modified  so  that  there  would 
be  new  incentives  for  enployers  to  hire 
structurally  unemployed  adults  and 
disadvantaged  youth. 

Finally,  to  insure  long-term  cumulative  progress  in 
improving  the  employment  prospects  of  disadvantaged  youth, 
the  CcBimlssion  reccomends  that: 


(22)    Congress  should  review  annually  the 

extent  to  which  the  gross  diecrepancies 
in  the  employment  to  population  ratios  and 
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the  unemployment  rates  for  minority 
youth  relative  to  white  youth  and  adults 
•re  narrowed  as  a  result  of  implementing 
the  foregoing  recommendations.    In  the 
absence  of  substantial  and  continuing 
progress  in  jiarrowing  the  gaps,  the  Admin- 
istration and  the  Congress  should  seek  to 
fashion  revised  and  new  programs  which  hold 
greater  potential  to  ameliorate  the  present 
intolerable  situation  where  our  society  has 
no  regular  job  opportunities  for  many  young 
people  who  come  of  working  age. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Hawkins,  go  ahead  with  your  questioning. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret  that  I  was  not  present 
earlier.  I  wish  to  apologize  to  my  good  friend  and  superintendent  of 
schools  in  California,  Dr.  Riles,  for  not  having  been  present  at  the 
time  he  was  presented  to  the  committee.  But,  of  course,  this  is  not 
the  first  time  that  Dr.  Riles  has  made  a  contribution  to  the  com- 
mittee, and  for  that  reason  I  hope  that  I  will  be  forgiven. 

Dr.  Riles,  because  you  happen  to  be  one  of  the  few  witnesses  who 
appears  before  this  committee  because  of  distance  away  from  the 
seat  of  government,  let  me  ask  you  about  a  concern  that  I  have 
with  respect  to  this  proposal. 

I  have  made  no  bones  about  my  opposition  to  the  proposal,  let 
me  say,  so  I  want  you  to  know  where  I  am  coming  from,  so  that  my 
criticism  will  not  be  confused  with  some  of  the  questions  that  I  ask. 

My  fear  is  the  disruption  in  a  program  that  has  not  yet  been 
completed,  beginning  in  1977  when  we  attempted  through  the 
Youth  Employment  and  Demonstration  Projects  Act  to  establish 
some  demonstrations  programs  combining  education  with  employ- 
ment, and  actually  mandating  a  certain  amount  of  collaboration  or 
cooperation  between  local  education  agencies  and  the  CETA 
system.  Much  of  that  has  had  inadequate  evaluation  until  this 
time,  and  we  are  now  in  the  process  of  evaluating  some  of  the 
experience  under  that  system,  and  a  decision  must  be  made  this 
year  as  to  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  continue  the  current 
system,  or  whether  we  are  going  to  shift  to  a  new  one. 

So  in  a  sense  we  are  now  in  the  process  of  shifting  without 
evaluating  whether  or  not  we  have  learned  anything,  whether  or 
not  the  money  has  been  expended  wisely,  and  whether  or  not  we 
are^oing  to  build  on  a  structure  that  may  be  more  solid  than  a 
new  one  that  will  not  be  operational  until  1982. 

My  first  concern  is  that  disruption,  and  whether  or  not  as  a 
result  of  it  we  will  be  led  astray  in  making  basic  changes  in  either 
the  education  system  or  in  the  manpower  programs  where  there  is 
even  more  criticism  than  in  the  education  side. 

The  second  concern  that  some  of  us  have  is  that  we  are  propos- 
ing again  to  attempt  to  teach  young  people  in  the  7th  to  12th 
grades  what  they  were  supposed  to  have  been  taught  earlier  and  by 
the  same  institutions,  which  may  not  in  itself  be  too  bad,  but  we 


are  doing  this  without  really  seriously  questioning  why  they  failed 
to  learn  earlier. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  there  is  good  reason  at  this  time  to  face 
up  to  the  realities  in  the  field  of  education  as  to  why  children  in 
the  primary  grades  and  the  elementary  grades  have  failed  to  learn, 
and  must  again  be  taught;  or  whether  or  not  we  are  actually 
teaching  again  the  same  ones  or  different  ones— this  has  not  yet 
been  established— which  in  a  sense  means  that  we  will  go  on  with 
the  same  education  policies  and  practices  that  we  have  had  thus 
far,  rather  than  changing  them  and  in  that  way  reaching  the 
children  at  an  earlier  age. 

We  recognize  that  that  perhaps  educational  policies  are  being 
addressed  as  a  result  of  certain  pressures.  So  it  is  within  that 
general  area  that  I,  and  a  few  others,  question  the  wisdom  of  the 
proposal.  We  are  still  waiting  for  the  printed  bill,  and  there  are 
certain  portions  of  it  that  appear  to  be  somewhat  defective. 

With  that  background,  may  I  pose  a  question  to  you.  Dr.  Riles, 
because  I  think  it  touches  on  California  and  we  so  seldom  have  an 
opportunity  to  relate  some  of  these  proposals  to  a  particular  State, 
or  the  State  that  I  am  personally  interested  in. 

Recently  I  was  contacted  by  members  of  the  California  State 
Legislature  with  regard  to  the  new  law  that  has  been  adopted  in 
California  concerning  proficiency  standards  as  measured  by  tests. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  these  tests  are  being  made  at  the  high 
school  level,  and  that  those  who  fail  to  pass  the  test— this  obviously 
would  relate  to  the  proposal  because  you  have  in  actual  operation  a 
test^  being  given  at  the  high  school  level,  and  those  students  who 
don't  pass  the  test  are  not  given  a  high  school  diploma,  and  those 
who  fail,  my  understanding  is,  will  not  be  able  to  receive  the 
Federal  assistance  in  order  to  be  provided  with  remedial  education. 

I  know  there  is  a  great  amount  of  contention  going  on  with 
respect  to  this  because  it  simply  means  that  at  a  particular  stage 
in  the  life  of  a  child,  we  test  the  child  at  a  later  age,  and  on  that 
basis  affect  the  child's  life  by  whether  or  not  the  child  is  going  to 
be  given  a  diploma  indicating  that  that  person  has  successfully 
completed  his  education,  and  perhaps  that  may  stereotype  that 
individual  through  such  an  adverse  testing  score. 

I  think  it  just  brings  out  the  point  that  I  made  earlier— has  that 
child  failed,  or  has  the  school  failed  the  child  in  that  if  we  were 
successful  in  insisting  that  we  concentrate  in  the  lower  grades  to 
begin  with,  and  made  sure  that  one  has  the  ability  of  reading, 
writing,  and  doing  simple  arithmetic  as  one  advances  through  the 
grades,  we  would  not  be  faced  with  this  problem  in  the  high  schools 
that  would  require  any  new  legislation. 

I  don't  know  whether  you  agree  with  this  or  not,  but  I  wonder  if 
you  would  care  to  give  us  any  comments  on  this  type  of  a  situa- 
tion? 

Dr.  Riles.  I  will  be  delighted.  Congressman  Hawkins.  I  think 
your  question  was  to  comment  on  the  proficiency  test. 

We  do  have  a  lot  that  goes  into  effect,  or  at  least  it  will  be 
operational  next  year,  where  the  juniors  in  our  high  schools  this 
year  will  be  tested  next  year  and  if  they  fail  the  test,  they  will  not 
get  a  diploma. 
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I  would  like  to  comment  on  why  this  is  being  done.  There  has 
been  a  lot  of  pressure  around  the  country,  and  in  our  own  State,  a 
lot  of  criticism  that  youngsters  were  getting  out  of  high  school 
without  being  able  to  read  and  write. 

Frankly,  in  my  opinion,  the  question  is  overstated.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  in  California  85  percent  of  our  students  are 
doing  very  well,  and  15  percent  are  not.  There  is  never  any  public- 
ity about  the  85  percent  that  are  doing  well,  but  there  is  always 
publicity  about  the  15  percent.  I  have  to  tell  you  that  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  15  percent  also,  but  we  need  to  keep  it  in  balance. 

As  a  response  to  those  youngsters  who  are  not  succeeding,  Mr. 
Gary  Hart  came  up  with  a  bill,  I  think  it  was  2  years  ago  or  3 
years  ago,  to  give  a  statewide  tes{.  I  asked  him  to  modify  the  bill 
because  we  did  not  want  to  give  a  statewide  test  We  have  1,044 
school  districts.  We  talk  about  local  control.  I  said,  why  doesn't  the 
local  district  set  the  high  school  criteria  for  graduation.  That  is  the 
way  the  bill  came  out,  and  our  role  in  the  department  is  to  help 
and  assist. 

On  your  question  of  doing  something  earlier,  you  may^recall,  Mr. 
Hawkins,  that  in  Florida  they  had  this  one-shot  test  at  the  12th 
grade  level.  The  failures  on  the  test  were  those  of  the  poor  and  the 
blacks,  in  this  case,  and  they  were  sued  by  the  NAACP.  This  is  one 
of  the  few  cases  where  we,  in  California,  have  been  able  to  look 
back  and  note  the  experience  of  others,  and  modify  it. 

Our  law  requires  that  the  youngsters  be  tested  for  basic  skills 
between  grades  4  and  6,  between  7  and  9,  and  in  10  and  11,  as  well 
as  the  12th  grade  level.  The  idea  is  precisely,  if  the  child  is  not 
making  it,  to  address  his  needs  long  before  he  gets  to  the  12th 
grade  level. 

Second,  what  my  role  has  been,  or  one  of  my  roles,  to  notify  the 
parents,  the  child,  and  everyone  concerned  that  "At  one  stage,  you 
are  going  to  be  faced  with  this  problem/* 

Let  me  speak  now  from  what  I  perceive  to  be  the  point  of  view  of 
minorities  or  disadvantaged,  or  at  least  it  is  my  position.  I  found, 
for  example,  in  questioning  the  people  who  were  in  Florida— I  am 
talking  about  the  parents  of  the  children  who  did  not  make  it— 
their  attitude  was  a  very  interesting  attitude.  It  was,  "We  know 
the  school  has  not  been  doing  its  job.  We  know  our  kids  haven't 
been  failing.  Maybe  now  someone  will  do  something  about  it." 

I  agree  with  you,  we  have  a  job  to  do  here.  Maybe  the  diploma, 
whether  you  get  it  or  not,  is  a  way  to  do  it.  We  will  have  to  see.  We 
have  not  gone  through  it  in  California.  I  have  had  people  come  up, 
legislators  and  others,  school  districts,  and  say:  *'Why  aon't  we  give 
a  certificate  of  attendance  to  everybody  who  doesn't  pass  the  test?" 
I  said  no.  The  reason  I  said  no  is  that  that  is  another  way  of 
escape.  I  know  who  would  get  the  certificate  of  attendance.  My 
commitment  is  to  see  that  these  kids  make  it,  and  I  hope  that  this 
is  one  way  of  doing  it,  and  I  hope  that  we  don't  stigmatize  young- 
sters. 

Let  me  just  comment  further.  Congressman  Hawkins,  and  say 
that  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  has  not 
been  a  failure  in  our  State.  Rightly,  we  concentrated  at  the  elemen- 
tary level  because  you  have  to  begin  there.  The  problem  is  that 
this  act  has  never  been  funded  to  reach,  as  you  well  know,  all  of 
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the  youngsters  that  need  help.  Second,  we  have  not  had  enough 
money  to  go  up  into  the  high  schools. 

Third,  the  act  provides,  not  through  anyone's  fault,  a  disincen- 
tive Let  me  give  you  an  example.  The  92d  Street  School,  and  I 
think  you  know  where  that  is.  I  visited  that  school  a  few  years  ago 
It  was  90  percent  black,  and  I  found  out  that  the  principal,  the 
teachers,  and  the  parents  were  very  unhappy  with  title  I.  I  want  to 
tell  you  why  they  were  unhappy.  They  had  taken  that  money,  and 
the  guidelines,  and  put  in  enthusiasm  to  raise  the  achievement 
Ir^noj  o  youngsters,  and  within  3  years  those  youngsters  at 
the  9^d  btreet  School  were  reading  and  computing  above  the  Los 
Angeles  district  average.  Whereupon,  they  became  ineligible  for 
the  funds  because  the  way  the  regulation  is  written  is  that  you 
concentrate  it  on  those  who  need  it.  I  submit  that  they  still  needed 

Part  of  the  problem  we  are  having  with  high  school  that  we 
stimulate  the  youngsters  and  get  them  ready,  and  then  we  with- 
draw the  money.  Then  the  high  schools  go  on  exactly  the  way  they 
had  been  going  on  before.  That  is  one  of  our  problems. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Dr.  Riles,  that  is  precisely,  it  seems  to  me,  the 
point  that  we  are  trying  to  make.  We  are  overlooking  that  problem 
at  the  lower  grades,  while  directing  attention  away  from  it  in  a 
proposal  that  attempts  to  patch  up  at  a  much  higher  level 

Just  recently,  according  to  a  report  that  I  have  from  the  Los 
Angeles  School  District,  for  example,  there  was  a  sharp  drop  in 
reading  scores  at  the  fifth  and  sixth  grade  levels.  Then,  according 
to  the  report,  the  third  graders'  scores  remained  unchanged.  How- 
ever, district  scores  '  ^  all  four  grades,  that  is,  the  fifth,  sixth,  and 
the  eighth  grade  as  ..ell  as  the  third  grade,  were  below  the  nation- 
al average. 

This  indicates  that  there  is  something  wrong  there.  You  have 
indicated  that  there  was  success  in  a  school,  and  I  know  that.  You 
know  that  my  support  for  compensatory  education  has  been  un- 
wavering over  a  long  period  of  time,  primarily  because  of  the 
tremendous  leadership  that  you  have  given  to  this,  and  I  certainly 
commend  you  on  it. 

The  point  is  that  in  many  of  the  school  districts  there  is  a 
tremendous  need  at  the  lower  levels  to  find  out  what  it  is  that  we 
can  do  to  advance  students  and  to  make  them  such  that  when  they 
get  to  the  high  school  level  they  will  be  able  to  read  and  write 
adequately,  and  do  simple  arithmetic,  and  meet  the  standards  of 
proficiency  tests,  rather  than  suddenly  wake  up  to  the  fact  that 
here  is  a  student  about  ready  to  graduate  according  to  age  who 
has  been  inadequately  taught  and  passed  on  at  the  lower  grades. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  if  we  are  going  to  address  what  is 
wrong  in  the  schools,  we  would  begin  now  before  going  on  and 
perhaps  compounding  the  errors  that  we  have  been  making  to 
address  these  basic  questions  in  the  field  of  education.  I  don*t  think 
that  that  is  what  we  are  doing.  We  are  simply  saying:  "Here  is 
some  money  available.  Let's  grab  it.'' 

The  money  is  available  and  it  may  do  some  good  in  a  new 
experimental  program,  which  we  are  not  so  sure  that  it  is  going  to 
and  we  are  forsaking  completely  what  we  have  been  doing  for  2V2 
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years  under  another  program  that  tries  to  provide  that  link,  and 
build  on  that. 

Dr.  Riles.  I  would  like  to  comment  on  the  Los  Angeles  scores.  I 
have  not  seen  that  data. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  This  was  in  the  Los  Angeles  Herald  Express,  if 
you  will  forgive  the  reference,  dated  December  1,  1979.  I  have 
asked  the  school  district  to  submit  their  scores,  but  apparently  the 
newspaper  got  the  scores  before  I  got  them. 

Dr.  Riles.  And  before  the  department  of  education. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Whether  they  are  right  or  wrong,  I  don't  know. 

Dr.  Riles.  I  can  tell  you  this,  statewide  in  California,  where  we 
have  tested  over  the  years,  and  we  test  at  the  2d,  3d,  6th,  and  12th 
grade  levels,  California  students  on  the  average  are  scoring  above 
the  national  average  in  the  2d,  3d,  and  6th  grades,  and  the  scores 
are  going  up.  This  has  been  consistent.  At  the  12th  grade  level, 
they  have  been  going  down. 

In  Los  Angeles,  I  am  not  surprised  really,  although  I  had  not 
seen  those,  because  with  the  confusion  and  traumas  going  on  in 
that  district  for  the  last  3  or  4  years  on  the  integration  question  I 
am  not  surprised  that  they  are  not  lower  than  they  are. 

So  much  for  that.  I  would  only  say  that  it  is  easy  to  assess,  and 
we  can  try  to  assess  blame  on  why  this  thing  is  happening.  I  gave 
testimony  here  on  why  I  believe  we  had  a  constructive  approach.  I 
don't  think  you  can  blame  the  schools  alone.  I  don't  think  you  can 
blame  the  parents  alone.  I  don't  think  you  can  blame  anyone  alone. 
It  is  a  joint  approach.  Where  we  have  put  parents  as  well  as  school 
people  ♦  "^ether  at  the  school  site  to  take  a  look  at  the  needs  of 
their  i  sters,  to  come  up  with  a  program  to  meet  those  needs, 
to  ev  chose  needs  at  the  school  site  level,  and  give  them  the 

money,  ^iotead  of  some  bureaucrat  at  the  district  or  State  level. 
We  have  seen  things  happen  because  it  is  the  parents  who  are 
concerned  with  their  children  more  than  anyone  else.  That  is  a 
thrust  that  I  think  we  ought  to  make. 

With  regard  to  CETA,  it  has  been  a  positive  thrust  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  but  I  have  to  tell  you  that  we  got  off  to  a  very  rough 
start.  We  got  off  to  a  rough  start  because  people  from  the  depart- 
ment of  labor  in  our  State  did  not  want  the  schools  involved, 
absolutely  did  not  want  the  schools  involved.  That  attitude  was 
reflected.  I  had  to  call  my  friend  Tom  Bradley  early  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  say:  "Look,  Tom,  we  have  to  get  together  on  this."  I 
believe  we  have  worked  this  out. 

There  is  another  problem  that  I  see  with  youth  employment, 
which  I  have  not  heard  very  much  about  in  the  literature.  These 
people  are  put  on  the  bottom  rung  of  the  ladder.  When  the  money 
is  cut  out,  or  after  the  program  runs  its  course,  they  are  dropped. 
My  idea  is  that  we  ought  to  have  a  structure  where  there  is  some 
upward  mobility  in  the  thing,  otherwise  1  don't  think  we  are  going 
to  make  it. 

I  share  your  frustration,  Mr.  Hawkins,  on  this.  I  can  only  say 
that  I  am  willing  to  work  with  others,  and  do  everything  that  I  can 
to  deal  with  the  problem,  because  when  I  look  at  the  fact  that 
youth  generally  are  unemployed  and  idle  in  this  country,  and 
minorities  in  particular — 42  percent— that  is  totally  unacceptable 
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so  far  as  I  am  concerned  in  this  country.  This  is  why  I  applaud  any 
effort  to  try  to  deal  with  it. 

I  certainly  respect  your  position  on  this.  You  have  guided  me  and 
counseled  me  for  all  these  years.  I  think  we  have  an  appointment 
this  afternoon,  and  I  hope  we  can  discuss  this  and  other  matters. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Riles. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  I  have  exceeded  my  time.  I  did  want  to 
commend  the  other  witnesses.  I  regret  that  I  confined  my  question- 
ing to  only  one  of  them,  but  the  panel  this  morning  has  been  a 
very  excellent  panel. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Goodling. 

Mr.  Goodling.  First  of  all.  Dr.  Riles,  I  want  to  commend  you  for 
your  testimony. 

We  also  have  to  realize  at  the  present  time  we  have  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  youngsters  in  grades  7  through  12  and  dropouts  whose 
needs  must  be  met.  We  cannot  just  forget  about  them  and  instead 
concentrate  our  efforts  on  existing  programs  aimed  at  younger  age 
groups.  We  don't  have  time  to  do  that  in  my  estimation. 

Some  of  your  quotes,  for  example: 

I  do  believe  that  it  will  take  both  the  school  system  and  the  manpower  training 
system  to  be  integrated  into  providing  the  solution  for  job  training  and  job  place- 
ment for  students  if  anything  real  is  to  happen- 
Then  you  continue — 

These  separate  approaches  have  not  brought  the  desired  result,  and  I  for  one  do 
not  believe  that  amendments  to  title  I,  or  perhaps  amendments  to  vocational  educa- 
tion, or  some  combination  of  both,  will  be  sufficient  to  bring  about  the  amalgama- 
tion that  I  strongly  believe  is  necessary.  I  think  that  the  Federal  Government  can 
only  signal  a  new  way  of  doing  business  by  passing  legislation  which  is  clear  in  its 
intent  that  school  systems,  manpower  training  systems,  local  governments  and 
communities  must  develop  forms  and  processes  for  attacking  what  has  been  over 
the  past  several  decades  a  social  problem  without  an  effective  solution.  I  would 
recommend  that  you  continue  the  emphasis  in  the  administration's  proposal  for  a 
dual  attack  on  the  problem. 

I  like  those  reassuring  words  because  you  have  a  big  job  to  do  in 
your  own  delegation,  I  am  sure,  if  in  fact  anything  is  going  to  come 
of  this  legislation. 

Having  been  in  the  business,  I  realize  that  when  we  are  talking 
about  these  older  youngsters  there  has  to  be  a  different  kind  of 
incentive.  There  has  to  be  some  kind  of  light  at  the  end  of  the 
tunnel.  It  is  pretty  difficult  to  take  a  teenager  and  impress  upon 
him  the  remedial  needs  that  he  has,  and  get  him  to  really  get 
totally  involved  unless  he  can  truly  see  a  light  at  the  end  of  the 
tunnel. 

Our  problem  has  been  in  trying  to  get  these  agencies,  as  you 
mentioned,  working  closely  together.  So,  I  appreciate  your  testimo- 
ny, because  even  though  I  realize  the  legislation  needs  a  lot  of 
rewriting,  the  concept,  it  seems  to  me,  is  what  we  should  be  moving 
toward. 

I  notice  that  you  are  the  only  witness  that  we  have  had  to  this 
point,  who  has  had  a  real  constructive  thought  about  the  school 
site  council.  The  gentleman  representing  the  teachers,  or  some 
segment  of  the  teaching  profession,  last  week,  of  course,  indicated 
the  idea  of  having  them  as  an  advisory  group  was  not  a  problem. 
But,  he  did  say  we  had  already  legislated  so  many  of  these  councils 
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into  becoming  legislators  within  the  district  in  relationship  to  edu- 
cation. 

I  think  you  explained  you  apparently  had  had  a  better  relation- 
ship along  this  line.  Is  there  anything  in  this  legislation  you  would 
suggest  we  do  to  make  sure  that  it  is  a  more  acceptable  thing  to 
the  masses,  this  idea  of  a  school  site  council? 

Dr.  Riles.  Thank  you,  Congressman  Goodling.  I  would  like  to 
comment  on  the  school  site  council.  We  developed  this  because  we 
finally  came  to  the  conclusion  that  if  you  really  were  going  to 
make  changes  and  differences,  it  had  to  be  at  the  school  site.  You 
had  to  frame  it  in  a  way  where  those  people  at  the  school  site,  the 
parents,  the  teachers,  and  other  personnel,  could  tie  in  in  a  cooper- 
ative way,  rather  than  an  adversary  way,  to  work  to  improve  the 
school  situation  and  the  learning  situation  for  their  children.  It  has 
been  tough  to  do  it,  but  it  has  worked. 

Mr.  GooDUNG.  May  I  ask,  how  about  in  relationship  to  special 
education  and  the  handicapped,  where  we  have  had  complaint 
upon  complaint  upon  complaint.  We  have  had  many  complaints 
that  the  legislation  has  not  worked  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Parent 
involvement  has  made  it  very  difficult. 

Dr.  Riles.  In  our  State,  we  set  up  a  master  plan  for  special 
education  which  interfaces  with  Public  Law  94-142.  It  has  worked 
reasonably  well.  Our  problem  has  not  been  with  the  school  site.  It 
has  been  here  with  BEH  in  getting  our  plan  approved. 

We  set  up  a  due  process  procedure,  for  example,  for  complaints. 
We  require  that— on  the  placement  of  a  child— that  the  parents, 
the  specialist  and  the  teacher  must  agree,  for  example,  on  the 
placement  of  the  child.  If  either  party  disagrees,  it  goes  into  a  fair 
hearing  procedure.  That  fair  hearing  is  held,  and  it  finally  gets  to 
me.  I  make  a  determination  on  it. 

I  think  in  all  these  situations  there  must  be  procedures  provided 
for  people  to  determine  their  grievances.  But  if  the  school  site 
council  is  working  very  well,  you  settle  most  of  the  grievances 
before  they  become  grievances,  because  there  is  dialog  and  under- 
standing, and  a  working  together  on  the  situation. 

Mr.  GooDUNG.  Let  me  ask  one  other  question.  Some  of  our  staff, 
I  believe,  visited  numerous  districts  in  California,  and  one  of  the 
things  they  heard  constantly,  as  I  understand,  was  that  the  LEA's 
indicated  much  of  the  duplication  in  paperwork,  or  the  additional 
paperwork  was  coming  from  the  State.  The  State  programs  were 
slightly  different  than  ours  and  therefore  required  a  double  set  of 
paperwork,  et  cetera. 

In  this  legislation,  as  it  is  proposed,  can  you  see  the  load  being 
lightened  as  far  as  the  LEA  s  are  concerned? 

Dr.  Riles.  I  would  certainly  like  to  comment  on  that.  One  of  the 
roles  that  the  Department  of  Education  in  our  State  plays— and 
certainly  I  know  the  Office  of  Education  plays— is  that  the  people 
at  the  local  level  can  blame  someone  else,  and  then  we  at  the  State 
level  can  blame  Washington  for  the  situation. 

We  took  this  very  seriously,  and  we  went  out  into  the  districts 
and  brought  in  people  who  did  the  complaining.  We  said:  "This  is 
what  we  have  to  let  the  legislature  know,  the  finance  department 
know.  This  is  what  we  have  to  be  accountable  for.  What  do  you 
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suggest?  How  would  you  like  to  report,  so  that  we  can  be  account- 
able?" That  is  what  the  question  is. 

This  committee,  and  this  Congress,  and  the  administration  want 
to  know  how  the  money  is  spent.  How  else  do  you  do  that  unless 
you  have  a  way  to  report.  The  way  we  did  it  is: 

We  are  goiriK  to  come  up  with  three  forms.  One,  we  suggest  you  give  these 
answers.  Here  is  another  simplified  form,  and  you  don't  have  to  fill  in  any  blanks, 
you  tell  us  in  these  areas  what  you  are  doing  with  the  money.  Here  is  another  way 
you  do  It.  This  is  a  blank  piece  of  paper,  you  tell  us  how  to  do  it. 

We  found,  Mr.  Goodling,  that  most  of  the  paperwork  was  self- 
generated,  or  generated  at  the  district  level  by  people  who  were 
anticipating  what  our  people  might  ask  when  we  got  out  there.  So 
they  flooded  us  with  paperwork.  Having  said  that,  it  is  an  ongoing 
problem.  We  fight  it.  We  just  have  to  keep  on  fighting  it. 

If  you  will  permit  me,  I  would  like  to  mention  one  thing  that  I 
don  t  think  is  in  this  legislation,  which  I  think  is  very  important. 
That  is,  how  do  you  build  in  an  incentive  for  districts  or  for 
schools,  in  this  case,  to  perform  at  their  best. 

If  you  will  permit  me,  I  would  like  to  tell  you  that  because  I 
dont  see  this  anywhere  else.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  phase-in 
proposal.  I  understand  that  this  proposal—I  have  not  read  the  law, 
but  the  specifications  seem  to  indicate  that  you  are  not  going  to  try 
to  do  this  in  every  school,  and  maybe  you  don't  have  the  money  to 
do  it  in  all  the  schools.  If  you  did,  I  am  not  sure  out  of  my 
experience,  as  Mr.  Hawkins  was  saying,  that  you  should  go  full 
bloom  in  the  first  year. 

We  hit  upon  an  idea  where  you  took  the  school  where  most  of 
the  disadvantaged  youngsters  were.  These  were  the  first  to  go  into 
the  program.  When  they  got  their  plans  in,  and  approved,  and 
their  goals  were  set,  we  said  we  will  allow  the  district  to  bring  in 
other  schools,  providing  the  plans  are  met  in  the  schools  that  are 
already  in.  We  had  to  get  support  to  do  that  because  that  first  year 
there  were  some  schools  that  did  not  make  it. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  that  we  had  parents  and 
teachers  planning  in  the  other  schools  to  come  in,  and  when  their 
school  did  not  make  it,  those  schools  out  there  could  not  come  in. 
The  pressure,  then,  was  placed  upon  that  district  and  those  schools 
to  do  a  good  job;  that  is,  meet  their  goals;  otherwise  they  were 
preventing  other  schools  from  coming  in.  It  has  been  a  great  incen- 
tive. 

We  did  not  take  the  money  away  from  them,  but  we  just  simply 
said:  "You  cannot  expand  unless  the  schools  that  are  now  operat- 
ing operate  well." 

I  encourage  some  kind  of  incentive  for  effectiveness  because  oth- 
erwise, as  much  as  I  hate  to  say  it,  you  will  just  have  people  asking 
for  the  money.  As  I  was  suggesting  to  Congressman  Hawkins,  if 
you  succeed,  you  will  be  kicked  out  of  the  program,  and  that  is  a 
disincentive.  Our  people  are  professional,  but  if  you  say  to  them, 
**If  you  achieve  excellence  in  your  school,  then  you  will  no  longer 
be  eligible, '  I  am  afraid  many  people  will  feel  that  it  is  to  their 
advantage  moneywise  not  to  get  their  students  to  achieve  excel- 
lence. 

I  am  concerned  that  we  approach  the  problem  from  this  level, 
and  find  ways  to  do  it.  It  may  not  be  our  plan,  and  it  may  be  some 
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other,  but  just  to  hand  out  money  and  hope  that  something  will 
happen,  I  think,  is  part  of  the  frustration  that  Mr.  Hawkins  has. 

Mr.  GooDUNG.  I  am  going  to  have  to  ask  those  of  you  on  the 
panel  to  submit  a  couple  of  answers  in  writing.  There  may  be  some 
who  have  a  problem  with  the  maintenance-of-effort  part.  I  was 
thinking  of  California,  possibly,  with  proposition  13,  and  so  on. 
Some  of  you  may  want  to  respond  to  that. 

The  second  thing  I  would  like  you  to  respond  to  in  writing,  is: 
There  are  those  of  us  who  believe  that  for  the  distribution  of  the 
money  in  relationship  to  the  planning  part  we  do  not  need  this 
fancy  mecharjism  which  is  written  in  the  administration  proposal. 

For  planning  purposes  alone,  perhaps,  the  distribution  of  funds 
could  be  done  through  ESEA  title  I.  You  are  just  talking  about  the 
planning  and  not  the  implementation.  The  way  the  administration 
is  talking  about  getting  planning  money  out,  it  could  be  2  years 
until  you  ever  get  that  planning  money.  It  is  such  a  complicated 
mechanism.  So,  I  would  like  you  to  respond  to  that. 

Mr.  Frazier,  of  all  those  who  have  testified,  you  are  the  only 
person  that  I  know  of  who  has  raised  a  budget  concern.  We  appre- 
ciate your  bringing  it  to  our  attention,  too,  because  we  realize  that 
we  have  a  real  problem,  particularly  when  I  think  of  what  I  heard 
over  the  weekend  about  forthcoming  budget  cuts.  One  of  the  areas 
that  they  were  talking  about  cutting  tremendously  was  manpower 
training,  which  is  sort  of  contradictory  to  this  proposal,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Frazier,  you  talked  about  the  State  being  left  out  as  a 
partner.  Would  you  just  briefly  expand  on  what  you  had  in  mind? 

Mr.  Frazier.  My  concern,  in  talking  with  others  yesterday — I 
came  in  a  little  early  and  I  tried  to  get  further  background  on 
this — was  that  basically  there  was  some  uncertainty  in  those  who 
were  proposing  the  legislation  as  to  what  was  the  appropriate  role 
of  the  State.  Specifically,  I  see  most  States  trying  to  be  responsive 
to  their  citizens  by  long-range  planning — plans  for  the  1980*s  and 
1990*s.  Departments  of  local  affairs,  labor,  business,  and  others  are 
generating  the  needs  of  those  States,  projected  employment  needs, 
and  so  forth. 

The  Federal  Government  is  jumping  so  expensively  to  the  local 
level  and  to  the  prime  sponsors  to  develop  their  benchmarks  that 
we  have  that  middle  group  that  will  also  be  setting  priorities  and 
objectives,  and  that  the  Federal  legislation  will  not  include  or 
recognize  those  kinds  of  middle-level  objectives. 

So  I  would  like  to  see  some  way  that  the  local  prime  sponsors  in 
a  given  county  would  also  have  to  take  into  consideration  the 
broader  needs  of  regions  or  States  in  their  plans  for  training  people 
for  the  future.  Otherwise  it  could  become  a  very  parochial  act. 

Mr.  GoODUNG.  Two  other  things,  and  then  I  will  quit. 

Mr.  Wurzburg,  perhaps  you  would  respond  in  writing  because  I 
don*t  think  that  I  will  be  able  to  take  the  time,  or  to  piece  it  all 
together.  On  page  6.  I  wonder  if  you  could  detail  for  me  just  how 
we  would  improve  that  part. 

Mr.  Wurzburg.  Do  you  mean  institutional  collaboration? 

Mr.  GooDUNG.  Yes.  In  relationship  to  what  you  said  on  pages  3 
and  4,  I  was  wondering  how  we  could  improve  the  situation  in 
relationship  to  page  6. 
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Dr.  Smith,  your  statement  in  relationship  to  the  male  vocational 
education  graduate  sort  of  floored  me.  That  is  not  true  in  my  area 
because  of  the  close  working  relationship  between  the  prime  spon- 
sors and  between  labor  and  management,  and  so  on. 

I  thought  that  this  piece  of  legislation,  of  course,  was  geared 
toward  trying  to  eliminate  the  problem  that  you  say  you  found  in 
your  study,  when  you  said  that  the  male  vocational  education 
graduate  really  did  not  have  any  advantage  over  anyone  who  grad- 
uated from  any  other  kind  of  program. 

Do  you  see  in  this  legislation  a  possibility,  if  it  is  worked  out 
properly,  of  changing  those  statistics  that  you  were  reciting? 

Dr.  Smith.  As  I  said,  the  overall  results  of  the  national  averages 
are  very  discouraging.  It  is  not  to  say  that  it  is  not  working  in 
some  areas.  Some  elements  that  would  make  it  more  successful 
are,  indeed,  in  the  proposed  legislation.  In  particular  there  is  an 
element  that  would  encourage  vocational  education  planning  to  be 
done  in  conjunction  with  employers  in  the  community,  so  that 
before  a  program  is  established  that  there  be  some  assurance  that, 
indeed,  there  will  be  jobs  at  the  other  end.  I  think  that  that  is  very 
important. 

Mr.  GooDLiNG.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Kildee? 

Mr.  Kildee.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Dr.  Halverson,  in  your  testimony  you  mention  that  the  Presi- 
dent s  proposal  encourages  dropout  prevention  in  its  alternative 
education  models.  I  concur  with  you  on  that. 

Do  you  also  believe  that  alternative  education  can  play  a  role  in 
dropout  prevention;  that  is,  trying  to  spot  these  students,  and 
provide  alternative  programs  in  the  public  school  system? 

Dr.  Halverson.  Absolutely.  We  have  a  dozen  such  programs 
going  in  New  York  City.  It  seems  to  address  particularly  the  prob- 
lem that  children  have  with  very  large  institutions.  The  smaller, 
400  or  oOO  student  institution  seems  to  assist  a  great  many  stu- 
dents who  would  otherwise  drop  out. 

Mr.  Kildee.  If  you  have  any  particular  material  already  written 
up  on  those  alternative  type  programs,  could  you  supply  that  to  the 
committee? 

Dr.  Halverson.  We  will  do  that,  as  well  as  the  various  studies  ot 
dropouts  that  we  have. 

Mr.  Kildee.  I  would  appreciate  that  very  much. 

Mr.  Wurzburg,  would  you  care  to  comment  on  a  type  of  alterna- 
tive education  program  that  is  designed  to  reach  those  students 
who  perhaps  need  the  basic  skills  emphasized,  and/or  are  in  need 
of  some  affective  education  program? 

Mr.  Wurzburg.  I  should  warn  you  that  I  am  not  an  educator. 

Mr.  Kildee.  That  sometimes  help.  I  am  an  educator,  but  I  always 
believed  that  education  is  too  important  to  be  left  to  educators 
alone.  I  think  educators  play  an  important  role,  but  I  think  that  we 
need  everyone  involved. 

Mr.  Wurzburg.  My  sense,  after  looking  at  CETA  for  many  years, 
and  actually  working  in  a  local  program  for  a  few  years,  is  that 
there  might  be  some  ideas  on  how  we  can  establish  some  alterna- 
tive programs.  There  might  be  some  ideas  and  models  in  some  of 
the  community  based  organizations.  I  think  they  have  demonstrat- 
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ed  better  than  anyone  else  that  they  can  reach  these  youths  better 
than  the  schools. 

They  have  been  much  more  flexible,  and  I  suppose  that  that  is 
an  advantage  of  unsteady  funding  because  they  hire  staff  and  fire 
staff  from  year  to  year.  It  is  one  of  the  virtues  of  the  CETA  system. 
They  are  much  more  flexible  than  the  school  system.  I  think  some 
of  them  have  been  quite  effective  in  creating  and  fashioning  some 
alternative  programs. 

They  don't  have  the  emphasis  on  credentials  for  staff  that  the 
schools  have,  and  a  lot  of  them  are  steering  kids  toward  GED*s. 
There  it  is  not  particularly  important  what  the  qualifications  of 
the  staff  are.  What  is  important  is  whether  or  not  they  get  the 
GED. 

So  if  I  were  looking  for  some  models  on  alternative  programs 
that  teach  these  kids  who  have  not  been  successful  in  the  tradition- 
al setting,  and  who  have  not  found  enough  to  keep  them  in  the 
traditional  setting.  I  would  look  at  some  of  those  programs,  such  as 
OIC.  and  Urban  League. 

I  think  that  you  will  probably  have  to  do  it  on  a  very  ad  hoc 
basis,  but  I  think  there  are  models  there.  This  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons. I  think,  that  the  tie-in  between  the  manpower  community 
and  the  education  community  is  so  important,  because  while  the 
education  community  is  effective  by  and  large  in  serving  most  kids, 
it  is  that  15  percent  that  Dr.  Riles  was  talking  about  that  have  not 
been  served  very  effectively,  that  CETA  and  the  infrastructure  of 
community  based  organizations  that  CETA  has  formed  have  been 
working  with.  That  is  the  group  that  they  have  been  working  with, 
and  they  have  had  some  concentrated  experience  there. 

Mr.  KiLDEE.  Does  anyone  else  have  any  comments  on  the  role  of 
alternative  education  on  a  pre-drop-out  basis,  perhaps  stressing  the 
basic  skills  and  affective  education,  either  under  the  aegis  of  the 
public  school  system  or  another  agency? 

Mr.  Frazier.  If  I  could  comment  on  that.  I  think  that  any  survey 
would  show  that  one  of  the  most  dramatic  additions  in  the  second- 
ary arena  in  the  last  few  years  has  been  the  public  school  develop- 
ment of  alternative  programs  at  the  secondary  level. 

Many  of  the  larger  school  districts  have  set  up.  in  addition  to  the 
regular  high  school,  other  high  schools  that  operate  sometimes 
with  smoking  provisions  that  are  not  allowed  in  the  others,  a 
freedom  that  is  somehow  able  to  hold  that  student. 

I  think  that  we  have  gone  to  those  programs,  and  you  could  cite 
many  examples  around  the  country  where  the  public  school  system 
has  already  made  these  adjustments. 

There  was  a  second  point  that  I  was  going  to  make,  but  I  think 
that  I  will  stop  at  that.  You  would  not  have  to  go  to  community 
based  organizations  to  see  good  examples,  and  I  would  like  to 
provide  you  with  some  of  the  outstanding  ones  around  the  country. 

Mr.  KiLDEE.  If  you  could  do  that  for  the  committee,  and  if  you 
could  send  me  some  material.  I  have  introduced  a  bill  for  alterna- 
tive education  under  the  aegis  of  the  public  school  system.  While  I 
was  in  the  Michigan  Legislature  I  put  in  the  school  aid  bill  a 
section  48  which  did  just  what  you  described.  So  if  you  have  any 
material  on  that.  I  would  appreciate  it. 
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Mr.  Frazier.  A  lot  of  public  schools  have  looked  with  real  inter- 
est at  some  of  the  studies  that  came  out  of  the  Kansas  effort,  in 
one  of  their  large  cities  where  the  teacher  in  the  regular  high 
school  took  on,  as  a  personal  responsibility,  weekly  meetings  with 
three,  four,  or  five  potential  dropouts. 

One  of  the  most  effective  means  of  boosting  that  student,  holding 
that  student  in  the  school  was  the  commitment  that  the  regular 
teacher  made  in  the  regular  ^  hool  program  to  sit  down  and  meet 
with  that  child,  and  give  the  student  some  personal  rapport.  The 
dropout  rate  and  the  absenteeism  went  down  markedly  using  the 
existing  facilities  and  programs. 

Mr.  KiLDEE.  Dr.  Riles,  you  had  a  comment? 

Dr.  Riles.  I  would  only  comment  that  we  have,  in  California,  a 
widespread  program  and  a  lot  of  experience.  This  is  not  a  new 
program.  It  is  not  funded  with  Federal  money— it  is  what  we  call 
continuation  high  schools.  These  high  schools  have  been  set  up  for 
those  youngsters  who  just  simply,  for  one  reason  or  another,  do  not 
fit  into  the  program. 

It  is  not  a  program  for  failures.  It  is  a  program  for  youngsters 
that  just  do  not  find  themselves  able  to  function  in  the  structured 
situation  of  a  regular  high  school.  It  takes  a  special  kind  of  teacher 
for  that.  The  students  are  making  it  and  it  is  a  good  model.  Even 
here  it  does  not  do  everything.  In  other  words,  there  have  to  be 
alternatives  for  different  youngsters,  and  different  approaches. 

I  have  not  found  those  community-based  organizations  that  are 
doing  the  job.  I  am  going  to  try  to  find  someone  who  can  show  me 
those  where  I  can  visit,  because  if  they  can  do  the  job  I  would  like 
to  see  them  do  it.  I  want  the  job  done.  But  1  have  seen  a  lot  of 
money  wasted  in  our  State  by  dumping  this  problem  on  someone 
out  there,  without  any  help  and  without  any  guidance.  I  think  that 
it  has  to  be  a  team  approach. 

Mr.  Kildee.  The  program  that  we  had  in  Michigan  reflects  the 
attitude  of  your  programs  out  there.  Not  all  the  students  in  those 
alternative  education  programs  were  deficient  in  the  basic  skills. 
Sometimes  they  had  some  problems  with  themselves,  and  they 
were  unable  to  fit  in  the  rigid  system  that  they  found  in  the 
regular  high  school. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  w  *h  my  bill,  and  I  am  trying  to  prevail 
upon  the  White  House  to  look  at  this,  too,  is  to  have  some  projects, 
giving  a  great  deal  of  fiexibilitv. 

Under  section  48  in  Michigan,  the  program  in  Traverse  City, 
Mich.,  might  be  quite  differer  ^  t  han  a  program  in  Detroit  or  Flint, 
Mich.,  and  the  local  public  school  people  make  those  decisions  on 
how  they  can  form  that  program. 

Did  you  want  to  add  somethi^ff? 

Mr.  WURZBURG.  I  just  warn  d  to  add  one  thing  to  what  Mr. 
Frazier  said,  regarding  the  attention  that  school  teachers  give  and 
the  difference  that  makes.  CETA  is  funded  at  a  much  lower  level  of 
resources  than  the  schools,  but  one  of  the  advantages  that  CETA 
does  have  over  the  school  is  '  much  lower  ratio  of  students  or 
enrollees  to  cor  isf^lors  and  to  structors. 

To  the  extent  that  CETA  is  been  effective  in  reaching  those 
kids  that  need  special  link  that  that  is  a  large  part  of  it. 

They  do  need  that  extia  attention,  and  it  ought  to  be  a  part  of  an 
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alternative  program.  It  has  been  part  of  the  effective  alternative 
programs  I  have  seen. 

Mr.  KiLDEE.  Thank  you  very  much,  gentlemen. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Buchanan,  do  you  want  to  ask  any  ques- 
tions right  now? 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  thank 
the  panel,  and  ask  one  question.  I  will  read  the  statements  that  I 
missed,  because  I  was  in  and  out  of  the  room  with  another  respon- 
sibility. 

I  know  the  problems  that  California  has  had  with  proposition  13, 
and  other  proposals.  There  are  maintenance  of  effort  provisions  in 
this  legislation.  Will  that  give  you  a  problem? 

Dr.  Riles.  Probably  a  serious  problem,  depending  upon  whether 
or  not  what  we  call  *  Jaws-II"  passes  on  June  3.  I  hate  to  anticipate 
this,  and  I  am  going  to  do  everything  I  can  to  defeat  it,  and  hope 
that  we  don't  have  to  face  that. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  hope  not,  also,  but  I  think  that  it  is  the  sort  of 
thing  that  we  must  bear  in  mind  as  we  look  at  the  specifics  of  this 
legislation. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Let  me  thank  all  of  you.  I  will  not  prolong 
the  interrogation.  I  would  like  to  ask  several  questions,  but  we 
have  another  matter  that  we  have  to  discuss  with  the  minority. 

All  of  you  have  made  excellent  witnesses.  You  have  been  very 
helpful  to  us.  Dr.  Riles,  we  certainly  appreciate  your  coming,  and 
we  appreciate  all  the  other  witnesses  coming.  We  are  going  to  try 
to  work  this  bill  out  in  the  next  couple  of  weeks. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

The  subcommittee  will  stand  adjourned  until  9  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

[Whereupon,  at  11:45  a.m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned,  to  recon- 
vene at  9  a.m.,  Wednesday,  March  5,  1980.] 
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HEARINGS  ON  THE  PRESIDENT'S  YOUTH 
EDUCATION  AND  EMPLOYMENT  INITIATIVE 

H.R.  6711,  Youth  Act  of  1980 


WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  5,  1980 

House  of  Representatives, 
Subcommittee  on  Elementary,  Secondary, 

AND  Vocational  Education, 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  D,C. 
The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  8:40  a.m.,  in  room 
2175,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins  (chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 
Member  present:  Representative  Perkins. 
Also  present:  Representatives  Jeffords  and  Petri. 
Staff  present:  John  F.  Jennings,  counsel;  Nancy  Kober,  staff 
assistant;  and  Jennifer  Vance,  minority  senior  legislative  associate. 

Chairman  Perkins.  We  will  continue  our  hearings  this  morning 
on  the  President's  youth  initiative  program.  We  have  a  panel  of 
several  witnesses. 
[Text  of  H.R.  6711  follows:] 
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PH  CONGRESS    TT     n  4 

.s.™  H.R.6711 

extend  ihe  uuthorizution  of  youth  traininff  and  employment  projcnuns  and 
iinproyi'  nuch  pro^anis,  to  extend  the  autliorizatiou  of  the  private  sector 
initiative  proj^-am,  to  authorize  intensive  and  remedial  education  proprama 
for  youths,  and  for  other  purposes. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
March  5.  1980 

Mr.  Perkins  (for  himself.  Mr.  Goodling,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Buchan- 
an, Mr.  KiLDEB.  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Biaooi,  Mr.  Simon,  and  Mr.  Teyser) 
introduced  the  following?  bill;  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Kducation  and  Ubor 


A  BILL 

To  extend  the  authorization  of  youth  training  and  employment 
programs  and  improve  such  programs,  to  extend  the  author- 
ization of  the  private  sector  initiative  program,  to  authorize 
intensive  and  remedial  education  programs  for  youths,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  **Youth  Act  of  1980". 
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1  TITLK  I— YOUTH  TRAININO  AND  EMPLOYMENT 

2  PROGRAMS 

SHORT  TITLK 

4  Skc.  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the   Youth  Train- 

5  iiig  and  Employment  Act  of  1980". 

6  STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

7  Sec.  102.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title,  in  coordination 

8  with  the  Youth  Education  and  Training  Act  set  forth  in  title 

9  II  of  this  Act,  to  increase  the  future  employability  of  youths 

10  most  in  need  by  increasing  their  basic  educational  compe- 

11  tency  and  workplace  skills  through  a  carefully  structured 

12  combination  of  education,  training,  work  experience,  and  re- 

13  lated  services,  This  title  is  designed  to  help  achieve  these 

14  objectives  through  providing  the  optimum  mix  of  services  fo- 

15  cused  upon  disadvantaged  youths.  Additional  purposes  of  this 

16  title  include  improving  local  accountability  for  program  per- 

17  formance,  simplifying  reporting,  increasing  local  decision- 

18  making  on  the  mix  and  design  of  programs,  providing  extra 

19  resources  for  distressed  areas,  providing  incentives  for  pro- 

20  moting  special  purposes  of  national  concern,  improving 

21  access  by  youths  to  private  sector  employment,  assisting  in 

22  improving  staff  and  program  capacity  for  those  who  provide 

23  the  ser\iees,  and  providing  trustworthy  job  references  for 

24  participants. 
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1  APPROPRIATIONS  AUTHORIZATIONS 

2  Sec.  103.  (a)  Section  112(a)(4)(C)  of  the  Comprehensive 

3  Employment  and  Training  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

4  **(C)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 

5  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  fiscal  year  1981  and 

6  for  each  of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years  to  carry 

7  out  title  IV.". 

8  (b)  Section  112(a)(7)  of  the  Comprehensive  Employment 

9  and  Training  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 

10  following  new  subparagraph: 

11  "(C)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 

12  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  fiscal  years  1981 

13  and  1982  to  carry  out  title  VII.". 

14  REVISION  OF  TITLE  IV--A 

15  Sec.  104.  (a)  Section  1  of  the  Comprehensive  Employ- 

16  ment  and  Training  Act  is  amended  by  deleting  from  the  table 

17  of  contents  sections  401,  402,  and  sections  411-441  of  part 

18  A  of  title  IV,  and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  401,  8tatem(>nt  of  purpose. 

•'Sec.  402.  Participant  eligibility  for  title  IV  pro^am.s. 

"PART  A-YOrTH  TRAININ(;  AND  EMPLOYMENT  PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  405.  Conjfres.sional  findings  and  statement  of  purpos*-. 
"Sec.  40i>.  Funds  available  for  each  subpart. 

"Subpart  1- -Basic  IVograms 

"Sec.  +11.  Allocation  of  funds. 

"S«T.  412.  Prime  Rponoor  basic  program«i 

"Sec.  4 IS.  Equal  chance  .supplement;;. 

"Sec,  414.  Prime  sponsor  youth  plans. 

"Sec.  4I.=).  Review  of  youth  plans  by  Sccrciary. 
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"Sec.  416.  Benchmarks  and  performance  standards. 

"Sec,  417.  Youth  opportunity  councils. 

"Sec.  418.  Oovenior's  special  sUtewide  youth  senices. 

"Subpart  2 — Incentive  Grants 

"Sec.  421.  Division  of  funds. 

"Sec.  422.  Special  purpo.«e  incentive  grants. 

"Sec.  423.  Education  cooperation  incentive  grants. 

"Subpart  3 — Secretary's  Discretionary  Programs 

"Sec.  431.  Developmental  and  demonstration  programs. 
"Sec.  432.  Consultation  by  the  Secretary. 

"Sec.  43:).  Training,  technical  assistance,  and  knowledge  development  and  dissemi- 
nation. 

"Subpart  4— General  Provisions 

"Sec.  441.  Allowances." 

1  (b)  Section  1  of  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 

2  Training  Act  is  further  amended  by  deleting  from  the  table  of 

3  contents  sections  444-447  of  part  A  of  title  IV  and  substitut- 

4  ing  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Se»'.  444.  Special  provisions. 

"See.  445.  Academic  credit. 

"Sec.  44tj.  Rclution  to  other  provisions." 

5  (c)  Sections  401,  402,  and  411-439  of  part  A  of  title  IV 

6  of  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act  are 

7  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

8  ^'statement  of  purpose 

9  **Sec.  401.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  provide 

10  training  and  employment  programs  for  eligible  youths  to 

11  assist  them  in  obtaining  job  opportunities  and  to  improve 

12  their  opportunities  for  future  employment  and  increased 

13  earnings. 
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1         ^'participant  eligibility  for  title  IV  PROGRAMS 


3  A,  a  youth  must  be  16  to  21  years  of  age  (inclusive),  and 

4  have  a  family  income  at  or  below  85  percent  of  the  lower 

5  living  standard  income  level,  except  that  (A)  10  percent  of 

6  each  recipient's  funds  may  be  used  for  youths  age  16  to  21 

7  (in**'^Hive)  who  do  not  meet  such  income  requirement  but 

8  who  otherwise  demonstrate  the  need  for  such  services,  and 

9  (B)  youths  shall  be  eligible  who  are  age  16  to  21  (inclusive) 

10  and  (i)  who  are  economically  disadvantaged  as  defined  in  sec- 

11  tion  3(8)  of  this  Act,  or  (ii)  in  accordance  with  standards  pre- 

12  scribed  by  the  Secretary,  who  are  handicapped  individuals, 

13  youths  under  the  supervision  or  jurisdiction  of  the  juvenile  or 

14  criminal  justice  system,  pregnant  teenagers  or  teenage  moth- 

15  ers,  or  youths  attending  target  schools  under  the  basic  skills 

16  program  under  the  Youth  Education  and  Training  Act. 

17  **(2)  Youths  otherwise  eligible  under  paragraph  (1)  of 

18  this  subsection  but  who  are  age  14  and  15  (inclusive)  may 

19  receive  counseling,  occupational  information,  and  other  tran- 

20  sition  services  either  on  an  individual  or  group  basis. 

21  "(b)  The  Secretary  shall  issue  regulations  which,  as  a 

22  condition  of  participation  in  programs  under  part  A,  shall  re- 

23  quire  (1)  a  specific  period  of  joblessness,  during  which  a 

24  youth  must  not  have  been  employed  prior  to  application  for 

25  the  program,  or  (2)  a  specific  initial  period  which  sli  II  be 
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1  unstipcnded,  during  which  a  participating  yonth  may  receive 

2  only  counseling,  occupational  information,  career  assessment, 

3  job  referrals,  and  other  transitional  services. 

4  "(e)  The  Secretary  shall,  by  regulation,  assure  that  pro- 

5  grams  under  part  A  will  give  priority  to  youths  who  arc  ex- 

6  pericncing  the  most  severe  handicaps  in  obtaining  einploy- 

7  ment,  such  as  to  those  who  lack  a  high  school  diploma  or 

8  other  credentials,  those  who  require  substantial  basic  and  re- 

9  medial  skill  development,  those  out-of-school  youths  who 

10  have  been  jobless  for  a  lon^  period  of  lime,  those  who  lack 

1 1  equal  opportunity  due  to  sex,  ethnic  group,  or  handicap, 

12  those  who  are  veterans  of  military  service  who  are  facing 

13  problems  of  readjustment  to  the  civilian  labor  market,  those 

14  who  are  under  the  supervision  or  jurisdiction  of  the  juvenile 

15  or  criminal  justice  system,  those  who  are  handicapped  indi- 
IB  viduals,  those  who  have  dependents,  or  those  who  have 

17  otherwise  demonstrated  special  need,  as  determined  by 

18  the  Secretary. 

19  **(d)  To  be  eligible  for  summer  youth  employment  pro- 

20  grams  under  part  C,  a  youth  must  meet  the  eligibility  re- 

21  quirements  in  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 

22  except  that  otherwise  eligible  youths  who  are  age  14  and  15 

23  (inclusive)  may  participate  if  the  program  includes  an  educa- 

24  tional  component. 
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1  *Tart  a — Youth  Training  ani>  Kmployment 
-  Programs 

3  **conorkssional  findings  and  statement  of  purp08k 

4  **Sec.  405.  (a)  Congress  finds  and  declares  that: 

5  Youth  unemployment  accounts  for  a  major 

6  share  of  aggregate  unemployment  and  is  a  problem  of 
T  increasing  concern. 

8  **(2)  Youth  unemployment  problems  are  all  the 

9  more  critical  because  they  are  inequitably  distributed 

10  among  ethnic  groups  and  economic  levels. 

11  **(3)  The  hardship  related  to  youth  joblessness  is 

12  significant. 

13  **(4)  Joblessness  among  youths  has  significant 

14  social  costs  and  consequences. 

15  **(5)  Intensive  remedial  employment,  training,  em- 

16  ployment-related  services^  and  supportive  services,  de- 

17  signed  to  lead  to  career  entrj*.  provide  social  benefits 

18  by  enabling  youths  thereafter  to  apply  their  skills 

19  throughout  their  careers. 

20  *'(6)  Occupational  stereotypes  based  on  ethnic 

21  group  or  sex  can  best  be  counteracted  before  career- 

22  limiting  patterns  are  set. 

23  "(7)  Efforts  to  effectively  prepare  disadvantaged 

24  youths  for  unsubsidized  employment  in  the  private 

25  sector  must  be  correlated  with  the  needs  and  require- 
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1  merits  of  private  employers,  who  must  be  recognized  as 

2  partners  in  the  planning  and  implementation  of  youth 

3  training  and  employment  programs. 

4  **(b)  Congress  further  finds  and  declares  that  the  prob- 

5  lem  of  youth  joblessness  should  be  addressed  not  only  with  a 
G  view  toward  addressing  the  immediate  employment  problems, 

7  but  more  particularly  in  a  developmental  framework  with  a 

8  view  toward  moving  jobless  youths  step-by-step  into  long- 

9  term  productive  careers  in  the  public  and  private  sectors  of 

10  the  economy.  Accordingly,  training  and  employment  pro- 

1 1  grams  for  youths  should  be  designed  in  a  manner  which  par- 
It?  allels  the  natural  development  of  youths  as  they  progress 
l.'i  toward  the  adult  world  of  work. 

14  **(e)  It  is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  provide 

If)  support  for  youth  training  and  employment  programs,  along 

It)  with  ancillary  employment-related  services  and  supportive 

17  services,  which — 

IH  will  develop  the  skills  and  competencies  of 

19  youths  to  enable  them  to  obtain  unsubsidized  employ- 

20  ment  through  a  sequence  of  activities  that  (A)  provide 

21  intensive  remedial  education  and  basic  skills  training 

22  needed  for  entry  into  the  world  of  work;  (B)  develop 

23  the  skills  and  ability  to  perform  competently  in  entry 

24  level  work;  (C)  provide  an  awareness  of,  and  introduc- 

25  tion  to,  the  world  of  work;  and  (D)  provide  the  ad- 
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1  vanced   skills,   training,   and  job   search  assistance 

2  needed  by  older  youths  seeking  career  employment; 

3  *'(2)  provide  for  assessment  of  each  youth  to  de- 

4  termine  his  or  her  need  for  employability  development; 

5  for  employment  and  other  services  to  be  afforded  to 

6  such  youths  in  accordance  with  such  assessed  needs; 

7  and  for  employment-related  competencies  gained  by 

8  such  youths  to  be  documented  and  recognized  in  ac- 

9  cordance  with  standards  developed  in  the  community; 

10  **(3)  provide  for  performance  standards  for  prime 

1 1  sponsors  and  service  deliverers,  and  benchmarks  for 

12  youth  participants; 

13  "(4)  provide  for  extensive  coordination  and  coop- 

14  eration  in  the  planning  and  operation  of  the  programs 

15  with  local  educational  agencies,  especially  with  respect 

16  to  activities  on  behalf  of  in-school  youths,  and  for  the 

17  involvement  of  the  business  community,  labor  organiza- 

18  lions,  and  community-based  organizations;  and 

19  *'(5)  assure  to  youths  freedom  from  the  limitations 

20  of  occupational  stereotypes  based  on  sex,  ethnic  group, 

21  or  handicap. 

22  **FUNDS  AVAILABLE  FOR  EACH  SUBPART 

23  **Sec.  406.  (a)  P>om  the  sums  available  for  this  part. 


24  the  Secretary  shall  make  available — 
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1  **(1)  not  less  than  68  percent  thereof  for  purposes 

2  of  subpart  1  of  this  part;  and 

3  **(2)  not  less  than  22  percent  thereof  for  incentive 

4  grants  under  subpart  2  of  this  part. 

5  **(b)  Not  more  than  the  lower  of  10  percent  of  the  funds 

6  available  for  this  part,  or  $150,000,0(n),  shall  be  available  for 

7  Secretary's  discretionarj'  programs  under  subpart  3. 

8  ''Subpart  1 — Basic  Programs 

9  ''allocation  of  funds 

10  **Sec.  411.  (a)  From  the  amounts  made  available  pursu- 

1 1  ant  to  section  406(a)(1)  for  each  fiscal  year — 

12  **(1)  not  less  than  5  percent  of  the  sums  available 

13  for  this  part  shall  be  made  available  to  Governors  for 

14  special  statewide  youth  services,  to  be  allocated  among 

15  the  States  in  accordance  with  the  factors  set  forth  in 

16  subsection  (c)  of  this  section; 

17  '*(2)  not  less  than  2  percent  of  the  sums  available 

18  for  this  part  shall  be  made  available  for  youth  training 

19  and  employment  programs  operated  by  Native  Ameri- 

20  can  sponsors  qualified  under  section  302(c)(1),  in  ac- 

21  cordance  with  regulations  which  the  Secretary  shall 

22  prescribe;  and 

23  **(3)  not  less  than  2  percent  of  the  sums  available 

24  for  this  part  shall  be  made  available  for  training  and 

25  employment  programs  operated  by  sponsors  qualified 
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1  under  section  303  for  youths  in  migrant  and  seasonal 

2  farmworker  families,  in  accordance  with  regulations 

3  which  the  Secretary'  shall  prescribe. 

4  **(b)  The  remaining  amounts  available  pursuant  to  sec- 

5  tion  406(a)(1)  for  each  fiscal  year,  which  shall  be  not  less 

6  than  59  percent  of  the  sums  available  for  this  part,  shall  be 

7  made  available  to  prime  sponsors  for  youth  training  and  em- 

8  ployment  programs  under  this  subpart,  as  follows: 

9  "(1)  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  sums  available 

10  for  this  part  shall  be  allocated  in  the  aggregate  for 

1 1  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  American  Samoa,  the 

12  Northern  Marianas,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 

13  cific  Islands,  in  accordance  with  regulations  which  the 

14  Secretary  shall  prescribe; 

15  **(2)  the  remaining  amounts  shall  be  allocated 

16  among  States  so  that  (A)  three-fourths  of  such  remain- 

17  ing  amounts  shall  be  allocated  as  determined  in  accord- 

18  ance  with  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  and  (B)  one- 

19  fourth  thereof  shall  be  allocated  as  determined  in  ac- 

20  cordance  with  subsection  (d)  of  this  section. 

21  **(c)(l)  Amounts  to  be  allocated  in  accordance  with  this 

22  subsection  shall  be  allocated  among  States  in  such  manner 

23  that— 

24  **(A)  37.5  percent  thereof  shall  be  allocated  in  ac- 

25  cordance  with  the  relative  number  of  unemployed  per- 
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1  sons  within  each  State  as  compared  to  the  total 

2  number  of  unemployed  persons  in  all  States; 

3  "(B)  :M.5  percent  thereof  shall  be  allocated  in  ac- 

4  cordance  with  the  relative  number  of  unemployed  per- 

5  sons  residing  in  areas  of  substantial  unemployment  (as 

6  defined  in  section  3(2))  within  each  State  as  compared 

7  to  the  total  number  of  unemployed  persons  residing  in 

8  all  such  areas  in  all  States;  and 

9  "(C)  25  percent  thereof  shall  be  allocated  in  ac- 

10  cordance  with  the  relative  number  of  persons  in  fami- 

1 1  lies  with  an  annual  income  below  the  low-income  level 

12  (as  defined  in  section  3(16))  within  each  State  as  com- 

13  pared  to  the  total  number  of  such  persons  in  all  States. 

14  "(2)  Such  amounts  as  are  required  pursuant  to  subsec- 

15  tion  (b)  of  this  section  to  be  allocated  among  States  in  accord- 

16  ance  with  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  further 

17  allocated  by  the  Secretary  among  prime  sponsor  areas  within 

18  each  State  based  upon  the  factors  set  forth  in  paragraph  (1). 

19  "(d)  Amounts  required  by  subsection  (b)(2)(B)  of  this 

20  section  to  be  allocated  under  this  subsection  shall  be  allo- 

21  cated  as  follows: 

22  "(1)  Puerto  Rico,  and  each  prime  sponsor  area 

23  within  Puerto  Rico,  shall  receive  such  share  of  such 

24  amounts  as  is  equivalent  to  the  comparable  share  of  al- 

25  locations  under  subsection  (c). 
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1  **(2)  The  remaining  amounts  shall  be  allocated 

2  among  other  States,  and  among  prime  sponsor  areas 

3  within  each  such  State,  in  the  following  manner: 

4  "(A)  50  percent  thereof  shall  be  allocated 

5  among  States,  and  prime  sponsor  areas  within 

6  each  State,  on  the  basis  of  the  relative  excess 

7  number  of  unemployed  individuals  in  each  prime 

8  sponsor  area  as  compared  to  the  total  excess 

9  number  of  unemployed  individuals  in  all  such 

10  prime  sponsor  areas.  For  purposes  of  this  subpar- 

11  agraph,  the  term  'excess  number  of  unemployed 

12  individuals*  means  the  number  of  unemployed  in- 

13  dividuals  in  excess  of  the  ratio  which  the  total 

14  number  of  unemployed  individuals  in  all  States 

15  bears  to  the  total  number  of  individuals  in  the 

16  civilian  labor  force  of  all  States.  For  purposes  of 

17  this  subparagraph,  the  number  of  unemployed  in- 

18  dividuals  for  States  may  be  determined  on  the 

19  .  basis  of  the  number  of  unemployed  youths  when 

20  satisfactory  data  are  available  on  a  three-year 

21  basis, 

22  "(B)  50  percent  thereof  shall  be  allocated 

23  among  States,  and  among  prime  sponsor  areas 

24  within  each  State,  on  the  basis  of  the  relative 

25  excess  number  of  low-income  youths  in  each 
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1  prime  sponsor  area  as  compared  to  the  total 

2  excess  number  of  low-income  youths  in  all  such 

3  prime  sponsor  areas.  For  purposes  of  this  subpar- 

4  agraph,   the  term   *low-income  youths'  means 

5  youths  with  family  incomes  at  or  below  70  per- 

6  cent  of  the  lower  living  standard  income  level  (as 

7  determined  by  the   Secretary);   and   the  term 

8  *excess  number  of  low-income  youths'  means  the 

9  number  of  low-income  youths  in  excess  of  the 

10  ratio   which  the   total   number  of  low-income 

11  youths  in  all  States  bears  to  the  total  number  of 

12  youths  in  the  population  of  all  States.  For  pur- 

13  poses  of  this  subparagraph,  the  number  of  low- 

14  income  youths  may  be  determined  on  the  basis  of 

15  the  number  of  individuals  in  low-income  families, 

16  except  that  the  number  of  low-income  youths  may 

17  be  used  where  satisfactory  data  are  available. 

18  **(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term 

19  'youths'  means  individuals  who  are  age  16  to  24  (in- 

20  elusive),  and  the  term  'States'  means  the  fifty  States 

21  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

22  "prime  sponsor  basic  programs 

23  '*Seo.  412.  (a)  Prime  sponsors  shall  provide  employ- 


24  ment  opportunities,  appropriate  training,  and  employment 
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1  related  and  supportive  services  for  eli^ble  youths,  including 

2  but  not  limited  to  the  followng: 

3  PreemplojTnent  assistance  shall  be  provided 

4  for  youths  who  lack  world-of-work  skills  needed  to  find 

5  or  successfully  hold  a  job  or  to  make  career  decisions. 

6  Such  assistance  may  include  occupational  testing  and 

7  counseling,  occupational  exploration,  job  search  and  job 

8  referral  assistance,  and  instruction  in  the  demands  of 

9  the  workplace.  Such  assistance  shall  be  designed  to 

10  better  prepare  youths  for  entry  into  the  labor  market, 

11  and  for  the  transition  from  school  to  work,  in  order  to 

12  reduce  the  period  of  and  increase  the  success  of  initial 

13  job  search,  to  improve  performance  in  entry  jobs,  and 

14  to  improve  career  awareness  and  choice. 

15  ''(2)  Productive  basic  work  experience  shall  be 

16  provided  for  youths  with  limited  job  experience  and  op- 

17  tions.  Such  opportunities  shall  be  provided  through  in- 

18  school  and  summer  work  experience  for  students,  and 

19  fulUtime  work  experience  for  dropouts.  Work  experi- 

20  ence  shall  be  closely  linked  to  education,  and  shall  be 

21  designed  to  develop  basic  experience  in  holding,  and 

22  performing  on,  a  job.  Such  opportunities  shall  empha- 

23  size  close  supervision  and  productive  output  in  order  to 

24  contribute  measurably  to  society  through  community 

25  service  and  improvement. 
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**(3)  Remedial  education  and  training  opportuni- 
ties shall  be  provided  and  shall  be  designed  principally 
for  older  out-of-school  youths  who  lack  occupational 
skills  or  educational  competencies  to  compete  in  the 
adult  labor  market,  and  who  demonstrate  the  maturity 
and  understanding  to  successfully  complete  such  activi- 
ties. Such  opportunities  may  be  provided  through  resi- 
dential and  nonresidential  vocational  training  and  basic 
education  activities.  Remedial  services  may  include 
such  activities  as  literacy  training  and  bilingual  train- 
ing to  overcome  language  barriers  to  employment, 
shall  be  of  sufficient  duration  to  assure  substantive  oc- 
cupational skill  or  educational  competency  acquisition, 
and  shall  be  linked  directly  to  the  labor  market  to 
assure  subsequent  application  of  acquired  skills  and 
educational  competencies.  Remedial  services  shall  be 
designed  to  prepare  such  youths  to  enter  the  first  step 
of  career  ladders  from  which  they  might  otherwise  be 
excluded. 

**(4)  Career  ladder  work  opportunities  shall  be 
provided  to  older  youths  leading  to  adult  career  oppor- 
tunities. Such  work  shall  be  provided  primarily  in  on- 
the-job  training  in  the  private  sector,  and  shall  be  in 
jobs  which  foster  transferable  skills  and  emphasize 
movement  into  permanent  employment.  Such  work 
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1  shall  be  structured  to  maximize  job-related  training, 

2  and  shall  be  designed  to  provide  youths,  who  have 

3  completed  basic  work  experience  and  remedial  activi- 

4  ties,  with  specific  occupational  competencies  and  access 

5  to  productive  adult  job  opportunities. 

6  "(b)  Work  experience  opportunities  as  described  in  this 

7  section  may  include  but  are  not  limited  to  the  following: 

8  youth  conservation  projects,  such  as  park  es- 

9  tablishment  and  upgrading;  environmental  quality  con- 

10  trol,  including  integrated  pest  management  activities; 

11  preservation  of  historic  sites;  maintenance  of  visitor 

12  facilities;  and  conservation,  maintenance,  and  restora- 

13  tion  of  natural  resources  on  publicly  held  lands; 

14  **(2)  youth  community  improvement  projects,  such 

15  as  neighborhood  revitalization;  neighborhood  transpor- 

16  tation  services;  rehabilitation  or. improvement  of  public 

17  facilities;  weatherization  and  basic  repairs  to  homes  oc- 

18  cupied  by  low-income  families;  energy  conservation  ac- 

19  tivities,  including  application  of  solar  energy  techniques 

20  (especially  those  using  materials  available  without  cost 

21  to  the  program);  and  removal  of  architectural  barriers 

22  to  access  to  public  facilities  by  handicapped  persons; 

23  "(3)  community  betterment  activities,  such  as 

24  work  in  education,  health  care,  and  crime  prevention 

25  and  control;  and 

6n 
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1  **(4)  innovative  cooperative  education  programs 

2  for  youths  in  secondary  and  postsecondary  schools  de- 

3  signed  to  coordinate  education  programs  with  work  in 

4  the  private  sector. 

5  **(c)  Training  activities  may  include,  but  are  not  limited 

6  to,  the  following: 

7  "(1)  classroom  training  and  remedial  education; 

8  **(2)  institutional  skills  training; 

9  "(3)  on-the-job  training;  and 

10  **(4)  assistance  in  attaining  certificates  of  high 

1 1  school  equivalency. 

12  **(d)  Supportive  services  and  employment-related  serv- 

13  ices  as  described  in  this  section  may  include,  but  are  not 

14  limited  to,  the  following: 

15  outreach,  assessment,  and  orientation; 

16  "(2)  counseling,  including  occupational  information 

17  and  career  counseling  free  of  occupational  sex  stereo- 

18  typing  based  on  sex,  ethnic  group,  or  handicap,  and  in- 

19  eluding  information  on  nontraditional  jobs; 

20  "(3)  career  guidance  activities  promoting  transi- 

21  tion  from  education  and  training  to  work; 

22  **(4)  provision  of  information  concerning  the  labor 

23  market,  and  occupational,  educational,  and  training 

24  information; 
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'*(5)  services  to  help  youths  obtain  and  retain 
employment; 

'*(6)  supportive  services  (as  defined  in  paragraph 
26  of  section  3  of  this  Act),  such  as  child  care  and 
transportation  assistance; 

**(7)  job  sampling,  including  occupational  explora- 
tion in  the  public  and  private  sectors; 

'*(8)  job  restructuring,  including  assistance  to  em- 
ployers in  developing  job  ladders  or  new  job  opportuni- 
ties for  youths; 

•^9)  community-based  central  intake  and  informa- 
tion ser\'ices  for  youths; 

''(10)  job  development,  job  referral  and  placement 
assistance  to  secure  unsubsidized  employment  opportu- 
nities for  youths,  and  referral  to  employability  develop- 
ment programs;  and 

programs  and  services  to  overcome  stereo- 
typing based  on  sex,  ethnic  group,  or  handicap,  with 
respect  to  job  development,  referral,  and  placement. 
'*(d)  Funds  available  for  purposes  of  this  subpart  may  be 
subject  to  the  following  conditions: 

such  funds  shall  be  used  for  training  and  em- 
ployment activities,  but  may  not  be  used  for  standard 
courses  of  instruction  in  the  secondary  schools  of  any 
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1  local  educational  agency  which  would  otherwise  be 

2  provided; 

3  **(2)  such  funds  may  support  programs  operated 

4  through  sen'ice  deliveries  other  than  local  educational 

5  agencies,  such  as  through  community-based  organiza- 

6  tions  and  other  nonprofit  organizations,  and  through  al- 

7  ternative  arrangements,  which  may  include  classroom 

8  training  leading  toward  a  high  school  equivalency 

9  certificate; 

10  **(3)  such  funds  may  be  used  for  adult  basic  edu- 

11  cation  programs  or  programs  carried  out  through  post- 
12  secondary  institutions,  but  no  such  program  shall  lead 

13  toward  a  postsecondary  degree  except  where  the  Sec- 

14  retary  may  otherwise  provide; 

15  **(4)  the  prime  sponsor  shall  provide  assurances 

16  that  there  will  be  an  adequate  number  of  supervisory 

17  personnel  on  each  work  project  and  that  supervisory 

18  personnel  are  adequately  trained  in  skills  needed  to 

19  carry  out  the  project  and  can  instruct  participating  eli- 

20  gible  youths  in  skills  needed  to  carry  out  the  project; 

21  **(5)  the  prime  sponsor  may  make  reasonable  pay- 

22  ment  for  the  acquisition  or  rental  of  such  space,  sup- 

23  plies,  materials,  and  equipment  as  determined  to  be 

24  necessary   in   accordance   with   regulations   of  the 

25  Secretary, 

o 
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1  "(e)  Prime  sponsors  serving  areas  which  include  target 

2  schools  funded  under  the  Youth  Education  and  Training  Act 

3  shall  make  adt    late  part-time  work  experience  opportunities 

4  Available  for  youths  in  such  schools  in  conjunction  with  pro- 
r  grams  under  that  Act,  pursuant  to  an  agreement  with  the 

6  loval  educational  agency  and  in  accordance  with  regulations 

7  issued  b    the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  consultation  with  the 

8  Secretary  of  Education. 

9  "equal  chance  supplements 

10  "Sec.  413.  Prime  sponsors  receiving  equal  chance  sup- 

11  plemental  allocations  in  accordance  with  section  411(b)(2)(B) 

12  shall  primarily  use  such  funds  to  serve  youths  residing  in 

13  communities  and  neighborhoods  which  have  particularly 

14  severe  economic  and  social  problems  which  generate  multiple 

15  obstacles  to  the  employment  and  employability  development 

16  of  such  youths,  so  as  to  help  providis  such  youths  an  equal 

17  chance  in  developing  the  snme  long-term  employment  poten- 

18  tial  as  less  disadvantaged  youths.  Such  communities  and 

19  neighborhoods  shall  be  designated  by  prime  sponsors  on  the 

20  basis  of  such  factors  as  poverty,  school  dropout  rates,  lack  of 

21  emploNTnent  opportunities,  and  other  relevant  factors. 

22  "PRlI  .fc:  SPONSOR  YOUTH  PLANS 

23  "Sec.  414.  The  Secretary  shall  provide  financial  assist- 

24  ance  under  this  part  only  to  a  prime  sponsor  submitting  a 

25  youth  plan,  as  part  of  its  comprehensive  plan  under  section 

6.i7 
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1  103,  which  sets  forth  satisfactory  provisions  meeting  the  fol- 

2  lowing  conditions: 

3  The  skills  and  competencies  of  youths  de- 

4  signed  to  enable  them  to  obtain  unsubsidized  employ- 

5  ment  shall  be  developed  through  a  sequence  of  activi- 

6  ties  that  (A)  provide  intensive  remedial  education  and 

7  basic  skills  training  needed  for  entry  into  the  world  of 

8  work;  (B)  develop  the  skills  and  ability  to  perform  de- 

9  pendably  in  entry  level  work:  (C)  provide  an  awareness 

10  of  and  introduction  to  the  world  of  work;  and  (D)  pro- 

11  vide  advanced  skills  training  and  job  search  assistance 

12  needed  by  older  youths  seeking  emplo}Tnent. 

13  "(2)  Each  youth  shall  be  individually  assessed 

14  in  planning  his  or  her  employability  development. 

15  Training  and  employment  and  other  services  shall  be 

16  afforded  to  such  youths  in  accordance  with  such  as- 

17  sessed  needs.  An  employability  development  plan  shall 

18  be  developed  for  each  participating  youth  cooperatively 

19  between  the  youth  and  the  program  personnel,  and,  to 

20  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  in  coordination  with 

21  school  personnel.  The  employability  development  plan 

22  shall  set  forth  for  each  participating  youth  a  program 

23  of  assistance  over  specific  j^iriods  of  time  throughout 

24  the  period  of  the  youth's  participation,  such  as  remedi- 

25  al  education,  work  experience,  employment-related  and 
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supportive  services^  and  career  development,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  youth's  particular  needs,  and  shall  spec- 
ify performance  requirements  for  the  youth  and  the  ex- 
pected outcomes. 

**(3)  An  individual  achievement  record  shall  be  es- 
tablished and  maintained  for  each  participating  youth 
as  a  continuing  record  to  document  the  needs  and  com- 
petencies, including  skills,  education,  employment,  and 
training  obtained  by  each  youth.  Such  record  shall  be 
maintained  and  periodically  updated  during  the  entire 
period  of  the  youth's  participation  in  the  program,  and 
shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  be  coordinated 
with  any  school  attended  by  the  youth.  Such  record 
shall  be  confidential  and  information  therein  shall  be 
available  only  to  persons  who  require  it  as  part  of  their 
responsibilities  in  operating,  administering,  or  evaluat- 
ing programs  under  this  part,  except  that  such  infor- 
mation may  be  shared  with  employers,  educators,  and 
others  upon  the  specific  authorization  of  the  par- 
ticipant. 

**(4)  Basic  programs  assisted  under  this  subpart 
shall  emphasize  efforts  for  out-of-school  youth,  and 
programs  for  such  youths  shall  include  basic  education 
and  basic  skills  developed  cooperatively  with  the  local 
educational  agency. 
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1  "(5)  Descriptions  shall  be  provided  of  the  eligible 

2  youth  population  by  sex  and  ethnic  group,  and  of  the 

3  proposed  level  of  activities  for  participants  from  these 

4  significant  segments  of  the  eligible  population. 

5  ''(6)  Programs  assisted  under  this  part  shall,  to 

6  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  coordinate  services  with 

7  other  youth  programs  and  similar  services  offered  by 

8  local  educational  agencies,  postsecondary  institutions. 

9  the  State  employment  service,  private  industry-  coun- 

10  cils.  agencies  assisting  youths  who  are  under  the 

11  supervision  or  jurisdiction  of  the  juvenile  or  criminal 

12  justice  system,  the  apprenticeship  system,  community- 

13  based  organizations,  businesses  and  labor  organiza- 

14  tions,  and  other  agencies,  and  with  activities  conducted 

15  under  the  Ycuta  Education  and  Training  Act,  Career 

16  Education  Incentive  Act,  Vocational  Education  Act, 

17  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act.  and  the 

18  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act. 

19  '*(7)  The  youth  plan,  including  the  youth  compo- 

20  nents  of  the  long-term  master  plan  and  the  annual 

21  plans,  shall  be  developed  with  the  assistiince  of,  and 

22  reviewed  by,  the  youth  opportunity  council,  and  shall 

23  be  reviewed  by  the  prime  sponsor's  planning  council. 

24  *'(8)  Such  youth  plan  shall  be  developed  in  consul- 

25  tation  with,  and  reviewed  by,  the  private  industry 
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1  council  to  assure  that  training  and  employment  pro- 

2  grams  are  designed  to  lead  to  regular  employment. 

3  **(9)  Appropriate  steps  shall  be  undertaken  to  de- 

4  velop  new  job  classifications,  new  occupations,  and  re- 

5  structured  jobs  for  youths. 

6  **(10)  Adequate  provisions  shall  be  set  forth  to 

7  assure  that,  in  order  to  participate  in  a  youth  training 

8  and  employment  program,  school-age  youths  shall  be 

9  required  to  participate  in  a  suitable  educational  or 

10  .  basic  skills  program  or  component,  including  where  ap- 

11  propriate  an  educational  program  leading  to  a  high 

12  school  equivalency  degree. 

13  "(11)  Efforts  shall  be  undertaken  to  overcome  sex 

14  stereotyping  and  to  develop  careers  in  nontraditional 

15  occupations. 

16  **REV1EW  OF  YOUTH  PLANS  BY  SECRETARY 

17  "Sec.  415.  The  provisions  of  sections  102,  104,  and 

18  107  shall  apply  to  all  youth  plans  under  this  subpart. 

19  '^BENCHMARKS  AND  PERFORMANCE  STANDARDS 

20  **Sec.  416.  (a)  Each  prime  sponsor  shall  obtain  recoi 

21  mendations  from  the  youth  opportunity  council,  prime  spori 

22  sor's  planning  council,  private  industry  council,  education  ' 

23  agencies,  business,  labor  organizations,  commnnity-based  or 

24  ganizations,  and  other  community  organizations  in  the  devel- 

25  opment  of  benchmark  standards  to  serve  as  indicators,  ac- 
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1  cepted  in  the  community,  of  youth  achievements  needed  to 

2  obtain  and  retain  jobs.  Pursuant  to  basic  criteria  established 

3  by  the  Secretary,  prime  sponsors  shall  develop  and  use,  as 

4  appropriate  to  individual  needs,  benchmarks  which  shall 

5  include: 

6  **(A)  a  preemployment  level  indicating  a  basic 

7  awareness  of  the  world-of-work  and  occupational  op- 

8  tions  and  the  development  of  job-seeking  skills; 

9  **(B)  a  demonstration  of  maturity  through  regular 

10  attendance  and  diligent  effort  in  work  experience,  edu- 

1 1  cation,  training,  and  other  program  activities; 

12  **(C)  basic  educational  skills  such  as  reading,  writ- 

13  ing,  computation,  and  speaking;  and 

14  occupational  competencies  such  as  a  particn- 

15  lar  job  skill  acquired  through  institutional  or  on-the-job 

16  training. 

.17  **(b)  Each  sponsor  may  provide  both  monetary  and  non- 
18  monetary  incentives  for  good  performance  (including  mone- 

19  tar\*  incentives  authorized  by  section  441)  and  ap^)r.r^>nr''  * 

20  assistance  for  youths  unable  to  perform  satisfactorily. 

21  "(c)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  prime  sp<  w>or  per- 

22  formance  standards,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  Secretary's 

23  regulations,  each  prime  sponsor  ^hall  establish  service  deli- 

24  verer  performance  standards  suitable  for  thr  Purposes  of  var- 

25  ioiis  programs  carried  out  under  this  part,  based  on  program 
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1  outcomes  (for  young  men  and  young  women  in  significant 

2  segments  of  the  eligible  population)  such  as  return  to  school, 

3  job  placement,  job  retention,  job  quality;  program  inputs  such 

4  as  quality  of  worksite,  quality  of  supervision,  and  the  appro- 

5  priateness  of  the  placement;  as  well  as  program  management 

6  criteria.  Such  performance  standards  shall  be  revised  annu- 

7  ally  based  on  prime  sponsor  and  service  deliverer  perform- 

8  ance,  emerging  knowledge  about  youth  labor  market  prob- 

9  lems,  and  the  impact  of  training  and  employment  programs 

10  on  the  emplovment  and  earnings  of  participants.  These 

11  standards  shall  be  used  in  assessing  prime  sponsor  and  serv- 

12  ice  deliverer  program  performance  as  well  as  in  reviewing 

13  youth  plans  and  service  deliverer  applications  under  this  sub- 

14  part,  and  in  reviewing  applications  for  incentive  grants  under 

15  subpart  2. 

16  **YOUTH  OPPORTUNITY  COUNCILS 

17  **Sec.  417.  (a)  Each  prime  sponsor  shall  establish  a 

18  youth  opportunity  council,  which  shall  make  recommenda- 

19  tions  to  the  prime  sponsor,  plar  ling  council,  and  the  private 

20  industry  council  with  respect  to  the  youth  plan  and  program 

21  operation,  and  shall  review  and  make  recommendations  with 

22  respect  to  the  establishment  and  implementation  of  perform- 

23  ance  standards  established  under  section  416. 

24  **(!))(  1)  Each  youth  opportunity  council  established  in 

25  accordance  with  this  section  shall  be  constituted  so  that  (A) 
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1  one-third  of  the  members  shall  be  representative  of  employ- 

2  ment  and  training  programs  (including  young  men  and 

3  women  who  are  eligible  youths  under  this  part),  (B)  one-third 

4  of  the  members  shall  be  representative  oL  private  sector  pro- 

5  grams  (including  business  and  labor),  and  (C)  one-third  of  the 

6  members  shall  be  representative  of  education  programs  (in- 

7  eluding  secondary  and  postsecondary  institutions). 

8  "(2)  In  order  to  facilitate  unified  planning  and  review  by 

9  the  youth  opportunity  council  of  youth  programs  under  this 

10  Act  and  under  the  Youth  Education  and  Training  Aet,  the 

1 1  prime  sponsor  may  enter  into  an  agreement  with  a  local  edu- 

12  cational  agency,  or  the  State  educational  agency  where  the 

13  prime  sponsor  area  includes  areas  served  by  more  than  one 

14  local  educational  agency,  providing  that  under  subsection 

15  (b)(1)  the  members  described  in  clause  (A)  shall  be  named  by 

16  the  prime  sponsor,  the  members  described  in  elause  (B)  shall 

17  be  named  by  the  private  industry  council,  and  the  members 

18  described  in  clause  (C)  shall  be  named  by  the  local 

19  educational  agency  or  by  the  State  educational  agency  from 

20  names  submitted  by  more  than  one  local  educational  agency. 

21  **GOVERNOR*S  SPECIAL  STATEWIDE  YOUTH  SERVICES 

22  **Skc.  418.  The  amount  available  to  the  Governor  of 

* 

23  each  State  under  section  411(a)(1)  shall  be  used  in  acoord- 

24  anee  with  a  special  statewide  youth  services  plan,  approved 

25  by  the  Secretary,  for  such  purposes  as — 
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1  ''(1)  providing  financial  assistance  for  training  and 

2  employment  opportunities  for  youths  who  axe  under  the 

3  supervision  of  the  State  or  other  public  authorities,  or 

4  who  are  under  the  supervision  or  jurisdiction  of  the  ju- 

5  venile  or  criminal  justice  system,  or  for  whom  State 

6  services  are  other\vise  appropriate; 

7  "(2)  providing  labor  market  and  occupational  in- 

8  formation  to  prime  sponsors  and  local  educational 

9  agencies; 

10  *'(3)  providing  for  the  establishment  of  cooperative 

11  efforts  between  State  and  local  institutions,  including 

12  (A)  occupational,  career  guidance,  counseling,  and 

13  placement  services  for  in-school  and  out-of-school 

14  youths;  and  (B)  coordination  of  statewide  activities  car- 

15  ried  out  under  the  Career  Education  Incentive  Act; 

16  ''(4)  providing  financial  assistance  for  expanded 

17  and  experimental  programs  in  apprenticeship  trades  or 

18  development  of  new  apprenticeship  arrangements,  in 

19  Concert  with  appropriate  businesses  and  labor  unions  or 

20  State  apprenticeship  councils; 

21  **(5)  carrying  out  special  model  training  and  em- 

22  ployment  programs,  with  particular  emphasis  on  on- 

23  the-job  training  in  the  private  sector,  through  arrange- 

24  ments  between  appropriate  State  agencies  and  prime 

25  Sponsors  in  the  State,  combinations  of  such  prime 
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1  sponsors,  or  service  deliverers  selected  by  such  prime 

2  sponsors;  and 

3  **(6)  providing  assistance  to  prime  sponsors  in  de- 

4  veloping  programs  to  overcome  stereotyping  by  sex, 

5  ethnic  group,  or  handicap  in  career  counseling,  job  de- 

6  velopment,  job  referral,  and  placement. 

7  "Subpart  2 — Incentive  Grants 

8  ''division  of  funds 

9  **Sec.  421.  Of  the  funds  available  for  incentive  grants 

10  under  this  subpart,  the  Secretary  shall  make  available  not 

11  less  than  38  percent  thereof  to  be  used  for  education  coopera- 

12  tion  incentive  grants  under  section  423.  The  remainder  may 

13  be  used  for  special  purpose  incentive  grants  under  section 

14  422. 

15  **SPECIAL  PURPOSE  INCENTIVE  GRANTS 

16  "Sec.  422.  (a)  Out  of  the  funds  available  for  this  sec- 

17  tion,  the  Secretary  shall  set  aside  funds  for  various  special 

18  purposes  designed  to  assist  in  meeting  objectives  of  national 

19  concern,  including  those  set  forth  in  subsection  (e). 

20  **(b)  The  Secretary  may  make  special  purpose  incentive 

21  grants  available  in  accordance  with  this  section  to  prime 

22  sponsors.  Governor's  special  statewide  youth  services  under 

23  section  418,  Native  American  programs  qualified  under  sec- 

24  tion  302(c)(1),  and  migrant  and  seasonal  farmworker  pro- 

25  grams  qualified  under  section  303,  but  only  if  a  matching 

656 
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1  amount  of  funds,  as  specifically  established  by  the  Secretary, 

2  is  committed  from  their  allocations  under  subpart  1  or  other 

3  provisions  of  this  Act  or  from  other  funds.  The  Secretary 

4  may  require  varying  matching  percentages  for  different  spe- 

5  cial  purpose  categories,  but  shall  not  require  m;;.:c  -ing  funds 

6  greater  than  the  funds  provided  under  this  section. 

7  "(c)  Preliminary  apportionments  for  each  such  special 

8  purpose  shall  be  announced  to  prime  sponsors  and  published 

9  in  the  Federal  Register  on  a  timely  basis  along  with  a  solici- 

10  tation  for  grant  applications.  The  Secretary  shall  make  avail- 

11  able  not  less  than  25  percent  of  the  total  funds  under  this 

12  section  in  such  manner  that  there  will  be  apportioned  to  each 

13  prime  sponsor,  as  its  share  of  such  percentage  of  such  funds, 

14  not  less  than  its  equivalent  share,  if  any,  of  allocations  under 

15  section  411(b)(2)(B).  Final  apportionments  shall  be  made  at 

16  the  time  financial  assistance  is  awarded  to  applicants,  but 

17  neither  the  making  of  a  final  apportionment,  the  awarding  of 

18  financial  assistance,  nor  the  obligation  of  such  funds,  shall 

19  preclude  the  Secretary  from  reapportioning  or  redistributing 

20  the  funds  at  the  end  of  the  grant  period,  or  during  the  grant 

21  period,  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  program  is  being 

22  operated  improperly  or  ineffectively,  or  that  the  purposes  of 

23  this  Act  would  be  better  served  by  apportioning  or  distribut- 

24  ing  such  funds  for  other  special  purposes. 
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1  **(d)  Special  purpose  incentive  grants  shall  be  awarded 

2  only  to  applicants  which — 

3  **(1)  have  submitted  proposed  programs  which  are 

4  adequately  designed  to  meet  the  special  purposes  for 

5  which  fmancial  assistance  is  made  available  under  this 

6  section; 

7  "(2)  have  demonstrated  performance  of  satisfac- 

8  tory  quality  in  the  past  in  carrying  out  programs  under 

9  this  Act;  and 

10  **(3)  have  equitably  provided  services  under  this 

11  Act  to  youths  who  are  eligible  under  this  part  and  to 

12  young  adults  age  22  through  24  who  are  seeking  to 

13  enter  working  careers, 

14  **(e)  Special  purpose  incentive  grants  may  be  made 

15  available  to  assist  in  carrying  out  exemplary  or  innovative 

16  programs  through  a  variety  of  approaches,  including  but  not 

17  limited  to— 

18  **(1)  programs  for  youths  needing  special  services, 

19  such  as  youths  with  language  barriers,  youths  who  are 

20  handicapped  individuals,  youths  who  are  pregnant 

21  teenagers  or  teenage  mothers,  youths  who  are  alcohol 

22  or  drug  abusers,  youths  vh^:  »Are  under  the  supervision 

23  of  the  State  or  other  public  authorities,  and  youths 

24  who  are  under  the  supervision  or  jurisdiction  of  the  ju- 

25  venile  or  criminal  justii  3  system; 
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1  programs  to  meet  the  differing  needs  of  var- 

2  ions  geographieal  areas,  including  (A)  activities  in  rural 
8  areas  such  as  those  coordinated  with  federally  assisted 

4  efforts  for  improving  transportation  to  provide  easier 

5  access  to  better  jobs,  training  youths  for  expanded  em- 

6  ployment  opportunities  in  economic  development  proj- 

7  eeta  and  small  businesses,  and  utilizing  existing  facili- 

8  ties  as  multipurpose  training  and  employment  centers; 
5)  and  (B)  activities  in  urban  areas  such  as  those  provid- 

10  ing  skills  training  to  enable  youths  to  obtain  jobs 

1 1  paying  adequate  wages  to  meet  the  higher  cost  of 
rJ  living  in  densely  populated  areas,  and  training  pro- 
\'\  grams  to  enable  disadvantaged  youths  to  participate  in 
14  employment  initiatives  in  such  areas  as  urban  transpor- 
1:1  tation  and  community  development  projects; 

H>  **(8)  specific  types  of  work  projects,  such  as  youth 

17  conservation  projects,  and  youth  community  improve- 

18  menl  projects,  including  the  weatherization  of  homes 

19  (H'cupied  by  low-income  families; 

20  **(4)  special  arrangements  with  various  types  of 

21  service  deliverers,  such  as  community-based  organiza- 

22  tions,  community  development  corporations,  private 
28  sect;)r  organizations  and  intermediaries,  and  labor 
24  related  organizations; 
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1  **(5)  a  variety  of  mechanisms  and  arrangements  to 

2  facilitate  the  employment  of  youths  through  private 

3  sector  organizations  and  intermediaries;  and 

4  **(6)  arrangements  with  labor  organizations  to 

5  enable  youths  to  enter  into  apprenticeship  training  as 

6  part  of  the  employment  assistance  provided  under  this 

7  section. 

8  **EDUCATION  COOPERATION  INCENTIVE  GRANTS 

9  **Sec.  423.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make  education  co- 

10  operation  incentive  grants  available  to  prime  sponsors  to 

11  carry  out  programs  developed  on  a  cooperative  basis  with 

12  local  educational  agencies  in  accordance  with  this  section. 

13  "(b)  Funds  available  under  this  se.  tion  shall  be  used  to 

14  cover  part  of  the  total  costs  of  programs  to  be  carried  out 

15  pursuant  to  agreements  with  local  educational  agencies.  Such 

16  funds  may  be  used  to  supplement  resources  made  available 

17  by  the  prime  sponsor  from  funds  under  subpart  1  or  other 

18  provisions  of  this  Act  or  from  other  sources,  which  resources 

19  shall  be  coordinated  with  commensurate  resources  provided 

20  by  the  local  educational  agency,  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring 

21  integrated  programs  of  work  experience  and  educational 

22  activities. 

23  *'(e)  Education  cooperation  incentive  grants  may  be 

24  used  for  activities  carried  out  under  this  section  or  to  aug- 
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1  ment  activities  under  subpart  I,  including  but  not  limited 

2  to— 

3  "(1)  training  and  employment  activities,"  but  such 

4  funds  shall  not  be  used  for  standard  courses  of  instruc- 

5  tion  in  the  secondary  schools  of  any  local  educational 

6  agency  which  would  other\vise  be  provided; 

7  "(2)  programs  carried  out  through  service  deliv- 

8  erers  other  than  local  educational  agencies,  such  as 

9  through  community-based  organizations  and  other  non- 
10         profit  organizations,  and  through  alternative  arrange- 

11  ments,  which  may  include  classroom  training  leading 

12  toward  a  high  school  equivalency  certificate; 

"(3)  adult  basic  education  programs  or  programs 

14  carried  out  through  postsecondary  institutions,  but  no 

15  such  program  shall  lead  toward  a  postsecondary  degree 

16  except  where  the  Secretary  may  otherwise  provide; 
1"  and 

18  "(4)  occupational  and  career  counseling,  outreach, 

19  occupational  exploration,  and  on-the-job  training. 

20  "(d)(1)  In  order  to  assist  prime  sponsors  in  planning  pro- 

21  grams  under  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  make  prelimi- 

22  nary  apportionments  of  the  funds  available  for  this  section 

23  among  prime  sponsors  in  the  same  manner  as  provided  in 

24  section  411(b).  Such  preliminary  apportionments  shall  be  an- 
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1  nounood  to  prime  sponsors  and  i)ublisho(i  in  tho  F(»doral  Rog- 

2  ister  on  a  timely  basis. 

3  ••(2)  Final  apportionments  shall  be  made  ui)on  approval 

4  of  programs  under  this  section  at  the  time  financial  assistance 

5  is  awarded  to  prime  sponsors.  The  Secretary  may  rcappor- 
C>  tion  funds  which  are  subsetiuently  determined  not  to  be 

7  needed  during  such  fiscal  year  or  if  the  Secretary  deter- 

8  mines  that  the  prognuii  is  being  operated  improperly  or 

9  ineffectively. 

10  '*(c)(l)  In  u.sing  ii.nds  made  available  under  this  section, 

11  prime  sponsors  shall  give  priority  to  programs  designed  to 

12  encourage  youths  to  remain  in  or  resume  attendance  in  sec- 

13  ondary  school  or  an  educational  program  leading  toward  a 

14  high  school  equivalency  certificate,  including  but  not  limited 

15  to  the  provision  of  part-time  work  during  the  school  year  and 

16  full-time  work  during  the  summer  months  for  such  youths. 

17  "(2)  In  using  such  portion  of  its  apportionment  under 

18  this  section  as  was  apportioned  in  the  same  manner  as  pro- 

19  vided  for  under  section  411(b)(2)(B),  a  prime  sponsor  shall 

20  give  priority  to  providing  financial  support,  together  with 

21  other  funds  which  may  be  made  available  by  the  prime  spon- 

22  sor  under  this  part,  for  work  experience  and  other  training 

23  and  employment  assistance  to  be  provided  for  students  at- 

24  tending  target  schools  designated  under  the  Youth  Education 
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1  and  Training  Art,  consistent  with  the  ngrirnirnts  with  local 

2  educrational  agencies  retjiiired  bv  suhs(»ction  (f). 

'I  "(f)  Programs  under  this  section  shall  he  carried  oul 

4  pursuant  to  an  agreement,  which  shall  be  reviewed  bv  the 

f)  youth  opportunity  council,  between  the  prime  sponsor  and 

i>  local  educational  agency  or  agencies  serving  areas  within  the 

7  prime  sponsor  area.  Each  such  agreement  shall — 

8  '*(!)  provide  that  special  efforts  will  be  made  to 

9  provide  work  needed  by  eligible  youths  in  order  to 

10  remain   in  or   return   to  school  or  complete  their 

1 1  education; 

1'2  assure  that  participating  youths  will  be  pro- 

13  vided  training  or  meaningful  work  experience,  designed 

14  to  improve  their  abilities  to  make  career  decisions  and 
ir>  to  provide  them  with  basic  work  skills  and  educational 
IH  competencies  need. 'd  for  regular  employment; 

IT  provide  that  joS  information,  occupational 

18  counseling,  career  ^aiidancc,  and  jot)  referral  and  place- 

19  ment  services  will  be  made  available  to  participating 
'20  youths;  and 

-1  "(4)  assure  that  work  and  training  will  be  rele- 

22  vant  to  *he  educational  and  career  goals  of  participat- 

23  ing  youths  and  will  be  designed  to  lead  to  regular 

24  employment. 
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1  **Subpart  3 — Secretary's  Discretioiiarv  Programs 

2  **UEVKLOrMKNTAl.  AND  DKMONSTK ATION  PIU)(;KAMS 

3  '*SKr.  4)^1.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  either  di- 

4  reetly  or  by  way  of  grant  or  other  aj^reements,  to  make  ar- 
r>  rangements  with  prime  sponsors,  public  agencies,  private  or- 

6  ganizations,  and  Federal  departments  and  agencies,  to  carry 

7  out  innovative,  experimental,  developmental,  and  dcmonstra- 

8  tion  programs  including  new  and  more  effective  approaches 

9  for  dealing  with  the  employment  problems  of  youths,  and  to 

10  enable  young  men  and  women  who  are  eligible  to  participate 

1 1  in  programs  under  this  part  to  prepare  for,  enhance  their 
ri  prospects  for,  or  secure  employment  in  occupations  through 

13  which  they  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  advance  to  pro- 

14  ductive  working  lives. 

If)  **(b)  Such  programs  may  include  cooperative  arrange- 

16  nients  with  educational  agencies,  community-based  organiza- 

17  tions,  community  development  corporations,  private  sector 

18  organizations  and  intermediaries,  labor-related  organizations, 

19  and  nonprofit  organizations  to  provide  special  programs  and 

20  services,  including  large-scale  projects,  for  eligible  youths, 

21  such  as  work  experience  (described  in  section  412(a)(2)),  oc- 

22  cupational  counseling,  and  career  guidance.  Such  programs 

23  may  also  include  making  available  occupationfl',  vdu  national, 

24  and  training  information  through  career  infonni^tion  systems. 
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1  "consultation  by  the  secretary 

?  "Sec.  432.  In  carrying  out  or  supportini^  programs 

3  under  this  subpart,  the  Secretary  shall  consult,  as  appropri- 

4  ate,  with  the  Secretary  of  Education,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 

5  merce,  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services,  the 

6  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  t  .  j  Secretary 

7  of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of  Energy,  the  Attorney  Gener- 

8  al,  the  Director  of  the  Community  Services  Administration, 

9  and  the  Director  of  the  ACTION  Agency. 

10  "training,  technical  assistance,  and  knowledge 

11  development  and  dissemination 

12  "Sec.  433.  The  Secretary  may  use  funds  under  this 

13  subpart  for  activities  involving  staff  training  (including  train- 

14  ing  and  retraining  of  counselors  and  other  youth  program 

15  personnel),  technical  assistance,  and  knowledge  developmen* 

16  and  dissemination.  Such  activities  shall  be  planned  and  ca  - 

17  ried  out  in  coordination  with  similar  activities  under  title 

18  III.'^ 

19  SPECIAL  LIMITATIONS  AND  PROVISIONS 

20  Sec.  105.  (a)  Section  441  of  the  Comprehensive  Em- 

21  ployment  and  Training  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

22  "allowances 

23  "Sec.  441.  No  basic  hourly  allowance  shall  be  paid  to 

24  participating  youths  under  the  age  of  18  for  time  spent  in  a 

25  classroom  or  institutional  training  activity,  except  in  special 
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1  circumstances  as  provided  in  regulations  of  the  Secretary. 

2  Such  allowances  may  be  provided  to  participating  youths  age 

3  18  and  older  pursuant  to  regulations  of  the  Secretary. 

4  Allowances  may  be  paid  to  cover  documented  costs  of  pro- 
f)  grain  participation  such  as  transportation  for  eligible  youths. 
()  Such  youths  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  prime  sponsor,  re- 

7  ceive  monetary  performance  incentives  as  provided  in  regula- 

8  tions  of  the  Secretary.". 

\)         (b)  Paragraph  (3)(D)  of  section  442  of  such  Act  is 

10  amended  by  deleting  the  words  ^'subparts  2  and  3"  and  sub- 

1 1  stituting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  *'this  part.". 

12  (c)  Section  444  of  such  Act  is  amended  by — 

13  (1)  amending  the  heading  to  read  **special  pro- 

14  visions"; 

15  (2)  amending  subsection  (a)  to  read  as  follows; 

1(>         *'Sec.  444.  (a)  The  provisions  of  section  121(i),  relating 

17  to  time  limitations  with  respect  to  work  experience,  shall  not 

18  be  applicable,  in  whole  or  in  part,  to  programs  meeting  such 
U)  requirements  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  in  regulations. 

20  The  Secretary,  may  provide,  in  such  regulations,  for  appro- 

21  priate  time  limitations  based  on  such  factors  as  the  genuine 

22  need  to  provide  certain  eligible  youths,  or  particular  cate- 

23  gories  of  such  youths,  work  experience  to  enable  them  to 

24  become  equipped  for  the  world  of  work.". 

25  (3)  deleting  subsection  (b);  and 
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1  (4)  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  subsection  (b), 

2  and  in  such  subsection  deleting  the  words  **subparts  2 

3  and  3"  and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof  '*this  part**. 

4  (d)  Section  445  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 

5  lows: 

6  ^'academic  credit 

7  *'Sec.  445.  In  carrying  out  this  part,  appropriate  efforts 

8  shall  be  made  to  encourage  the  granting  by  educational  insti- 

9  tutions  or  agencies  of  academic  credit  to  eligible  youths  who 

10  are  in  classroom  or  institutional  training  activities.  The  Sec- 

11  retarj'  shall  cooperate  with  the  Secretary  of  Education  to 

12  make  suitable  arrangements  with  appropriate  State  and  local 

13  educational  officials  whereby  academic  credit  may  also  be 

14  awarded,  consistent  wnth  applicable  State  law,  for  competen- 

15  cies  derived  from  work  experience  and  other  appropriate  ac- 

16  tivities  under  this  part/*. 

17  (e)  Section  446  of  such  Act  is  deleted,  and  the  existing 

18  section  447  is  redesignated  as  section  446. 

19  (0  Section  483(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 

20  follows: 

21  "Sec.  483.  (a)  In  order  to  receive  financial  assistance 

22  under  this  part,  each  prime  sponsor  shall  include  the  summer 

23  youth  program  component  as  part  of  the  youth  plan  submit- 

24  ted  to  the  Secretary  in  accordance  with  section  414  of  this 
L^5  Act.*' 
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(H)MMITTKK  ON  YOUTH 


2  Skc.  106.  Section  oOH  of  the  Comprehensive  Eniplov- 

8  ment  and  Training  Aet  is  amended  bv  deleting  the  word 

4  '*and''  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (9);  hy  deleting  the  period  at 

f)  the  end  of  paragraph  (10)  and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof  a 

(>  seniieolon  followed  by  the  word  **aiui'';  and  by  adding  a  new 

7  paragraph  (1 1)  to  read  as  follows: 

8  '*(11)  establish  a  committee  on  youth  to  consider 

9  the  problems  caused  by  youth  unemployment,  make 

10  recommendations  to  enhance  interagency  coordination 

11  of  youth  programs,  and  evaluate  the  effectiveness  and 
11?  quality  of  training  and  employment  policies  and  pro- 

grams  affecting  youths,  for  the  purpose  of  reporting 

14  thereon  to  the  Commission  on  Employment  Policy, 

If)  which  shall  provide  its  advice  thereon  to  the  Secretary 

16  of  Labor,  the  President,  and  the  Congress/' 

17  REPORT 

18  Sec.  107.  (a)  Section  127(j)  of  the  Comprehensive  Em- 

19  ployment  and  Training  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
tiO  In  the  annual  report  required  under  subsection  (a), 

21  the  Secretary  shall  report  on  the  programs,  activities,  and 

22  actions  taken  under  title  IV  of  this  Act." 

23  (b)  Section  3(ir))(B)  of  the  Comprehensive  Employment 

24  and  Training  Act  is  amended  by  deleting  the  words  "of  sub- 

25  part  3". 
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1  TECHNICAL  AND  CLARIFYING  AMENDMENTS 

2  Sec.  108.  The  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Train- 

3  ing  Act  is  further  amended  as  follows: 

4  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section  302(c)(1)(A)  is  amended 

5  by  deleting  all  that  appears  after  the  word  "body"  through 

6  the  comma. 

7  (b)  Section  124(a)  is  amended  by  inserting  the  following 

8  new  paragraph  after  paragraph  (4) — 

9  "(5)  Participants  may  be  provided  allowances  (or 

10  transportation  and  other  expenses  incurred  in  training 

11  or  employment." 

12  (c)  The  second  sentence  of  section  106(b)  is  amended  to 

13  read  as  follows — 

14  *The  Secretary  shall  conduct  such  investigation  and  make  a 

15  determination  regarding  the  truth  of  the  allegation  not  later 

16  than  120  days  after  receiving  the  complaint." 

17  (d)  Section  106(d)(2)  is  amended  by  deleting  the  words 

18  "public  service  employment";  by  deleting  the  words  "section 

19  121  (e)(2).  (c)(3),  (g)(1),  section  122  (c),  (e),  or  section 

20  123(g)"  and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof  "this  Act";  and  by 

21  deleting  the  words  "such  sections"  both  times  they  appear 

22  and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof  "this  Act". 

23  (e)  Section  107(a)  is  amended  by  deleting  the  word 

24  "person"  each  of  the  three  times  it  appears  and  substituting 

25  in  lieu  thereof  "party". 
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1  TKCHNICAL  CORIIKCTION 

2  Skc.  un).  Section  r)08(b)(8)  of  the  Department  of  Kdu- 

3  cation  Organization  Act,  Public  Law  9(3-88,  is  amended  by 

4  deleting  the  words  "section  302(e)"  and  substituting  in  lieu 

5  thereof  "section  303(cr\ 

6  RKKERKNCES  TO  DKPARTMKNT  OF  KDUCATION 

7  Sec.  110.  (a)  Wherever  the  terms  "Secretary  of  Health, 

8  Education,  and  Welfare'*  or  "Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
[)  tion,  and  Welfare''  appear  in  sections  311(b),  457(c)  and 

10  462(b)  of  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act, 

1 1  they  are  amended  to  read  "Secretary  of  Education"  or  "De- 

12  partment  of  Education",  respectively. 

13  (b)  Section  305  of  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 

14  Training  Act  is  amended  by  deleting  the  words  "and  the  Sec- 

15  retary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare"  and  the  words 

16  "Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare"  where  they 

1 7  occur,  and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof,  respectively,  the 

18  words  "the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services  and  the 

19  Secretary  of  Education"  and  "Labor,  Health  and  Human 

20  Services,  and  Education". 

21  (c)  Section  505(b)  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  is 

22  amended  by  deleting  the  words  "Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 

23  tion,  and  Welfare"  and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words 

24  "Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services  and  the  Secretary 

25  of  Education". 
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1  TRANSITIONAL  PROVISIONS 

2  Section  111.  (a)  To  the  extent  necessary  to  provide  for 

3  the  orderly  transition  of  youth  training  and  employment  pro- 

4  grams  in  fiscal  year  1981,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  author- 

5  ized  to  provide  financial  assistance  in  the  same  manner  and 

6  under  the  same  conditions  as  provided  under  subparts  2  and 

7  3  of  part  A  and  under  part  C  of  title  IV  of  the  Comprehen- 

8  sive  Employment  and  Training  Act,  as  in  effect  prior  to  the 

9  enactment  of  the  Youth  Training  and  Employment  Act  of 

10  1980,  from  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  title  IV  of  the 

1 1  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act  as  amended 

12  by  the  Youth  Training  and  En.ployment  Act  of  1980. 

13  (b)  The  authority  contained  in  this  section  shall  not  be 

14  construed  to  postpone  or  impede,  upon  the  enactment  of  this 

15  Act,  planning  for  and  implementation  of  the  amendments 

16  made  by  this  Act. 

n         (c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall  be  effective 

18  on  October  1,  1980,  except  that  sections  108  through  HO  of 

19  this  Act  shall  be  effective  upon  enactment  of  this  Act. 

20  TITLE   II-FINANCIAL   ASSISTANCE   TO  MEET 

21  BASIC  AND  EMPLOYMENT  SKILLS  NEEDS  OF 

22  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  YOUTH 

23  findings;  purpose;  short  title 

24  Sec.  201.  (a)  Findings.— The  Congress  finds  that: 
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1  (1)  High  levels  of  youth  unemployment  predomi- 

2  nantly  occur  among  disadvantaged  and  minority  youth, 

3  particularly  those  who  live  in  poor  urban  and  rural 

4  areas. 

5  (2)  Key  factors  contributing  to  high  rates  of  youth 

6  unemployment  are  a  lack  of  basic  reading,  writing  and 

7  computational  skills,  and  a  lack  of  general  employment 

8  and  job-seeking  skills. 

9  (3)  Secondary  schools  can  play  a  critical  role  in 
10  efforts  to  improve  youth  employment  through  the  de- 
ll velopment  of  basic  and  employment  skills  by  building 

12  on  existing  Federal  and  State  assistmce  for  special 

13  educational  services  for  disadvantaged  students,  most 

14  of  which  i.s  channeled  to  elementary  school  students. 

15  (b)  Purpose. — The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to  provide 
IB  financial  assistance — 

17  (1)  to  increase  youth  employability  by  promoting 

18  mastery  of  basic  and  employment  skills  among  disad- 

19  vantaged  youth  in  gradt>.«  7  through  12  through  locally 

20  developed  school-based  programs; 

21  (2)  to  target  resources  and  services  on  schools 

22  with  high  concentrations  of  poor  or  low-achieving  stu- 

23  dents;  and 

24  (3)  to  promote  a  partnership  among  educators, 

25  employment  and  training  officers,  and  private  sector 
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1  nnployrrs  that  cflVrtivcly  links  education,  training,  and 

2  work  oxprrionros  for  disadvantaged  youth. 

:i  ((•)  Shout  Titlk.— This  title  nniy  he  cited  as  the 

4  •'Youth  Kdueation  and  Training  Aet'\ 

T)  DURATION  OF  AS8ISTAN(^K 

<)  Sk(\  LH)J.  During  the  period  heginning  Octoher  1, 

7  11)80.  and  ending  September  30.  1984,  the  Secretary  shall, 

8  in  aecordanee  with  the  provisions  of  this  title,  make  pay- 

9  ments  to  State  educational  agencies  for  grants  made  on  the 

10  basis  of  entitlements  created  under  this  title. 

1 1  Part  A — Programs  Opkratkd  by  Local 

12  Kducational  Agkncies 

1.'^  basic  grants — klkjibility  and  amount 

14  Skc.  20').  (a)  Eligibility  for  Grants.— (1)  Subject 

15  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (c)(;^),  each  county  in  a  State 
Hi  is  entitled  to  a  grant  under  this  part  for  any  fiscal  year  if — 

17  (A)  the  number  of  children  counted  under  para- 

18  graph  (2)  of  this  subsection  exceeds  five  thousand  and 

19  exceeds  5  percent  of  the  total  number  of  children  aged 
'20  five  to  seventeen,  inclusive,  in  the  county,  or 

-I  (B)  the  number  of  children  counted  under  para- 

22  graph  (2)  exceeds  20  percent  of  the  total  number  of 

2:1  children  aged  five   to  sevtmteen.  inclusive,  in  the 

24  county. 

^  /  .  > 
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1  (*2)(A)  Tlir  niinibiT  of  cliildroii  to  be  counted  for  piir- 

"2  poses  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  siihsectioii  is  the  aggregate 

4  (i)  the  number  of  children  aged  five  to  seventeen, 

T)  inclusive,   in   the  county   from   families   below  the 

6  poverty  level,  as  determined  under  subparagraph  (B); 

7  (ii)  the  number  of  children  aged  five  to  seventeen, 

8  inclusive,  in  the  county  from  families  above  the  poverty 

9  level,  as  determined  under  subparagraph  (C);  and 

(iii)  the  number  of  children  aged  five  to  seventeen, 

1 1  inclusive,  in  the  county  living  in  institutions  for  ne- 

12  glected  or  delinquent  children  (other  than  such  institu- 
tions  ope.  ited  by  the  United  States)  but  not  counted 

14  pursuant  to  'ibpart  1  of  part  B  of  this  title  for  the  pnr- 

15  poses  of  a  grai  a  State  agency,  or  being  supported 

16  in  foster  homes  with  public  funds,  as  determined  under 

17  subparagraph  (C). 

18  (B)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary 

19  shall  determine  the  number  of  children  aged  five  to  seven- 

20  teen,  inclusive,  from  families  below  the  poverty  level  on  the 

21  basis  of  the  most  recent  decennial  census.  In  making  this 

22  determination,  the  Secretary  shall  utilize  the  criteria  of  pov- 

23  erty  used  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  compiling  the  1970 

24  decennial  census. 
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1  (C)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  Secreturv  shall 

2  determine  the  number  of  children  aged  five  to  seventeen,  in- 

3  elusive,  from  families  above  the  poverty  level  on  the  basis  of 

4  the  number  of  such  children  from  families  receiving  an  annual 

5  income,  in  excess  of  the  current  criteria  of  poverty,  from  pay- 

6  ments  under  the  program  of  aid  to  families  with  dependent 

7  children  under  a  State  plan  approved  under  Title  IV  of  the 

8  Social  Security  Act;  and  in  makine^  those  determinations  the 

9  Secretary  shall  utilize  the  criteria  of  poverty  used  by  the 

10  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  compiling  the  most  recent  decennial 

11  census  for  a  nonfarm  family  of  four  in  such  form  as  those 

12  criteria  have  been  updated  by  increases  in  the  Consumer 

13  Price  Index.  The  Secretary  shall  determine  the  number  of 

14  such  children  and  the  number  of  children  of  such  ages  living 

15  in  institutions  for  neglected  or  delinquent  children,  or  being 

16  supported  in  foster  homes  with  public  funds,  on  the  basis  of 

17  the  caseload  data  for  the  month  of  October  of  the  preceding 

18  fiscal  year  (using,  in  the  case  of  children  described  in  the 

19  preceding  sentence,  the  criteria  of  poverty  and  the  form  of 

20  such  criteria  required  by  that  sentence  which  were  deter- 

21  mined  for  the  calendar  year  preceding  such  month  of  Octo- 

22  ber)  or,  to  the  extent  that  such  data  are  not  available  to  the 

23  Secretary  before  January  of  the  calendar  year  in  which  his 

24  determination  is  made,  then  on  the  basis  of  the  most 
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1  recent  reliable  datn  avnilahle  to  him  at  the  time  of  the 

'2  determination. 

H  (h)  Amotnt  ok  (iKant — Fi  KKTo  Kico. — The  amount 

4  of  the  ^rant  to  which  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Kieo  is 

T)  entitled  under  this  part  for  anv  fiscal  year  shall  be  an  amtmnt 

(j  which  bears  the  same*  ratio  to  the  sums  available  for  this  part 

7  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (e)  for  that 

H  year  as  (A)  the  product  of  the  total  number  of  children  in  the 

\)  Commonwealth  counted  in  accordance  with  subsection  {vi)V2) 

10  multiplied  by  80  percent  of  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure 

1  1  in  the  United  States  multiplied  by  the  percentage  described 

li.  in  the  following  sentence  bear.s  to  (B)  the  aggregate  of  the 
products  resulting  from  multiplying  the  total  number  of  chil- 

14  dren  in  each  State  counted  in  accordance  with  subsection 

15  (a)(2)  by  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  for  the  State, 
U)  except  that  (i)  if  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  in  the 

17  State  is  less  than  80  percent  of  the  average  per  pupil  expend- 

18  iture  in  the  United  States,  the  multiplier  shall  be  80  percent 

19  of  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  in  the  United  States,  or 
'20  (ii)  if  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  for  the  State  is  more 

21  than  120  percent  of  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  in  the 

22  United  States,  the  multiplier  shall  be  120  percent  of  the 

23  average  per  pupil  expenditure  in  the  United  States.  The  per- 

24  centage  referred  to  in  clau.se  (A)  of  the  preceding  sentence  is 

25  the  percentage  that  results  v,-hen  th:;  average  per  pupil  ex- 
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'    1  penditure  of  Puerto  Rico  is  divided  by  the  lowest  average  per 

2  pupil  expenditure  of  any  of  the  50  States. 

3  (c)(1)  Amount  of  Grant— Other  States,— For 

4  each  county  in  a  State  other  than  the  Commonwealth  of 

5  Puerto  Rico  eligible  to  receive  a  grant  under  this  section  for 

6  any  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall  determine  the  product 

7  of— 

8  (A)(i)  two-thirds  of  the  number  of  children  in 
■9  excess  of  five  thousand  counted  under  subsection  (a)(2) 

10  or  (ii)  the  number  of  children  counted  under  that  sub- 

11  section  in  excess  of  20  percent  of  the  total  number  of 

12  children  aged  five  to  seventeen,  inclusive,  in  that 

13  county,  whichever  is  greater;  and 

(B)  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  in  the  State 

15  in  which  the  county  is  located,  except  that  (i)  if  the 

16  average  per  pupil  expenditure  in  the  State  is  less  than 

17  80  percent  of  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  in  ihv. 

18  United  States,  the  multiplier  shall  be  80  percent  of  the 

19  average  per  pupil  expenditure  in  the  United  States,  or 

20  (ii)  if  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  for  the  State  is 

21  more  than  120  percent  of  the  average  per  pupil  ex- 

22  penditure  in  the  United  States,  the  multiplier  shall  be 

23  120  percent  of  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  in  the 

24  United  Stales 
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1  (2)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (3)  and  (4), 

2  the  amount  of  the  grant  to  which  an  eligible  county  is  enti- 

3  tied  under  this  part  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  an  amount 

4  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  sums  available  for  this  part 

5  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (e)  for  that 

6  year  less  the  amount  paid  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 

7  Rico  under  subsection  (b),  as  the  product  (determined  under 

8  paragraph  (1)  for  that  county  for  that  fiscal  year  bears  to  the 

9  sum  of  those  products  for  all  counties  that  are  eligible  in 

10  accordance  with  subsection  (a)  for  that  year. 

1 1  (3)  In  the  case  of  any  county  that  satisfies  the  eligibility 

12  requirements  for  receipt  of  a  grant  contained  in  subsection 

13  (a),  but  whose  grant,  calculated  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 

14  sions  contained  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  would 

15  amount  to  less  than  $25,000,  the  amount  to  which  that 

16  county  would  otherwise  be  entitled  to  receive  under  this  sec- 

17  tion  shall  not  be  paid  to  that  county  and  shall  be  retained  by 

18  the  State  educational  agency  and  added  to  the  amount  avail- 
IB  able  to  the  State  educational  agency  for  the  purposes  of 

20  making  payments  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sub- 

21  part  2  of  part  B  of  this  title. 

22  (4)  If  the  aggregate  of  the  grants,  calculated  in  accord- 

23  ance  with  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (2),  to  which  eligible 

24  counties  in  a  State  are  entitled,  amounts  to  less  than  one- 

25  third  of  1  percent  of  the  total  funds  available  under  subsec- 
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1  tion  (e)  for  this  part  for  any  fiscal  year,  then  the  total  pay- 

2  ment  to  the  State  under  subsection  (d)  shall  be  increased  to 

3  an  amount  equal  to  that  percentage,  and  the  allocations  of 

4  counties  in  other  States  shall  be  ratably  reduced  to  the  extent 

5  necessary  to  bring  the  aggregate  of  those  allocations  within 

6  the  limits  of  the  funds  available  under  subsection  (e).  The 

7  amount  by  which  a  State's  payment  is  increased  under  the 

8  first  sentence  of  this  paragraph  shall  be  retained  by  the  State 

9  educational  agency  and  added  to  the  amount  available  to  that 

10  agency  for  the  purpose  of  making  payments  in  accordance 

1 1  with  the  provisions  of  subpart  2  of  part  B  of  this  title. 

12  (d)  Payment;  Use  of  Funds.— (1)  The  Secretary 

13  shall  pay  to  a  State  the  total  amount  to  which  the  counties  in 

14  that  State  are  entitled  under  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year. 

15  The  State  educational  agency  shall,  pursuant  to  criteria  .es- 

16  tablished  by  the  Secretary,  allocate  75  percent  of  eaeli  coun- 

17  ty's  entitlement  among  the  local  educational  agencies  that 

18  are  eligible  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  paragraph 

19  (2)  and  whose  school  districts  lie  (in  whole  or  in  part)  within 

20  that  county.  The  allocation  shall  be  based  on  the  distribution 

21  in  those  districts  of  children  aged  five  to  seventeen,  inclusive, 

22  from  low-income  families.  The  remaining  25  percent  of  each 

23  county's  entitlement  shall  be  used  in  aecordanee  with  the 

24  provisions  of  subpart  3  of  part  B  of  this  title. 
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1  CJ)  A  local  ('durational  agency  is  eligible  to  receive  a 

'J  payment  from  the  county  entitlement  under  paragraph  (1)  if 

U  at  least  two  hundred  of  its  children  aged  T)  to  17,  inchisive.  or 

4  at  least  20  percent  of  those  children,  are  from  low-income 

5  families  as  determined  by  the  State  educational  agency.  A 
G  local  educational  agency  may  combine  with  another  local 

7  educational  :  gency  whose  district  lies  within  the  county  for 

8  the  purpose  of  establishing  eligibility  for  a  payment  under  the 

9  preceding  sentence  and  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  the  ap- 

10  plication  described  in  section  20G  and  meeting  the  other  re- 

1 1  quirements  of  this  part. 

12  (8)  The  amount  paid  to  a  local  educational  agency  under 
18  this  section  shall  be  used  by  that  agency  for  activities  under- 

14  taken  pursuant  to  its  application  submitted  under  section  2()() 

15  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  other  requirements  of  this  part. 
H)         (e)  Availability  of  FrNDs.— From  the  .sums  appro- 

17  priated  for  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year,  other  than  the  .sums 

18  set  aside  under  section  258  and  section  25f),  87.5  percent 

19  shall  be  available  for  making  payments  in  accordance  with 

20  the  provisions  of  this  part. 

21  LOCAL  PROGRAM  APPLICATION 

22  Skc.  20G.  General. — A  local  educational  agency  is 

23  eligible  for  a  grant  under  this  part  for  a  fiscal  year  if  it  has 

24  submitted  an  application  to  the  State  educational  agency.  An 

25  application  shall  be  approved  by  the  State  educational  agency 
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1  upon  its  drten7iinatioii  that  the  application  provides  for  the 

2  use  of  funds  in  a  manner  which  meets  ifie  requirements  of 

3  this  part  and  is  consistent  with  the  requirements  contained  in 

4  section  436  of  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act,  subject 

5  to  such  additional  basic  criteria  as  the  Secretary  may 

6  prescribe. 

7  DEVELOPMENT  OF  INITIAL  SCHOOL  PLANS 

8  Skc.  207.  (a)  General  Purpose.— Notwithstanding 

9  any  other  provision  of  this  part,  a  local  educational  agency 

10  shall  use  funds  it  receives  under  this  part  for  fiscal  year  1981 

11  to  provide  assistance  to  secondary  schools  within  its  district, 

12  selected  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b), 

13  to  develop  three-year  plans  that  meet  the  requirements  of 

14  subsection  (e). 

15  (b)  School  Eligibility.— A  secondary  school  is  eligi- 

16  ble  to  receive  planning  assistance  under  this  section  only  if — 

17  (1)  it  serves  a  large  number  or  percentage  of  ehil- 

18  dren  from  low-income  families;  or 

19  (2)  at  least  75  percent  of  its  students  score  below 

20  the  25th  percentile  in  basic  skills  achievement  on  an 

21  objective  test. 

22  The  local  educational   7*^ncy  shall  select,  and  make  publicly 

23  available,  the  measures  of  low  income  and  basic  skills 

24  achievement  it  uses  to  identify  the  schools  that  are  eligible  to 

25  receive  assistance  under  this  section. 
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1  (c)  Rankin(;  and  Sklkc^tion  ov  Schools. — (1) 

2  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  ("2),  a  local  educational 

3  agency  shall  rank  all  of  its  secondary  schools  from  highest  to 

4  lowest  in  concentration  of  students  from  low-income  families. 

5  Notwithstanding  the  preceding  sentence,  the  agency  may 

6  rank  a  school  that  is  eligible  under  subsection  (b)(2)  ahead  of 

7  a  school  that  (as  measured  under  that  subsection)  has  a  .sig- 

8  nificantly  lower  concentration  of  students  deficient  in  basic 

9  skills  achievement.  A  local  educational  agency  may  provide 

10  planning  assistance  to  a  secondary  .school  that  applies  under 

1 1  this  section  only  if  it  also  provides  assistance  to  all  other 

12  eligible  secondary  schools  that  apply  and  are  ranked  higher 

13  under  this  subsection.  A  local  educational  agency  may  con- 

14  duct  separate  rankings  for  each  set  of  secondary  schools  with 

15  comparable  grade  spans,  but  the  total  number  of  eligible 

16  schools  may  not  exceed  that  produced  under  a  single  ranking. 

17  Except  as  necessary  to  comply  with  the  following  sentence,  a 

18  local  educational  agency  may  not  award  planning  assistance 

19  under  this  section  to  fewer  than  twice  the  number  of  schools 

20  that  it  expects  to  be  able  to  provide  implementation  as.sist- 

21  ance  under  section  208.  In  any  local  educational  agency  in 

22  which  there  are  eight  or  more  secondary  schools,  that  agency 

23  shall  award  planning  assistance  to  no  more  than  50  percent 

24  of  the  total  number  of  secondary  schools  that  are  eligible  in 

25  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b). 
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1  {2)  In  the  case  of  nnv  local  ('(iucntional  a^cncv  whose 

2  secondary  schools  lunnhcr  eight  or  more  and  in  which  the 

3  enrollment  of  children  from  low-inconH»  families  is  uniformly 

4  distributed  among  all  secondary  schools,  that  agency  may  rc- 
f)  quest  the  State  educational  agency  to  approve  an  alternative 
B  proposal  for  distributing  funds  unc'er  this  section  in  lien  of  the 

7  approach  described  in  paragraph  (1).  The  State  educational 

8  agency  shall  approve  any  proposal  submitted  under  the  pre- 

9  ceding  sentence  if  it  determines  that  the  local  educational 

10  agency's  alternative  would  more  effcctiv(»ly  meet  the  needs  of 

1 1  the  lowest  achieving  students  of  that  agency. 

12  (d)  Amount  of  Fi.annino  Grant. — In  providing  as- 

13  sistance  to  any  secondary  school  under  this  section,  a  local 

14  educational  agency  shall  award  each  school  an  amount  siiffi- 

15  cient  to  ensure  the  development  of  a  school  plan  whose  si/e, 
H)  scope  and  quality  are  such  that  it  would  further  the  purposes 

17  of  this  title. 

18  (e)  Pi.AN  Rkqi  iremknt.— The  principal  of  a  second- 
U)  ary  school  that  rcceiv(»s  planning  assistance  under  this  sec- 

20  tion  shall  submit  to  the  local  educational  agency,  within  a 

21  time  established  by  that  agency,  a  three-year  school  plan 
9/2  whose  submission  has  been  approved  by  the  school  site  coun- 
28  cil  established  in  accordance  with  subsection  (0  and  that  con- 
24  tains  the  following  el(»inents: 
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I  (1)  Specific  short-term  and  long-term  goals  for  im- 
1>  proving  basic  skills  achievement,  reducing  the  student 
:]  dropout  rate,  improving  student  attendance,  improving 
4  employment  skills,  strengthening  the  transition  to 
o  work,  and  eliminating  stereotyping  by  race,  sex,  na- 
(i  tional  origin,  or  handicapping  condition. 

7  (2)  Specific  approaches  for  achieving  the  goals  de- 

8  scribed  in  paragraph  (1)  and  means  for  measuring 

9  annual  progress  toward  attainment  of  those  goals. 

10  (3)  Methods  that  ensure  that  students  participate 

I I  in  the  program  without  regard  to  race,  sex,  national 
12  origin,  or  handicapping  condition. 

18  (4)  A  staff  development  plan. 

14  (f))   A    .school   management    plan,   including  a 

If)  budget,  designed  to  employ  the  total  resources  of  the 

IB  school  in  meeting  the  goals  described  in  paragraph  (1). 

17  ((^)  A  community  outreach  plan,  including  specific 

18  provi.sions  designed  to  involve  parents  in  the  education 
H)  of  their  children. 

liO  (7)  Plans  to  collaborate  with  the  prime  .spon.sor 

21  (as  defined  in  .section  2(50)  and  the  private  sector  in  the 

22  development  of  work  experience  and  cooperative  edu- 
28  cation  programs  for  students  in  grades  10  through  12. 

(8)  Procedures  for  developing  for  each  disadvan- 

2;")  taged  student  in  that  school  a  basic  skills  and  employ- 
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I  *.i5h  rnlrriji  m<  tfir  ScnMarv.  r\rt  |»l  that  \\\v  couiuil  shnll 

•*  h«%r  N  MA.  f*lluL(  .  niiU  mrinl  rorn|N)Mtinii  that  rrtlrct.s  tliat  of 

:(  thr  M-hiNil^  Miidrnt  (NipiilatMin  aiul  >hall  have  n*|>rrsrnta- 

I  inr*  fniiti  r««li  iit  thf  fullfiwiii^'  gnmi^s.  (U  parrnts  of  rhil- 

.*»  ilrrti  ftirnllrd  Nt  thnt  M'h(M>l;  V2)  WHvhvrs  at  that  school;  (3) 
liN  n)  hu«nH  <»<».  (41  orKtttn/rd  labor;  (.jI  priiiM*  s|H»n>or;  stu- 

7  til  III"*.  atHi  Ct)  ciMnniumtv-liasrd  orjfanizations.  Trarlwrs*  rep- 

««  n'M  titaiivr^  <»ha)l      srirrtrd  hv  thrir  prcrs  ami  shall  ronsti- 

M  fill*'  n\  lta«t  oiM'-third  of  tin*  total  mniilNTship  of  thr  rniincil. 

|n  Tht'  pniinpal  ^IhW  mtvc  as  rhHirinan  of  thr  rouncil. 

II  I'hi:  ok  I*i.anmn<j  Ki  nds.  —  In  addition  to  rx- 

\  J  fN  iiw^  ilin-rtlv  rrlatrd  to  tlir  drvrlopiiinit  of  a  school  plan  in 

I  i  HrrtirdaiHi-  vMth       riMpiin  iiM  Mts  of  this  srctioii.  a  srroiidary 

I I  M  Ih»«*I  niav  fiind>  rrcrivrd  tinder  this  srrtion  lor  rxprnses 
!.'»  n  Irtiini;  to  inMTvitr  traininjf  drsij^nnl  to  prrparr  school  staff 
H'  Itir  the  imph'itirntation  of  the  plan. 

IT  KKQI  tkKMKSTS  KOK  IM I'LKM KNT ATION  OK  SCIKMII, 

|N  l'K(KiKAMS 

l!»  Ski     1M)H   in)  Sniool,  Ski.K<TI()N.  — A  local  cdtica- 
IimiihI  ap  iu  \  nuiv  ii^t-  IiiimIs  received  under  tins  part  only  for 

J I  projfruniN  that  are  de*<ijfned  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  sec- 

J'J  ondarv  fcliiMil  students  who  lack  hasic  and  employment  skills. 

J'A  The  l(H-al  educational  ajfcncy.  in  consnltation  with  an  advi- 

Ji  •orv  corhinittee  rstahlished  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  Ncction         ^hnll  select  from  amon|(  the  school  plans  siih- 
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I  inittiMl  under  section  "201  tliosr  schools  that  arc  to  receive 
*J  iniplementntion  assistance  under  this  section  on  the  hasis  ot 
:\  criteria  estnblislicd  hv  the  local  edncational  a^^cncy.  Those 

4  criteria  shall  include  the  following — 

5  (1)  The  appropriateness  of  the  goals  estahlished 
{\          hy  the  school  in  its  plan  and  the  means  for  nicasaring 

7  progress  toward  attaininent  of  those  goals. 

8  (2)  The  extent  to  which  the  school  would  meet 
f)         the  needs  of  its  students  to  improve  basic  and  cmplov- 

10         inent  skills,  provide  inscrviee  training  that  would  en- 

I I  hancc  the  capability  of  the  entire  school  to  meet  the 

12  instructional  needs  of  its  low  achieving  students,  pro- 

13  vide  information  to  .stnd(Mns  about  work  opportunities 

14  and  the  relationship  of  the  school  to  the  private  sector 
If)         and  prime  sponsor,  eliminate  race,  sex,  national  origin 

16  and  handicap  stereotyping  in  career  information  and 

17  work  experience,  and  provide  for  the  integration  of 

18  work  experiences  with  the  academic  curriculum  in 
U)         order  to  motivate  students  to  achieve  academically  and 

20  to  stay  in  school. 

21  (3)  The  extent  to  which  the  school  involved  par- 

22  ents,  teachers,  the  private  sector,  prime  sponsors,  and 

23  other  appropriate  segments  of  the  local  comnmnity  in 

24  the  development  of  the  plan  and  the  extent  to  which 
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1  th(»  plan  calls-  for  th(»  ongoing  involvcMncnt  of  these 

2  groups  in  the  implementation  of  the  j)lan. 

:i  (4)  The  quality  of  the  efforts  ina(i(»  hy  the  schooi 

4  to  (ietennine  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  needs  of  its 

f)  students  and  the  extent  to  whieh  the  plan  corresponds 

()  to  those  needs. 

7  (i5)  The  extent  to  which  the  school  would  use  and 

8  coordinate  all  available  resources,  including  other  Fed- 

9  eral  and  State  funds,  and  improve*  tlu*  use  of  existing 

10  resources,  to  achieve  its  goals. 

1 1  (b)  Funding. — The  local  educational  agency  shall  de- 

12  terinine  the  amount  and  duration  of  as.sistance  provided  to 
IH  S'jcondary  schools  under  this  section,  except  that — 

14  (1)  it  shall  provide  assistance,  for  no  fewer  than 

If)  three  consecutive  years,  to  each  school  selected  hy  it 

16  under  subsection  (a),  so  long  as  the  local  educational 

17  agency  determines  that  the  school  is  making  substan- 

18  tial,  documented  progress  toward  meeting  the  short- 
H)  and  long-range  goals  described  in  section  2()7(e)(l); 

20  (2)  each  such  school  is  (»ligible  to  ree(»ive  assist- 

21  ance  in  amounts  that  will  enable  it  to  conduct  activities 

22  that  will  have  a  major,  sustained  effect  on  the  achieve- 
28  ment,  retention,  and  employment  opportunities  of  di.s- 
24  advantaged  youth; 
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1  (3)  subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (4),  each 

2  such  school  is  eligible  to  receive  a  minimum  award  not 

3  less  than  the  greater  of  the  following: 

4  (A)  $25,000;  or 

5  (B)  30  percent  of  the  product  of  (A)  the 

6  State  average  per  pupil  expenditure,  multipled  by 

7  (B)  the  total  number  of  children  enrolled  at  that 

8  school  who  are  from  low-income  families,  or  the 

9  total  number  of  children  who  score  below  the 

10  25th  percentile  in  basic  skills  achievement  on  an 

1 1  objective  test,  whichever  is  greater.  For  purposes 

12  of  identifying  children  to  be  counted  under  this 

13  subparagraph,  the  local  educational  agency  shall 

14  use  the  same  measures  it  used  for  the  purpose  of 

15  identifying  children  to  be  counted  under  section 
18  207(1));  and 

17  (4)  if  the  school  uses  special  State  or  Federal 

18  funds  to  provide  compensatory  education  in  the  basic 
H)  skills  to  disadvantaged  children,  the  local  educational 

20  agency  may  take  these  funds  into  consideration  in  de- 

21  termining  the  amount  of  assistance  provided  to  the 

22  school  under  this  section. 

23  (c)  Planning. — During  any  fiscal  year  subsequent  to 


24  fiscal  year  U)81,  a  local  educational  agency  may  use  not 

25  more  than  2.5  percent  of  the  funds  available  to  it  under  this 
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1  part  for  that  year  to  assist  secondary  schools  to  develop  plans 

2  under  section  207  for  programs  designed  to  improve  the  basic 

3  and  employment  skills  of  disadvantaged  students. 

4  I.OCAI>  DISTRICT  ADVISORY  rOUNCIL 

5  Skc.  201).  Except  as  provided  in  section  417(b)(2)  of  the 
()  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act  of  1973,  as 

7  amended  by  section  103  of  this  Act,  each  local  educational 

8  agency  that  receives  funds  under  this  section  shall  establish 

9  an  advi-sory  council  to  recommend  to  the  agency  schools  for 

10  assistance  under  section  207  and  section  208,  and  services  to 

11  be  provided  to  nonpublic  school  students  under  section  213. 

12  The  council  shall  also  advise  the  local  educational  agency 

13  with  respect  to  the  evaluation  of  each  school's  progress 

14  toward  achievement  of  its  goals.  M(^mbers  of  the  advisory 

15  bodv  shall  be  selected  by  the  local  educational  agency  in  ae- 
IH  cordanee  with  proccMlures  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  and 
17  shall  be  representative  of — 


18  (1)  parents,  at  least  one  of  whom  is  selected  by 

19  members  of  the  district  advisory  council  established 

20  under  section  125  of  the  HIemcntary  and  Secondary 

21  Education  Act  of  19(55: 

22  (2)  local  citizens,  including  youth: 

23  (3)  private  industry: 

24  (4)  the  prime  sponsor; 

25  (5)  community-based  organizations; 
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1 


(6)  teachers; 


2 


(7)  private  schools;  and 


8 


(8)  labor  organizations. 


4  The  advisory  body  shall  have  a  sex,  ethnic,  and  racial  compo- 

5  sition  that  corresponds  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  composi- 

6  tion  of  the  population  of  the  area  served  by  the  local  educa- 

7  tional  agency. 


10  (vlucational  agency  is  eligible  for  assistance  under  this  title 

11  for  any  fiscal  year  only  if  the  State  educational  agency  finds 

12  that  the  combined  fiscal  effort  per  student  or  the  aggregate 
18  expenditures  of  that  agency  and  the  State  with  respect  to  the 

14  provision  of  free  public  education  by  that  agency  for  the  pre- 

15  ceding  fiscal  year  was  not  less  than  the  combined  fiscal  effort 

16  per  student  or  the  aggregate  expenditures  for  that  purpose 

17  for  the  second  preceding  fiscal  year. 

18  (h)  Rksource  Equivalency. — (1)  A  local  educational 

19  agency  receiving  funds  under  this  part  shall  ensure  that  the 

20  regular  funds  from  non-Federal  sources  for  schools  receiving 

21  funds  under  this  part  be  substantially  equivalent,  in  the  ag- 

22  gregate,  to  the  funds  provided  similar  schools  not  funded 
28  under  this  part. 

24  (2)  A  local  educational  agency  receiving  funds  under 

25  this  part  must  ensure  that  these  funds  increase  the  level  of 


8 


FUNDS  ALLOCATION 


9 


Sec.  210.  (a)  Maintenance  of  Effort. — A  local 
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1  resources  available  to  schools  receiving  funds  under  this  part 

2  and  that  Federal,  State,  and  local  supplemental  funds  he 

3  equitably  distributed,  in  the  aggregate,  to  schools  receiving 

4  funds  under  this  title  in  comparison  with  similar  schools  not 

5  receiving  funds  under  this  title. 

6  COMPLAINT  RESOLUTION 

7  Sec.  211.  A  local  educational  agency  that  receives  as- 

8  sistance  under  this  part  shall  develop  and  implement,  in  ac- 

9  cordance  with  criteiia  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  written 

10  procedures  for  the  resolution  of  compliants  made  to  that 

11  agency  by  advisory  councils,  parents,  teachers,  or  other  con- 

12  cerned  organizations  or  individuals  concerning  violations  of 

13  this  title,  or  of  applicable  provisions  of  the  General  Education 

14  Provisions  Act  in  connection  with  programs  under  this  title. 

15  The  procedures  shall — 

1^  (1)  provide  specific  time  limits  for  investigation 

17  and  resolution  of  complaints,  which  shall  not  exceed 

18  thirty  days  unless  a  longer  period  of  time  is  provided 

19  by  the  State  educational  agency  due  to  exceptional  cir- 

20  cumstances  in  accordance  with  criteria  prescribed  by 

21  the  Secretary; 

22  (2)  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  complainant  or 

23  the  complainant's  representative,  or  both,  to  present 

24  evidence,  including  an  opportunity  to  question  parties 

25  involved: 
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1  (8)  provide  the  right  to  appeal  the  final  resolution 

2  of  the  local  educational  agency  to  the  Stfite  educational 

3  agency  within  thirty  days  after  receipt  of  the  written 

4  decision;  and 

5  (4)  provide  for  the  dissemination  of  information 

6  concerning  these  procedures  to  interested  parties,  in- 

7  eluding  all  district  and  school  advisory  councils. 

8  REPORTS 

9  Sec.  212.  The  reports  which  a  local  educational  agency 

10  is  required  by  section  436(b)(4)  of  the  General  Education 

1 1  Provisions  Act  to  make  to  appropriate  State  agencies  and  the 

12  Secretary  shall  be  made  no  less  frequently  than  annually  and 

13  shall  include  a  detailed  description  of  the  progress  made  by 

14  each  school  assisted  under  this  part  to  meet  its  objectives. 

15  This  description  shall  include  the  specific  performance  crite- 

16  ria  used  by  each  school  to  measure  progress. 

17  PARTICIPATION  OF  CHILDREN  ENROLLED  IN  PRIVATE 

18  SCHOOLS 

U)        Sec.  213.  General  Requirements.— (a)(1)  From 

20  the  funds  available  to  a  local  educational  agency  under  this 

21  part  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  agency  shall  set  aside  an  amount 

22  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  total  funds  available  as  the 

23  number  of  children  in  that  district  who  are  described  in  sec- 

24  tion  205(a)(2)  and  who  are  enrolled  in  nonpublic  secondary 

25  schools  bears  to  the  total  number  of  children  enrolled  in  sec- 
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1  ondary  schools  in  that  district  who  arc  dcscrihcd  in  section 

*J  2()r)(a)(2).  The  hxral  educrational  a^cMicy  shall  use  the  funds  so 

3  set  aside  to  arrange,  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  (!(nisti- 

4  tutioii  of  the  United  States  and  local,  State,  and  Federal  law, 

5  for  the  provision  of  special  services  to  disadvantaged  students 

6  who  are  enrolled  in  nonpublic  secondary  schools  within  its 

7  district  on  a  basis  comparable  to  those  provided  to  similar 

8  students  enrolled  in  the  secondary  schools  of  the  local  educa- 

9  tional  agency.  In  arranging  for  the  provision  of  special  serv- 

10  i(U»s  under  this  section,  a  local  educational  agency  shall  give 

1 1  priority  to  students  enrolled  in  schools  with  high  concentra- 

12  tions  of  students  who  are  from  low  income  families  or  who 

13  demonstrate  limited  academic  achievement. 

14  •  (2)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  a 

15  local  educational  agency  may  (A)  provide  services  to  the  stu- 
1(5  dents  enrolled  in  nonpublic  secondary  schools  that  do  not  dis- 

17  criminate  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin  or  (B) 

18  make  payments  to  a  nonpublic  secondary  school  that  does  not 

19  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin  so 

20  that  it  may  arrange  for  those  services,  except  that  a  local 

21  educational  agency  may  make  payments  under  clause  (B) 

22  only  to  a  school  that  is  not  devoted  to  religious  ends  or  uses. 

23  Any  nonpublic  school  that  receives  payments  under  clause 

24  (B)  shall  be  subject  to  all  the  requirements  under  this  part 
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1  applicable  to  a  local  educational  agcMicv  other  than  sections 

2  210  (b)  and  (c). 

8         (b)  Bypass  Puovision. — (i)  If  the  Secretary  deter- 

4  mines  thai  a  local  educational  agency  (A)  is  prohibited  or 

/>  substantially  impeded  by  State  or  local  law  or  policy  from 

B  providing  special  services  to  students  enrolled  in  nonpublic 

7  schools  as  required  by  subsection  (a),  or  (B)  has  substantially 

8  failed  to  arrange  for  the  provision  of  services  to  those  chil- 

9  dreii  cn  a  comparable  basis  as  required  by  that  subsection, 

10  ihv  Seeretary  shall  waive  that  requirement  and  arrange  for 

1 1  the  provision  of  services  to  those  children  through  arrange- 

12  ments  which  shall  be  subject  to  the  requirements  of  subsec- 

13  tion  (a). 

14  (2)(A)  When  the  Secretary  arranges  for  services  pursu- 
it ant  to  this  subsection,  he  shall,  after  consultation  with  the 

16  appropriate  public  and  private  school  officials,  pay  to  the  pro- 

17  vider  the  eost  of  those  services,  including  the  odministriitive 

18  cost  of  arranging  for  those  services,  from  the  appropriate  al- 

19  locations  under  this  part. 

20  (B)  Pending  final  resolution  of  any  investigation  or  com- 

21  plaint  that  could  result  in  a  determination  under  this  snbsec- 

22  tion,  the  Secretary  may  withhold  from  th(»  appropriate  allorn- 

23  tions  the  amount  he  estimat(»s  would  be  necessary  to  pay  the 

24  eost  of  those*  s(Tvices. 
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1  (C)  Any  determination  by  the  Secretary  under  this  scc- 

2  tion  shall  continue  in  effect  until  the  Secretary  determines 

3  that  there  will  no  longer  be  any  failure  or  inability  on  the 

4  part  of  the  local  educational  agency  to  meet  the  requirements 

5  of  subsection  (a). 

6  (3)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  not  take  any  final  action 

7  under  this  subsection  until  the  State  educational  agency  and 

8  local  educational  agency  affected  by  that  action  have  had  an 

9  opportunity,  during  a  period  of  at  least  forty-five  days  after 

10  receiving  written  notice  thereof,  to  submit  written  objections 

1 1  and  to  appear  before  the  Secretary  or  his  designee  to  show 

12  cause  why  the  action  should  not  be  taken. 

13  (B)  If  a  State  or  local  educational  agency  is  dissatisfied 

14  w'iH  the  Secretary's  final  action  after  a  proceeding  under 

15  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph,  it  may  within  sixty  days 

16  after  notice  of  such  action,  file  with  the  United  States  eourt 

17  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which  that  State  is  located  a 

18  petition  for  review  of  that  action.  A  copy  of  the  petition  shall 
U)  he  forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Scc- 

20  retary.  The  Secretary  thereupon  shall  file  in  the  court  the 

21  record  of  the  proceedings  on  which  he  based  his  action,  as 

22  provided  in  section  2112  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

23  (C)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Secretary,  if  supported  by 

24  substantial  evidence,  shall  be  conclusive;  hut  the  court,  for 

25  good  cause  shown,  may  retnnnd  the  ease  to  the  Secretary  to 
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1  take  further  evidence,  and  the  Secretary  may  thereupon 

2  make  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify  his 

3  previous  action,  and  shall  file  in  the  court  the  record  of  the 

4  further  proceedings.  Such  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact 

5  shall  likewise  be  conclusive  if  supported  by  substantial 

6  evidence. 

7  (D)  Upon  the  filing  of  a  petition  under  subparagraph  (B), 

8  the  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  affirm  the  action  of  the 

9  Secretary  or  to  set  it  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  judg- 

10  ment  of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme 

11  Court  of  the  United  States  upon  certiorari  or  certification  as 

12  provided  in  section  1254  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

13  Part  B— Programs  Operated  by  State  Agencies 

14  Subpart  1 — Programs  for  Special  Populations 

^5  ELIGIBILITY  AND  AMOUNT 

16  Sec.  221.  (a)  Entitlement.— A  State  educational 

17  agency  or  a  combination  of  such  agencies,  upon  application 

18  for  a  fiscal  year,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  grant  under  this  sub- 

19  part  for  that  year,  to  establish  or  improve,  either  directly  or 

20  through  local  educational  agencies  or  other  State  agencies, 

21  programs  for  migratory  children  of  migratory  agricultural 

22  workers  or  of  migratory  fishermen  and  programs  for  children 

23  in  institutions  for  neglected  or  delinquent  children  or  in  adult 

24  correctional  institutions  which  moot  the  requirements  of  sec- 
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1  (b)  Amount  of  Grant.— (1)  For  each  State  eligible  to 

2  receive  a  grant  under  this  subpart  for  any  fiscal  year,  the 

3  Secretary  shall  determine  the  product  of — 

4  (A)  the  number  of  children  in  the  State  who  are 

5  counted  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  paragraph 

6  (3);  and 

7  (B)  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  in  the 

8  State,  except  that  (i)  if  the  average  per  pupil  expendi- 

9  ture  in  the  State  is  less  than  80  percent  of  the  average 

10  per  pupil  expenditure  in  the  United  States,  the  multi- 

11  plier  shall  be  80  percent  of  the  average  per  pupil  ex- 

12  penditure  in  the  United  States,  or  (ii)  if  the  average 
18         per  pupil  expenditure  in  the  State  is  more  than  120 

14  percent  of  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  in  the 

15  United  States,  the  multiplier  shall  be  120  percent  of 

16  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  in  the  United  States. 

17  (2)  The  amount  of  the  grant  to  a  State  under  this  sub- 

18  part  for  a  fiscal  year  shall  be  an  amount  which  bears  the 

19  same  ratio  to  the  total  funds  available  for  this  subpart  for  that 

20  year  as  the  product  determined  under  paragraph  (1)  for  that 

21  State  for  that  fiscal  year  bears  to  the  sum  of  the  products  for 

22  all  States  that  are  eligible  for  a  grant  under  this  subpart  for 

23  that  fiscal  year. 

24  (3)  The  number  of  children  to  be  counted  for  purposes  of 

25  paragraph  (1)  is  the  aggregate  of— 

698 
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I  (IMA)  winch  nrr  dcsi^niril  to  impnivr  the  imsir 

-  "nii  t'm|iliivmt'nl  skills  of  ini^rrntnrv  chiMrcn  ol  nii^^ra- 

.'i  nirv  n^rinihnrnl  wurkrrs  iir  of  rni^mUorv  fishrnnrn, 

4  mimI  h»  rtMirdiimtt*  ihosr  pro^^niiiis  with  similar  pro- 

jfniins  in  othor  Statrs.  iiirhulin^^  ihr  transmittal  of  per- 
fnirnt  inl'ornnuion  with  nspnt  to  school  records  of 
7  !ln)sr  cluhircn; 

*^  (10  thnt  in  plaimin^^  and  carrying'  out  prn^rrunis 

thrrt'  has  Uwu  and  will  hr  appropriate  coordination 
Nvith  State  cmplovnicnt  and  training?  pro^^rams,  and 
11  pro^rnims  administered  imdtT  . section  :WA  of  the  (\mi- 

\  J         prehensive  Kmploymcnt  and  Trainin^^  Act  of 
^•^  (<')  that  tlie  pro^Tams  will  he  administered  and 

U  carried  out  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  basic  ob- 

jcctives  of  part  A  of  this  title;  and 

(-)  which  are  desi^jned  to  improve  the  basic  and 
17  cinplovment  skills  of  youth  in  institutions  for  nejflected 

'»r  delinquent  children  or  iu  adult  correctioiial  institu- 
l!>  tions.  These  pro>(rams  shall  he  desijfned  to  support 

20         educational  services  supplemental  to  the  basic  educa- 
tion  of  those  children  that  must  he  provided  by  the 
22         State,  and  shall  be  administered  and  carried  out  in  a 
2.1         manner  consistent  with  part  A  of  this  title. 

24  (h)  Bypass  Provision.-— If  the  Secretary  determines 

25  that  a  State*  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  conduct  educational 
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1  programs  for  migratory  children  of  migratory  agricultural 

2  workers  or  of  migratory  fishermen,  or  that  it  would  result  in 

3  more  efficient  and  economic  administration,  or  that  it  would 

4  add  substantially  to  the  welfare  or  educational  attainment  of 

5  such  children,  he  may  make  special  arrangements  with  other 

6  public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies  to  carry  out  the  purposes 

7  of  this  section  in  one  or  more  States,  and  for  this  purpose  he 

8  may  use  all  or  part  of  the  total  of  grants  available  for  any 

9  such  State  under  this  section. 

10  Subpart  2 — State  Supplemental  Programs 

11  ELIGIBILITY  AND  AMOUNT 

12  Sec.  231.  (a)  Entitlement. — A  State  educational 

13  agency,  upon  its  application  for  a  fiscal  year,  shall  be  entitled 

14  to  receive  a  grant  for  that  year  under  this  subpart  to  establish 

15  or  improve,  through  local  educational  agencies,  programs  de- 

16  signed  to  improve  the  basic  and  employment  skills  of  disad- 

17  vantaged  secondary  school  students. 

18  (b)  Amount  of  Grant. — (1)  For  each  State  eligible  to 

19  receive  a  grant  under  this  subpart  for  any  fiscal  year,  the 

20  Secretary  shall  determine  the  product  of — 

21  (A)  the  number  of  children  in  the  State  who  are 

22  counted  in  accordance  with  section  205(a)(2);  and 

23  (B)  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  in  the 

24  State,  except  that  (i)  if  the  average  per  pupil  expendi- 

25  ture  in  the  State  is  less  than  80  percent  of  the  average 
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1 


per  pupil  expenditure  in  the  United  States,  the  multi- 
plier shall  be  80  percent  of  the  average  per  pupil  ex- 
penditure in  the  United  States,  or  (ii)  if  the  average 
per  pupil  expenditure  in  the  State  is  more  than  120 
percent  of  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  in  the 
United  States,  the  multiplier  shall  be  120  percent  of 
the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  in  the  United  States. 
(2)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  241,  the  amount 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 
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9  of  the  grant  which  shall  be  made  available  to  a  State  under 

10  this  subpart  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  an  amount  which 

1 1  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  total  funds  available  for  this  sub- 

12  part  as  the  product  determined  under  paragraph  (1)  for  that 

13  State  for  that  fiscal  year  bears  to  the  sum  of  the  products  for 

14  all  States  that  are  eligible  for  a  grant  under  this  subpart  for 

15  that  fiscal  year. 

16  (c)  Availability  of  Funds. — From  the  sums  appro- 

17  priated  for  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year,  other  than  sums  set 

18  aside  under  section  258  and  section  259,  10  percent  shall  be 

19  available  for  the  purpose  of  making  payments  in  accordance 

20  with  the  provisions  of  this  subpart. 

21  PROGRAM  REQUIREMENTS 

22  Sec.  232.  The  Secretary  may  approve  an  application 

23  submitted  under  section  231  only  upon  his  determination 

24  that— 
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1  (1)  payments  will  be  used  for  planning  and  imple- 

2  menting  programs  that  are  designed  to  improve  the 

3  basic  and  employment  skills  of  disadvantaged  students; 

4  (2)  programs  will  be  conducted  at  secondary 

5  schools  (regardless  of  whether  they  are  within  local 

6  educational   agencies   eligible   to   receive  assistance 

7  under  part  A  of  this  title)  that  meet  the  eligibility  re- 

8  quirements  contained  in  section  207(b); 

9  (3)  the  State  will  administer  the  programs  under 

10  this  subpart  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  basic  ob- 

11  jectives  of  and  procedures  contained  in  part  A;  and 

12  (4)  the  State  will  establish  an  advisory  body  in  ac- 

13  cordance  with  section  233. 

14  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

15  Sec.  233.  To  be  eligible  for  assistance  under  this  sub- 

16  part,  a  State  shall  establish  an  advisor}^  council  whose  func- 

17  tion  shall  be  to  advise  the  State  educational  agency  in  the 

18  selection  of  schools  to  be  assisted  under  section  231.  The 

19  Governor  of  the  State  and  the  State  educational  agency  shall 

20  designate  equal  numbers  of  members  of  the  council.  The 

21  Governor  and  the  Sate  educational  agency  shall  select  two- 

22  thirds  of  the  members  of  the  council  from  among  the  individ- 

23  uals  who  serve  as  members  of  the  following  groups: 
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1  (I)  The  Statr  rmployrnoiit  iuu\  training'  council. 

2  cstahlislwd  in  accordnncc  with  section  I  10  of  the  (\nu- 
'i  |)rch<'nsivc  Kni|)h)ynicnt  and  Trainin^^  Act  of  and 
4  {"2}  The  State  advisory  council  for  vocational  c(hi- 
r>          cation.  <*stahhshcd  in  accordnncc  with  section  iOH  of 

the  \*ocational  F^ducntion  Act. 

7  Suhpart  '\ — Vocational  Education  IVo^rani 

8  I'AYMKNTS  TO  STATK 


J»  Skc.  lMI.  (ji)  (IknkkaI-.— The  Secretary  shall  pay, 

10  from  tli<'  amount  availahle  to  each  State  for  <jrants  under  this 

11  tith\  an  amount  equal  to  2')  percent  of  the  total  funds  to 

12  which  the  State  is  entith^d  under  part  A.  suhpart  2  of  this 

13  part  and  section  2r>(i  to  the  sole  State  a^^ency  for  vocational 

14  education  for  the  purpose  t)f  plannin^^  and  ilnplementin^^ 
ir>  throu^^h  local  education  a^^'iicit^s,  pro^Tams  to  improve  the 
H)  hasic  skills,  employment  skills  and  sj>ecial  occupational  skills 
17  of  disadvantaged  in-school  and  ()utM)f-school  youth  that  are 
IH  consistent  with  the  re(juirements  of  this  suhpart. 


H)  (h)  St»K(MAi.  Dkfinitions.— For  the  purposes  of  this 

20  suhpart — 

21  (i)  *'in-school  youth"  means  students  enrolled  in 

22  grades  10  through  12;  and 

-'^  (2)  "out-of-school  youth"  means  youth  aged  \H 

24  through  1!)  who  left  school  prior  to  earning  a  certifi- 
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1  vwiv  of  ^Tjiduation  and  wlio  arc  clipblc  for  scrvurs 

2  uDticr  title  1  of  this  Art. 

3  PKO(;UAM  KKQt  IKKMKNTS 

4  Skc.  242.  The  Secretary  may  make  the  payments  au- 

5  thorized  bv  secticm  241  only  upon  his  determination  that — 
(5  (I)  the  funds  attributable  to  part  A.  subpart  2  of 
7  this  part,  and  section  250  will  be  used  in  a  manner 
H  consistent  with  the  objectives  and  pursuant  to  the 

9  requirements  contained  in  each  of  those  authorities, 

10  respectively; 

11  (2)  the  sole  State  agency  for  vocational  education 

12  will  use  the  funds  attributable  to  part  A  to  provide  as- 

13  sistance  to  counties  in  amounts  that,  in  the  aggregate, 

14  equal  that  portion  of  the  county's  entitlement  under 

15  part  A  that  is  made  available  to  the  sole  State  agency 

10  under  this  subpart; 

17  (3)  the  .sole  State  agency  for  vocational  education 

18  will  approve  the  percentage  of  assistance  provided  to 

19  each  local  educational  agency  under  this  subpart  that 

20  may  be  used  for  programs  designed  to  serve  out-of- 

21  school  youth,  except  that  any  percentage  may  not  be 

22  less  than  15  percent  and  may  not  be  more  than  30 

23  percent  unless  the  sole  State  agency  determines  that  a 

24  higher  percentage  is  warranted  by  special  circum- 

25  stances  in  that  district; 

'    •  r) 
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1  (4)  in  any  State  in  wliicli  the  sole  State  affcncv 

for  v()catir)iial  education  is  not  the  Statt'  ('durational 
af^cncv,  the  sole  State  a^cncv  will  not  provide  assist- 

4  anee  pursuant  to  an  application  submitted  in  aeeord- 

5  anee  with  seetion  241^  unless  it  has  been  approved  hv 
the  State  educational  a^enev;  and 

7  (5)  funds  will  be  used  to  assist  projs^rams  d(?sign(?d 

H  to  improve  sp(?cial  occupational  skills  only  if  the  proj- 

('('ts  provide  training  in  occupation  skills  areas  for 
H)  wliieh  there  is  a  clear  and  documented  local  need.  A 
1 1  local  educational  agencv  may  document  local  need  by 

11*  means  of  a  written  agreement  with  the  local  private  in- 

13  dustry  council  established  in  accordance  with  section 

14  704  of  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training 
If)  Act  of  H)73  that  acknowledges  that  the  need  exists 
H)  and  that  the  local  business  and  industrial  community  is 
17  committed  to  placing  successful  graduates  of  ihc  pro- 
IH         gram  in  jobs,  including  the  placement  of  graduates  in 

jobs  nontraditional  for  their  sex. 

^0  LOCAL  A(JKN(!Y  APPLICATION 

21  Skc.  243.  (a)  A  local  educational  agency  is  eligible  for 

22  assistance  under  this  subpart  for  a  fiscal  year  only  if  it  has 

23  submitted  to  the  sole  State  agency  for  vocational  education 

24  an  application  describing  the  programs  to  be  conducted,  for  a 

25  period  of  three  fiscal  years  that  includes  that  fiscal  year,  with 
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1  assistance  provided  under  this  subpart.  The  application  must 

2  he  signed  by  the  local  prime  sponsor  in  any  instance  in  which 

3  the  prime  sponsor  would  jointly  fund  the  activities  described 

4  in  the  application,  and  by  the  local  district  for  vocational  cdu- 
f)  cation  in  any  area  in  which  that  agency  is  distinct  from  the 

6  local  educational  agency.  The  application  may  be  amended  at 

7  any  time  to  describe  changes  in  or  additions  to  the  activities 

8  originally  set  forth  in  the  application.  An  application  or 

9  amendment  thereto  shall  be  approved  by  the  sole  State 

10  agency  and  the  State  educational  agency,  in  States  where 

11  those  two  agencies  are  distinct,  upon  their  determination  that 

12  the  application  meets  the  specific  requirements  of  subsection 
18  (b)  of  this  section  and  provides  for  the  use  of  funds  in  a 

14  manner  which  meets  the  requirements  of  this  subpart,  part  A, 

15  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act,  and  such  basic  crile- 

16  ria  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 

17  (b)  Each  application  submitted  by  a  local  educational 

18  agency  under  this  section  shall  contain — 

19  (1)  assurances  that  funds  attributable  to  part  A 

20  for  any  fiscal  yvar  will  be  used  only  to  assist  programs 

21  conducted  at  .secondary  schools  that  have  submitted  a 

22  consolidated  plan  for  funding  under  part  A  aud  this 

23  subpart  and  are  selected  to  receive  assistance  under 

24  part  A  for  that  year: 
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1  (2)  assurances  that,  in  any  case  where  the  local 

2  educational  agency  is  not  the  local  district  tor  voca- 
ls tional  education,  that  both  agencies  have  agreed  upon 

4  a  single  .set  of  criteria  for  use  in  determining  school  eli- 

5  gibility  under  section  201{h)  and  under  this  subpart; 

()  Ci)  a  description  of  how  the  local  educational 

7  agency  will  determine  the  allocation  of  funds  between 

H  programs  designed  to  serve  in-school  and  out-of-school 

I)  youth;  and 

10  (4)  assurances  that  programs  designed  to  serve 

1 1  out-of-sebool  youth  will  be  operat(»d  in  close  coopera- 
\2  tion  with  the  local  prime  sponsor  and  private  business. 
IH  Part  C — Gknkral  Provisions 

14  AI'I'LICAIUMTY  OF  GKNKRAL  EDUCATION  PROVISIONS  ACT 

If)  Skc.  lif)!.  In  addition  to  oth(»r  requirements  contained 

\H  in  this  title  and  except  as  provided  in  the  next  sentence,  the 

17  requirements  of  the  General  p]ducation  Provi.sions  Act  that 

18  relate  to  local.  State,  and  Federal  administration  of  applica- 

II)  ble  programs  applies  to  the  programs  assisted  under  this  title. 
20  For  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the  provisions  of  .section  484(a) 
2\  of  that  Act,  relating  to  submission  of  a  State  monitoring  plan, 

22  are  deemed  mandatory  upon  the  Secretary,  and  the  provi- 

23  sions  of  section  434(b)  of  that  Act,  relating  to  enforcement  of 

24  Federal  r(»quirements,  are  deemed  mandatory  upon  the 
2')  States. 

^08 
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1  COORDINATION,  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  AND 

2  DISSEMINATION  OK  INFORMATION 

3  Sec.  252,  Each  State  educational  agency  shall  carry 

4  out  a  comprehensive  program  to  coordinate  activities  assisted 

5  under  this  title  with  employment  and  training  activities  and 

6  other  relevant  activities  conducted  in  the  State,  and  to  pro- 

7  vide  technical  assistance  to  local  educational  agencies  and 

8  State  agencies  with  respect  to  the  use  of  funds  received 

9  under  this  title.  The  program  .shall  include  technical  assist- 

10  ance  for  management  procedures,  for  planning,  development, 

1 1  implementation,  and  evaluation  of  school  programs,  and  for 

12  preparation  of  applications.  Each  State  educational  agency 

13  shall  also  adopt  procedures  for  disseminating  to  local  educa- 

14  tional  agencies  and  State  agencies  (1)  significant  and  relevant 

15  information  derived  from  educational  research,  (2)  informa- 
IG  tion  about  successful  education  projects  designed  to  improve 

17  basic  and  employment  skills,  and  (3)  such  other  information 

18  as  will  assist  local  educational  agencies  and  State  agencies  in 

19  planning,  developing,  implementing,  and  evaluating  programs 

20  as.sisted  under  this  title. 

21  STATK  MONITORINO  AND  ENFORCEMENT  PLANS 

22  Se(\  253.  Each  State  educational  agency  participating 

23  in  programs  under  this  title  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary,  in 

24  such  detail  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  a  monitoring  and 

25  enfore(;ment  plan  that  meets  th(»  re(|uir(>ments  of  section 
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1  434(a)  of  the  Ooncral  Kducntioii  Provisions  Act  and  also 

2  inclii(lcs — 


3  (Da  description  of  the  means  bv  which  the  State 

4  educational  agencv  d(»tennines  the  compliance  bv  local 
T)  educational  agencies  with  the  requiremenis  of  section 
^5  213  relating  to  the  provision  of  comparable  services  to 

7  students  enrolled  in  nonpublic  schools; 

8  (2)  a  description  of  the  kev  aspects  of  a  program 
that  the  State  will  monitor  at  each  site;  and 

10  (3)  a  description  of  the  relationship  between  the 

11  respective  responsibilities  under  this  title  of  the  State 

12  educational  agency  and  the  sole  State  agency  for  voca- 

13  tional  education,  in  those  States  where  those  agencies 

14  are  separate  entities. 

15  COMPLAINT  RESOLUTION  BV  THK  STATE  KDUCATIONAL 
IH  AGKNCV 

17  Skc.  254.  f]ach  State  educational  agency  shall  adopt 


18  written  procedures  for  receiving  complaints,  and  reviewing 

IS)  appeals  from  decisions  of  local  educational  agencies  with  re- 

20  spect  to  complaints,  concerning  violations  of  this  title  or  ap- 

21  plicable  provisions  of  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act 

22  in  connection  with  the  programs  assisted  under  this  title,  and 

23  for  conducting  those  onsitc  investigations  relating  to  com- 

24  plaints  that  the  State  educational  agency  deems  necessary. 

25  These  procedures  shall  include — 
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1  (1)  time  limits  for  resolving  the  eoniplaint  or  coni- 

•;  pleting  the  review  and,  if  neeessnrv,  the  independent 

8  on  site  inv<»stigation,  whieh  shall  not  (^xeeed  sixty  days 

4  unless  exet^ptional   eircunistances  are  found  by  th(^ 

5  State  edueational  ageney  to  exist; 

6  (2)  an  opportunity  for  the  complainant  or  the  com- 

7  plainant's  representative,  or  both,  and  the  loeal  eduea- 

8  tional  agency  involved  to  present  evidence,  including 

9  the  opportunity  to  (luestion  parties  to  the  dispute  and 

10  any  of  their  witnesses; 

11  (3)  the  right  to  appeal  the  final  resolution  of  the 

12  State  educational  agency  to  the  Secretary  within  thirty 

13  days  after  receipt  of  the  written  decision;  and 

14  (4)  dissemination,  free  of  chargts  of  information 

15  concerning  these  procedures  to  interested  parties  in- 

16  eluding  all  district  and  school  advisory  councils. 

17  COMPLIANCK  AGUKEMENTS 

18  Sec.  255.  A  State  educational  agency  may  suspend  any 


U)  withholding  action  relating  to  application  approval  or  pay> 

20  ment  of  funds  undertaken  pursuant  to  section  4H4(b)  of  the 

21  General  Education  Provisions  Act  while  there  is  in  effect  a 

22  compliance  agreement  with  the  local  educational  agency  or 

23  State  agencv  under  this  section.  The  agreement  shall  be 

24  deemed  to  Ik*  in  effect  for  the  period  specified  therein,  except 

25  that  if  the  local  educational  agency  or  State  agency  fails  to 
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1  cornplv  with        terms  ii^tcccI  to,  the  :ii;rccinciu  shall  lU) 

'2  loii^MT  !)<•  in  (»flV('t.  I'Or  purposes  of  tli's  section,  the  term 

'4  '*(:oinplianee  a^^re»  ineiit**  inejiiis  an  a^reeioerit  u  liicli — 

4  (1)  sets  fortli  the  teriiis  and  conditions  to  which 

5  the  local  edueutional  agencv  or  State  atrency  has 
f)  agreed  in  order  to  comply  with  the  re(|uir(»ments  of  this 

7  title  or  the  Oeneral  Kducution  l^rovisioiis  Act  and  reg- 

8  ulations  promulgated  thereunder,  and  with  the  appliea- 

9  ble  rul(»s,  regulations,  proeedures,  guidelhies.  criteria  or 

10  ()th(>r  requirements  adopted  by  the  State  edue<itioiial 

11  agency; 

12  (2)  addresses  all  the  matters  that  formed  the  basis 

13  for  the  initiation  of  the  withholding  action  by  the  State 

14  edueational  agency;  and 

15  (3)  may  consist  of  a  series  of  agreements  that  in 

16  the  aggregate  dispose  of  all  such  matters. 

17  Within  fifteen  days  after  the  (execution  of  any  eompliance 

18  agreement,  the  State  edueational  agency  shall  send  a  copy 

19  thereof  to  the  district  advisory  council  affected,  and  to  each 

20  organization  or  person  who  filed  a  complaint  with  respect  to 

21  any  failure  to  comply  that  is  covered  by  that  agreement. 

22  PAYMENTS  FOR  STATE  ADMINISTRATION 

23  Sec.  256.  From  the  amounts  allocated  to  States  under 

24  this  title,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pay  to  each  State 

25  amounts  equal  to  the  amounts  expended  by  it  for  the  proper 

K  4^ 
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1  (3)  written  notification  to  the  complainant,  the 

2  complainant's   representative,   the   local  educational 

3  agencv,   the   State   educational   agency,   the  State 

4  agency,  the  district  advisory  council  and  other  appro- 
priate  advisory  councils,  within  ten  days  after  the  reso- 

*i  lution  of  the  complaint,  of  the  nature  of  the  resolution 
7         and  the  reasons  therefor. 

H  PROGRAM  DEVKLOPMENT 

U  Skc.  1*58.  (a)  Research  and  Development. — In 

10  order  to  further  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the  Secretary  is 

1 1  authorized  to  make  grants  to  State  and  local  educational 
1*2  agencies,  and  other  public  and  nonprofit  private  agencies,  or- 

13  gaiiizations,  and  institutions  to  carry  out  development  and 

14  demonstration  activities  the  purposes  of  which  may  include 
IT)  linking  prime  sponsors  and  schools,  training  teachers  and  ad- 
M)  iiiiuistrators  to  work  with  youth  served  by  this  title,  and  en- 
17  rouraging  local  educational  agencies  to  establish  alternative 
IH  .school  arrangements. 

151         (b)  SorRCE  OF  Funds.— The  Secretary  is  authorized, 

20  (lut  of  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  title  in  any  fiscal 

21  year,  to  set  aside  not  more  than  one  percent,  or  $10  million, 

22  whichever  is  less,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
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1  PROGRAMS  IN  THE  TERRITORIES  AND  SCHOOLS  OPERATED 

2  BY  THE  BUREAU  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

3  Sec.  259.  From  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this 

4  title  in  anv  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall  set  aside  one  per- 

5  cent  for  the  purpose  of  making  payments  to — 

6  (1)  local  educational  agencies  iu  Guam,  American 

7  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Commonwealth  of  the 

8  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  oi 

9  the  Pacific  Islands  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  pro- 

10  grams  designed  to  improve  the  basic  and  employment 

1 1  skills  of  disadvantaged  students;  and 

12  (2)  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  purpose  of 

13  arranging  the  provision  of  services  designed  to  improve 

14  the  basic  and  employment  skills  of  disadvantaged 

15  Indian  youth. 

16  The  Secretary  shall  make  payments  under  this  section  in 

17  amounts  that  are  consistent  with  the  respective  needs  of  the 

18  recipients  and  according  to  terms  that  the  Secretary  deter- 

19  mines  will  best  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

20  DEFINITIONS 

21  Sec.  260.  P^xrept  as  otherwise  provided,  for  purposes  of 

22  this  title: 

23  (a)  The  term  "average  daily  attendance''  means  attend- 

24  ance  determined  in  accordance  with  State  law  except  that 

25  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  title,  where  the 
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(K) 

1  local  educational  agcncv  of  the  school  district  in  which  any 

2  child  resides  makes  or  contracts  to  make  a  tuition  payment 

3  for  the  free  public  education  of  such  child  in  a  school  situated 

4  in  another  school  district,  such  child  shall  he  considered  (A) 

5  to  he  in  attendance  at  a  school  of  the  local  educational 

6  a^^ency  so  inakhig  or  contracting  to  make  such  tuition  pay- 

7  ment,  and  <K)  not  to  he  in  attendance  at  a  school  of  the  local 

8  educational  agency  receiving  such  tuition  payment  or  entitled 
J)  to  receive  such  payment  under  the  contract. 

10  (b)  The  term  ^'average  per  pupil  expenditure"  means,  in 

11  the  case  of  a  State  or  the  United  States,  the  aggregate  cur- 
\2  rent  expenditures,  during  the  third  fiscal  year  preceding  the 

13  fiscal  year  for  which  the  computation  is  made  (or  if  satisfac- 

14  tory  data  for  that  year  are  not  available  at  the  time  of  com- 

15  putation,  then  during  the  most  recent  preceding  fiscal  year 
IB  for  which  satisfactory  data  are  available),  of  all  local  educa- 

17  tional  agencies  in  the  State,  or  in  the  United  States  (which 

18  for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection  means  the  fifty  States,  ami 

19  the  District  of  Columbia),  as  the  case  may  be,  plus  any  direct 

20  current  expenditures  by  the  State  for  operation  of  such  agen- 

21  cies  (without  regard  to  the  source  of  funds  from  which  either 

22  of  such  expenditures  arc  made),  divided  by  the  aggregate 

23  number  of  children  in  average  daily  attendance  to  whom  such 

24  agencies  provided  free  public  education  during  such  preced- 

25  ing  year. 
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1  (e)  The  term  **basie  skills"  means  the  skills  of  reading, 

2  mathematics,  and  effective  eommunieution,  both  writt(Mi  and 

3  oral. 

4  (d)  the  term  **eounty**  means  those  divisions  of  a  State 

5  utilized  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  in  compiling  and  re- 

6  porting  data  regarding  counties. 

7  (e)  The  term  "current  expenditures**  means  expendi- 

8  tures  for  free  public  education,  including  expenditures  for  ad- 

9  ministration,  instruction,  attendance,  and  health  services, 

10  pupil  transportation  services,  operation  and  maintenance  of 

11  plant,  fixed  charges,  and  net  expenditures  to  cover  deficits  for 

12  food  services  and  student  body  activities,  but  not  including 

13  expenditures  for  community  ser\ices,  capital  outlay,  and 

14  debt  service. 

15  (0  The  term  ^'employment  skills*'  means  those  qualities 

16  that  are  not  occupation-specific  that  enable  a  person  to 

17  secure  and  retain  a  job,  such  as  the  ability  to  complete  a 

18  job  application,  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  punctuality 

19  and  job  responsibility,  and  to  respond  constructively  to 

20  supervision. 

21  (g)  The  term  **local  educational  agency'*  means  a  public 

22  board  of  education  or  other  public  authority  legally  consti- 

23  tuted  within  a  State  for  either  administrative  control  or  direc- 

24  tion  of,  or  to  perform  a  service  function  for,  public  elementary 

25  or  secondary  schools  in  a  city,  county,  township,  school  dis- 
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1  trict,  or  other  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or  such  eornbi- 

2  nation  of  school  districts  or  counties  as  are  recognized  in  a 
'\  State  as  an  administrative  agency  for  its  public  elementary  or 
4  secondary  schools.  Such  term  includes  any  other  public  insti- 
T)  tution  or  agency  having  administrative  control  and  direction 
(>  of  a  public  elementary  or  secondary  school. 

7  (h)  The  term  **parent"  includes  a  legal  guardian  or  other 

H  person  standing  in  loco  parentis. 

9  (i)  The  term  "prime  sponsor"  means  any  agency,  orga- 

10  nization,  unit  of  government  of  other  entity  designated  in  ac- 

11  cordance  with  section  101  of  the  Comprehensive  Employ- 
rj  ment  and  Training  Act  of  1973. 

13  (j)  The  term  ''secondary  sehooP'  means  a  school  or  that 

14  part  of  a  school  that  provides  instruction  in  any  of  the  grades 

15  seven  through  twelve. 

U>  (k)  The  term  ''Secretary*'  means  the  Secretary  of 

17  Kducalion. 

18  (1)  The  term  "sole  State  agency  for  vocational  educa- 

19  tion'*  means  the  agency  designated  in  accordance  with  .sec- 

20  tion  104  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act,  as  amended. 

21  (m)  The  term  "State**  means  any  of  the  fifty  States,  the 

22  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

23  (n)  The  term  "State  educational  agency**  means  the  offi- 

24  cer  or  agency  [irimarily  responsible  for  the  State  supervision 

25  of  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
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AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 


2  Sec.  2(>1.  There  are  authorized  to  he  appropriated  for 

3  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  title  such  sums  as  may  he 

4  necessary  for  fiscal  year  1981  and  each  of  the  three  suceeed- 
r>  ing  fiscal  years.  The  appropriation  for  any  fiscal  year  may  he 
H  included  in  an  Act  making  appropriations  for  the  preceding 
7  fiscal  year  and  may  be  made  availahle  for  obligation  and  ex- 
H  p(»iiditure  commencing  on  July  1  of  that  preceding  fiscal 
\)  year. 
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Chairman  Perkins.  We  have  Dr.  Scott  Thomson  with  the  Nation- 
al Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals;  Mr.  Arnoldo  S. 
Torres  with  the  League  of  United  Latin  American  Citizens  as  the 
congressional  liaison;  Mr.  Gene  Dunworth  who  is  administrator 
Federal  and  State  Relations  with  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education 
and  Mr.  Philip  A.  Viso,  assistant  superintendent  with  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Education. 

Dr.  Thomson,  we  will  lead  off  with  you. 

STATKMKNT  OF  SCOTT  D.  THOMSON.  EXECI  TIVE  DIRECTOR. 
NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  PRIN(  »PALS 

Dr.  Thomson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify.  My  name  is  Scott  Thom- 
son. I  am  the  executive  director  of  the  National  Association  of 
Secondary  School  Principals.  I  replaced  Owen  Kiernan  about  2 
months  ago  who  has  testified  here  many  times. 

I  want  to  speak  from  the  perspective  of  the  principal,  the  local 
school  leader  because  of  his  crucial  role  in  this  piogram  as  is 
proposed  and  in  fact  crucial  to  the  success  of  any  program,  his  or 
her  interest  and  leadership. 

We  are  strongly  in  support  of  the  Youth  Education  and  Training 
Act  for  at  least  four  reasons.  We  subscribe  to  the  belief  that  educa- 
tion tends  to  be  too  information  rich  and  experience  poor  and  in 
fact  our  bicentennial  document  called  "Secondary  Schools  in  a 
Changing  Society"  to  our  belief  takes  a  strong  position  on  behalf  of 
using  all  of  the  resources  in  the  community  for  the  curriculum  and 
not  just  confining  the  curriculum  to  the  school  site  and  to  informa- 
tion in  the  library  and  the  classroom. 

We  believe  it  is  a  good  concept  of  education  to  use  the  resources 
of  the  community  and  have  for  some  years. 

Second,  we  believe  strongly  in  school  administered  work  pro- 
grams. Schools  at  the  secondary  level  do  a  good  job  at  approximate- 
ly  $10  per  day  per  student.  That  is  a  pretty  good  bargain  for 
teaching,  for  counseling,  for  athletic  programs,  for  activities,  and 
for  work  experience  programs. 

We  believe  we  can  do  the  job  better  and  at  less  cost  than  other 
agencies  can  do  it. 

For  about  15  years  there  has  been  a  series  of  efforts  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  establish  other  agencies  to  handle 
youth  work  and  youth  job  programs.  CBO's,  community  based  orga- 
nizations, going  clear  back  to  the  days  of  the  Office  o'  Equal 
Opportunity.  There  have  been  job  corps  programs  and  many  more. 

I  think  an  objective  analysis  and  evaluation  of  most  of  these 
community  based  organization  programs  have  been  they  are  simply 
artistic  flops  and  financial  flops.  They  have  not  produced  ^ke  re- 
sults anticipated.  There  was  little  accountability  involved.  There 
was  even  cases  of  nepotism  and  high  costs;  unaccounted  funds. 

We  think  there  is  solid  evidence  that  the  money  spent  foi  vrrk 
programs  should  be  spent  with  schools  and  not  by  establishing^  new 
organizations. 

Eighty  percent  of  the  schools  today  have  work  experience  pro- 
grams. What  they  do  need  is  some  additional  funds  for  job  ce- 
ment programs  and  job  supervision. 
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The  third  reason  we  support  the  concept  is  because  basic  skills 
are  learned  very  well  in  a  community  setting.  There  is  all  kinds  of 
evidence  that  many  students  can  learn  to  write  and  to  read  in  a 
work  setting  when  they  cannot  achieve  these  skills  in  a  school 
setting. 

We  think  educational  credit  should  be  an  integral  part  of  this 
whole  program  and  it  is  a  strong  incentive  to  the  graduate  in  order 
to  link  the  diploma  and  credit  with  the  work  experience  programs. 

We  do  have  some  very  serious  reservations  about  the  technical 
specifications  of  the  proposed  legislation.  We  think  these  technical 
specifications  are  seriously  flawed.  They  are  necessarily  complex. 
They  are  overdetailed.  They  are  even  mindless. 

On  page  9  of  my  testimony  I  point  out  that  the  technical  specs 
call  for  the  entire  school  plan  and  program  must  involve  the  total 
faculty  and  the  total  school  curriculum.  Does  that  mean  these  work 
experience  programs  must  involve  the  French  teacher  or  the  music 
teacher  or  the  physics  teacher?  If  so,  why? 

Does  that  mean  the  chemistry  curriculum  and  the  painting  cur- 
riculum or  the  writing  curriculum  must  be  involved?  If  so,  why? 

That  is  just  a  simple  example  of  the  over  detail  and  the  kind  of 
silly  requirements  that  are  involved;  a  maze  of  proposals,  commit- 
tees, plans,  reports,  and  meetings,  all  of  which  leave  the  student 
untouched. 

We  also  believe  the  requirement  to  have  a  proposal  writing 
competition  is  silly.  It  goes  back  to  who  can  design  the  best  bill- 
board and  not  who  can  deliver  the  best  product.  It  is  a  waste  of 
time  and  money  and  it  may  be  fun  for  the  judges  but  it  makes 
cynics  of  school  people  who  are  interested  in  working  with  kids  and 
not  in  preparing  paper  proposals.  It  is  just  more  unnecessary  paper 
shuffling  in  our  view. 

We  think  the  technical  specs  repeat  the  errors  that  have  been 
made  for  years  where  there  are  attempts  to  administer  the  pro- 
grams directly  from  Washington,  D.C.,  a  highly  centralized  man- 
agement approach. 

These  specifications  apply  moneys  to  activities  that  many  dis- 
tricts do  not  need.  Many  districts  do  not  need  in-service  if  they  are 
involved  in  similar  programs.  They  may  not  need  materials.  We 
think  the  moneys  in  many  cases  are  aimed  at  students  who  are  too 
young. 

I  guess  in  sum  what  we  are  saying  is  we  really  believe  as  second- 
ary school  principals  that  these  technical  specs  as  written  assume 
incompetence  on  the  part  of  the  local  school  and  assume  unworthi- 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  local  school  and  it  is  demeaning  to  have 
those  assumptions  made. 

I  would  like  to  say  we  are  not  against  school  site  councils  if  they 
are  advisory.  Any  kind  of  community  assistance  that  is  requested 
by  the  school  should  involve  advisory  councils. 

In  closing  let  me  say  what  we  would  strongly  recommend  on  the 
positive  side  is  a  new  management  model  for  this  program;  a  new 
management  model  that  would  focus  on  decentralized  management 
to  be  more  effective  and  efficient  and  to  use  the  talents  of  the 
princ>^al  and  his  staff  for  managing  the  program  rather  than  for 
writing  contests  and  pushing  paperwork. 
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Specifically  we  would  propose  a  five-step  management  process. 
One,  where  the  legislation  would  define  carefully  the  objectives  of 
the  program;  two,  where  the  legislation  or  the  technical  specs 
would  define  or  establish  the  criteria  of  the  schools  to  qualify 
whether  it  is  the  Orshansky  formula  or  whatever,  some  criteria  to 
qualify;  three,  there  would  be  a  clear  definition  of  the  expected 
outcomes,  the  evaluation  outcomes;  four,  there  would  be  some  very 
specific  reporting  procedures  required  and  five,  there  would  be  a 
random  audit  of  results. 

This  is  a  kind  of  modern  management  model  that  is  used  by  the 
private  sector.  It  is  the  kind  of  management  model  that  is  the 
theorists  and  professors  in  the  field  are  recommending.  It  is  the 
kind  that  we  are  attempting  to  use  more  and  more  in  education. 

I  think  this  program  could  be  very  effective  if  the  emphasis  were 
given  to  this  kind  of  management  under  the  total  goals  of  the 
program  rather  than  the  technical  specifications  that  are  currently 
contained  in  the  documents  that  I  have. 

We  would  like  to  see  the  moneys  used  on  students  and  with 
teachers  rather  than  on  writing  and  on  over  management. 

Thank  you  very  much.  If  there  are  any  questions  I  would  be 
pleased  to  respond. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Scott  D.  Thomson  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Scott  D.  Thomson,  Executivk  Director.  National 
Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

The  NASSP  for  five  years  has  supported  youth  work  and  youth  service 
initiatives.  The  major  curriculum  change  actually  implemented  in  secondary 
schools  during  the  period  1975-1979  was  the  development  of  opportunities  for 
youth  to  be  involved  in  "action  learning,"  tommunity  based  education/' 
"experiential  education,"  and  the  like.    By  1978,  some  82%  of  the  public 
high  schools  of  the  nation,  according  to  a  study  conducted  by  NASSP,  offered 
students  opportunites  for  work  and  service  in  the  community. 

During  this  period,  as  well,  NASSP  published  monographs,  curriculum 
reports  and  filmstrips,  and  conducted  workshops  from  Alaska  to  Florida  to 
motivate  principals  to  broaden  their  curriculum  offerings  to  include  the 
entire  community  as  a  resource. 

The  centerpiece  to  this  effort  was  NASSP* s  bicentennial  document. 
Secondary  Schools  in  a  Changing  Society:  This  We  Believe.    The  commitment 
was  straightforward:^ 

The  Association  believes  that  the  secondary  school  curriculum  should  be 
redesigned  and  placed  in  a  more  comprehensive  setting.    Opportunities  for 
service  and  work,  serious  contact  with  adult  institutions,  and  experiences 
which  span  age  and  ethnicity  need  to  be  a  part  of  secondary  education.  Thus 
would  schools  become  less  exclusively  cognitive,  egoistic,  and  segregated  by 
age  and  culture. 

The  times  call  for  more  than  the  simple  addition  of  a  few  courses. 

^  Thomson,  S.D.,  Chairman,  Task  Force  on  Youth  in  a  Changing  Society,  This 
We  Believe,  National  Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals,  1975, 
pp.  17-19,  23-24. 
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Rather <  a  new  and  different  perspective  must  be  brought  to  bear.    Among  the 
pertinent  questions  to  be  asked  today  in  making  a  thoughtful  analysis  of  the 
secondary  school  curriculum  are  these:    What  total  set  of  experiences  makes 
sense  for  a  healthy  transition  of  contemporary  youth  from  childhood  to  the 
adult  world?    How  can  society  best  provide  for  the  full  development  of  youth 
in  an  era  of  specialization  and  transience?    How  may  the  education  of  youth 
be  benefited  by  the  various  institutions  of  society?    What  roles  do  the 
schools  assume  in  the  overall  design? 

The  basic  responsibility  of  the  secondary  schools  within  this  tot<>l 
context  is  to  instruct  students.    Even  as  new  understandings  develop  of  the 
broader  needs  of  youth,  the  secondary  schools  must  make  an  honest  appraisal 
of  their  own  limitations  to  serve  all  needs  of  all  youth.    Where  learning, 
or  the  planning  or  sponsorship  learning,  is  not  the  central  purpose  at  hand» 
institutions  other  than  schools  should  provide  the  needed  services.  Schools 
should  not  presume  to  be  the  singular  cocoon  of  youth;  they  cannot  furnish 
al-l  services  to  all  youth. 

Learning  is  not  confined  to  the  classroom,  however.  Superior  instruc- 
tion may  occur  in  a  ^/ariety  of  settings,  both  on  and  off  the  school  campus. 
As  the  sponsor  and  caretaker  of  the  educational  needs  of  youth,  schools  will 
necessarily  develop  a  broader  definition  of  education  than  commonly  is 
applied  today.  The  community  as  well  as  the  school  affords  splendid  oppor- 
tunities to  learn.  NASSP  holds  that  a  full  use  of  these  opportunities  must 
become  a  part  of  curriculum  planning. 

Under  this  concept  the  school  will  assume  responsibility  for  pulling 
together  the  learning  resources  of  the  entire  community  as  well  as  developing 
courses  for  classroom  instruction.    The  Association  believes  that  the 
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Identification  and  design  of  learning  opportunities  in  the  conriunity  must 
become  a  new  curricular  priority  for  the  school,  and  that  the  role  of  the 
school  overall  is  to  orchestrate  these  opportunities  for  the  education  of 
youth. 

The  current  tendency  to  equate  education  with  reading  a  book  or  working 
in  a  laboratory  should  be  redirected,  so  that  community-based  learning  is 
accepted  as  a  partner  of  classroom-based  learning.    The  purpose  of  this 
thrust  is  not  for  vocational  training  or  job  orientation,  although  these  may 
be  by-products.    The  purpose  of  community-based  education  is  to  offer  youth 
a  wide  variety  of  opportunities  to  ,learn  in  the  public  world,  to  test  theory 
with  practice,  to  assume  a  partnership  with  adults,  to  deliver  upon  respon- 
sibilities of  consequence,  to  gain  a  mutuality  with  other  age  and  ethnic 
groups,  to  participate  in  solving  problems  rather  than  merely  talking  about 
solutions  to  problems,  and  to  gain  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  possibilities 
and  the  limitations  of  society's  institutions  and  of  the  people  they  serve. 

The  opportunities  to  learn  through  action  and  participation  will  vary. 
Some  students  may  find  value  in  job  situations.    Others  may  prefer  volunteer 
work  in  social  service  agencies  or  special  interest  organizations.  Still 
others  may  organize  and  contract  with  public  or  private  agencies,  through 
the  school,  to  provide  a  specific  service.    For  still  others,  the  school 
itself  may  provide  the  opportunity  for  a  responsible  role  as  tutor  or  recrea- 
tion leader  or  aide. 

Among  the  benefits  of  age  integration,  youth  with  adult,  is  the 
incidental  learning  which  takes  place.    In  the  process  of  working  alongside 
adults,  youth  assimilate  ideas  and  information  about  the  broader  culture  in 
addition  to  various  job  skills.    They  learn  in  adult  institutions  by  observa- 
tion and  conversation,  as  well  as  by  job  participation.    Adults,  in  turn. 
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may  gain  a  new  appreciation  of  youth  from  this  partnership. 

Students  are  supportive  of  community-based  education.    Studies  by  ACTION, 
the  federal  agency  for  volunteer  youth,  by  the  Panel  on  Youth  of  the  President's 
Science  Advisory  Committee,  and  by  the  Gilbert  Youth  Poll  show  that  approxi- 
mately 75  percent  of  youth  today  believe  that  work  and  service  opportunities 
should  be  offered  during  the  school  day  for  credit. 

Good  mental  health  may  be  nurtured  by  such  programs.    Among  the  findings 
of  the  1970  Report  of  the  Joint  Comnlsslon  on  Mental  Health  of  Children  was 
this  comment  on  the  relationship  of  real  work  to  the  affective  life. 


Work  satisfaction,  security  and  success  play  important 
roles  In  the  mental  health  of  our  children  and  youth. 
Work  continues  to  be  a  central  part  of  a  man's  --  and 
Increasingly  a  woman's  —.sense  of  personal  Identity, 
significance,  and  status. 


While  the  Association  feels  that  conmunlty-based  learning  provides  a 
unique  opportunity  for  youth  to  develop  perspective,  maturity,  and  leadership; 
at  the  same  time.  It  recognizes  the  complexities  Involved.    The  Intended 
purposes  need  to  be  carefully  defined.    Thoughtful  planning  and  organization 
are  required.    The  cooperation  of  the  community  Is  essential.  Supervisory 
personnel  must  be  trained.    A  shift  In  school  resources  may  become  necessary. 
Legislation  will  be  required  In  those  states  which  require  the  physical 
presence  of  the  student  In  the  school  building  In  order  to  qualify  for  state 
aid. 

Work-study  and  work-experience  programs  are  seeing  steady  growth. 
Volunteer  and  public  service  work  Is  gaining  acceptance.  Internships, 
apprenticeships,  asslstantshlps,  and  similar  approaches  to  Integrating 
students  with  adult  organizations  are  beginning  to  enrich  the  learning 

^  Crises  In  Child  Mental  Health;  Challenge  of  the  70's,  Report  of  the  Joint 
Commission  on  Mental  Health  of  Children,  Harper  and  Row,  1970. 
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tdiK  It  is  to  identify  and  bring  about  a  particular  learning  environment  for 
that  student. 

In  sum,  schools  are  the  appropriate  agency  for  diagnosing  the  learning 
needs  of  students,  for  locating  and  managing  the  total  resource  pool  avail- 
able to  serve  those  needs,  and  for  initiating,  or^janizing,  supervising  and 
evaluating  all  appropriate  educational  experiences  for  J.tudents  on  campus 
and  111  the  community.    Usim)  a  mix  of  school  and  community  resources,  the 
school  should  isrthestrate  this  brooder  educational  enterprise  of  design, 
delivery,  and  evaluation.    This  expanded  function  will  be  in  contrast  to  the 
traditional  role  of  the  school  as  a  dispenser  of  education  in  the  classroom. 

An  attendant  benefit  gained  from  learning  in  a  community  setting  is 
g»owth  in  academic  skills.    Often  students  who  have  experienced  difficulty 
with  reading  or  writing  in  a  classroom'  setting  show  significant  growth  when 
job  requirements  include  the  use  of  such  skills.    Also,  acting  as  a  tutor  of 
younger  students  may  benefit  the  development  of  reading  skills  a*;  well  as 
enhance  the  growth  of  maturity  and  responsibility  in  youth. 

Community  Programs  may  extend  beyond  the  immediate  locale.  Various 
field  experiences,  work  camps,  restoration  projects,  rural-urban  student 
exchanges,  sister  school  residencies,  foreign  study  tours,  archeological  digs, 
and  environmental  projects  all  offer  valuable  dimfnsions  to  learning.  They, 
also,  should  be  available  in  the  school's  storehouse  of  learning  opportunities. 


The  Youth  Act  of  1980  would  move  secondary  schools  significantly  toward 
this  goal  of  utilizing  the  total  community  for  the  education  of  youth.  This 
i?  a  goal,  incidentally,  that  NASSP  would  like  to  see  available  to  all  high 
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school  students  on  an  elective  basis  to  provide  an  element  of  real  life 
experience  amidst  all  of  the  abstract  knowledge  with  which  they  are  inundated. 

Our  support  of  a  school-based  youth  work  initiative  goes  beyond  theoreti- 
cal posture  to  some  very  practical  considerations  as  well.    For  example: 

(1)  Basic  skills  often  are  learned  better  in  a  coordinated  job-school 
setting  than  in  a  classroom  setting.    Data  gathered  by  NIE's  Experience-Based 
Career  Education  Project  at  Tigard,  Oregon,  documents  that  the  gains  in 
reading  and  arithmetic  by  the  students  in  community  settings  exceeded  a 
control  group  spending  full  time  in  the  classroom.    Many  NASSP  member  schools 
report  to  us  similar  patterns  of  achievement  by  students  in  practic^il,  business 
situations.    The  reasons  for  this  gain  involve  increased  motivation,  associa- 
tion with  job  requirements,  the  opportunity  to  touch  and  see  objects  counted 

or  written  about,  an  active  but  concrete  learning  situation,  and  tangible 
rewards  for  effort. 

(2)  Some  students,  especially  the  dropout  prone,  require  irmiediate 
rewards  for  effort.    They  apparently  lack  the  ability  to  delay  gratification. 
Consequently,  next  month's  report  card  or  the  promise  of  a  good  job  beyond 
graduation,  are  insufficient  to  motivate  these  students  in  class  today.  Work 
experience,  with  its  tangible  rewards,  its  immediate  "cash  in  hand,"  does 
provide  a  genuine  incentive  for  these  student  typologies.    It  therefore  is 
terribly  important  for  schools  to  provide  this  option.    Without  it,  all  the 
counselors  and  social  workers  and  attendance  officers  in  the  world  will  be  to 
little  avail . 

(3)  Basing  job  opportunities  within  a  school  framework  provides  some 
very  real  cost  and  management  advantages  for  the  taxpayer.    In  1979,  it  cost 
the  American  citizen  about  $10  a  day  to  educate  its  high  school  students  in 
public  schools.    This  is  a  lower  cost  than  the  typical  full-time  day  care 
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center.    Most  babysitters  receive  more  than  $10  a  day.    Public  schools  provide 
the  best  bargain  found  in  the  marketplace  today.    This  bargain  remains, 
despite  the  host  of  new  social  programs  laid  on  schools  during  the  1970' s. 

Conversely,  most  youth  programs  by  connunity-based  organizations  have 
been  financial  and  artistic  disasters.    Beginning  with  Lyndon  Johnson's 
Job  Corps  and  extending  through  the  various  OEO  efforts  of  the  late  1960's 
and  early  1970's,  the  costs  of  these  programs  turned  out  to  be  excessive, and 
the  outcomes  doubtful.    In  addition  to  a  lack  of  accountability  for  results, 
often  we  found  unaccounted  expenditures,  political  appointees,  nepotisn, 
and  worse. 

Public  schools  constitute  a  responsible,  audited,  publicly  controlled 
and  monitored  institution  to  serve  youth.    Why  does  Congress  create,  repeatedly, 
less  accountable  and  more  costly  new  institutions  to  perforn  the  very  functions 
schools  could  perform  if  only  the  monies  and  mission  were  given  to  them  in 
the  first  place?    It  would  seem  to  us  that  the  funds  and  manpower  wasted  upon 
establishing  new  organizations  to  administer  youth  programs  could  be  much  more 
effectively  spent  on  the  students  themselves.    This  could  be  accomplished  by 
utilizing  schools  as  the  delivery  system  for  these  services. 

(4)    Educational  credit  should  be  granted  for  satisfactory  youth  employ- 
ment performance.    The  schools,  as  credit  granting  institutions  of  long 
experience,  should  monitor  the  youth  work  activities  to  guarantee  the  quality 
and  appropriateness  of  this  experience,  and  to  grant  credit  toward  the  high 
school  diploma  for  satisfactory  performance.    Schools  should  not  be  asked  to 
grant  credit  on  the  basis  of  requests  by  lay  persons.    This  is  a  professional 
responsibility  requiring  some  expertise  in  planning  and  evaluation.  States 
commission  school  boards  to  grant  this  credit.    The  boards,  in  turn,  delegate 
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this  responsibility  to  licensed  superintendents  and  principals.  Credit 
toward  graduation  cannot,  then,  be  assumed  to  be  a  citizen  prerogative,  but 
rather  is  a  state  function. 

Beyond  this  fact  of  certification,  it  is  wrong  for  students  to  become 
involved  in  work  programs  without  the  opportunity  to  earn  credit  toward  a 
diploma.    The  central  purpose,  in  fact,  of  the  youth  jobs  initiative  should 
be  to  provide  students  with  job  skills,  job  experience,  and  a  diploma. 


The  "Technical  Specifications"  contain  a  lot  of  nonsense.  Unfortunately, 
the  school  principal  cannot  ignore  the  ivory  tower  prescriptions  of  bureau 
chiefs  once  these  prescriptions  become  administrative  regulations.    We  urge 
tfhe  Subcomni ttee  to  preclude  some  of  the  more  mindle<;s  specifications.  For 
exanple,  consider  this  requirement  outlined  on  page  21  of  the  proposed  regula- 
tions : 


The  physics  or  music  or  French  teacher  must  he  involved?    The  advanced 
writing  or  chemistry  or  painting  curriculum  must  be  affected?    This  require- 
ment is  not  only  absurd,  it  suggests  a  fatal  myopid.    Yes,  there  does  exist  a 
real  world  of  "average"  and  college  preparatory  students  out  there  in  the 
schools.    Those  student*  and  teachers  have  their  own  legitimate  interests  to 
pursue.    Furthermore,  if  these  interests  cannot  be  pursued  in  public  schools, 
they  will  be  pursued  in  private  schools,  as  wo    ^oady  can  observe  occurring. 


Implementation:    Nonsense  and  ComriOn  Sense 


In  addition,  the  school  plan  and  program  must  address 
approaches  for  involving  the  entire  school  faculty  and 
curriculum  in  enhancing  the  achievement  of  needy 
youngsters  in  the  basic  skills  areas. 
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This  one  proposed  regulation,  inc iderital 1y ,  illustrates  clearly  a  major 
problem  with  current  federal  policy.    Programs  originally  intenOfd  ds  supple- 
ments to  the  total  secondary  school  program  very  rapidly  come  to  dominate  the 
educational  environment  by  an  unrecognized  alchemy  of  monies,  regulations,  and 
federal  prestige    and  press  releases.    The  unintended  consequences  of  current 
federal  categorical  funding  has  been  to  ignore  quality  education  for  aU_ 
students,  e'ipecially  the  college  bound  student. 

The  entire  thrust  of  the  technical  specifications  needs  to  be  reworked. 
They  are  too  obstructive,  icq  petty,  arid  too  detailed.    They  reflect  someone's 
concept  of  how  they  think  schools  operate,  not  the  way  schools  actually  do 
operate.    The  NA:;,SP  would  be  pleased  to  volunteer  four  or  five  secondary  school 
administrators  strong  in  curriculum  to  write  operative  specifications  that 
are  sensible,  workable,  and  efficient  if  the  Education  Department  will  assune 
their  travel  costs. 

We  wojld  like  to  suggest,  howpver,  a  mnre  basic  reform.    This  wholp  grand 
scheme  proposed  in  the  specifications  for  planning  grants  and  competitions  and 
extensive  in-service  activities,  arises  frnm  some  false  assumptions  and 
obsolete  management  strategies.    The  entire  approach  is  wrorg.    Oual i fi ca tior) 
for  federal  program  monies  should  nnt  be  reduced  to  the  level  of  a  contest  for 
designing  the  best  billboard.    This  is  time  consuming  and  wasteful  of  pro- 
fessional time  and  talent.    It  may  be  fun  for  the  judges,  but  it  makes  cynics 
of  the  players. 

The  Education  Depart.nent  should  get  out  of  the  program  administration 
business.    Long-armed  administration  just  doesn't  v/ork  effectively.  Central- 
ized planning       and  these  specifications  are  expressions  of  centralized 
planning       does  not  work  as  well  as  decentralized  planning. 
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Modern  management  assumes  a  quite  different  posture.    Rather  than  relying 
upon  detailed  specifications  and  close  oversight,  it  relies  upon  something 
much  more  effective  —  the  talent  and  expertise  of  the  local  site  manager. 
This  approach  allows  great  flexibility  and  initiative  by  local  units,  so  that 
overall  goals  are  achieved  with  a  minimuir*  of  regulatory  control. 

We  urgently  request  that  these  technical  specifications  be  recast  to 
provide  (1)  a  clear  outline  of  the  objectives  of  the  legislation,  (2)  a  clear 
description  of  the  criteria  to  be  applied  for  program  participation  and  to 
program  outcomes,  and  (3)  a  reporting  date  and  forms  for  documenting  these 
outcomes.    Then  we  urge  that  the  monies  be  distributed  without  the  superficial 
pre-program  requirements,  and  with  a  strong  statement  of  accountability 
requirements.    Then  let  the  school  districts  qualifying  for  the  youth  programs 
go  ahead  and  utilize  their  monies  according  to  their  own  best  professional 
judgment.    They  will  respond  with  initiative  and  responsibility.    Some  will 
use  monies  for  in-service,  but  others  will  use  monies  to  stimulate  eniployment 
activities.    Each  will  use  it  to  the  best  advantage  of  their  etudents  if  they 
are  held  accountable  for  outcomes. 

The  Education  Department  would  then  monitor  every  three  or  four  programs 
to  verify  the  reported  data.    It  may  seem  a  simple  approach,  but  It  works  for 
the  big  corporations  and  it  will  work  for  big  government.    More  importantly, 
it  will  allow  principals  once  again  to  be  educational  leaders. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  testify. 
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Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Torres,  please  identify  yourself  for  the  record  and  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  ARNOLDO  S.  TORRES.  CONGRESSIONAL 
LIAISON,  LEAGUE  OF  UNITED  LATIN  AMERICAN  CITIZENS 

Mr.  Torres.  My  name  is  Arnoldo  Torres.  I  represent  the  League 
of  United  Latin  American  Citizens.  It  is  this  country's  largest  and 
oldest  Hispanic  civil  rights  organization  founded  in  1929  and  incor- 
porated in  1930  with  385  chapters  in  the  country  and  in  38  States. 
Unfortunately  we  do  not  have  any  in  Kentucky  yet. 

I  am  going  to  summarize  briefly  the  testimony  which  I  present. 
It  is  unfortunate  more  members  of  the  subcommittee  are  not  here. 
It  would  have  perhaps  provided  a  good  opportunity  to  get  into  a 
dialog  on  the  subject  since  it  appears  our  perspective  is  somewhat 
different  from  the  one  that  has  been  given  consistently  during  your 
3  or  4  days  of  hearings  on  this  subject. 

The  testimony  that  I  present  gives  a  brief  overview  of  the  educa- 
tional situation  which  confronts  Hispanics  at  the  present  time. 

On  page  3  of  my  testimony  we  indicate  the  fact  that  in  1976,  64 
percent  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  20  and  24  who  were  Mexi- 
can Americans  had  completed  high  school.  For  Puerto  Ricans  we 
find  that  it  is  68  percent  and  for  whites  we  find  there  were  87 
percent.  Information  is  provided  to  us  by  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion. 

The  reason  why  we  provide  you  with  some  type  of  profile  on  the 
condition  of  Hispanics  in  education  is  to  try  to  highlight  the  fact 
that  what  has  taken  place  in  many  of  the  educational  institutions 
or  the  systems  in  this  country  has  been  somewhat  less  than  what 
we  would  have  expected  realizing  that  we  cannot  solely  blame  the 
educational  institutions  for  the  misfortune  of  our  youth. 

We  nevertheless  are  concerned  that  perhaps  the  commitment 
and  the  resources  have  not  been  given  to  the  institutions  in  order 
for  them  to  do  a  more  adequate  job. 

The  second  point  we  tried  to  highlight  is  the  lack  of  data  which 
is  provided  on  Hispanics  regarding  their  labor  situation.  On  Febru- 
ary 29,  which  was  last  Thursday  or  Friday,  the  New  York  Times 
reported  a  study  which  was  done  by  Ohio  State  University  which 
indicated  the  figures  provided  by  BLS  were  somewhat  below  the 
actual  figure  of  unemployment  of  minority  youth. 

Unfortunately  and  to  our  frustration  but  it  appears  to  be  fairly 
consistent  with  what  the  situation  is,  we  find  that  there  is  very 
little  information  on  the  actual  situation  of  unemployment  con- 
fronting Hispanic  youth. 

As  I  indicate  the  continued  lack  of  information  has  dulled  many 
attempts  aimed  at  dealing  with  our  communities  youth  unemploy- 
ment problems.  We  have  recently  heard  that  the  Department  of 
Labor  intends  to  publish  data  which  would  give  us  a  more  accurate 
picture  of  the  actual  unemployment  of  Hispanic  vouth. 

In  view  of  the  facts  that  the  administration  has  decided  by  the 
introduction  of  the  legislation,  they  obviously  feel  that  a  brand  new 
youth  employment  program  is  merited  under  the  circumstances. 
The  proposal  is  obviously  an  effort  to  improve  the  future  employ- 
ability  of  disadvantaged  youth  through  in-school  remediation  and 
job  training  efforts. 
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The  educational  component  of  the  bill  reads  more  like  title  I  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Act  of  VM)').  It  reads  more  like  title 
I  than  a  new  initiative  aimed  at  resolving  the  youth  unemployment 
problems  of  disadvantaged  youth. 

The  difficulties  makes  us  wonder  how  effective  title  I  programs 
have  been  in  dealing  with  the  educational  needs  of  children  of  low- 
income  families.  We  would  assume  the  intended  recipients  of  this 
new  proposed  program  by  the  administration  would  also  be  that 
same  youth  that  should  have  or  has  received  services  under  title  I. 

We  are  concerned  that  if  title  I  has  indeed  been  ineffective  in 
resolving  the  educational  needs  of  children  of  low-income  families, 
how  will  this  new  initiative  so  similar  to  title  I  be  effective  in 
addressing  these  problems? 

Perhaps  it  would  be  best  that  Congress  and  the  administration 
better  assess  the  workings  of  title  I  and  make  necessary  changes  in 
its  design  and  purpose.  Perhaps  this  action  would  demonstrate  a 
more  prudent  and  effective  approach  of  dealing  with  youth  unem- 
ployment. 

We  recognize  the  attempt  of  the  administration  to  somewhat 
deviate  from  the  traditional  approaches  to  employment  and  train- 
ing programs  by  introducing  this  piece  of  legislation.  We  are  con- 
cerned there  are  not  the  types  of  provisions  which  mandate  cooper- 
ation at  the  local  level. 

My  background  before  I  came  into  this  position  was  as  a  budget 
analyst  for  the  State  of  California.  I  was  specifically  in  charge  for 
analyzing  on  the  part  of  the  legislation  all  of  the  employment 
programs  in  the  State.  I  have  found  from  that  experience  which 
was  just  last  year  that  there  is  very  little  cooperation  and  a  very 
little  sharing  of  information  between  the  two  entities,  the  prime 
sponsors  and  the  local  educational  agencies. 

There  may  be  people  in  this  room  that  would  like  to  contest  that 
but  I  think  the  studies  I  have  done  under  the  direction  of  the 
legislature  would  indicate  otherwise. 

In  addition  the  major  role  is  provided  for  vocational  education. 
There  are  no  provisions  mandating  a  comprehensive  outreach  serv- 
ice aimed  at  attracting  dropouts  back  to  school. 

This  subcommittee  has  received  a  great  deal  of  testimony  from 
educational  representatives  indicating  their  support  for  the  initia- 
tives. The  gentleman  who  I  have  just  followed  indicated  his  support 
for  the  local  school  site  advisory  councils  as  long  as  it  was  advisory. 
There  have  been  people  who  have  indicated  their  dissatisfaction 
with  this  approach.  It  is  unfortunate  that  perhaps  they  have  had  a 
negative  experience  with  advisory  councils  but  we  feel  there  is  a 
necessity  for  it. 

The  individual  before  me  has  also  indicated  a  concern  with  the 
monumental  reporting  system  that  would  be  undertaken  by  this 
new  legislation.  There  is  no  doubt  there  is  a  need  to  be  concerned 
with  that.  There  is  a  concern  that  too  much  money  will  be  spent  on 
this  type  of  endeavor  or  this  aspect  of  the  program. 

We  feel  up  to  now  there  has  not  been  enough  monitoring  in  an 
effective  manner  of  many  of  the  Federal  programs,  primarily  your 
job  programs. 

We  realize  the  complexities  of  developing  a  comprehensive  and 
effective  youth  employment  program.  We  seriously  question  wheth- 
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er  the  vehicle  taken  by  the  administration  to  address  the  youth 
unemployment  problems  in  this  country  is  the  best  one  available 
Its  premise  appears  to  be  correct  from  our  assessments  but  having 

.hJnf  r  ^'^'^  ^  requires  a  more  in-depth  examination  of  iti 
chances  for  success. 

This  legislation  is  a  major  social  program  initiative  by  the  Carter 

hlTn^  rT^TA^>''-^'''e^  ^"  ^'^^  of  ^he  rumored  cut- 

backs of  CETA  It  IS  absolutely  imperative  that  any  new  moneys 
expended  be  expended  in  the  most  efficient  and  effective  manner 

Our  concern  is  that  this  subcommittee  not  be  only  concerned 
with  getting  the  money  out.  This  money  will  not  be  out  until  1983 
You  are  talking  about  cuts  in  the  CETA  program  of  $1.G  billion 
T^r^  ^  °J  programs.  You  are  going  to  have  a 

IfL      !  of  absolutely  nothing  taking  place.  With  the  unem- 

ployment figure  being  increased  to  7.5  by  the  admissions  of  the 
aaministration,  it  will  probably  increase  somewhat 

There  IS  going  to  be  a  huge  void  and  a  huge  gap  of  virtually 
nothing  taking  place  in  2  years.  6    e  f  vinudiiy 

The  rumors  of  cutting  revenue  sharing  and  the  rumors  of  cutting 
public  works  employment,  many  of  the  programs  that  have  pro^ 
yided  a  feasible  means  and  in  some  cases  an  effective  means  of 
training  low-income  individuals  will  not  be  there  as  they  are  at  the 
present  time.  ^ 

In  spite  of  the  administration's  statements  indicating  a  commit- 
^.ZJ^A  '^'°^'"^ioru^^  unemployment  its  economic  policies  as 
renected  in  its  1981  budget  would  bring  about  significant  reduc- 
tions in  production  output  and  would  have  interest  rates  continu- 
ing to  skyrocket.  You  obviously  know  the  results  of  this  type  of  a 
scenario  if  unemployment  increases. 

We  are  confused  somewhat  by  the  fact  that  the  administration 
Has  increased  or  is  proposing  an  increase  in  its  budget  authority  in 
unemployment  compensation  by  $19  million.  It  appears  to  us  that 
the  President  has  opted  for  an  expanded  unemployment  insurance 
program  as  opposed  to  increasing  the  employment  and  training 
programs  under  CETA.  ^ 

In  short,  the  program  in  our  opinion  is  not  a  bad  program.  It  is 
not  a  bad  idea.  We  are  not  necessarily  in  support  of  the  approach  it 
IS  taking.  We  feel  perhaps  the  approach  which  is  designed  to 
expand  existing  programs  such  as  CETA  would  be  a  more  prudent 
approach  to  dealing  with  the  unemployment  problems  that  are 
going  to  face  youth. 

You  have  before  you  I  believe  in  this  full  committee  Congress- 
man Hawkins  legislation  which  would  have  four  or  five  major 
points  all  aimed  at  improving  the  delivery  system  of  CETA  ex- 
panding the  program  to  encompass  more  of  the  target  population 
which  this  proposed  legislation  is  also  aiming  its  efforts  to 

We  feel  this  is  perhaps  a  more  logical  and  perhaps  even  a  more 
fiscally  sound  approach  to  dealing  with  the  problem  than  to  create 
a  brand  new  problem  in  creating  a  new  bureaucracy.  I  am  sure  you 
have  heard  the  concerns  of  the  educational  representatives  over 
system^""  ^^^^       ^""^         ^°  ^^^^^^       "^^^^     ^  reporting 

My  experience  also  as  a  budget  analyst  in  reviewing  legislation 
indicates  that  not  enough  time  is  taken  to  look  at  legislation;  not 
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enough  planning  is  put  into  it  and  at  times  things  fall  apart  at  the 
congressional  oversight  level. 

You  have  before  you  a  classic  example  of  the  effort  of  the  admm- 
istration  to  get  something  in  our  opinion  politically  expedient 
before  you  and  appropriate  moneys. 

Our  concern  is  that  program  has  not  been  properly  planned. 
They  have  not  done  any  kind  of  preliminary  assessments  to  sub- 
stantiate or  to  justify  more  the  approach  they  are  taking. 

I  think  there  has  to  be  a  serious  look  at  the  fact  that  the 
legislation  reads  like  title  I  from  page  1.  There  are  a  couple  of  new 
twists  with  the  benchmarks  and  a  couple  of  new  things  with  the 
goals  and  the  objectives  and  outside  of  that  you  do  not  have  much 
differences* 

I  think  that  is  just  an  inherent  problem  at  least  from  our  per- 
spective with  the  present  legislation  as  it  reads. 

We  are  concerned  that  title  I  has  not  operated  well  because  this 
program  will  be  aimed  at  the  same  type  of  individual  that  has 
received  services  out  of  title  I.  If  this  individual  is  incompetent  and 
is  unable  to  meet  certain  levels  of  skill  in  order  to  get  employed 
then  I  question  whether  title  I  has  done  its  job  and  I  really  serious- 
ly question  just  how  effective  and  how  much  we  will  be  maximizing 
a  potential  $4  billion  program. 

I  again  indicate  my  interest  to  have  had  more  members  here  so 

r^rhaps  we  could  have  had  a  dialogue.  Should  there  by  any  questions 
would  be  more  than  happy  to  answer  them. 
Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you  very  much. 
[The  prepared  statement  of  Arnoldo  S.  Torres  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Arnoldo  S.  Torres.  Congressional  Liaison,  League  of 
United  Latin  American  Citizens 

Good  morning,  my  name  is  Arnoldo  S,  Torres,    I  am  the 
Congressional  Liaison  of  jwe  League  of  United  Latin  Amcrican 
Citizens  (LULAC).  this  nation's  oldest  and  largest  Hispanic 
civil  rights  and  service  organization.    lulac  has  a  flembership 
of  35,000  located  in  335  local  councils  in  34  states  of  the 

UNION. 

I  AM  HERE  ON  BEHALF  OF  Li;u'^C     0  S'.ARE  WITH  THE  DEMBERS  OF 
THIS  SUBCOMMITTEE  OUR  CONCERNS  REGARDING  THE  ADMI NSTRATI ON ' S 

NEW  Youth  Employment  Legislation.    We  are  in  strong  support  of 

TflE  CONCEPT  THIS  BILL  PUTS  FORTH  WHICH  DIRECTS   ITSELF  TO  RE- 
SOLVING THE  UNEMPLOYMENT  PROBLEMS  FACED  TODAY  BY  AmERICA's  YOUTH. 

However,  we  have  some  serious  reservations  as  to  the  legislation's 

POTENTIAL  FOR  EFFECTIVENESS  AND  EFFICIENCY.     Ue  WILL  DIRECT  OUR 

comments  to  the  educational  component  of  this  initiative. 

The  major  indicator  which  consistently  demonstrates  a 
positive  correlation  with  success  in  the  labor  market,  increased 

earnings  and  overall  social  mobility  is  the  EDUCATIONAL  ATTAIN- 
MENT LEVEL.     The  next  significant  EDUCATIONAL  INDICATOR  IS  THE 
RATE  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  COMPLETION   (SEE  TaBLE   I).     HhILE   IN  1970 
THERE  WAS  A  SIGNIFICANT  GAP   IN  COMPLETION  RATES  BETWEEN  HiSPANlCS 
AND  HhITES,  WE  CAN  SEE  THAT  IN  1975  SOME  PROGRESS  HAS  BEEN  MADE 
ALTHOUGH  A  MAJOR  DISPARITY  CONTINUES  TO  PREVAIL. 
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^j\n.E  !   „,  

TtlRCLIUAGrS  f-OR  Pf;^^i,OlJS  ?0  TO  ?M  Yl-.ARS  OLD  COMPLf-TING  f'lGll  SCHOOL 


^'rXlCAN  '"'I'.r.RICAN        Pur.h'TO  "ICAN  '-'niTE 

_  1^70..  .    J?76 .      irZ-    ]i)7£  15?Z_^  127£ 
f'^LE                          ZS          fii                    fG       33  37 
Female                        SI          ?S           ''2       FO       32  36 

Source:   U.S.  Corr.ission  on  Tivil  Hichts.    Jiocial  Indicators  of 

^QUALITY  FOR  I'lfJORITjES  AND  *'orn£N,  ! 'aSHI riGTON.  H.C.i 
.'^UGUST.   L^/8.  PP..11-13 


DROP-OUT  RATE  OF  THE  •■ISPANIC  YOUTH.     HmlY  'IT  OF  THE  ?PAriISH 
ORIGIN  POPHl.ATION,   (A5  inoICATCD  F-Y  THE  ^'JPEAU  OF  CCNSUS)  AGE 
2!3  AND  OVCR  !:AVE  COf.PLt^TFD  HIGH  SC'HOOL.     ^IIOULD  THIS  PATE  CONTINUE 
THE  ;!lSPAN!C  POPHLATIOM  HAS  A  DISMAL  FUTURE  TO  CONTHNPLATE  FOR  OF 
THE  ]2  niLLlOr!  I'iSPANICS  RESIDING  IN  THIS  COUNTRY.  ^2'^  OR  "^.0^ 
MILLION  ARE  UflDER  THE  A5E  OF  18.     "HE  1C73  ^UREAU  OF'Ia^.OR 

Statistics  document,  I'qmiijls  Qf_fPAiasii.PBiiiJtu„'Lri^^^ 

REVEALED  THAT  !'lSPANIC  V'ORKERS  ARE  THE  LEAST  EDUCATED  GROUP  IN 
THE  LAFOR  FORCE. 

One  of-  the  major  difficulties  v:e  coriTinuALLY  confront  in 

DEALING  WITH  TME  EKPLOYf*.ENT  NEEDS  OF  TNE  !!lSPANIC  COMMUNITY  HAS 
BEEN  THE  LACK  OF  ADEQUATE  DATA  COMPILED  ON  rISPANICS.     '.JCH  OF 
THE  DATA  UTILI7.ED  ORIGINATES  FROM  TENSUS   INFORMATION  WHICH  HAS 
INACCURATELY  COUNTED  Hi  SPAN  ICS  IN  THIS  COUNTRY.  FURTHERMORE, 
MUCH  OF  THE  WORK  CONDUCTED  EY  THE  ^.UREAU  OF  I.AFOR  STATISTICS  (3LS) 
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DOES  NOT  A0f:Oi;ATELY  PEPORf  UfJilMPLOYrCNT  I IJf  OKf lAi  I Ofl  fUT.Ar-^P 1 1 jG 
:!lSPAIIICS.     ""flSPITE  THESF  LIMITATIONS  A  RHVirW  Of-  lLC  iJfllir.PLUY- 
I'iENT  5TATICTICS  REVE/^LS: 

1)  lilSPANIC  YOUTH  HAVE  CHRONIC  HIGH  UNLMPLOYi'fINT  RATES 
WITH  CNC  OUT  OF  FIVE  UNEr.PLOYEO  FO^^  AGE  IF-F. 

2)  Hispanic  fciialhs  aged  16-?^'  nAve  higiu-.r  uf:cf'.?LOYr^ENT 

THAN  males. 

5)  Great  variations  in  UN'irPLOYr^.ENT  rates  exist  among  the 

I'lSPANIC  SU3-GRG1JPS.  './IT!!  PuEKTO  ?ICAN  YOUTH  EXPFRIEMCING 
THE  KIGHEST  RATH  OF  UNIKPLOYr'.KNT . 

^f!  I"RIDAY,  FeI^'^DARY  2:^   1380  THE  ■'E'J  Yo^K  TiMES  PlPORTED 
THAT  A  STUDY  CO!JDUCTrD  ON  YOUTH  UtlLrtPLOYt'lENT   INDICATED  THAT 
UNlMPLCYKLNT  among  .'^n;:^^ICAN  YOUTHi   rSPRClALLY  MINORITY  VQUTMi 
IS  MUCH  HIGHER  THAN  THE  HFFIfMAL  FIGURES  P'-^OVIOrD  L'Y  TflE  PUREAU 

OF  I.A-^OR  Statistics.    !t  *'as  rxAsrrRATniG  tj  rvi^d  that  thkre  '-'as 

NO  MENTION  OF  SPECIFIC  FIOURCS  ON  THE  LilVFL  OF  [llSPANIC  YOUTH 
U;:f:f;PLOYMEfiT.     This  continued  lack  of   information  flAS  dulled  f^.ANY 
ATTEi'.PTS  AP'ED  AT  DEALING  WIIH  OUR  COMiIUNITY's  VOUTM.  UN[:.".PLOY:*iENT 

PRorLL-ns. 

r!rciir;TLY,  it  has  te^n  ^umored  that  thh  rEPARTf',i::;r  of  '.a'^.or 

liILL  soon  LZ  P'jrLISHKIG  DATA   I N'")  I  CAT  I  r;C  A  MORE  .'^CrURATE  PICTURE 

OF  Hispanic  ycuth  jNr.MPLCYMEr-T.    ''r  '"'onLD  ciirtainly  be  vi-ry 

SUPPORTIVE  of  this  ACTION, 

!n  VIEW  OF  THHSE  FACTS  THE  ^TM I N ! STR ^T I  ON  HAS  DEClPrD,  HY 
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>\  ...       ,    t   Ml.  iiM'lATi'.j,  I  'AT  A  r.r-      i)f"i  i  f'Pi.i>yf  u.fJT 

T  '  '  * .^TAM  r.'M)  10  "  '     bMFLV  :::AL  '..'I  fit 

T  I  ■•   M  »        M'  -i  I  of' riT»    ^:L     :■  Iwl^;^^A^Io^  is 

!•   .   »n    .'    Ilk  :i  ,    <''MliY(.f   TM  :i:f^''''r!rA'.Ln 

!./■  !.  :uATiC'N  ^ro        t^aimng  r.iroRfs. 

!        I  .  M,.  AI  !'  N  Lf"    '.f 'if  01-    Tnr>I.Ill.   (IlTlE   !I)   "ItM'.:  f'CHl: 

..       !mii   !,       TMf  !ifMNTAf<y  AND^Morn/^Rv  ^cr  (T-r-M  of  i^^Si 

,         f<       ^    i;4lIiAMVf   Ai:^fD  AT  f^l  SOLVING  fHC  YOUffi  l.'Ml.VPLOYfFfiT 

.1  -I  '.vANTrM'j  Yruri*.    T'j  I  [  f.  1  *:Lr  T I  ON  r'Ai'sLs  one 
•..  .  M         M';f'  MiMUvr  Tint  I  p^n)r,PAnG  HAvr  rrtN  in  okai.ing 
..1.1  I  J      maii'NA!  of  fMiiDPtN  of'Low- income  r'AHU.irs.  '"E 

^'   II      r.'  .         IrAI  1*    IML   IUV.T)\'J  I'U  IPItNTS  OF  THIS  NEU* 

,».<<,.',f'       f    TlM     ./f'.t    r  iMH  v.'HirM  ''"Vl         SMOUl.D  HAVC  PICfllVLD 

•  I  -  / 1'  i '-u:  \  w  M  T>  f  ^  or  ■  M  ^ » 

f    -M  ■.    ;Kt    f{j[JMfN[n  fMAf    IF   Tni.E   !   HAS  INOKf^O 

H  1 1.  I'.MiwTivL  ^. /H)G  riiK  I  ptjCAf  loNM.  NrmsoF  rjin.nREr; 

If.    -I  '.•r^iii:':        .-MIL  Till':        initiativt,  ro  ^,ifiiLAR 
,  'ttM  I,  1.1     M\:  LMf.^rivK  in  a'vj- i. '"■M fJG  T-a.^-^E  p^^'ori  L"s? 

!T  ■  '  01  ^      ">^.r  That  ^'/'^jPf  ss  atju  ime  '*n;iir;r.TnATiori 
,  > '  k.  .»   A  r^P:ir.u'".  o;  hri  f  !  a^d  ^'ait  r;EcirjCARY  ciiamges 

I'.  II.    1         '  'M'-P*:  thi'*,  aciion  voiji.ri  nLrif^ii'iif^ArF 

t   '     <:    (         M  MM.  IIV    a;  I'-MAt.H  uhfifAlING     IFH  VMJTM 

'  .  i  .  r"i  NT. 
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"lULE  V'E  l^fiCOblMZF.  THE  ^J^  C'\PT  Oh"  THE  "^Dfl I N  I STRAT  I OM  TO 
DEVIATE  r^O;^  TRAlMTIOiiAL  LMl^LOYMririT  AND  TRAIflHIG  APPROAC'ilID 
HY  f^OFOSIMG  T'lIS  l.^IG  I  SLAT  I  ON,   "E  APE  VfiRY  r'UCH  COriCERriED  THAT 
T.HCRE  ARE  110  STfiCIFlC  r?OVlSI(-[JS  fvAND^T  I DG  COUPi;»AT  lOri  AMD 
INTEGf^ATION  OF  PROCRArS  r.ET^.'l'.Ejj  PRIMF.  SPO:;SCRS  AfiD  '  OCAL  TnuCA- 
TlOriAL  '^GUilCIES  (I.FT^'s).      !n  ADDITION  A  T'AJOR  ROLE  IS  PROVIDED 
FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN   IMPROVING  E^iPLOYMENT  SKILLS  OF  HIGH 
SCHOOL  STUDENTS  AND   IN  DEVELOPING  SPECIAL  PROGRAf'S  FOR  DROPOUTS, 
I'OWEVER.   THLRE  ARE  NO  PROVISIONS  r:AfJDATING  C0i1PR{-:HENS I VE  OUTREACH 
SERVICES  AICED  AT  ATTRACTING  DROPOUTS  BACK  TO  SCHOOL. 
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This  suB':onMi  i  ri.t  has  Ktcmvi  o  Tf:sriMONY  <jn  this  phopogld 

BILL  t'ROM  VARIuUS  tOUCA  fl  ONAL  !VC  PkLI^^LNTAT  i  V(- S   IflDICATING    IHL  I  R 
SUPPORT  [-OR  THIS   INITIATIVE.     HoWifVlfR.    TMLRE  HAS  BFI  '  CONCCRN 
VY)ICI:D   BY  SOMt  OF  THIZSE  RCPRKSlN  TAT  I  VliS   IHAT  THIS  3ILI.  HAS  BURDf-N- 
SOME  REPORTING  REOU I RKI^.ENTS .   UNNECESSARY  LOCAL  SCHOOL  SITE 
COUNCIIS/  AND  THAT  OCCUWTIONAL  SKILL  AREAS   IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS  SHOULD  NOT  BE  MANDATED  BUT  RATHER  SCHCOL  BOARDS  SHOULD 
CONTROL  SUCH  DECISUNS.     I/e  STRONGLY  FEEL  THAT  ANY  1        RAM  OF 
THIS  NATURE  HAVE  STRONG  EVALUATIO,^  PROVSIONS  AS  WELL  AS  FEASIBLE 
PROGRAM  GOALS  AND  OBsJECTlVES  V.,  ICH  CAN  BE  MEASURED  FOR  PROGRESS. 
FuRTIfERMORE.   THE  REPRESENTATIVES  OF  LOCAL  COMMUNITIES  Gi'OULD  BE 
ALLOWED  TO  PLAY  ACTIVE  AND  SUBSTANTIVE  ROLLS   IN  THE  DESIGN  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  ANY  LOCAL  PROGRAM  AND  THAT  OCCUP     .oNAL  SKILLS  BE 
MANDATED  ACCORDING  TO  ACCUI'ATE  AND  THOROUGH  LOCAL  LABOR  MARKET 
ASSESSMENTS. 

We  realize  the  complexities  of  developing  a  COMPREHENSIVE 
AND  EFFECTIVE  YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  PROGPA:'..   HOWEVER.  WE  SERIOUSLY 
QUESTION  WHETHER  THE  VEHICLE  TAKEN  BY  THE  ADMINISTRATION  TO 
ADDRESS  THE  YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  'PROBLEM  IN  TfUS  COUNTRY  IS  THE  BEST 
ONE  AVAILABLE?     Il'S  PREMISE  APPEARS  TO  BE  CORRECT  FROM  OUR 
ASSESSMENTS  BUT  HAVING   IT  RESEMBLE  TiTLE   1   REQUIRES  A  MORE  IN-DEPTH 
EXAMINATION  OF   IT'S  CHANCES  hOR  SUCCESS.     ThIS  LEGISLATION   (S  THE 
MAJOR  SOCIAL  PROGRAM   INITIATIVE  BY   fltE  CaREER  ADMINISTRATION  FOR 
FISCAL  YEAR   1981;    fflEREFORE.    IN  VIEW  OF  RUMORLU  CUTBACKS   IN  THE 

Comprehensive  Employment  and  TRA:rnNG  Act  of  l973   CETA)  Program 
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IT  IS  ABSOLUTKLY   IMPliRAt  I Vli,  THAT  ANY  (i[:W  MONItS  Bl:  dXPl.NDuD  IN 
THE  MOST  EFrlCItNT  AND  Er-FECTIVE  MANNER, 

We  feel  that  perhaps  OTMHR  APPROACliS  ijESIGNF.D  TO  EXPAND 
EXISTIfiG  PROljRAMS  COULD  BE  TAKKN  TO  DEAL  WITH  THE  PROBI  EM  OF 
YOUTH  UNEMPLOYMENT .     SPECIFICALLY.  BY  AMENDING  CLFA  TO,  (I) 
EXPAND  THE  pRlVATE  SECTOR   INITIATIVE  PROGRAM  AND   IMPROVE  LINKAGES 
WITH  YOUTH  PROGRAMS   (2)   EXPAND  THE  JoB  CORP  PROGRAM  (3)  EXPAND 
PART-TIME  EMPLOYMENT  SLOTS  FOR  YOUTH  RESUMING  OR  CONTINUING  THEIR 
POSTSECCNDARY  EDUCATION  AND  ('!)  EXPAND  OTHER  EXISTING  EMPLOYMENT 
PROGRAMS  TO  ACCOMODATE  THE  EMPLOYMENT  NEEDS  OF  YOUTH,  V/OULD  BE,  AS 
WE  VIEW  IT,  A  VERY  VIABLE  ALTERNATIVE  AND  MORE  COMPREHENSIVE  IN 
ITS  APP:^0ACH  TO  RESOLVE   YOUTH  UNEMPLOYMENT. 

Another  alternative  would  be  to  seriously  evaluate  the 

EFFECTIVENESS  OF  FlTLE   I  OF  KSEA  AND  EXPAND   IT's  SERVICE  POPU- 
lation to  students  in  junior  high  and  high  schools. 

However,  we  are  extremely  concerned  that  the  Administration 

HAS  seriously  FAILED  TO  LAY  OUT  A  COMPREHENSIVE  EMPLOYMENT  PROGRAM 
STRATEGY  AIMED  AT  DEALING  WITH  THE  PROBLEMS   INFLAnON  BRINGS,  It 
HAS  DECIDED. ON  A  SLOW-GROWTH  ECONOMY  WHICH  WILL  RESULT    IN  AN  UN- 
EMPLOYMENT RATE  OF  7.5%. 

In  spite  OF  THE  Administration's  statements  indicating  a 

COMMITTMENT  TO  RESOLVING  YOUTH  UNEMPLOYMENT,  THE  ECONOMIC  POLICIES 
LAYED  out  IN  THE  FY  1931  BUDGET  WILL  BRING  ABOUT  SIGNIFICANT  RE- 
DUCTIONS  IN  PRODUCTION  OUTPUT  AND  HAVE   INTEREST  RATES  CONTINUE  TO 
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SKYROCKET,     TuESE  DKVLLOPMLNTS  WILL  ONLY  SERVE  TO  IfJCREASE  THE 
RANKS  OF   THE  JOBLESS. 

Furthermore,  we  are  confused  by  the  fact  Timr  the  President 

IS  PROPOSING  AN  INCREASE   IN  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  OF  SI9  MILLION  FOR 
UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE,     It  APPEARS  THAT  THE  PRESIDENT  HAS  OPTED 

for  an  expanded  unemployment  insurance  program  as  oppossed  to 
increasing  the  employment  and  training  programs  under  ceta. 

It  is  truly  unfortunate  that  while  the  Administration  con- 
templates MAKING  CUTS  OF  AN  ESTIMATED  $1.5  BILLION  IN  THE  CETA 
PROGRAM  FOR  FY  1981/   THE  MONIES  FROM  THIS  NEW  YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT 
INITIATIVE  WILL  NOT  BE  MADE  AVAILABLE  UNTIL  FY  I9S3.     ThIS  SITU- 
ation v.'ill  undoubtedly  adversely  affect  hispanic  youth  dispro- 
portionately,  a  condition  which  is  totally  unacceptable  to  the 
Hispanic  community  and  LULAC, 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  attention. 
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Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Viso. 

STATEMENT  OF  PHILIP  A.  VISO,  ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENT, 
CHICAGO  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  GENE 
DUNWORTH,  ADMINISTRATOR,  FEDERAL  AND  STATE  RELA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  Viso.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Perkins. 

I  shall  read  from  an  abstract  of  the  paper  I  intend  to  present  in 
the  interest  of  brevity. 

We  have  in  the  Chicago  public  schools  many  excellent  programs 
aimed  at  basic  education,  employment  skill  development,  and  drop- 
out prevention.  These  programs  have  proved  successful  and  repre- 
sent models  for  expansion  as  well  as  providing  a  foundation  upon 
which  to  build  new  programs. 

Some  of  these  programs  serve  all  the  students  while  others  may 
be  selected  by  individual  schools  according  to  the  needs  of  their 
students. 

Unfortunately  the  current  financial  crisis  in  the  Chicago  public 
schools  has  severely  affected  the  scope  of  many  of  these  programs 
resulting  in  limited  availability  of  educational  resources  for  our 
students. 

In  terms  of  basic  skill  development  our  city-wide  programs  focus 
on  communication  and  computation  skills  as  well  as  the  applica- 
tion of  these  skills  to  appropriate  situations.  We  administer  a 
minimum  proficiency  skills  test  to  all  students  prior  to  their  entry 
into  secondary  school  in  order  to  identify  those  students  who  have 
not  yet  the  necessary  skills  for  successfully  coping  in  an  urban 
environment. 

For  those  students  who  indicate  deficiencies  in  these  basic  skills 
a  proficiency  and  basic  skills  course  is  provided  to  help  these 
students  acquire  the  necessary  competencies. 

In  addition  to  our  citywide  basic  educational  programs,  the  Chi- 
cago  public  schools  provide  many  supplementary  dropout  options 
aimed  at  reinforcing  basic  skills.  One  of  these  programs  is  "Youth 
Tutoring  Youth,"  in  which  secondary  school  students  are  trained 
and  supervised  to  tutor  elementary  level  students  in  reading  and 
mathematics. 

Another  successful  Chicago  program  is  the  pre-algebra  program 
in  which  students  receive  real  world  experiences  in  a  mathematics 
laboratory  and  then  move  into  a  regular  classroom  with  intensive 
student-teacher  interaction. 

One  further  program  that  is  designated  to  bolster  basic  skill 
development  is  a  secondary  school  reading  lab.  High  school  fresh- 
men who  are  low  in  their  reading  achievement  receive  individual- 
ized instruction  with  a  planned  developmental  reading  curriculum. 

Another  maior  thrust  in  the  Chicago  public  schools  is  in  the  area 
of  career  guidance  and  counseling.  Major  emphasis  is  placed  on 
counseling  for  poor,  minority,  bilingual,  female,  and  handicapped 
youth  aged  16  to  21. 

One  of  the  mcgor  goals  of  our  youth  emplo)mient  program  is  to 
provide  job  information  and  counseling,  to  guide  our  youth  in 
making  career  choices,  finding  emplo3mient,  and  keeping  a  job.  A 
great  need  in  this  area  is  to  provide  intensive  inservice  training  for 
local  school  staff  to  meet  the  goals  of  effective  career  counseling. 
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A  counselor  iind  teacher  internship  program  with  industry  would 
greatly  enhance  our  resources  and  capabilities. 

In  the  area  of  dropout  prevention  we  employ  many  different 
strategies  in  Chicago.  One  of  the  most  prevalent  involves  attend- 
ance monitoring  in  which  efforts  are  made  by  individual  schools  to 
reduce  absenteeism.  Counseling  is  an  integral  part  of  our  activities 
dealing  with  school  retention. 

Another  approach  is  called  Outpost,  in  which  students  attend  an 
educational  program  that  is  administratively  attached  to  a  school 
but  in  separate  physical  locations.  Some  schools  employ  flexible 
scheduling  to  allow  individual  students  to  coordinate  employment 
with  attending  school. 

Another  technique  is  called  OMAT,  One  Major  At  A  Time.  Stu- 
dents concentrate  on  one  subject  area  at  a  time. 

One  further  program  aimed  at  dropout  prevention  is  our  TRIAD 
program,  which  is  designed  for  a  selective  group  of  potential  and 
actual  dropouts  from  three  general  high  schools. 

In  the  area  of  vocational  education  our  schools  work  closely  with 
members  of  the  Chicago  business  community.  We  have  developed  a 
career  development  center  network  which  provides  employment 
opportunities  for  young  people  from  diverse  backgrounds.  We  also 
have  a  community  re.source  data  bank  which  coordinates  business 
people  serving  as  resource  personnel  to  local  schools.  We  have 
technical  centers  which  inter-relate  academic  disciplines  with  voca- 
tional interests. 

We  have  indicated  that  we  have  many  excellent  programs  and 
ideas  for  helping  our  young  people  in  Chicago  develop  the  skills 
and  interests  necessary  for  successful  living  in  an  urban  environ- 
ment. 

The  present  financial  situation  has  caused  many  of  our  programs 
to  become  less  effective  than  they  should  be.  With  appropriate 
funding  we  can  build  our  present  programs  and  a  strong  and 
effective  system  that  will  provide  our  students  with  the  competen- 
cies required  to  live  a  full  and  productive  life. 

We  found  that  in  the  area  of  vocational  education  our  most 
successful  programs  are  those  programs  which  cause  the  develop- 
ment of  a  partnership  between  business,  labor,  and  education,  a 
true  partnership  in  the  sense  of  the  word  which  leads  to  employ- 
ment for  our  graduates. 

The  text  of  my  paper  will  be  presented  in  the  next  day  or  two.  as 
soon  as  we  have  cleared  up  some  typing  problems  related  to  the 
paper. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Angeline  P.  Caruso  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Angeline  P.  Caruso,  Interim  Genkrai.  Supkrintendent  of 
Schools,  Board  of  Education,  City  of  Chicago 

URBAN  YOUTH  INITIATIVES 

I  am  very  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  present 
the  views  of  the  Chicago  public  schools  on  the  subject 
of  Urban  Youth  Initiatives  to  the  memhe^s  of  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Connittee.     We  appreciate  the  qreat 
leadership  you  have  given  to  public  education  and  your 
tremendous  commitment  in  assisting  disadvantaged 
children  to  have  full  access  to  employment. 

Chicago  has  a  number  of  very  excitinn  programs 
under  way,  but  the  extrer.ie  budget  reduct.ions  we  are 
now  undergoing  vill  erode  all  but  the  most  basic 
services.     Many  of  our  programs  in  the  Chicago  public 
schools  which  are  aimed  at  basic  education,  employment 
skill  development,  and  dropout  prevention  have  proved 
successful  and  represent  models  for  expansion  as  wall 
as  provide  a  foundation  upon  v/hich  to  build  new  programs. 
Some  of  these  programs  are  administered  uniformly 
citywide  to  serve  all  the  students,  while  otherr* 
represent  options  which  may  be  selected  by  indiv:  lal 
schools  according  to  the  needs  of  their  studonts. 
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Basic  Skill  Development 

Courses  in  basic  skill  development  provide  the 
cornerstone  for  the  curriculum  of  the  Chicago  public 
schools •     There  are  three  main  thrusts  to  this  basic 
core  of  skill  development.     The  first  is  in  the  area 
of  communication  skills,  both  written  and  oral. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  four  aspects  of  listening, 
speaking,  reading,  and  writing.     The  second  thrust  is 
in  the  area  of  computational  53kills ,  with  emphasis 
on  the  three  aspects  of  mathematical  skill-building, 
concept  development,  and  problem-solving.     The  third 
thrust  is  the  application  of  those  skills  to  appropriate 
situations.     For  those  students  who  are  involved  in 
some  type  of  work  experience,  efforts  are  made  to 
develop  curriculum  strategies  which  coordinate  the 
basic  skills  of  the  academic  coursework  with  the  content 
of  the  work  experience. 

Our  citywide  program  of  basic  skill  development  is 
continually  reinforced  through  staff  development,  and 
provisions  are  made  for  students  whose  primary  languaae 
is  not  English. 

Despite  these  efforts  to  provide  every  student  in 
the  Chicago  public  schools  with  the  basic  skills 
needed  for  successfully  supporting  oneself,  some  of  our 
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students  were  graduating  without  the  essential  skills 
needed  for  coping  in  a  complex  urban  environment.  To 
alleviate  this  problem,  the  Chicago  Borird  of  Education 
adopted  a  Proficiency  in  Basic  Skills  Program  in  1976. 
This  program  is  comprised  of  the  Minimum  Proficiencz 
Skills  test  and  Proficiency  in  Basic  Skills  course. 
which  is  conducted  at  the  end  of  the  upper  elementary 
cycle  and  in  the  secondary  school . 

The  Minimum  Proficiency  Test  assesses  reading, 
computation,  and  everyday  living  skills.     It  is 
administered  in  April  of  each  year  to  all  elementary 
students  who  are  expected  to  enroll  in  high  school  the 
follov/ing  fall,   including  those  enrolled  in  bilingual 
programs.     Appropriate  provisions  are  made  for  those 
students  who  are  in  special  education  classes.  Those 
students  who  do  not  pass  the  test  at  the  first 
administration  are  enrolled  in  the  Proficiency  in 
Basic  Skills  course  either  during  the  sunner  or  durinn 
the  school  year  until  they  successfully    pass  the  test. 
Any  student  who  approaches  graduation  without  masterina 
the  Minimum  Proficiency  Skills  test  is  counseled  into 
a  General  Educational  Development  (GEO)  program  or  the 
adult  education  program  of  the  City  of  Colleges  of 
Chicago . 
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The  questions  on  the  test  were  developed  over  a 
twelve-month  span  in  our  Department  of  Research  and 
Evaluation.     A  brief  description  of  the  test  development 
process  follows. 

.  A  matrix  of  general  skills  and  school 
subjects  was  developed. 

•  A  large  number  of  items  to  fit  the  matrix 
were  selected  by  test  experts  and  reviewed 
by  a  panel  of  educators  and  adults  from  the 
community . 

,  In  the  fall  of  1976,  nearly  300  items  were 
pilot-tested  in  several  Chicago  hiah  schools 
and  analyzed  on  an  item-by-item  basis  for 
difficulty,  sex  bias,  and  racial/ethnic  bias. 

«  Based  on  a  comprehensive  review  of  these 
results,  a  second  pilot-tostina  of  13G  items 
was  conducted  in  the  winter  of  1977. 

.  An  appropriate  cutoff  point  at  the  third 
stanine  was  determined  by  administering  the 
test  to  several  groups  of  young  adults  who 
were  successfully  employed  for  at  least  six 
months . 
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The  test  was  administered  to  eighth*  ninth*  and 
:h  year  Chicago  students  in  June  of  1977.  The 
•■'^sults  were  encouracjing :     82.5  percent  of  the  tenth 
year  students  scored  above  the  minimum  competency 
level,   followed  by  70.7  percent  of  the  ninth  year 
students  and  61.0  percent  of  the  eighth  year  students. 

The  Proficiency  in  Basic  Skills  course  was  designed 
in  our  Department  of  Curriculum  using  the  same 
conceptual  matrix  used  for  construction  of  the  Minimum 
Proficiency  Skills  test.     This  matrix  focuses  on  the 
application  of  a  set  of  three  basic  skills —  Lanquaae 
Arts,  Computation,  and  Problem  Solvinq —  to  seven  areas 
of  general  knowledge.     The  city  of  Chicago  is  used  as 
the  thematic    base  on  which  the  instructional  strategics 
are  focused.     The  course  contains  learning  activities 
designed  to  teach  the  skills  that  young  people  need  to 
handle  everyday  life  situations.     The  course  provides 
for  the  following: 


Diagnostic  and  prescriptive  teaching 
methodology 

Multisensory  teaching  approaches 
and  aids 

Evaluation  of  student  mastary  of 
learning  activities 
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student  interaction  with  materials 
that  combine  skill-building  with 
vicarious  experiences  involving 
real-life  situations 
Use  of  forms,  pamphlets,  maps, 
and  other  materials  provided  by 
city  and  state  agencies. 

The  skills  and  areas  of  knowledge  on  which  the 
proficiency  course  and  test  are  based  are  correlated 
to  the  skills  and  concepts  in  our  kindergarten  through 
high  school  citywide  programs  of  instruction  in 
language  arts,  mathematics,  social  studies,  and  health. 
Resource  material     has  been  developed  and  distributed 
to  all  of  our  schools, with  staff  development  provided, 
to  promote  the  implementation  of  the  appropriate 
instructional  strategies  to  assure  that  all  children 
will  overcome  the  deficiencies  which  prevent  effective 
functioning  in  an  urban  society  like  that  of  Chicago. 

Supplementary  Curriculum  Programs 

To  supplement  the  citywide  instruction  in  basic 
skills  development  and  the  Minimum  Proficiency  Skills 
test  and  course,  the  Chicago  public  schools  have  many 
optional  programs  aimed  both  ax.  reinforcina  the  basic 
skills  and  at  preventing  dropouts.     One  such  program 
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which  has  been  quite  successful  in  several  sites 
through  the  CETA  program  is  "Youth  Tutoring  Youth. " 
In  this  program,  high  school  students  are  trained  and 
»  upervised  to  tutor  elementary  students  in  reading 
and  in  mathematics.     The  schedule  for  these  students 
is  usually  arranged  so  that  their  mornings  are  spent 
on  their  own  coursework  v/hile  their  afternoons  are 
spent  on  tutoring,   for  which  they  are  paid.     It  is 
important  that  these  students  are  well-supervised  and 
appropriately  i-natched  to  the  children  who  are  tutored. 
Past  participants  in  this  program  have  responded  very 
favorably  to  it. 

Another  successful  program  that  we  have  developed 
in  the  Chicago  public  schools  to  supplement  the  basic 
skills  instruction  is  the  Pre-Algebra  Program.  Each 
year  about  5,000  Chicago  students  participate  in  this 
program,  which  is  used  in  regular  mathematics  classes 
at  the  seventh  and  eighth  year  levels  as  well  as  in 
remedial  high  school  classes.     In  Pre-Algebra, 
students  work  in  a  mathematics  laboratory  where  they 
receive  "real-world"  experience  and  then  move  into 
a  regular  classroom  with  intensive  student- teacher 
interaction.     Because  most  children  with  math  problems 
also  have  reading  problems,  the  students  spend  a  fifth 
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One  of  the  most  striking  statistics  relative  to 
those  Pro-Algebra  students  of  1968  and  1969  is  the 
percontacjo  of  students  furthorinq  their  education.  Of 
the  1968  Pre-Algebra  students  who  Qraduated  in  1972, 
76  percent  enrolled  in  college  or  vocational  schools. 
Of  the  19G9  Pre-Algebra  students  who  graduated  in  1973, 
90  percent  enrolled  in  college  or  vocational  schools. 

Teacher  and  student  enthusiasn  for  the  proqran 
was  quite  evident.     However,   increased  student  achieve- 
ment, which  enabled  a  najority  of  the  participants  to 
enroll  in  algebra,  was  the  most  significant  indication 
of  this  proqrar. 's  success. 

One?  furth  ^T'  program  in  the  Chicago  public  schools 
\:  is  designer,  lo  bolster  basic  sKill  development  in 
the  secondary  school   reading  laboratory.     Ml  our  high 
school  freshnon  who  have  scored  in  stanine  three  or 
below  in  reading  are  required  to  participate  in  the 
reading  laboratory  and  may  Participate  for  more  than 
one  year. 

The  reading  laboratory  concept  is  not  new.     A  growing 
number  of  secondary  schools  have  provided  learners  with  a 
planned,  developmental  readincr  curriculum  which  provides 
instruction  in  those  reading  skills  and  study  skills  which 
are  common  to  all  content  areas.     Most  Chicago  public 
school  reading  laboratories  in  secondary  schools  consist  of 
specially  designed  physical  facilities  vhich  contain 
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mechanical-electrical  equipment  and  related  teaching- 
learning  materials.     The  materials  for  instruction  are 
organized  to  enable  the  teacher  to  provide  intensive, 
individualized  instruction  for  students  whose  reading 
abilities  vary  widely. 

The  following  general  goals  define  the  functions 
of  our  reading  laboratories: 

.  To  individualize  reading  instruction  by 
placing  learners  in  instructional  levels 
at  which  they  can  achieve  success  and 
progress  confidently  at  their  ov/n  learning 
rates  with  full  awareness  of  their  reading 
mastery 

.  To  give  learners  the  opportunity  to  build 
greater  proficiency  in  all  modalities  of 
learning — visual ,  aural ,  and  kinesthetic 

.  To  develop  teachers'  skill  in  employing 
multimedia  approaches  in  the  teaching  of 
reading 

.  To  promote  self-instructional  and  self- 
correcting  techniques  based  on  a 
diagnostic-prescriptive  approach 

.  To  provide  centers  for  insorvice  training  for 
the  teaching  of  reading  and  for  increasing 
community  undorstandinq  of  the  work  of  the 
school . 
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In  order  to  complement  the  secondary  school  reading 
laboratory,  some  of  the  Chicago  public  schools  have 
experimental  instructional  laboratoiiog  in  reading  and 
mathematics.     In  these  laboratories,  teachers  pilot-test 
commercial  prograns  which  appear  to  have  promise  for  the 
urban  secondary  school  student. 

Guidance  and  Counseling 

We  have  indicated  sone  of  the  provisions  for  supple- 
mentary instruction  in  basic  skill  development  for  students 
who  indicate  need.     In  the  Chicago  public  schools,  we  also 
provide  counseling  and  guidance  services  aimed  at  familiar- 
izing students  with  their  options  for  employment.  Yonnq 
adults,  especially  disadvantaged  young  adults  in  .-.fbaii 
areas,  need  guidance  and  counseling  to  realize  their 
opportunities,  to  become  self-directed,  and  to  learn  to 
formulate  and  achieve  desirable  and  realistic  goals  through 
the  development  of  skills  in  coping  and  decision-making. 

Our  basic  goals  in  this  area  include  the  following. 
•  Career  counseling  for  poor,  minority, 

bilingual,   female,  and  handicapped 

pupils,  ages  16  to  21 
.  Inservice  training  for  local  school  staff 
.  Counselor  and  teacher  internship  programs 

in  conjunction  with  industry. 

I  will  now  expand  upon  our  efforts  in  each  of  these 
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Young  men  and  women  frorr.  numerous  minorities  represent 
a  sizable  proportion  of  our  school  population  in  Chicago.  • 
The  various  language  minorities,  blac^c  youth,  the  handi- 
capped, young  women,  and  the  poor  must  all  bo  qiven  the 
opportunities  available  to  all  Americans . 

The  various  language  minorities  cone  to  the  United 
States  for  differing  reasons.     They  need  intensive 
career  counseling  because  of  a  limited  comnand  of  English 
and  socioeconomic  factors.     These  factors  are  shared 
with  other  disadvantaged  people.     The  problems  that 
beset  adult  menbers  of  these  groups  are  often 
debilitating  but  the  young  of  these  groups  face  even 
more  difficult  times. 

Chicago's  disadvantaged  youth  usually  have  little 
exposure  to  the  wide  range  of  occupations  that  are 
available  locally  or  nationally.     They  often  fail  to 
consider  all  the  possibilities  open  to  them.     Good  role 
models  in  the  professional  areas  are  limited,  especially 
for  minority  youth.     According  to  the  President's 
Commission  on  Mental  Health,  many  disadvantaged  youtii 
are  likely  to  suffer  stress  from  attempting  to 
acculturato  to  a  society  which  appears  to  bo 
prejudicial,  hostile,  and  rejecting.     As  a  whole, 
disadvantaged  youth  need  to  bo  counseled  as  to  the 
procedures  for  obtaining  and  keeping  a  job.     Many  need 
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to  be  encouraged  to  seek  opportunities  they  now  feel 
are  out  of  reach. 

Recent  studies  have  concluded  that  racial  or  ethnic 
factors  may  act  as  blocks  to  effective  counseling.     We  are 
trying  to  develop  programs  that  will  provide  counseling 
that  is  consistent  with  the  various  cultures  and  inherent 
differences.     This  is  crucial;  any  program  which  is  to 
successfully  combat  the  problems  of  our  disadvantaged  youth 
must  have  an  effective  counseling  component. 

Effective  counseling  is  instrumental  in  assisting 
young  people  to  develop  healthy  sel f -concepts ,  confidence, 
and  self-motivation.     Good  programs  are  sorely  needed  if  we 
are  to  improve  the  circumstances  of  our  young.     The  mass 
hopelessness  and  frustration  that  President  Carter  spoke 
of  in  his  presentation  are  all  too  real.     Wo  must  break 
the  cycle  of  poverty  now  if  we  are  to  see  significant 
improvement  in  the  19R0s. 

Wo  in  Chicago  have  a  conprehonsive  careor  assistance 
and  placement  service  which  aims  to  further  each  student *s 
career  development.     Wo  are  concerned  with  providing  services, 
from  early  career  choice  assistance  to  assistance  in  place- 
ment into  higher  education  or  a  job  consistent  with  a 
student's  career. 

A  new  priority  in  our  delivery  of  career  development 
services  is  to  expand  the  career  options  of  students  beyond 
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traditional  expectations.     Our  efforts  aim        the  elimination 
of  sex  stereotyping  for  female  and  male  students.  The 
program  nay  be  conducted  as  special  activities  or  integrated 
into  existing  elements  of  a  systematic  approach  to  career 
development.     Basic  elements  of  our  fiiffering  approaches 
include-- 

.  self-awareness  and  sel f-assessnent 
.  decision-making  processes 
.  career  information  and  exploration 
.  job  search  and  maintenance. 

In  order  to  facilitate  a  smooth,  efficient  response 
to  c+'Udont  needs,  an  organized  system  of  needs  analysis  is 
-/nportant.     Early  identification  of  students  who  need 
c-i'"er  counseling  and  who  are  looking  for  v/ork  will  enable 

uuit'^c'ors  to  respond  at  the  proper  tine.     Also  important 
is  the  identification  of  special  groups  of  students,  such 
at'  Tiinority  students  and  the  physically,  mentally,  or 
c.Motionally  li.ritod  students,  for  whom  programs  can  be 
prv^vjdcd  to  assist  in  their  career  developraent . 

Self-information  is  of  primary  initial  importance  in 
career  development;  however,  this  is  not  sufficient  for 
realistic  career  decision-making.     Career  infornation  that 
is  accurate,  reliable,  and  current  must  be  available. 

A  supportiv.^  counseling  staff  must  be  provided  to  assist 
the  student  whc  has  made  a  career  choice  in  actually  applying 
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for  the  position.     A  continuing  counseling  relationship  must 
be  provided  to  assist  the  student  in  .etaining  the  job  and 
succeeding  in  the  career. 

The  need  to  provide  effective  counseling  services  brings 
me  to  my  next  point--the  importance  of  inservice  training  for 
local  school  staff.     It  is  not  encugh  to  develop  career  and 
employment  programs  for  students      The  attitudes  and  abilities 
of  the  local  school  staff  are  essential  to  a  success ful 
counseling  program.     It  is  important  that  school  staff  learn 
to  be  sensitive  to  students*  needs  and  to  assist  students 
toward  optimum  growth. 

If  youth  enployment  programs  are  to  be  successful, 
they  mus    be  viewe  d  as  a  ;:otal  concept  v/hich  includes  school 
administrators,  teachers,   and  counselors  as  well  as  parents 
and  the  business  community.     Therefore,  we  believe  that  any 
youth  employment  program  must  include  among  its  elements  a 
strong  innervice  training  program.     The  goa].s  of  such  a 
program  should  be  ^.o  train  the  entire  school  staff  in  — 


Assisting  students  to  understand  and  develop  a 
more  satisfying  and  integral  picture  of  them- 
sc     '  .n  through  sel  f-awareness.,  sel  f~esteen,  and 
values  clarification 

Assisting  students  to  develop  good  attitudes, 
work  habits,  and  relationships  as  related  to 
cmployF^  :.t 
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.  utilizing  career-oriented  methods  and  materials 
in  the  instructional  program  to  help  students 
understand  and  appreciate  the  career  implications 
of  the  subject  matter  being  taught 

.  Providing  students  with  job- seeking  and  job- 
getting  skills. 

One  of  the  major  goals  in  our  Youth  Employment  Program 
is  to  provide  job  information  and  counseling  to  guide  youths 
in  making  career  choices,   finding  employment,  and  keeping  a 
job.     In  addition,  the  program  provides  school -based  counsel- 
ing on  local  labor  market  changes. 

In  order  to  prepare  counselors  and  teachers  to  serve 
in  this  program,  in service  education  is  necessary  to 
upgrade  the  staff's  professional  skills  and  competencies, 
especially  in  terms  of  the  world  of  work  outside  that  of 
education.     It  is  essential  that  these  teachers  and 
counselors  experience  workinQ  in  the  free  enterprise 
system. 

V7e  propose  an  internF;hi p  nroaram  be  initiated  with  the 
business,   industry,  labor  community  in  Chicago  whereby 
counselors  and  teachers  would  spend  a  period  of  time 
exploring  careers  first-hand  by  working  in  a  business  or 
in  industry.     The  major  objectives  of  such  ..  program  include- 

.  Assisting  counselors/teachers  to  develop  occupa- 
tional skills  and  techniques  and  a  better 
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socioeconomic  understanding  of  the  local 

employment  scene 
.  Informing  counselors/teachers  about  current 

management  practices 
.  Developing  procedures  for  a  continuous  liaison 

between  the  career  education  programs  and  the 

business  and  industrial  community 
.  Encouraging  business  and  industrial  leaders  to 

assist  the  schools  in  identifying  new  methods 

of  instruction 
.  Reducing  business  and  industry  training  and 

retraining  costs  as  better-prepared  workers 

are  received  from  the  schools 

.  Encouraging  better  placement  practices,  thus 
reducing  the  time,  effort,  and  expense  of 
selecting  and  recruiting  new  employees. 

We  hope  that  this  counseling  and  guidance  program  will 
contribute  toward  bridging  the  gap  between  the  classroom  and 
the  world  of  work. 
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Dropout  ProvGntion 

As  well  as  providing  career  counseling  and  guidance, 
the  Chicago  public  schools  employ  many  strategies  aimed  at 
preventing  students  from  dropping  out  of  school.     The  most 
prevalent  strategy  is  aimed  at  reducing  absenteeism,  since 
students  must  be  in  school  before  any  instructional 
improvement  can  occur. 

Traditionally,  school  attendance  has  been  achieved 
through  the  compulsory  attendance  law.     In  Chicago,  specific 
school-wide  policies  and  procedures  have  been  established  to 
check  and  report  absences  and  irregular  attendance  patterns. 
Generally  the  attendance  program  is  handled  through  a 
reporting  system  between  the  instructional  staff  and  a 
school  attendance  office.     A  close  liaison  is  also  main- 
tained between  the  attendance  office  and  the  counseling 
staff.     Persistent  or  chronic  absence  patterns  are  referred 
to  the  counseling  department  for  remediation  efforts  by 
that  staff.     Subsequent  involvement  by  school  social  workers, 
school  psychologists,  and  other  supportive  personnel  may  be 
involved  i  f  the  individual  situatior  warrants . 
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Some  of  bur  schools  have  developed  various  types  of 
activities  and  contests  that  are  held  with  the  prime 
purpose  of  improvement  in  school  attendance.  Special 
awards  and  prizes  are  given  for  perfect  attendance  and 
most  improved  attendance  by  students.     School  assemblies 
are  held  to  honor  those  who  receive  these  attendance  awards. 
Impact  beyond  those  who  receive  the  actual  awards  often 
occurs . 

Several  schools  have  used  an  attendance  contract 
approach  to  attendance  improvement .     These  contracts 
generally  are  given  to  those  students  with  very  sporadic 
attendance  patterns.     Parental  agreement  is  usually  sought 
in  these  attendance  contracts.     Strict  enforcement  of  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  are  applied.     Every  effort  is  made 
to  apply  intervention  strategies  that  will  preclude  the 
necessity  for  formal  referral  to  the  school  truancy 
procedures . 

Many  Chicago  high  schools  utilize  counseling  tech- 
niques as  a  major  thrust  in  their  efforts  to  deal  with 
school  retention.     The  programs  generally  have  as  their 
goal  the  early  identification  of  students  experiencing 
difficulty  which  will  impair  the  opportunity  to  be 
successful  in  school. 

The  counseling  approach  utilizes  among  its  techniques 
conferences  between  teacher  and  student ,  conferences 
between  counselor  and  parent  and/or  student,  referrals  to 
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ancillary  staff  as  needed,  referrals  to  the  program  office 
for  alterations  of  schedules  as  needed,  small  group 
counseling,  and  referrals  to  various  community  agencies. 
Most  programs  also  involve  social  workers,  school  pjsychol- 
ogists ,   truant  officers ,  and  school  nurses  where  appropriate 
in  the  total  counseling  function . 

Some  of  our  schools  have  an  intensive  counseling 
component  that  is  applied  to  a  limited  group  of  students. 
Those  programs  target  in  on  a  group  of  students  who  are 
considered  high  risk  and  likely  to  drop  out.     A  saturation 
of  services  is  provided  to  this  limited  group  of  students 
with  the  goal  of  successful  readjustment  to  school. 

One  approach  that  some  Chicago  schools  iiavo  found 
effective  as  n  dropout  preventive      strategy  is  to  provide 
an  educational  program  that  is  administratively  attached  to 
the  main  school  but  in  which  the  classes  are  hold  at  a 
separate  physical  location.     Those  education  centers,  knov;n 
as  outposts ,  have  been  found  effective  with  students  because 
of  the  relatively  small  class  size  and  the  program  flex- 
ibility that  this  concept  affords. 

The  students  enrolled  in  this  type  of  program  usually 
enter  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  school  counselor  after 
consultation  with  the  studor.,  and  his/her  parent.  Special 
activities  and  field  trips  are  often  held  to  assist  in  making 
school  as  interesting  as  possible  and  to  give  the  student  a 
greater  fooling  of  identity  with  the  community. 
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After  a  specific  interval  of  time,  usually  one 
semester  or  one  year,  the  student's  progress  is 
assessed  for  possible  reassignment  back  into  the  main 
school  program. 

The  outpost  staff  are  generally  chosen  for  assignment 
to  these  external  site  locations  on  the  basis  of  their 
ability  and  .•sensitivity  in  dealing  with  students  with 
school  adjustment  problems.     Enphrnsos  on  individualized 
instructional  activities  and  effective  individual  and 
smal''  group  counseling  are  conusor,  c-lements  in  this  typo 
of  program. 

Several  of  our  schools  use  the  concept  of  unique  or 
flexible  ncheduling  of  classes  as  an  approach  to  stem  tho 
rate  of  dropouts  in  the  schools.     .'^chodulinq  often  involves 
shorfGnod  school  progra-ns  with  early  Uirrrissal  times  in 
order  to  capitalize  on  the  possibilities  for  emnloymcnt. 
Students  v;ho  acquire  positions  that  conCJict  with  their 
current  school  program  ray  have  school  sc-hedule  modifica- 
tions.    Since  emploi-mont  has  been  found  to  be  an  effective 
motivational  technique  in  the  retention  of  some  students, 
the  policy  of  student  schedule  changes  to  accommodate 
employment  possibilities  is  educationally  sound. 

Another  program  scheduling  technique  that  several 
Chicago  schools  utilize  as  a  motivation  for  students  to 
remain  in  school  is  the  concentration  on  one  subject  for 
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several  periods  per  day,  called  OMAT,  or  One  Major  at  a 
Time .     The  students  in  this  program  are  exposed  to  one 
major  subject  area  on  a  concentrated  basis  for  a  ten-week 
period.     Successful  completion  of  one  subject  area  allows 
the  student  to  proceed  to  the  next  one  so  that  credits  can 
be  accumulated  at  the  normal  rate  of  a  more  conventional 
programming  approach.     This  approach  gives  the  student  a 
greater  degree  of  identity  with  the  instructor  and  a 
"small-school-size"  perception  of  the  larger  school 
organization.     Once  a  student  has  successfully  adjusted 
to  school  through  this  concentrated  approach,  he/she  is 
scheduled  into  the  more  conventional  school  schedule. 

The  Triad  Program  in  Chicago  is  a  structured  educational 
program  designed  for  a  selected  group  of  potential  and  actual 
dropouts  from  three  general  high  schools  within  the  same 
school  district.     School  counselors  or  administrative  staff 
from  the  three  high  schcols  recommend  students  for  the 
program.     Recommendations  for  entry  into  this  program  are 
also  made  by  neighborhood  social  service  agencies  and 
probation  officers. 

Within  a  structured ,  sel f -contained  Triad  classroom, 
each  student  is  required  to  meet  a  specified  time  allotment 
and  curriculum  commitment  each  marking  period.     Emphasis  is 
placed  upon  independent  study  through  individualized  instruc- 
tion, stressing  behavior  modification  in  such  areas  as 
employability ,  sociability,  and  gradual  acceptance  of  the 
educational  program  offered.     Individualized  schedules  of 
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subjects  are  established  for  each  student  according  to 
his/her  needs. 

This  alternative  educational  program  also  has  a  work- 
study  component  for  those  participants  who,  as  a  result  of 
this  aspect  of  the  progran,  will  be  likely  to  conplete  the 
educational  conponent. 

Objectives  of  the  Triad  Progran  are — 

.  To  provide  an  in-school  situation  v/hereby 
students  who  have  left  school  can  return  and 
begin  to  achieve  in  academic  and  social  areas 

.  To  teach  students  who  have  a  history  of 
school  failure  how  to  succeed  in  a  formal 
school  setting 

.  To  have  students  plan  alternatives  to 
completing  their  high  school  education 
X  '  they  do  not  reenter  the  forT.al  high 
sch     I  program 

.  To  aid  students  in  developing  a  positive 
self-image  and  a  sense  of  accomplishment 

.  To  motivate  students  to  complete  high 
school  graduation  requirements . 
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Vocational  Education 

I  would  like  to  turn  your  attention  now  to  the  area  of 
vocational  education.     The  Chicago  public  schools  have 
pioneered  educational  innovations  in  this  area  which  provide 
career  awareness  and  career  education  activities  for  young 
people.     Inflation  as  well  as  other  financial  probleins  have 
unfortunately  caused  cutb-'^.cks  in  these  progr^ri?..  Housing 
patterns  have  produced  high  concentrations  of  poor,  disad- 
vantaged, and  otherwise  handicapped  persons  and  minorities 
in  isolated  geographic  areas  within  large  urban  centers. 
In  many  of  these  areas,  little  is  present  in  the  way  of 
business,  industry,  or  working  people  who  might  serve  as 
models  for  youth. 

Emerging  Ic-Mslation  should  zero  in  on  depressed  areas 
of  the  nation  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  method  used  in 
identifying  Title  I  eligible  students.     Efforts  should  be 
made  through  this  legis^  .lion  to  channel  r-onics  ^Urectly 
into  these  communities  to  provide  maximum  career  and 
vocational  education  training  programs. 

Funds  should  b:»  provided  to  create  and  maintain  progrrins 
such  as  the  Chicago  Public  School  Career  Dovelopr.ent  Center 
Program,  v;hich  provided  opportunities  for  young  people  from 
diverse  racial,  social,  and  economic  backgrounds  to  gain 
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insight  into  the  world  of  ^/ork  through  fir«3t-har.cl  experi- 
ences.    This  program  which  served  more  than  5,0G0  !-.tudcnts 
each  year  in  the  Chicago  area  has  been  discontinued  as  .'i 
consequence  of  the  current  financial  crisis  in  the  Chicago 
public  schools. 

Daring  the  short  time  this  program  v/ao  fi?nded,  youn'-r 
people  v/ere  provided  an  opportunity  tc  aain  knov/ledgo  and 
to  develop  sJzills  in  a  variety  of  career  path?  by  using  the 
resources  of  the  business  and  industrial  cor.nanity  v;hilc 
working  under  the  guidance  of  specially  trained  teachers. 
The  Chicago  public  schools  operated  IG  of  those  career 
development  centers,  and  wo  were  moving  tov;ard  a  goal  of 
4  0  centers  v;hich  in  aggregate  v/ould  provide  services  to  a 
significant  percentage  of  Chicago  high  school  students, 
the  majority  of  whom  are  minority  or  come  from  poverty-line 
homes.     VJhilo  f  unctior.ing ,   the  program  resulted  in  improved 
attendance,  punctuality,  and  achiovomcnt  for  the  studontr, 
served.     The  career  dcvclopront  centers  received  a  arcat 
deal  of  support  from  the  business  com.nunity,  and,  with 
appropriate  funding,  these  centers  could  bo  reinstated  r.nd 
expanded . 

Another  aspect  of  t.he  career  education  proc^ram  which 
has  been  successful  and  is  in  need  of  financial  support  is 
the  Commun  i  t  y       s  o  ii  r  c  e  Data  n  a  n  ^: .     Briefly,   the  resource 
data  bank  servos  schools  at  the  i**lQnientary  and  secondary 
level  by  having  business  and  industry  personnel  visit 
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schools  as  resource  persons  to  work  with  classroom  teachers. 
In  this  way,  career  education  is  infused  into  the  fabric 
of  the  various  academic  disciplines.     These  services,  which 
business  and  industry  willingly  donate,  include  personnel, 
audiovisual  materials,  printed  materials,  and  s*  --irs. 
As  you  might  expect,  management  of  these  resc  "cc  11 
as  the  necessary  staff  developnient  progrc^ns  f-r  -^ago 
teachers  is  costly,  but  vital.     Funds  are  nc-rlec 
rejuvenate  this  aspect  of  the  program  as  well. 

In  large  urban  areas,  young  people  residing  y 
communities  see  few,  if  any,  professionals  throughout  t..  r 
early  life  other  than  classroom  teachers.     Similarly,  in 
upper  income  conmunities,  young  people  relate  v;ith  fc\  , 
if  any,  trade-oriented  or  blue  collar  persons.     In  r'  le 
income  communities,  contacts  for  young  people  vary  f- 
those  who  live  in  white  collar  or  blue  collar  middle- 
income  connunities. 

Through  the  Career  Devclopnont  Center  Program  and  other 
career  education  programs,  young  people  in  Chicago  learn 
that  there  are  a  wide  variety  of  career  paths  and  occupa- 
tional lines  from  which  they  rray  select.     The  decisions 
they  make  are  based  on  first-hand  information  which  they 
receive  through  contact  with  professionals  and  other  working 
people  in  the  course  of  their  daily  school  activities. 
These  young  people  learn  the  relationship  between  academic 
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disciplines,  careers,  and  employment.     They  can  pursue 
the  basic  academic  program  with  respect  to  their  total 
life  rather  than  as  isolated  sub joct  matter.     The  attain- 
ment of  elementary  and  secondary  education  takes  on  new 
meaning  for  young  people  when  they  view  it  as  part  of  a 
continuum  which  leads  to  the  fulfillment  of  their  life's 
goals.     The  probability  of  conploting  sch'-.-l  is  therefore 
enhanced,  resulting  in  a  reduction  of  students  dropping 
out  of  school  prior  to  completion.     The  percentage  of 
dropouts  in  the  Chicago  public  school  system  has  been 
somewhat  reduced,   from  10.7  percent  during  the  1976-77 
school  year  to  9.3  percent  in  the  1973-79  school  year. 
Although  thir;  reduction  is  promising,   the  percentage  of 
dropouts  is  still  too  high. 

One  of  our  most  successful  program  concepts  in  Chicago 
in  the  area  of  vocational  education  is  the  Technical  Center 
Program,   for  which  funding  has  also  I:)een  cut.     All  the 
technical  centorr.  u'ore  developcJ,  with  a  common  thread  that 
interrelates  the  academic  disciplines  v/ith  the  vocational 
thrust  of  the  program.     The  planning  and  operation  of  these 
centers  was  shar^^d  by  the  education  agency,  the  community, 
business/industry,  and  related  labor  or  governmental  agencies. 
V7ith  Appropriate  funding,   the  technical  centers  could  provide 
training  and  skill  ilevelopnoiit  for  all  students  who  desire 
specialized  study  and  job-entry  skills. 
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The  objectives  of  the  Technical  Centers  Program  r 

To  provide  students  with  basic  skills  nrograns 
which  meot  the  needs  of  varyinq  academic 
achie Vermont  levels 

To  develop  skills  needed  for  job  entry  as  well 
as  basic  knowlodqe  ar.d  skills  rciuircd  fcr  the 
high  school  diploma 

To  provide  qualified  pcrsonnol  to  fill  availrd: 
jobs 

To  offer  eitiier  in-school  or  out-of-r;cbool 
youth  an  education  pro.-:r:ira  thnt  prop.-iros  f.hoT. 
for  imr.edia^e  entry  into  the  v/orld  of  wor>, 
advanced  technical  or  trade  Lrair.ir.q,  or 
professional  devclopmont  at  the  collooc  level 

The  technical  center  concept  is  unique:  in  ^hat 
center S-- 

.  Concentrate  study  on  one  V;road  area  of  a 
professioiw  career,  or  business  cndoavor 

.  Concentrate  on  job-crtry-level  skills 
ranging  fron  paraprof essional  to  prc- 
prof essional  compctcnci  os 

,  Focus  on  technical  skill  development 
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.  Embrace  the  caroc-r  ladder  conct-'pt  lor 
differentiated  job-entry  levels  v;ichin 
a  ca^-Ok^r/vo:!at.ional  -.iVr^. 

Educational  conponer. t: v;?^re  t:)  provide  I'or  conpcnf^ato 
basic  skills  prograr-r:  to  rcet  the  ncc^is  of  varyinc;  acc-^'-er- J 
achiever^ent  lovol^^  of  sturioritr,  in  .in  open  enrol  l-r^cnt  pro-r 
The  programs  were  dcsiqr.cd  to  broarU-n  the  ranne  of  r.tiK'.'^nt 
who  could  be  served  at  each  technical  conter.  Urfcrtur.ato 
due  to  the  budget  cuts,  thc^^o  excellent  educa ir-al  i-\c\\r. 
are  not  presently  being  implenenterl . 

V7e  need  to  provide  more  educational   progra:;n  for 
students  v;hich  v/ill  specifically  train  then  to  enter  the 
world  of  work.     Business/industry  and  the  profc33ionr. 
indicate  a  need  for  potential  employees  v;ho  have  job-cntrv 
skills  and  specified  competencies  of  mastery  required  on 
the  job.     Students  must  be  adequately  prepared  for  enploy- 
ment  upon  graduation  as  v/ell  as  equipped  v/ith  the  ro<n:ire-- 
ments  for  higher  education  or  further  technical  training. 

Conclusion 

We  have  indicated  that  the  Chicago  public  schools 
provide  many  different  program  options  targeted  at  basic 
skill  development,  career  preparation,  and  dropout 
prevention.     Furtlier,  we  provide  career  guidance  and 
counseling  as  wel3.  as  vocational  education  programs  to 
help  students  prepare  for  the  world  of  work. 
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However,  there  is  much  work  left  to  be  done  in  this 
area.     The  available  program  options  provide  models  that 
need  to  be  expanded  and  adopted  by  additional  sites.  We 
need  more  intensive  staff  development  aimed  at  helping 
secondary  students  with  special  needs.     VJo  need  to 
rejuvenate  programs  which  have  proved  successful  but 
have  lost  their  source  of  funding.     We  must  develop 
mechanisms  for  attracting  students  who  have  loft  school 
to  return  to  programs  geared  for  their  particular  situa- 
tions,    Wc  must  conduct  conprehonsivo  needs  assessments 
to  identify  the  skills  necessary  for  specific  careers 
that  are  available  in  the  current  job  market.     We  must 
bolster  our  basic  skill  development  progrann,  particularly 
in  the  area  of  written  communication. 

The  programs  that  we  presently  offer  in  the  Chica  -o 
public  schools  provide  a  foundation  upon  which  further 
opportunities  for  basic  education  and  employment  skill 
development  can  be  built. 
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Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you. 

Let  me  compliment  all  of  the  witnesses.  I  do  have  a  question  or 
two. 

Mr.  Viso,  during  these  hearings  some  members  of  the  committee 
have  asked  why  the  schools  should  be  given  these  funds  to  deal 
with  youth  unemployment  when  the  schools  have  not  done  an 
adequate  job  with  these  children  to  begin  with. 

How  would  you  answer  that  question  for  the  schools  in  Chicago? 
Have  your  title  I  and  vocational  education  programs  in  your  view- 
point done  an  adequate  job? 

Mr.  Viso.  Mr.  Perkins,  I  would  not  deny  our  shortcomings  in  our 
programs.  In  recent  years  our  programs  have  begun  to  prove  them- 
selves. The  competency  in  reading  and  mathematics  in  the  Chicago 
public  schools  has  been  increasing  annually  for  the  past  4  years 
and  we  are  very  quickly  catching  up  to  the  national  norms. 

In  the  area  of  vocational  education  we  have  moved  into  the 
development  of  partnerships  with  labor  and  management  and  with 
education.  Our  vocational  education  programs  lead  to  employment 
for  our  graduates. 

The  newest  nuance  with  respect  to  vocational  education  in  the 
Chicago  public  schools  is  the  creation  of  the  technical  center,  a 
program  which  interrelates  the  academic  disciplines  with  the  voca- 
tional discipline  and  meets  with  approval  of  the  business  and  in- 
dustry community. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Let  me  ask  Mr.  Torres  a  question. 

Unlike  many  other  witnesses  you  are  recommending  that  the  bill 
contain  what  are  called  provisions  for  accountability  and  evalua- 
tion. Could  you  tell  us  exactly  which  provisions  you  believe  would 
be  effective? 

Mr.  Torres.  If  I  was  a  member  of  the  subcommittee  or  your  staff, 
I  would  start  the  bill  all  over  again.  I  think  the  bill  as  it  stands 
now  makes  an  attempt  to  have  some  accountability.  Its  benchmark 
provisions  and  the  goals  and  objectives,  those  are  something  that 
are  somewhat  new  with  emplo)mrient  and  training  programs.  Not 
until  the  reauthorization  of  CETA  did  you  begin  to  see  that  kind  of 
situation  take  place  in  that  program. 

Those  provisions  have  always  been  the  case  with  title  I.  Now  the 
attempt  is  made  to  give  an  educational  emplo3mient  training  pro- 
gram the  same  type  of  aspects. 

My  concern  with  the  bill.  Congressman  Perkins,  is  that  it  has 
faulty  ground.  Its  premise  is  fine  but  the  way  it  is  developed  is  just 
incorrect.  It  is  open.  It  is  susceptible  to  too  much  criticism.  I  think 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  doubt  in  the  minds  of  many  people  as  to 
just  how  effective  schools  can  actually  function  and  implement  the 
program. 

I  can  certainly  appreciate  the  sentiments  and  the  concerns  and 
the  points  that  have  been  made  and  some  of  the  positive  examples 
that  have  been  given  today  by  the  gentlemen  here. 

I  think  there  is  just  an  inherent  distrust  and  extreme  concern 
that  the  schools  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  do  an  adequate  job. 

The  other  difficulty  is  you  are  creating  a  brand  new  system.  You 
are  creating  a  brand  new  program  when  you  come  in  with  some- 
thing like  this.  I  do  not  believe  in  order  to  tackle  the  problems  that 
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have  been  there  consistently  that  you  have  to  come  up  with  new 
approaches  necessarily  and  new  programs. 

I  think  you  can  make  some  changes  in  some  of  the  existing 
programs  that  you  have  whether  it  be  in  title  I  or  CETA.  I  think 
perhaps  that  approach  would  get  a  little  further  and  would  certain- 
ly improve  the  CETA  program  and  would  perhaps  enhance  its 
chances  of  being  around  longer  than  some  people  predicted  a  year 
ago. 

I  just  think  it  is  bad  policy.  I  think  it  is  bad  public  policy  to  come 
in  with  a  recommendation  to  start  a  new  program  the  way  this 
thing  has  been  thought  out.  I  think  the  Department  of  Education  is 
going  to  have  a  very  difficult  time  to  justify  and  legitimize  the  need 
to  have  a  brand  new  program.  I  think  it  does  not  make  much  sense. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Dr.  Thomson,  could  you  tell  us  which  partjof 
the  administration's  bill  you  would  change? 

Dr.  Thomson.  I  am  very  confident,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if  the 
moneys  are  delivered  to  secondary  schools  and  the  moneys  actually 
get  there,  I  am  very  confident  the  program  can  be  delivered. 

What  we  object  to  in  terms  of  the  proposed  specifications  is  what 
we  would  call  overmanagement;  too  many  requirements  and  re- 
strictions put  into  planning.  We  object  to  what  we  think  is  kind  of 
a  childish  competition  where  the  rewards  go  to  the  people  who  can 
write  the  best  proposal  rather  than  the  people  who  can  deliver  on 
the  program. 

We  think  we  have  really  an  inverted  pyramid  with  all  the  plan- 
ning and  requirements  placed  at  the  top  and  then  at  the  bottom  if 
we  are  lucky  a  little  bit  of  money  actually  trickles  down  to  the 
schools  for  program  implementation. 

That  is  our  objections.  We  support  the  concept.  We  think  the 
education  systems  can  deliver  on  the  objectives  if  they  are  given  a 
little  flexibility  and  a  little  time  to  do  it.  They  are  perfectly  willing 
to  be  accountable  for  the  results. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Let  me  thank  you  gentlemen.  You  have  been 
very  helpful  to  us.  A  variety  of  viewpoints  have  been  expressed. 
That  is  very  helpful 

I  regret  that  many  members  were  not  here  this  early.  We  began 
early  because  wt^  are  going  to  have  a  budget  meeting  right  away 
this  morning. 

I  thank  all  of  you  for  coming.  We  will  send  your  statements 
around  to  all  the  members. 
The  hearing  is  adjourned. 

[The  subcommittee  was  adjourned  at  9:20  a.m.,  to  reconvene  at 
the  call  of  the  Chair.] 
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HEARINGS  ON  THE  FRESn)ENrS  YOUTH 
EDUCATION  AND  EMPLOYMENT  INITIATIVE 


TlirRSDAY,  MARCH  1980 

House  of  Representatives, 
Subcommittee  on  Elementary,  Secondary. 

AND  Vocational  Education. 

COMMHTEE  on  EDUCATION  AND  LaBOR, 

Washington,  RC\ 

The  subcommittee  met  at  9:05  a.m.,  pursuant  to  recess,  in  room 
217;),  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins  (chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Members  present:  Representatives  Perkins,  Miller,  Kildee,  Haw- 
kms,  Goodling,  Buchanan,  Erdahl,  and  Petri. 

Staff  present:  John  F.  Jennings,  counsel;  Nancy  Kober,  staff 
assistant;  Richard  DiEugenio,  minority  legislative  associate;  and 
Jennifer  Vance,  minority  senior  legislative  associate. 

Chairman  Perkins.  The  subcommittee  will  be  in  order. 

We  will  take  up  today  the  President's  youth  initiative.  Our  first 
witness  IS  Mr.  Othello  W.  Poulard,  coordinator  of  employment  and 
training  services  of  the  Center  for  Community  Change. 

Mr.  Poulard,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  you  to  the  committee. 
You  may  proceed. 

STATOMENT  OF  OTHELLO  W.  POULARD,  COORDINATOR,  EM- 
PLOYMENT AND  TRAINLNO  SERVICES,  CENTER  FOR  COMMU- 
NITY CHANGE 

Mr.  Poulard.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

My  name  is  Othello  W.  Poulard.  I  am  the  coordinator  of  employ- 
ment and  training  services  at  the  Center  for  Community  Change 
(CLL),  a  national,  nonprofit  technical  assistance  organization  which 
assists  independent  community  based  organizations  (CBO\s)  in 
planning  and  implementing  social  service  and  other  programs  in 
their  local  neighborhoods. 

In  accounting  for  my  willing  acceptance  of  the  invitation  to 
testify  in  these  hearings  convened  by  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education,  I  should  note  that  CCC,  in 
Its  comprehensive  support  service  to  CBO^s  over  the  Nation,  has 
worked  extensively  and  intensively  with  CBO  s  in  the  area  of  em- 
ployment and  training. 

During  the  past  12  years,  occasionally  with  the  aid  of  special 
contract  funds  provided  by  the  Office  of  National  Programs  in  the 
Department  of  Labor,  CCC  has  maintained  a  highly  skilled  man- 
power staff,  many  of  whom  interface  directly  with  CBOs  in  their 
agencies  and  neighborhoods.  Other  staff  in  our  employment  and 
training  component  provide  clearinghouse  services  to  CBO  s  and 
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also  conduct  relevant  research  of  CBO  involvement  in  employment 

and  training.  ,  .  ,     -.u  nnn'c  ;r, 

CCC's  systematic,  long-term  and  intensive  work  with  CbU  s  in 
the  area  of  employment  and  training  has  by  now  created  a  networK 
in  which  725  CBO's  are  included.  These  CBO's  are  independent, 
having  no  formal  ties  with  national  parent  organizations.  Uur 
working  relationship  with  them  permits  us  to  make  informed  judg- 
ments about  the  problems,  the  capabilities  and  the  achievements  of 
CBO's  as  they  attempt  to  assist  governmental  agencies  in  serving 
the  current  eligible  CETA  population.  ,     j  • 

Our  close  and  continuous  work  with  CBO  s  equips  us  to  advise 
vou  that  CBO's  are  extremely  gratified  by  the  administration  s 
commitment  to  increase  Federal  funding,  to  reduce  the  high  inci- 
dence of  underemployment  and  unemployment  among  youth,  espe- 
cially minority  and  impoverished  youth. 

Indeed  no  issue  is  more  central  in  the  agenda  of  LbU  s  than 
youth  employment.  Further,  of  all  the  many  institutions  which 
exist  to  service  the  needs  of  poor  and  minority  youth,  the  LbU  is 
the  institution  which  is  ideologically  and  geographically  nearest 
this  clientele  and  understandably  feels  an  intense  accountability  to 
address  this  pressing  need  in  relevant  ways. 

During  and  subsequent  to  the  series  of  recent  conferences  and 
other  steps  taken  by  the  Vice  President's  Task  Force  on  Youth 
Employment,  hundreds  of  CBO's  mobilized  and  deliberated  on  this 
problem  and  expressed  their  views  to  the  Vice  President  s  Task 
Force  staff  and  to  other  decisionmakers  in  the  administration. 

We  are  pleased  to  report  that  the  administration  has  been  ex- 
tremely willing  to  meet  with  us  throughout  the  several  months 
during  which  it  was  in  the  process  of  drafting  the  bill  on  which  you 
are  currently  convening  hearings.  j    •  •  f  „ 

During  the  course  of  the  many  sessions  between  the  administra- 
tion and  CBO  representatives,  some  of  the  conflicting  positions 
have  been  reconciled.  Other  differences,  however,  persist.  We  have 
certainly  agreed  with  the  administration  on  two  major  points. 

1  One  of  the  primary  causes  of  high  youth  employment  is  the 
fact  that  minority  and  impoverished  youth  are  not  adequately  job- 
rGadv*  arid 

2  Substantially  increased  Federal  funding  is  needed  to  sustain 
innovative  programs  to  enhance  their  employability  and  placement 

'"a  HngSing^^cVncern  among  CBO's,  however,  is  the  strong  doubt 
regarding  whether  the  heavy  utilization  of  public  schools  is  an 
adequate  means  of  remedying  the  problem  of  unemployability 
among  jobless  youth.  Stated  simply,  the  CBO  s  fear  that  the  admin- 
istration's bill  relies  too  heavily  on  forces  within  the  pub  ic  schoo 
system  to  provide  the  impetus  for  some  very  vita  institutiona 
changes  that  would  have  to  occur  if  the  public  schools  are  to  assist 
in  addressing  the  youth  employment  probleni. 

To  the  extent  that  the  comprehension  and  communication  skills 
of  high  school  graduates  are  inadequate  to  equip  them  for  mean- 
ingful employment,  to  the  extent  that  the  schools  program  content 
and  operations  have  demonstrated  an  inability  to  motivate  many 
other  young  people  to  attend  school  regularly  and/or  remain  in 
school  until  they  gs^duate,  CBO's  question  whether  public  schools, 
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if  awarded  additional  funding,  will  begin  to  succeed  where  they 
have  failed  in  preparing  young  people  for  the  world  of  work. 

To  state  the  CBO  concern  even  more  bluntly,  CBO's  in  noting  the 
historical  failure  of  public  schools  to  prepare  young  people  for 
work,  ask  how  and  why  it  is  that  the  public  school  system  would 
now  be  looked  to  to  remedy  a  problem  to  which  it  has  systematical- 
ly contributed? 

Therefore,  while  CBO's  join  the  administration  in  appealing  to 
the  Congress  to  authorize  a  vitally  needed  increase  in  funding  for 
youth  employment  programs,  they  propose  that  increased  congres- 
sional appropriations  be  utilized  to  sustain  and  expand  existing 
youth  programs. 

The  Congress  itself  recognized  the  need  3  years  ago  to  fund  a 
series  of  demonstration  youth  programs,  and  as  Mr.  Hawkins  has 
cautioned  during  the  course  of  these  hearings,  it  is  unwise  to 
disrupt  the  current  YEDPA  programs,  which  were  intended  to  be 
experimental,  before  the  results  of  their  effectiveness  are  in.  CBO  s 
like  Mr.  Hawkins  raise  the  question,  "Will  we  he  led  astray  by 
making  changes  in  CETA  and  educational  programs?" 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Congress  determines  that  the  proposed 
$2  billion  youth  employment  bill  should  be  passed,  then  the  legisla- 
tion should  state  more  specifically  than  it  now  does  its  expectations 
for  improvement  in  youth  employment,  and  it  must  contain  safe- 
guards which  would  enhance  the  likelihood  of  those  expectations 
being  met. 

Since  the  lion's  share  of  both  prerogatives  and  dollars  in  the 
youth  employment  bill  is  being  awarded  to  the  education  title  in 
fiscal  1981,  and  because  education  though  essential  is  only  indirect- 
ly related  to  increased  youth  employment,  at  least  the  following 
safeguards  should  be  included  within  the  bill  itself. 

The  legislation  should  retain  the  mandate  that  both  the  school 
site  and  the  district  level  advisory  councils  include  CBO's.  They 
fear  that  they  would  not  be  included  systematically  on  these  coun- 
.  cils,  except  that  the  legislation  mandates  it. 

Second,  we  would  propose  that  the  representatives  from  commu- 
nity based  organizations  on  these  two  levels  of  councils  be  chosen 
by  the  community-based  organizations  themselves.  Indeed,  repre- 
sentatives from  all  of  the  organizations  permitted  to  sit  on  both 
councils  should  be  chosen  by  the  organizations  which  they  repre- 
sent, rather  than  being  appointed  by  a  school  principal,  or  a  school 
superintendent.  . 

Third,  we  would  propose  that  the  legislation  contain  explicit 
language  requiring  the  use  of  community-based  organization  in  all 
of  the  major  aspects  of  the  education  title  of  the  bill. 

As  there  ought  to  be  planning  functions,  as  there  ought  to  be 
out-reach  and  recruitment  functions,  and  as  there  ought  to  be 
teaching  and  training  functions,  we  propose  that  community-based 
organizations  be  permitted,  as  with  the  public  schools  to  partici- 
pate in  each  of  these  several  critically  important  aspects.  They 
have,  again  through  innovative  and  creative  models,  in  some  in- 
stances through  alternative  schools  which  have  received  govern- 
ment funding,  achieved  track  records  that,  for  want  of  a  more 
polite  way  of  putting  it,  have  embarrassed  the  more  established 
public  education  mechanisms  in  their  respective  districts.  They 
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maintain  that  tht/y  have  demunstrated  a  capacity  to  participate  in 
all  aspects,  including  the  teaching  and  training  components  of  the 
education  title. 

Also,  and  we  cannot  stress  this  one  too  much,  we  feel  that  the 
expected  outcomes  of  this  proposed  legislation  should  be  more  ex- 
plicitly stated  in  the  bill  itself.  As  we  read  t he  summary  of  the 
major  tenets  in  the  bill,  and  look  carefully  at  the  bill  itself,  we  see 
references  to  reduced  incidence  of  truancy,  reduced  incidence  of 
dropout  rates,  but  we  see  very  little  regarding  performance  stand- 
ards related  to  the  actual  performance  level,  the  increased  per- 
formance level  of  youth  who  will  be  .served  by  the  education  title. 

We  would  appeal  to  you  to  share  with  us  the  belief  that  unless 
the  Congress  has  the  legislation  enunciate  explicitly  performance 
standards  that  go  beyond  mere  truancy  and  dropout  conditions,  the 
Congress  might  not  be  satisfied  with  the  performance  standards 
sub.sequently  set  and  achieved  at  the  local  level. 

Next,  we  would  suggest  that  the  bill  itself  address  adequately 
monitoring  which  should  occur  during  the  course  of  the  operations 
of  the  program.  All  of  us  are  impressed,  either  we  hurt  or  we  are 
gleeful,  over  what  hardnosed  monitors  like  GAO  have  said  about 
youth  employment  programs.  There  is  near  universal  respect  for 
the  objectivity  which  GAO  has  shown  in  its  monitoring  of  youth 
employment  programs  in  the  recent  past.  I  think  you  have  been 
party  to  some  of  the  reports  which  they  have  written. 

We  would  suggest,  therefore,  that  entities  like  that  one  be 
viewed  as  es.sential  in  monitoring  the  operations  of  these  programs 
at  the  local  level. 

While  even  CBO's  argue  for  the  advantages  associated  with  for- 
vvard  funding,  in  instances  like  this,  when  a  radically  new  ap- 
proach is  being  taken  to  address  so  critical  a  problem,  unless  there 
are  built  in  accountability  and  monitoring  devices  to  accompany 
the  forward  funding,  one  might,  after  the  expenditure  of  sizable 
funds  and  the  expiration  of  :J  years  at  the  expense  of  youth  not 
meaningfully  .served,  come  to  regret  that  the  effective  and  needed 
evaluation  and  monitoring  did  not  occur. 

In  a  word,  and  finally,  the  position  of  the  hundreds  of  CBO's. 
through  their  delegates  who  have  met  continuously  with  the  draft- 
ers of  the  bill  before  you,  have  on  the  one  hand  argued  that 
perhaps  the  better  approach  for  addre.ssing  more  directly  the  needs 
of  the  current  generation  as  well  as  the  future  generation  ol' unem- 
ployed youth  would  be  simply  to  expand  the  current  youth  demon- 
stration programs. 

Their  backup  position,  in  the  event  the  Congress  elects  to  pass 
some  version  of  the  administration's  bill,  then  becomes  n  position 
which  argues  for  the  safeguards  contained  in  the  statenu  nt  before 
you,  and  in  the  remarks  which  I  have  ju.st  .shared  with  yo 

Thank  you  very  kindly. 

Chairman  Pkrkins.  Does  that  conclude  your  statement? 
Mr.  Poulard.  Yes.  sir,  and  thank  you. 
Chairman  Pkkkins.  We  will  go  to  Mr.  Smart. 
Go  ahead.  Mr.  Smart. 


STATKMKNT  OF  WALTKK  SMART,  CHAIRMAN,  NATIONAL  COL- 
LABORATION FOR  YOITIL  AND  KXECITIVK  DIRKCTOR, 
UNITED  NEIGHBORHOOD  CENTERS  OF  AMERICA 
Mr.  Smart.  Mr.  Chairman,  honorable  members  of  the  committee: 
My  name  is  Walter  Smart.  1  am  the  executive  director  of  the 
United  Neighborhood  Centers  of  America.  Inc..  and  chairperson  of 
the  National  Collaboration  for  Youth.  We  have  the  members  of  the 
collaboration  listed  on  the  testimony,  and  I  will  not  read  them  all, 
except  to  say  that  this  testimony  is  presented  on  behalf  of  the 
following  member  organizations  of  the  National  Collaboration  for 
Youth:  Boys'  Clubs  of  America;  Camp  Fire,  Inc.;  Girls  Clubs  of 
America,  Inc.;  Girl  Scouts  of  the  United  States  of  America;  Nation- 
al Board  of  the  YMCA's;  National  Board  of  the  YWCA;  the  Nation- 
al Network,  Services  to  Runaway  Youth  and  Families;  American 
Red  Cross  Youth  Services;  and  United  Neighborhood  Centers  of 
America,  Inc. 

The  collaboration  members  joined  together  in  1978  to  work 
toward  the  achievement  of  common  goals  in  providing  services  to 
the  Nation's  youth.  The  member  organizations  of  the  collaboration 
wonk  in  a  variety  of  ways  to  address  the  vocational,  employment, 
educational,  health,  and  family  life  needs  of  young  people.  In  1976 
the  collaboration  adopted  youth  employment  as  a  priority  issue, 
and  two  fundamental  points  were  made. 

First,  youth-serving  agencies  can  and  should  play  an  important 
role  in  the  development  and  implementation  of  national  youth 
employment  policies  and  programs. 

Second,  the  development  of  basic  skills  is  the  key  to  youth  em- 
ployability. 

In  our  discussions  over  the  past  year  with  the  Vice  President's 
Task  Force  on  Youth  Employment,  we  were  pleased  that  under- 
standing grew  beyond  the  focus  on  job  placement  and  work  experi- 
ence as  the  only  measurable  outcomes  of  success.  Recognition  of 
the  need  for  emphasis  on  basic  skills  and  broader  employability 
development  is  long  overdue. 

The  results  of  a  1975  nationwide  test  administered  by  the  Na- 
tional Assessment  of  Educational  Progress  are  highly  instructive 
for  the  formulation  of  new  youth  legislation.  The  1975  test  revealed 
that  92  percent  of  the  17-year-old  white  youths  tested  were  func- 
tionally literate,  in  contrast  to  only  oS  percent  of  the  black  youths 
tested  were  functionally  literate.  In  light  of  these  results,  we  know 
the  situation  among  our  Nation's  minority  vouth  has  reached  des- 
perate proportions. 

Our  school  systems,  frequently  through  callousness  and  insensi- 
tivity,  lack  of  interest,  and  lack  of  concern  for  minority  youth,  have 
led  to  this  national  catastrophy.  The  educational  svstem  is  not  a 
credible  answer  on  its  own.  While  the  system  itself  cannot  escape 
its  share  of  the  blame,  we  recognizG  that  it  is  a  reflection  of  a 
deeper  problem  within  our  society. 

Simply  giving  additional  money  to  the  school  systems  that  have 
produced  this  kind  of  a  product  is  not  going  to  substantially  change 
the  outcome.  There  must  be  new  incentives,  new  levers,  and  cer- 
tainly there  must  be  intense  national  leadership  and  commitment 
if  change  is  to  occur  and  if  progress  is  to  be  made. 
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New  youth  legislation  must  recognize  the  relationship  between 
the  development  of  employability  skills  and  the  success  or  failure 
of  youth  in  the  labor  market.  In  order  to  have  long-term  impact  on 
the  employability  of  youth,  youth  programs  must  first  assist  youth 
in  developing  basic  life-coping  skills  that  will  enable  them  to  deal 
with  problems  and  situations  that  affect  their  employability.  Once 
these  skills  have  been  developed  young  people  will  be  better  pre- 
pared for  entering  the  world  of  work  and  for  achieving  success  in 

^^  Employability  development  and  job  readiness  preparation  must 
be  integral  parts  of  any  and  all  skill  training,  and  job  placement 
programs  for  youth.  Too  narrow  a  focus  on  basic  skills,  training, 
and  placement  will  lead  only  to  short-term  success  and  may  likely 
cause  failure  in  the  long  run. 

Therefore,  youth  employment  and  training  legislation  should  re- 
quire that  a  full  range  of  comprehensive  services  be  available  at 
the  local  level  to  provide  whatever  assistance  may  be  needed  to 
develop  long-term  employability  skills,  to  insure  adequate  prepara- 
tion for  the  world  of  work,  and  to  provide  the  backup  support 
needed  after  a  youth  is  employed. 

These  services  should  be  clearly  spelled  out  in  the  law  and 
should  address  the  personal  and  social  development  needs  of  youth, 
family  and  other  support-group  needs,  educational  development, 
and  the  physical  and  mental  health  needs  of  youth. 

Youth  legislation  must  contain  specific  provisions  to  insure  that 
there  are  effective  linkages  among  the  significant  institutions 
which  affect  young  peoples  development.  The  experience  of  our 
local  program  operators  is  that  the  22-percent  set-aside  in  ^^lA 
for  school  related  programs  has  indeed  made  a  difference  in  youth 
employment  and  training  programing. 

Therefore,  we  believe  that  in  addition  to  continuation  ot  the 
current  CETA  formula  22  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  the 
education  component  of  the  youth  initiative  should  be  set  aside  tor 
the  purchase  of  supportive  services  which  cannot  be  provided  by 
school  systems,  or  which  can  be  provided  more  effectively  by 
sources  outside  the  education  system. 

Under  this  set-aside,  local  educational  agencies  receiving  grants 
under  the  new  Federal  program  would  be  required  to  use  22  per- 
cent of  their  funds  to  purchase  nonschool  based  services  to  provide 
backup  support  and  additional  assistance  to  youth  program  partici- 
pants. .     .        .      1  1  u 

In  selecting  deliverers  of  such  services,  priority  should  be  given 
to  community-based  youth-serving  organizations  which  have  dem- 
onstrated their  effectiveness  in  providing  a  broad  range  of  support- 
ive services  to  youth.  Services  to  youth  should  be  highly  individual- 
ized and  responsive  to  the  specific  needs  of  youth,  and  should  focus 
on  the  development  of  skills  that  will  lead  to  long-term  employabil- 
ity 

As  a  mechanism  for  achieving  local  collaboration,  a  local  coordi- 
nating council  for  youth  employment  and  training  programs  shou  d 
be  established,  with  a  principal  focus  on  establishing  effective  link- 
ages among  CETA,  the  education  system,  and  private,  nonprofit 
voluntary  youth-servin^organizations. 
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The  coordinating  council  would  consist  of  representatives  from 
the  CETA  prime  sponsor,  the  local  educational  agency,  community- 
based  youth-serving  organizations,  business,  labor,  and  representa- 
tives of  the  young  people  in  the  community,  including  special 
target  groups. 

The  role  of  the  council  would  be  more  than  an  advisory  role.  The 
council  would  be  responsible  for  reviewing  and  submitting  written 
comments  on  the  youth  plans  of  the  CETA  prime  sponsor  and  the 
youth  employment  plans  of  the  local  school  system.  The  coordinat- 
ing council  would  have  a  voice  in  determining  funding  needs  and 
priorities  in  both  the  CETA  and  the  education  systems  and  would 
also  have  a  role  in  monitoring  the  performance  and  effectiveness  of 
youth  programs. 

Two  specific  recommendations  for  new  youth  employment  and 
training  legislation  are  the  following: 

First,  there  should  be  specific  provisions  to  encourage  the  award- 
ing of  academic  credit  to  youth  participating  in  career  and  employ- 
ment programs  sponsored  by  community-based  youth-serving  orga- 
nizations. This  would  be  achieved  through  a  certification  arrange- 
ment established  by  the  local  school  system  and  local  youth  organi- 
zations. Many  examples  of  this  exist  now  through  our  affiliates  and 
are  positively  related  to  successful  youth  programs. 

Second,  an  information  distribution  system  should  be  developed 
for  operators  of  youth  programs  and  deliverers  of  youth  services. 
The  purpose  of  such  a  system  would  be  to  publicize  and  distribute 
instructive  information  on  youth  employment  and  training  pro- 
grams. For  example,  this  would  include  information  on  academic 
credit  programs  as  cited  above,  and  guidelines  on  model  programs 
and  suggestions  of  innovative  approaches  to  youth  employment  and 
training. 

As  we  move  toward  a  combined  school  and  CETA  approach  to 
youth  employment  and  training,  two  major  concerns  arise.  New 
youth  legislation  must  contain  provisions  to  allow  for  flexible  fund- 
ing of  youth  programs  so  that  employment  and  training  funding 
cycles  can  be  coordinated  with  the  local  school-year  calendar  in 
order  to  better  serve  inschool  youth.  Second,  Congress  must  assure 
that  youth  in  need  of  services  will  not  be  denied  assistance  because 
local  school  desegregation  problems  have  led  to  a  curtailment  of 
Federal  funds. 

The  ideas  which  we  have  presented  here  today  have  been  devel- 
oped cooperatively  by  people  working  professionally  with  youth  in 
many  organizations,  in  many  different  communities,  and  in  many 
styles.  We  close  by  saying  that  we  assume  that  services  provi  '  :i 
with  Federal  funds  will  be  targeted  to  those  youth  most  in  need 
and  will  include  among  others  economically  disadvantaged  youth, 
minority  youth,  school  dropouts,  teenaged  parents,  handicapped 
youth,  and  young  offenders. 

We  believe  the  needs  of  these  young  people  must  and  should  be  a 
priority  concern  for  our  Nation  and  that  they  require  the  combined 
efforts  of  us  all  to  make  any  real,  positive  changes  for  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  member  organizations  of  the  National  Col- 
laboration for  Youth  have  served  young  people  for  over  100  years. 
As  we  enter  the  new  decade  of  the  1980's,  we  recognize  as  a  new 
priority  concern  the  serious  employment  problems  which  confront 
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our  Nations  youth.  We  pledf,^e  our  efforts  to  continue  serving 
youth  in  need. 
Thank  you. 

[Prepared  statement  of  Walter  Smart  follows:] 


Pkkpakkd  Statement  of  Waltkk  Smart.  Chaikman.  National  Collaboration  for 
Youth,  and  Executivk  DiREcrroR.  Unitki)  Nkicjhborhood  Centers  of  America 

Mr.  Cbairr.'in  arm  M"r.b'T.i  of  th-  Kulv.'omir.i  ^  f.'""  ■ : 

My  mjn--  i,",  K.-ilt-T  r.rr/irt,  rhTin:a:i  r  i'  tho  Iat!f.r;*a  Crjai^or-ila  nn  for 
Youln  an'J  Yjr'^i'utU'r  p-r-.  jr.or  of  Unit'^ii  N'^'rhl'^rhotHj  c-  rX^vi:  of  /vr.'  T'ic'i.  I 
fWd  70ra:^«;d  i.o  h:tv    r.h-  cpV'Oi't  u-;:  ty  to  ^n*'      nr.  to  .'uI-hjt,.::.  i  t/,- ••    ',h"  v:  ■*:t; 

ar:l  coiiC'Tfir  of*  i.'::---  Col^  :C:'0VC:*::  on  on  th:r  rr.n"*-.  ir,p' rub.''  ?t  o''  yoiM  I; 
firrrj]  oyrri'  nt"  "in' I  *. vi  Ini  nr . 

r.ictorr.  of  /  :r.f!- '  .'f^:  ^o.;r. '  Cl'ihs  of  A:.-e!-ioa.:  i>v  :Jco-i-<:;  ci'  .'.nr.-r'.cr.:  w:i:r.p  r  ii-e 
Inr»;  J»-H  Vouth  tYorr-uMr. :  P.it.'u"-'  ilorr-Tr^ik-Tr.  ci'  ^ar:- r:  j-i,  Ip.--.;  ■;':-lr  nntj.-,  of 
AiL-Tio'i,  Tt:c.;  Cr'wl  :c'ji/..-  oi'  V,:\.r\.;  li'i^'or^::!  ?0':r  '  o:*  r:.":/.c:  :;-t:  f;:v^l 

ari'I  i-'::m]i  ^r;  ;j^r:.:^n  i.--^  Croc;  7o-t.:\  ;>-rv :  c;.-:: ;  •;:vi  '}r^:\.-  i  ■;•  i -M)' riioci 
CvnL'-rri  cf       r  i  c-t ,  T-r- .    "Mie  .i'j.]  ■  InT  ;J  ■  ivat  :•  .'o::.;:  1:.        3.:^:: I  ty 

fr«re  Orr'-i'ii-'-i-ionr: ,      no:  rro:':.t.  orraru  riatio^  co-i-.^or.o/;  o:  3'    vol-::. -■'iry  ('.ty'.\c\<jr. . 
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7h"  Co3,laborrit.ion  r/'iyU'VC.  ;oin'-'i  trv^-'th'^r  in  }'y/3  to  w^^rk  toward 
th*^  iiv'hl  ^■'V-ir' nt  of  coTrjnon  f.ocxiv.  in  providlnp;  sfrviC":;  to  th*-  nation's  youth. 
Th-?  mc-irh'T  oiTl'mir.rti  onr,  of  th-  Col}  nborrtl- i  rn  work  in  i  vi"i"ty  of  v.'rayr  to 

Hd'lv^-sz  Ih--  vocat:  cir-i:  ,  •■rpl  o.-.^-.'-nt ,  •  in  .-it  <  om]  ,  r.-^'iM^  ".ni  CiirMy  li^^  n  U> 

of  younf:  pooplo.     Tn  ]97C,  th--  Col]  ribor-jti  on  aiopt'- ]  yo^jth  cr.pJcyinent  as  a 
priority  5E-.nu  .     Tn  th<'  pt.r.iticn  ntat'rr.'^nt  riioj^t -li  nt  th-it  lirro,  tv;o  fund»;r.ontHl 
poin^is  v.'--r''  rri'id'.*: 

3.    Youth-?":'Vl  nr  ■'u--'P/'1---3  "nn  :t:ii  ::hou.1.i  p3'ty  ^t^.  Ir^r^^^'V^.^- 

r o3 "  !  n  tY'.f  i 2 ':TT".'^nt  r* n  1  iripj  ^r^-'n Vitjor.  of  rritlonal  you^li 

••rripl  o'.Tr/*nt  polTc1''5;  ani  rrorr'^nT.. 

"Th"  problem  of  youth  un":rr!l  oyrr.-^nt  is  .sufficiently  i^rav" 
t.o  r*^n'i '  fi  ■  ^  V""*  ^1' v*'l  o^i'^o'^  '•■  «")f  7n'Ti^r'''h''.r'.'^ '  v-*  r''  t  ^'  nr^n^ 
po31ci'^c  for  youth  •-cpln:nr.'^nt  and  work  .  xp'-r^'-rTv.'-^.i  ^indor- 
p-rd'  i  by  ?ol]aboratiV'?  •  f fort::  of  th-  'iuratlon, 
povcrnaifnt ,  b'j.i  In- ctt ,  labor  txnd  voluntary  .'■•■""tore  of 
our  country.    Th-'  N'ttinnal  'ifjll^^borTition  for  Youth  b'^1  i  •■V'.-r. 
th'it  itr  ir.'.rib-'r  or^-'artiT'it  i  one ,  ."'-rvinr*  a  comb'incd 
conr.titu'^-ncy  of  30  million  youn,;  poop]-:,  ar*^  unlnu^jy 
qualifi"d  to  'int  an  advo'^at*^s  for  youth,  hav-  a  distinct 
rf-spon:: ibi]  i  ty  to  point         way  to  moro  eff-jctiv'  ac^tion 
and  can  provi      v.iiuabl*   rvnu  :rr' n  ^cr  th--  d-^livory  of 
coordir.at'^d  a:i  J  T.or--  cor.pr'^h'^  n:: i      youth  -rplojTn'^nt 
propramr .  '* 

2 .    Th--  dov^loT-r^'nt  of  b-ini  -  rV.l3  3r.  iz  th'"  K--v  to  youth 
emplcyabi} ity. 

'*?'-undan:op.tal  to  finding  ^.nd  k-^-^pinr;  a  d--cvnt  ,1ob  is  havinc 
r.dcquat-^  Sr.illc.    Th'^  r-nponrribility  for  d- V  'lorin^  tho 
n'-'Cecsary  con:pctpn::i-^r;  of  r'.'aiinP*,  writing,  conpr^h'-'nsi  on 
ar.J  computational  cklUc  in  ci-irly  th---  r.^r;por.ribility  of 
th.-^  pubilcly-fir.-.n..  i  education  :ry::t:z..    Th'  a  crcr,;inr 
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consensus  that  chanpcs  arr  necessary  In  tho  Roncral 
education  system  so  that  It  will  more  effectively  fulfill 
its  mission  to  meet  the  needs  of  youth.    Such  preparation 
vill  reduce  the  number  of  young  p<^op]e  vho  find  themselves 
out  of  school  and  out  of  vork  --  unually  both  --  because  of 
lack  of  adequate  skills.    Public  support  for  the  rducation 
systec  shouid  stress  this  ba??lc  responsibility,  vith  the 
recognition  that  the  task  may  be  more  dlfficidt  thTn  cvor 
before  as  increased  nuaber  of  students  stay  longer  in 
school  vithout  regard  to  their  abilities,  motivation  or  family 
encouragement . " 

In  our  discussions  over  the  past  year  with  the  Vice  President's  Itisk 
Force  on  Youth  Rnployment,  ve  vere  pleased  tliat  understanding  grew  beyond 
the  focus  on  job  placement  and  work  experiences  as  the  only  measurable  out- 
comes of  success.    Recognition  of  the  need  for  emphasis  on  basic  skills  and 
broader  employability  development  is  long  overdue.    The  results  of  a  1975 
nationwide  test  administered  by  the  National  Assessment  of  Educational 
Progress  are  highly  instructive  for  the  formulation  of  new  youth  legisla- 
tion.   The  1975  test  revealed  that  92  percent  of  the  17-year-old  white 
youths  tested  were  fvmctionally  literate  in  contrast  to  only  58  percent 
of  the  black  youths  tested.    In  light  of  these  results,  we  know  the  sit'ia- 
tion  among  our  nation's  minority  youth  has  reached  desperate  proportions. 

Our  school  systems,  throu,  h  callousness  and  insensitivity ,  lack  of 
interest,  and  lack  of  concern  for  minority  youth,  have  led  to  this  national 
catastrophy.    The  educational  system  is  not  a  credible  answer  on  its  own. 
While  the  system  itself  cannot  escape  its  share  of  the  blame,  we  recognize 
that  it  is  a  reflection  of  a  deeper  problem  within  cur  society.    Simply  giv- 
ing additior:al  money  to  the  school  systems  that  have  produced  this  kind  of 
a  product  is  not  going  to  change  things.    Tliere  must  be  new  incentives,  new 
levers  --  and  certainly  there  must  be  intense  national  leadership  and 
comnitment  if  change  is  to  occur  and  if  progress  is  to  be  made. 
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We  believe  that  our  agcncioc  can  play  a  significant  part  in  that 
new  approach.    The  world  usmlly  seems  divided  into  CKTA,  schools  and  home. 
Yet  for  millions  of  young  people,  an  important  influence  on  their  ruccess 
in  life  ic  the  youth  agency  to  which  they  belong  or  vh'?re  th«»y  "hang  out." 
These  agencies,  members  of  the  National  Collaboration  for  Youth,  have  the 
ability  to  contribute  significantly  to  a  better  outcome  for  this  new  approach 
to  youth  employment. 

We  would  like  to  r.tate  EOir-e  broad  principles  and  some  specific 
recommendations  for  shaping  a  new  approach  to  youth  employment  and  trainings 

A  principal  goal  should  be  to  develop  long-term  cmployability  skills 
that  will  prrpare  young  people  to  enter  the  v;orld  of  work  and  to  attain 
satisfaction  and  success  in  their  working  lives.    New  youth  legislation  must 
recognise  that  plac-t^ment  in  a  Job  should  not  be  the  only  goal  nor  the 
principal  goal  of  cmployr.ent  and  training  programs  for  youth.    While  Job 
placement  is  the  ultimate,  long-range  goal,  there  are  other,  interim  goals  or 
"benchmarks"  of  equal  importance  which  must  b*-»  achieved  if  youth  employr.ent 
and  training  efforts  are  to  be  successful.    Youth  tmplojTnent  legislation  must 
recognize  and  define  these  benchmarks  and  must  establish  programs  and  services 
that  will  assist  young  people  in  achieving  these  goals. 

What  are  other  valid  goals  and  desirable  outcomes  for  youth  employment 
and  training  programs?    They  include  a  broad  range  of  "life-coping"  skills 
and  the  fulfillment  of  diverse  personal  and  social  nccdc  of  young  people. 
They  include  the  development  of  specific  "employability  skills"  —  the  sklll.T, 
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cxppri'-ncfc  and  know-how  Ih.'iL  .'iP'    ri' ■!  not.  oTCy  t. .  [.a..:  \  •>{  Vov  -t  job  but 
which  Hr"  alco        'ntial  lo  r- t-.  1  ti i :v-  w  .1o1;  ar.A  t,o  dolnr  w-:!]  ia  it.  In 
addition  to  basic  ckillr.  of  rcarilrv,  writlnr  'tn'i  vT»:-.r  :t:a  Ion,  Ih^-r." 
omploynbi]ity  rkHl:'.  irr-Vi'-  V.:-    l':-3  ?.  nv.- r;r  : 

.  Th»-  df'V-Oopr.'-tiL  of  j'oo  1  work  hrtbltri:    ptmo'in]  ;  t:,- , 
dvpv-ndabi]  ity,  hnv  to  loilow  ii::  Li*  :  .-tio*:;-. 

.  Ability  hit]  •  ?;p'  r  i'-nj'-  in  --i-^ici  onrv.ik  i:^;-,. 

.  Ability  !xnt\  •■/rp'fi  •■n-:"  in  ;o]vinr*  :vol  "i  ■  v.-!'.i      -if:' ■-■l 

'*'inplo:,nbilit,y,  ir::-]u:l!  n.'-  trin.'iport-.  I  \  on,  ]:c-y.:  =        <•;:!  .1      "i"'' , 
and  h'-  nlth  prob]  •  rr..'^ . 

.  Th»^  <J''V'0  0}>rr'  ni.  of  i  nt'-TV  i  ."vm  n;:  nrri  .u)Ij  :ir- -h  r.k  !  .1 1 . 

(jovf  1  ojT.' nt  of  f^c.jO 'y-ni  1  ity  Fkill:;  'md  tii  -  ru- r.r,  :~:l-!]ut-'-  c<:'  youta  in  t^:- 
1  ribor  r k ot .  In  oi'ri . ■  r  L o  ! r v ■  -  ]  on; >  1  < ■  fi:.  i tt.] •■  t t  o ■  •  :T.pl  oy •. t  i .1  ':  *-y  o f  youth 
youth  -prorxmn-j  mur.t  I'lrrX  '!.-r,r.\7.t  youth  in      v- •Tiop  i  r;r  3  i  f-- tt^:  r..-  skillr 

thut  will  en^bl.   ti- r.  to  with  iroVD-r.r         c ! -/intlc-nr  -r:'-'t  th-  ir 

cmpO  oyab  i  11  ty .    Onc<*  th-r-   rki]2r  huv.-  boon  .J.v.lov-d  younr.  -p'^rl-'  -^.-iH  b. 
bettor  prfp.?.r--'d  for  ■"'nt.^rinc  th-   vor]d  of  vork  ani  :'or  •."I:! --/in.:  :-nc.:*-r.L;  in  it 

tinplo-yability  d-^v-  lcpm-  nt  ^n  1  "job  v.-ri  In  sr."  T^r'-par-it  icn  n-.nr.t  b- 
integral  parts  of  any  and  all.  ckill  traininf^  and  job  r]'..-r;-nt  vrorrarr,  for 
youth.    Too  narrow  a  focui:  cn  basic  jkillr.,  Lrain-=n,r  an  :  pla"._r.-  nt  viJ]   ] '<id 
only  to  rhort-tH?m  succjr.c  and  my  lik^-'^y  -auf"  :'a:luf..'  in  th--  ]  onr  5^1i'»-t 
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.UM;  r"t- r.t  io;i ,  '^nl  r.;-.i. i  - ;--.;''..-iry  .iob  '--■■r-forr.-inc''. 

th-it  't.  ru.13  i-:uir-    r.f  co';.pr- >:"fu' ;  y<-  :;e-V''-t-'  -i-  t^rrriii^L::^  o       the  :oc-:.."i  i':vo-; 
to  \)ro':L':f  vh.V.ovo'*  t'.:;:;irlri:'.'J0  taV  ^J^^  P.ecica  to  wOVeJop  !     r o::.:.loy:; 

pr:ivivic  the  b-ick -^p  :^  ;-.;]'0:'*:  r:^o>:.:.:  ui'to:-  :^  /.'Ut:*  i:;  •jir^ucvi.-ci .  r^:rw- 
:.  CLic  .'■.no'.i': 'i  be  clcri^Jj-  InJ  0'-\l  ir;         IrL*.:  :x'\d  .';ciuro;;.';  v.'r  •/  r.«:?i'nc.:/-': 

er/.ic.-il.  lon.'-i  io•.-olop:'iC•;l^, ,  c-.rid  *:he  }:b;.':;icril  a-ij  ^j^.-tr-.tril  i/jr^ith  .-iOfi-'r.  o:"  yo-jt:i. 

af  f  <^ 1  y C" in^:  p-. opl •  - '  r.  d\- V'  ■  ]    ,m-  ■  n t .    The  o >:r r  i » * n c -  ■  of  our  lo'irO  p r orr 'I'.i 
op^ratoi'i;  5:5  tl/L*.         ??  pi  r-r^  nt  S'^t-:;:'. !  J"*  :r.  '"KTA  for  fi'.'hciol -relatp-i  pro.:r*tnir. 
has  ir:der:i  vJtiC--  n  aUTor^nt"  in  youth  rrpl  o'-r.-^nl  an.i  tr^iinirj.*  pror.r^nrv.  nr,. 
Therefor^.',  we  b-^li .-jv--  thriL,  -In  avliition  to  contanuaflon  ot*  t  h'.^  cirr-n*.  f?:?/'. 
fi)nnjJ.-L,        p^r?.\*;t  of  th-  ^.^mdr.  upproprJat'-:  foi'  tho  'ducat,  ion  xir.pcn-nt  of 
tho  youth  iniT;iativ>  choull  b*-  r.*.t  asi.:*"  for  th-   pumh^iro  of  rupportlvv  cirrvicn 
which  rranrrot.  bn  provia**d  by  ;;'^hool  !r/":^ter:js  or  wh^ch         h-'-  provni'^i  r.or'-^ 
rffortivfOy  by  €Crw:nc>  oui.ri-I--'  th*'  *--'lu';p.t  I  on  rsyrt'-n.     Urtir^r  this  r.'-t-fir.l^-, 
3.ocal  ei^n^itior.al  :t,:  ;n:.'ior  r^^^civlnf;  »Trantc.  un  i' r  t.h-'  n-  ::  '.">  .:' rnl  \:rn.\rhz.  v:»JiLl'i 
r-qulr'^i  to  tjr;'-       p  r  •■.■nt  o^"*  tV.-  :r  i'mp-^;  t-:^  pu»-'..'?  i:  *-  non- ' "hcr-l  b-i,*;':d 
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services  to  provide  back-up  support  anJ  additional  acslstanco  to  youth 
proerara  participants. 

In  solocting  the  d»?livcrers  of  such  rcrvic^r.,  priority  should  be 
given  to  con3rujuty-ba.ned  youth-r.orvl nj^  or(:rinir.:iticnj  vhich  have  demonr.trated 
their  effect Iv'-n'^ss  in  providinf^  a  broad  ranpe  of  supportive  services  to 
youth.    Services  to  youth  should  bo  highly  indlvi  dualiiv-d    and  rc::ponGive 
to  the  specific  needs  of  youth,  and  shoiGd  focu.';  on  the  dr-velopni-  nt  of 
skills  that  vill  lead  to  3on^:-tem  ercployiibilUy. 

The  typvr,  of  non-school  basrd  fn.rvlc:es  to  be  provided  unJ-  r 
22  percent  set -aside  of  education  funds  include  th-^  following:  n: 
in  renmn'^  writ^ntT  and  Job  intf  rvievcinr,  assistance  in  cor.pletinr 
application  i'oims,  vocational  ex^iloration  and  car-^cr  coian:u'linr .  '  ' 
couns»-lin{:  and  p>*oblein  solving.,  individual  tTitorini^,  and  heal*' 
transportation  strvic'S, 

By  establi  sliine  a  strong  linkac^^  between  the  local  ..du  ution  system 
and  local  youth- ser vine  organ i nations,  the  recor:3n'^nd--:'d  set-aside  provision 
would  ensure  that  cor.prehcnsive  support  services  ar*-*  available  to  assist 
youth  participating  in  local  en:ployia*  nt  and  skill  u'  vel opnient  procrams.  Such 
a  guarantee  of  st^rvices  is  particularly  important  to  ensure  support  and 
assistance  to  youth  with  special  needs,  including  minority  youth,  school 
drop-outs,  teen-aged  parents,  handicappr^d  yo-ath,  and  young  offenders. 
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Now  youth  legislation  should  establish  a  laochanisra  for  dt-voloping 
and  assuring  eff'.'c^tive  local  collaboration  in  the  planning,  dovolopment 
and  implcrncntation  of  youth  employmmt    and  training  iironrarjs.    The  purposG 
of  such  collaborative  effortn  vould  b*"  to  rstablirli  3in>:QEoc  bet^voen  lojri3 
employment  programs  and  local  education  procrnms  for  youth;  to  encourajro 
maximuni  utilization  of  local  rtsoiirces  and  facilities  for  serving  the 
enplojTiont  and  training  needs  of  youth;  to  avoid  duplication  of  services 
and  procrair.s;  and  to  assure  bro^^d-basecl  support  for,  and  involvement  in, 
youth  programs.      Through  cuch  collaborative  offorus,  prime  sponsors  and 
local  educational  agencies  would  bo  able  to  tap  the  resources  of  a  broad 
ran^fr  of  connnunity-based  youth-serving  organiciations  and  ensure  their  active 
involvein'»nt  in  developing  and  operating  youth  emplcyincnt  and  training 
programs. 

As  a  mechanism  for  achieving  local  collaboration,  a  local  coordinating 
council  for  ycuth  employment  and  training  programs  should  be  established, 
with  a  principal  focus  on  establishing  effective  linkages  among  CETA,  the 
education  system,      and  private,  non-profit,  voluntary  youth-serving  organi- 
zations.   The  coordinating  council  would  consist  of  representatives  from  the 
CETA  prime  sponsor,  the  local  educational  agency,  coismunity-based  youth-serv- 
ing brganizations,  "business,  labor,  and  representatives  of  young  people  in 
tTlff^comnunity ,  including  special  target  groups.    The  role  of  the  council 
would  be  more  than  an  advisory  role.    The  council  vrould  be  responsible  for 
reviewing,  and  submitting  written  co.mentc  on,  the  youth  plans  of  the  CETA 
prime  sponsor  and  tlie  youth  emnlo^in'.nt  plans  of  the  local  shcool  syfctea. 
I'he  coordinating  council  would  have  a  voice  in  determining  funding  needs  and 
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prioritio.i  in  Loth  tlic  CKT/k  iind  th-.?  oclucatioti  :,j'2to;nG  Jiiid  voiCci  i^lr.o  havo 
R  rolo  in  n'):iitorin^.*  tho  ]ierroiT.'.:ir;co  and  el'l'cctivc:i<jr;.i  oi  yo'jlh  j  rur;i'ii::i:i. 

CcTjiRuriiiy-li.'i:-.':  !  yG.ith--r'"-rv  •  ri;'  oi>;,Mn     C i 0!i:'.  rnu  iir..l  :;1:oll)c1  h  -.v-  a 
majoi-  ro]^  to  pilay  in  priMnoi. i nf.  ?in'l  I-  v-jIotvLix'',  (rc03;i>-urnLlV'.'  ycuth  j.l  uirn n,'/ 
and  r-i-cy'r-nnaninr  at  Ib*^-  ]0''.'"1  1  <■>■";• -.1  ,    Thf-s*-  or^^  Liil/'itlon:.       v\lh  U;oir 

r^O  of  youth  no..'l;-,  uri'i  th-ir  f  xtk' rl  rrn".:-  k:u1  fxvri.'u'.''  in  3>rovi(r!nc. 

::<  rvi'-  ':-  t  o  r.:::"l  th- r.r-  n- <  1:;  ii:nv>rt.-.i:it  ]5r;>;:-.  b.-t'.-' -  n  th-  CrTPA 

cyrt"ia  and  th  '  ''dMcut :  on  r;y::t'in,  UH'!  b-  tU"^-  n  i-bv  pibO  ic  an  i  nrlvrit-.  .-.••otoiT. 
in  d'jvOoni  nf':  rrp]oynont  'ir.d  tr^'^n^v  prcvwuiTir;  i*or  youtn.  Yoalli-r.'Tvin^ 
orr/^ni'.'.Jitlcnr;  :*.neh  ar>  tbo:;.'  arfillutt-d  with  th«    N'lt.jon^O.  Collabor'Atio:;  for 
Yoiitb,  vhov^t'  board  r.'Tb""s  Inrludc  rcpr^jsontati  vr  r;  Tror-i  th--  Jcr'iJ  bun'.ncr::. 
corij'in]  f-.y »  ^;a:i  'j:^''  Vh'.-ir  t'.'.T.  v.:th  th-.^  pr'vaf.'.'  r.-'.-toi*  to  d-jv^^'lop  v.nCi  •\--:p:i;>d 
cnrn^oyTn.-nt  '\.u<*  tri^.vAr^i',  opport-^-nitl       for    yonlb,    T).'?^:.;  ort;ani  r.ati  nnr,  can 
work  '^ff'-rtlvt  3  y  vit;h  IcO'il  Pc:hoo3n  to  incr- ;;3o  '.•Liuc'il.or.! '  av:ar'-r>oc  and 
ur.dor:;tr.n  H  n^;  of  thv  «'T;iploi'ubili.ty  d'- V'.l  rr.Tr.oni,  nof^  da  ot*  yonth  rii.d  to  d«»V"jop 
T'du^aMon  prorrar:r»  and  curricij3a  to  m':<:t  thrct'  n*  «"  ir;. 

In  fninulat.inc  new  youtli  fr.plOjT.- at  policy^  Conr;i"?c:i  t^hould  roccf,niv;o 
th*^  vv.ourc'^c  ^nd  export iso  avalltible  throiif:)i  ->Gi-.?.bli :ihcd  ro")::!un i  ty-bar.od 
yoi:th-cer\'ir.t:  organization"  and  should  eu:ict  le^^ijliition  which  will  eniiure 
full  utili'^ation  o;*  thci^e  reso'jrces  in  t.'.i«  paanninp;  u.rJ  i:::plfiaen*oation  ot' 
youth  pi-o<jra:ns.    Tlev  >'OUth  10i-ij:lution  ::hou.ld  require  t\v\t  prinie  np^nsorn 
and  Jocal  educational  a^enciej»  when  Geicv-rtinc  loci]  procricn  opera torr,  and 
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have  c:e.'::o.-;.-:tr^t(:'i  the^r  cffocMvenerc  ir>.  r-ro'/jdl::,;  z:  brnrj.']  ra:if,o  ol' 

to  youlh  and  l:i  forj:L:;t.  1  i Jikiif or.  V'ti'iin  th'j  !Jo:i:.r::ii t/  'i;-.  order  to  hr 

ocrvo  the  ctrj}jlo:,-p.c:r:t  ? ice.- is  of  youLh. 

At  th-.'  n-aticnU  3--V-  3,  tli' r"  r.urt  b.-  ribronr,  '-rfrctiv'-  Din-vi 

b^jtw.n  tV.'<  i-  'p-ivLn-Tit  cf  I,'ibor  nnl  th->  I- p:.rt'j.' rt  cf  F'.iu^jit ion  to 

th'it  tho  coU-ibcratiV"  t'-'lA/- ^iuciti cn  appro-iC>i  vHl  b-.-  r.ir:C- -r.^rua  . 

acLlv",  i'lnov.itivc  :nt'-rd.'p:-rtr.'nta3  ccn-inc*!!,  v:tn  r':pr'-'i'..'n^!itu-'r:  f 

pr xVB.tr  r.--7 1 or  p* i r i c : pmi Is  in  y ou t-h  r-r.vi rrr.T.or\t  ; : :  1 1 i u t i v e r.    ju n. 

llct i on p,l  Col ,1  r,b orcat ion  for  Y o \t h ) ,    h o: J. d  :) o  o .i t r.b  i  i r h e d  . 

1\.'o  rp'f-cific  r*''2o:zrrr:'i:'.tior.z  for         yc.ith  ''■rp2 cy:''.-.'^'^  ^.r''^  *r 

3rp;ic3aLic)n  ar'   th--  foil^ovclnp: 

•  ::ho-ild  be  Ey.ccific  }irovl:;ioyiG  to  entjoMi':Lir30 

the  riVar-Mnjr.  of  ac'^rlcr.ic  cr^-^:t  to  yo^^th  pirti  o^!p'iti  p^' 
in  car«--nr  un;!  onp}  oj-n-.-tit  pro",rrir..s  G;;c:if:or''d  by  ccrTr/^ti  ty- 
ba.T.'d  youth-r.'  T'/i  nc:  orf,anir.at;ons.    ?hls  vould  bo  r.'^hl-.v-  d 
throucl^  a  c-'rlif  icat:  or.  arran/^t  n^-iit  er.tabi  i  sh-vd  by  th..- 
3ocal  school  syst'-'m  and  local  youth  orpanlr.'itionr..  Mrtny 
t:xainpl«^n  nr  thic  exist  now  throu^^h  our  affiliat^.-K  and  a-^e 
positively  r'^i'itcd  to  succocsful  youth  prcerar.c. 
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.  An  information  dictribulion   syr.tem  choul'i  be  rjr.vr.i op' <!  for  operators 
of  youth  prof;rar..':  and  d'-ll  v-.t-' rc  of  youth  r^-rvlc-  G.  Ti-i" 
p'jrpor.*^  of  such    a  cy::tcir.  wouLld  b--.  to  pub3ici;v  and  dintributf 
in-.tructi  vo  infonr.ation  on  youth  cr-v^  ojTi'T.t.  an  J  training; 
pror.r^tEE.    For  cxacple,  thin  would  include-  infomation  on 
ac'id'-'raic  crr-dit  pronranr.  as  cit^*d  abov,  and  f,uld'^lin'--c  on 
Dod'-l  pro[:ranis  and  cucr'  Stionr  of    nnovitiv*'  arproar-h«  r:  to 
youth  •'n:ployr.r>nt  a:i(]  tra-nin^. 

Ac  Vf:  r.ov"  toward  a  c-orbi  n- d  rf^hool  and  CtTL'i  Upprcvich  to  youth 
onplojTncnt  apd  training,  t'rfo  major  con?ornc;  arise.    New  youth  l-iciclatlon 
muct  contain  provlsior.c  to  allow  for  flcxlbl*--  fundinp;  of  youth  prof^rar.s 
CO  that  '"HTployn'^'nt  and  trainlnr:  fundinc  zyzlns  can  bo  coordinated  with  tho 
local  school -year  cal'^.-ndar  in  order  to  hotter  ^erv-'  in-.nchoo3  youth. 
Secondly,  Corirr"::c  mu::t  a::r-jr^'  that  youth  in  no'-d  of  .services  will  not  be 
denied    a.TSi  stance  because  local  school  d-c^cregation  problenc  hav^  l^-d  to  a 
curtailjn"nt  of  fcd-^ral  funds. 

The  ideas  which  we  have  presented  today  have  b-"'en  dov-loped 
cooperatively  by  people  working;  professionally  with  youth  in  m2.ny  organization 
in  many  different  conmunities,  and  in  many  styl<>s.    Wc  close  by  sayinc  that 
we  assume  that  services  provided  with  federal  funds  will  be  targeted  to  those 
youth  most  in  need  and  wiU  include,  among  others,  economically  disadvantaged 
youth,  minority  youth,  school  drop-outs,  teen-aged  parents,  handicapped  youth, 
and  youn^  offenders.    We  believe  that  the  needs  of  these-  younc  people  must 
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ami  shoiil'l  b'-'  u  priority  ':fi!r*"rn  i'or  onr  n'ltion  an':  th-it  li.-.y  r'^quirc  the 
cor.bln"d  •  VVori-z  of  ur  all  to  m^:*'  ^Any  r*"'.! ,  poritv.v  ch'.nrvn  for  th/- 
future . 

Mr.  Cliairnian,  the  r.enbcr  orcariir/itlom  ol'  the  I.'nt'or.a?.  Col3 aLornt ion 
for  Youth  iiavo  served  youn^  j.cople  for  over  KK)  yenrr.    Ar.  we  enter  the 
new  decade  of  t?;c  I'j'dO'r.y  ve  rccofiiire  f.r,  a  priority  concern  the  :^eriou.': 
enployricnt  probleais  wJiich  confront  oiir  nation' r  youth,  c.id  wc  pledf.e  our 
effort^:  to  cor.tinuc  ccr'/iii^;  youth  in  need. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Ron  Passarelli,  chairman  of  the  Colorado 
Employment  and  Training  Council. 
Go  ahead,  Mr.  Passarelli. 

STATEMENT  OF  RONALD  PASSARELLI,  CHAIRPERSON, 
COLORADO  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  COUNCIL 

Mr.  Passarelli.  Mr.  Chairman,  committee  members,  good  morn- 
ing. 

I  should  like  to  preface  my  remarks  this  morning  by  acknowledg- 
ing a  gracious  invitation  extended  to  me  by  the  Chair  to  testify  on 
this  most  significant  legislative  issue.  I  should  also  like  to  say  what 
a  personal  privilege  it  is  for  me  to  address  this  committee  among 
whose  members  is  my  own  home  district's  able  representative,  Mr. 
Kogovsek. 

By  way  of  introduction,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  Ronald  Passarelli, 
currently  the  chair  of  the  Colorado  Employment  and  Training 
Council,  the  State  advisory  council  established  under  the  Compre- 
hensive Employment  and  Training  Act  to  advise  the  Governor  with 
regard  to  the  quality  of  all  vocational  programs  in  Colorado,  and 
mandated  to  encourage  coordiation  of  these  programs. 

I  am  an  urban  designer  and  planner  by  profession,  and  a  former 
city  councilman,  so  I  have  the  advantage,  if  you  will,  of  not  being 
an  advocate  of  any  one  of  the  bureaucratic  constituencies  likely  to 
appear  before  you.  Hopefully  my  testimony  on  the  administration's 
youth  initiative  will  be  regarded  as  somewhat  less  biased  than  that 
of  the  experts. 

Yesterday  I  had  the  opportunity  to  review  the  testimony  of 
Calvin  Frazier,  Colorado's  Commissioner  of  Education,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  confirm  his  generally  optimistic  feelings  about  the  spirit 
of  cooperation  between  CETA  prime  sponsors  and  educational 
agencies.  In  fact,  I  believe  it  is  fair  to  add  that  most  of  Dr.  Frsizier's 
suggestions  would  be  considered  reasonable  by  the  CETA  system  in 
Colorado. 

There  are,  of  course,  differences  of  emphasis  and  priorities  when 
one  looks  at  vocational  programs  for  youth  from  the  CETA  perspec- 
tive and  the  academic  perspective.  However,  given  the  present 
stage  of  development  of  this  initiative,  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be 
appropriate  to  get  into  these  more  technical  aspects.  Moreover, 
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Colorado's  prime  sponsors  havt-*  not  had  time  to  make  a  detailed 
evaluation. 

There  are,  however,  three  pivotal  issues  that  need  attention. 

First,  the  governing  structure  for  the  initiatives,  emphasizing 
effective,  systemic  coordination: 

Second,  the  means  for  effectively  targeting  the  effort  and  funds 
to  the  disadvantaged; 

Third,  a  decision  on  whether  individual  emphasis  is  to  be  placed 
on  the  systematic  vocational  preparation  of  youth  or  on  the  educa- 
tion of  youth. 

We  in  Colorado  are  committed  to  making  coordination  of  CETA 
and  other  vocational  agencies  a  reality.  We  are  idealistic  enough  to 
believe  that  the  language  Congress  has  written  into  CETA,  the 
\'ocational  Education  Acts,  and  other  laws  requiring  these  service 
delivery  systems  to  interface  are  statements  not  only  of  your  inter- 
est, but  also  of  governmental  commitment.  We  have  been  working 
to  bring  these  to  reality. 

Therefore,  we  are  somewhat  dismayed  at  the  disjointed  nature  of 
the  administration's  proposal.  We  anticipated  that  the  initiative 
would  have  required  us  to  work  even  more  closely  together  in  joint 
planning  and  coordinated  service  delivery  system.  But  it  appears 
that  this  youth  initiative  is  to  be  funded  via  two  separate  channels 
with  little  requirement  for  specific  and  mutual  agreements  be- 
tween education  and  CETA. 

It  appears  that  the  administration,  having  considered  the  history 
of  conflict,  has  decided  to  ignore  the  problem.  We  believe  that  that 
would  be  a  step  backward. 

We  have  in  past  years  spent  enormous  Federal  resources  and 
energy  in  efforts  to  insure  the  coordination  of  services  for  particu- 
lar populations.  The  expertise  to  serve  youth  is  divided  among 
many  different  agencies,  including  educational  agencies,  vocational 
agencies,  CETA  prime  sponsors,  youth  service  bureaus,  et  cetera. 
Each  of  these  has  had  a  responsibility  in  the  past  to  serve  youth 
and  each  on  its  own  has  been  unsuccessful. 

The  choice  appears  clear:  Either  design  a  new  program  which 
will  bring  these  diverse  skills  and  backgrounds  together,  or  spend 
millions  of  dollars  to  repeat  past  failures. 

The  proposed  method  in  the  new  youth  initiative  is  not  particu- 
larly inventive.  CETA  and  education  agencies  would  be  guaranteed 
funds  by  formula.  Their  areas  of  expertise  are  outlined  and  the 
funding  for  each  is  maintained  separately  and  independent  of  the 
other. 

The  coordinated  delivery  is  the  key  aspect  of  this  program  which 
will  make  it  different.  Coordination  is  paramount  to  any  effective 
means  of  dealing  with  this  problem.  You  have  already  seen  the 
results  of  efforts  by  these  agencies  operating  independently.  To 
assume  that  by  giving  more  money,  they  will  be  more  effective 
without  requiring  mutually  reenforcing  coordination  is  unfounded. 

What  I  think  may  help  is  a  joint  planning  system.  We  should  not 
have  individual  components  to  be  worked  out  in  cooperation  be- 
tween local  educational  agencies  and  prime  sponsors,  but  really 
ought  to  require  that  the  entire  programs  be  designed  mutually. 

In  addition,  I  must  endorse  Dr.  Frazier's  point  on  the  use  of 
existing  advisory  councils,  rather  than  the  creation  of  new  struc- 
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tures.  Allow  us  to  build  on  what  we  have  to  create  an  effective 
advisory  structure,  and  hopefully  consolidate  the  current  groups 
for  more  progressive  action. 

Third,  we  do  not  object  to  the  establishment  of  national  man- 
dates or  standards.  We  do  believe  local  and  State  priorities  should 
be  permitted  within  such  parameters  to  adjust  to  particular  needs, 
such  as  youth  with  limited  English  ability,  and  particular  labor- 
market  conditions. 

Finally,  given  the  relative  autonomy  of  both  prime  sponsors  and 
local  educational  agencies,  you  may  find  it  advantageous  to  en- 
hance the  role  of  the  State  agencies  in  facilitating  the  development 
of  priorities  and  facilitating  negotiations  at  the  local  level.  The 
Rocky  Mountain  Environmental  and  Energy  Technology  Center  in 
Colorado  is  a  case  in  point. 

This  provided  for  the  creation  of  occupational  training  opportuni- 
ties on  extremely  costly  and  sophisticated  equipment  beyond  the 
vocational  education  capacity:  Most  of  the  equipment  is  provided 
by  industry.  Industry  commits  job  opportunities  to  meet  its  affirm- 
ative action  goals.  CETA  and  vocational  education  resources  fill  the 
gaps,  including  remedial  education. 

Such  programs  require  huge  resources  that  often  cannot  be  gen- 
erated on  a  local  basis.  Through  the  State  effort,  seven  prime 
sponsors  have  provided  these  opportunities  to  youth  in  their  juris- 
dictions. 

My  second  major  concern  has  to  do  with  Federal  mandates  and 
atypically  I  am  recommending  that  some  of  these  be  sirongthened. 
The  proposed  initiative  would  allocate  funds  to  inschool  youth  ac- 
cording to  title  I  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  meth- 
ods. While  we  believe  the  program  should  be  targeted  to  youth 
most  in  need,  we  are  not  sure  the  method  used  is  appropriate. 

We  believe  the  formula  should  be  made  more  reflective  of  local 
realities;  that  the  law  should  require  recipients  to  explain  how  they 
will  serve  these  groups  in  critical  need,  and  that  some  funds  must 
be  set  aside  to  the  States  to  be  used  for  those  youth  who  are  wards 
of  the  State. 

I  have  served  previously  on  the  Colorado  Council  on  Criminal 
Justice,  and  while  one  can  be  critical  of  LEAA  over  the  years,  it 
has  developed  a  process  of  establishing  national  priorities  which 
must  be  addressed  by  State  and  local  government. 

These  priorities,  such  as  the  deinstitutionalization  of  status  of- 
fenders, were  not  treated  as  options,  nor  were  incentives  provided 
to  the  States  who  chose  to  meet  this  need.  Ratner,  States  were 
simply  required  to  develop  a  plan  to  alleviate  the  problem.  It  was 
made  a  condition  of  funding. 

Some  issues  of  youth  unemployment  are  so  critical  that  they 
should  be  made  national  conditions.  The  local  units  of  government 
should  be  allowed  to  create  responsive  and  imaginative  solutions, 
but  they  should  be  required  to  respond. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  nieniphasize  the  need  for  cooperative 
delivery  services.  If  the  congressional  decision  is  to  require  coordi- 
nation  between  local  educational  agencies,  CETA  and  vocational 
education  on  behalf  of  the  disadvantaged,  then  those  local  level 
systems  will  have  the  legislative  direction  to  develop  new  ways  to 
integrate  basic  skills  development,  career  education,  work  experi- 
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ence,  and  on-the-job  training  into  a  really  effective  wholistic  ap- 
proach. If  you  do  not  require  coordinated  efforts,  all  the  other 
technical  mandates  and  conditions  you  choose  to  impose  will  likely 
be  ineffective. 

So  I  submit  to  you,  the  larger  issues  of  structure  and  coordina- 
tion must  be  resolved,  if  any  solution  is  to  work. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Hawkins. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ronald  Passarelli  follows:] 
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pREPARKD  Statement  of  Ronald  Passarelli,  Chairperson,  Colorado  Employment 

AND  Training  Council 

I  am  Ronald  Passarell1»  here  today  as  the  Chairperson  of  the  Colorado 
Employment  and  Training  Council »  the  State  Advisory  Council  established 
under  the  Comprehensive  Erryjloyment  and  Training  Act  to  advise  the  Governor 
with  regard  to  the  quality  of  all  vocational  programs  In  our  state  and 
charged  vn'th  a  mandate  to  encourage  coordination  of  these  programs.    I  am 
an  urban  designer  and  planner  by  profession,  and  a  former  City  Councilman, 
so  I  have  the  advantage,  If  you  will,  of  not  being  an  advocate  for  anyone 
of  the  bureaucratic  constituencies  likely  to  appear  before  you.  Hopefully 
my  testimony  on  the  Administration's  Youth  Initiatives  will  be  regarded  at 
least  "less  biased"  than  that  of  experts. 

Yesterday,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  review  the  testimony  of  Calvin 
Frazler,  Colorado's  Commissioner  of  Education  and  I  am  pleased  to  confirm 
his  generally  optimistic  feelings  about  the  spirit  of  cooperation  between 
CETA  Prime  Sponsors  and  educational  anencles.    In  fact,  I  believe  It  Is 
fair  to  add  that  most  of  Dr.  Frazler* s  suggestions  vrauld  be  considered 
reasonable  by  the  CETA  system  In  Colorado.    There  are  of  course,  differences 
of  emphasis  and  priorities  when  one  looks  at  vocational  programs  for  youth 
from  the  CETA  perspective  and  the  academic  perspective.    However,  given  the 
present  stage  of  development  of  tuls  Initiative,  I  do  not  believe  it  would 
be  appropriate  to  ge*"  into  these  more  technical  aspects  nor  have  Colorado's 
Prime  Sponsors  had  cime  to  make  a  detailed  evaluation. 

However,  I  believe  it  is  necessary  to  address. the  broader  Issues, 
and  I  think  both  Or.  Frazler  and  our  state's  10  prime  sponsors  would  agree 
that  these  are  three  pivotal  issues  which  need  attention.    These  are  the 
issues  of: 

(1)  The  governing  structure  for  the  initiatives; 

(2)  The  means  for  targeting  the  effort  and  funds  to  the  disadvantaged; 

(3)  A  decision  on  whether  the  enphasi<;  is  to  be  placed  on  the  systematic 
vocational  preparation  of  youth  or  on  the  education  of  youth. 
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On  Governance  and  Struc  t-ay^  o  r..the  for*_t 

We  in  Colorado  arc  corim'tied  to  making  coordination  of  CF.TA  arid  other 
vocational  agencies  a  reality,    '-.'e  ^re  idealistic  enough  to  believe-  that 
the  languj^e  Congress  hac  vMtten  into  CFTA,  th-:.-  Vocatio'tal  Education  Acts, 
and  other  laws  requiring  these  service  delivery  systais  to  intcrfdce  are 
statf^nents  of  your  interest.    And  we  have  heen  worr-ing  to  Iiring  these  laws 
to  reality.    Therefore,  \:e  are  so'-iovhat  dis-^ay'-'d  at  the  di.^jointed  nature 
of  the  Adrinistrat  icn's  proposal.    \-!e  anticipated  that  t^e  initiative  v.ould 
have  required  us  to  v/ork  even  more  closely  together  in  joint  plannino  and 
coordinated  service  delivery  systcr:.    tut  it  appears  tf.at  this  youth  ini- 
tiative "is  to  b-^  fur.ded  via         slpoici'lc  cf^iinols  v.iti.  liiule  ct-j-i i •».•:. :triit 
for  specific  and  p:jtual  agrec-^'ients  bctv.'cen  education  an^^  CFTA.     It  appooi^s 
that  the  adr-.ini  stra  t  in'-.,  h^vin^  considered  the  history  cf  conflict,  r.ds 
decided  tu  ignore  the  pi-otrlci.    ylr  h'.'lieve  tr^at  this  v.-Oi.*!:!  bo  a  step  bdckv/ard. 
On  Tiovernance: 

We  have  in  past  years  sp-?rit  en'irr;i()'j!i  fe^lerdl  res:rjr,"i  and  eriprgy  in 
efforts  to  insure  tho  coc>t  Jina  L  ien  of  sci  vices  for  por'tkuidr  pop'il a t  ions . 
The  expertise  to  serve  youth  iv  divided  arin/j  nany  different  aqcncir-s, 
includinn  educational  agpncir-^,  vocational  ajoncies,  CfTA  prirre  s;^nnsors, 
youth  service  bureaus,  etc.     Et-^ch  cf  these  his  had  a  re-.:ons  ibil  i  ty  in  the 
past  to  serve  youth  and  e^ach  en^  its  ov-/n  hcis  Leen  unsuci.f.sf  jl .    The  choice 
app<^ars  clear:    either  dosicjn  a  new  pronr-'-:  which  v;ill  ^r-irnj  those  diverse 
skills  and  backnreunds  tonef  '^r,  or  sp-'-nd  .-nllion^  of  dollars  tn  repeat  past 
failures.    The  propos'-'d  rothod       the  r.^-vi  yriuth  initiative  is  not  pcirticularly 
inventive.    CETA  and  edu'jatiori  agencies  vou^d  be  guarant-'ed  funds  by  fon-ula. 
Their  areas  of  expertise  are  outlined  and  tne  funding  fc-  each  is  rnaintaired 
separately  and  independent  of  the-  other.    The  coordinate!  delivery  is  the 
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key  aspect  of  this  prograrn  v;hich  will  ;-M;e  it  dif I'ff'ont.    Coordiiiat'i&n  is 
parainount  to  any  offoctive  nc-ans  of  deal  in-;  v;ith  tM:  pro^:f.•:;.  You've- 
already  se.'in  trie  results  of  efforts  by  rhe^.-.*  :i'jt'r.ci'-%  or-rctir.j  ir^lrpc-fi- 
dontly.    To  assijne  that  by  giving  n.nro  roncy  th?y  w'l!  bo  roro  effective 
withour  coord inaf-.ion  is  unfounded.    VlWil  I  thin!  r.iy  help  i*".  r-*  joint  piannina 
systori.    We  should  not  have    individual  conponents  t'^  he  v.orfOu  out  in 
cooperation  between  local  educational  agor.cif.'s  anci  pr'iri'c  sponsors,  but 
require  that  the  entire  programs  be  designed  nutually. 

In  add'iti'jn,  I  must  endorsr:  Dr.  frazier's  point  cn  the  use  of  existing 
advisory  councils,  rather  than  the  creation  of  nov/  structures.    Bear  in 
mind,  that  thi:'  local  connunity  has  at  least  eight  cd.isory  I'Odios  rPspnn!:ihlo 
for  CFTA,  Vocational  Fducation,  and  schools  and  school  districts;  this  does 
not  include  stdte  level  advisory  grouns,  vocational  rehabilitation  and  other 
human  services,  mental  health,  advisory  groups,  etc.    Alio;;  us  to  build  on 
v/hat  we  ha;c  to  create  an  effective  advisory  structure,  and  hopefully  con- 
solidate the  current  groups. 

Third,  we  do  not  object  tn  the  establ i .-leiit  of  national  r.andates  or 
Standards.    U'e  do  believe  local  and  state  priorities  should  br;  permitted 
v;ithin  such  p:irar:ieters  to  permit  adjjstnent  to  particular  r.-Tils  (i.e 
youth  v/ith  linitcd  English  ability)  and  partkular  l-iihor-no'-V.et  conditi-jns 
(high  vs.  lov/  unc^T.ployrt^ent). 

Finally,  given  the  relative  autorc::iy  of  both  princ  sponso-s  jr.d  local 
educational  agencies,  you  ;r^.y  finJ       ddv-mr-igeous  to  nn;!.!r;:o  tf-.c-  role  of 
the  state  agcr;cies  in  facilitating  ihe  dev-'^lopr- ent  cf  priorities  erd  of 
negotlatii^no  "it  the  local  level.    Thn  RocPy  '-'ountf^in  Env i r-n ni-^-nta  1  ani 
Energy  TecMfiulony  Cent  or  is  a  case  in  p'Oint.    This  provided  for  the  crL-ri- 
tion  of  occupjtional  trair.ing  opportunities  on  extr;_;Tio1y  costly  end 
sophisticated  cquip;r:pnt  beyond  tfjo  voc^.ticr.-}!  education  ca::.icity.  Most 
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of  the  equipment  is  provided  by  industry,  industry  conmits  job  opportunities 
to  meet  its  affirmative  action  goals.  CETA  and  Vocational  Education  Resources 
fill  the  gaps,  including  remedial  education.    Such  programs  require  huge 
resources  that  often  cannot  be  generated  on  d  local  basis.    Through  the 
state  efforts.  7  prime  sponsors  have  provided  these  opportunities  to  youth 
in  their  jurisdictions. 

I  do  not  pretend  that  it  is  easy  for  prime  sponsors  to  adjust  from 
being  the  big  new  kid  on  the  block  to  a  posture  of  partnership  where  they 
are  required  to  institutionalize  their  proposals  for  change.    We  have  found 
that  state  agencies  can  assist  in  this  process.    The  relationship  has  never 
been  cozy;  nor  should  it  be  as  long  as  our  youth  are  in  pain. 
On  Targeting 

My  second  major  concern  has  to  do  v/ith  Federal  mandates  and  atypical ly 
I  am  recoimiending  that  some  of  these  be  strengthened.    The  proposed 
initiative  would  allocate  funds  to  in-school  youth  according  to  Title  I 
ESEA  methods.    While  we  believe  the  program  should  be  targeted  to  youth 
most  in  need,  we  are  not  sure  the  method  used  is  appropriate. 

(a)    The  formula  proposed  is  based  on  1970  census  data,  which  is 

woefully  out  of  date  for  Colorado.    Better  data.  Survey  of  Income 
and  Education,  is  available, 
(h)    The  formula  creates  vast  distortions,  and  is  biased  against  the 
rural  poor;  i.e.  those  youth  with  the  fewest  options; 

(c)  The  formula  ignores  smaller  cities/counties  with  unusually 
high  rates  of  unerploynent  in  favor  of  cities  like  Denver  with 
3.8;^  unemployment,  but  a  larger  number  of  students. 

(d)  The  formula  does  not  require  that  the  school  or  prime  sponsor 
provide  services  to  the  same  populations  requiring  attention: 

--  handicapped  youth 

—  11  million  teenage  mothers 
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—  status  offenders  and  neglected  or  abandoned  youth 

—  youth  v/ho  are  wards  of  the  State 

We  believe  that  the  formula  should  be  nade  more  reflective  of  local 
realities;  that  the  law  should  require  recipients  to  explain  how  they  will 
serve  these  groups  in  critical  need,  and  that  sone  funds  must  be  set  aside 
to  the  states  to  be  used  for  those  youth  who  are  wards  of  the  State. 

We  have  had  bad  experiences  under  the  CETA  structure  where  the 
national  office  is  given  the  discretion  of  deciding  which  of  these  special 
need  groups  it  wishes  to  serve.    Offenders  and  juvenile  delinquents  are 
among  those  who  have  been  sorely  neglected  because  they  have  no  advocates 
and  are  not  "popular".    The  law  should  require  that  these  groups  be  served 
by  the  states  and/or  local  recipients.    We  cannot  depend  upon  the  largess 
of  the  bureaucracies  to  exercise  "options"  in  favor  of  the  youth  who  are 
not  attractive  for  one  reason  or  another. 

I  have  served  on  the  Colorado  Council  on  Criininal  Justice,  and  v/hile 
one  can  becritical  of  LEAA  over  the  years,  it  has  developed  a  process  of 
establishing  national  priorities  which  must  be  addressed  by  state  and 
local  government.    These  "priorities",  such  as  the  de-institutional ization 
of  status  offenders,  were  not  treated  as  options,  nor  were  "incentives" 
provided  to  the  stattb  who  chose  to  meet  this  need.    Rather,  states  were 
simply  required  to  develop  a  plan  to  alleviate  the  problem.    It  was  made 
a  condition  of  funding.    Some  issues  of  youth  unemployment  are  so  critical 
that  they  should  be  made  national  conditions.    The  local  units  of  government 
should  be  allov;ed  to  create  responsive  and  inagi native  solutions,  but  they 
should  be  required  to  respond. 
On  Program  Content 

My  last  rajor  concern  today  relates  to  the  issue  of  emphasis  with  the 
initiative  on  the  "vocational"  rather  than  the  "educational"  side  of  a 
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Complex  equatian.    U::Hl' r  U.ne  nor  my  ;ir-(:V-:nt  Iv-it-J  nor/Jstc  allow 
me  to  (io  an  e.(haustive  c.-itique  of  many  rdtn^r  technical  (but  -onethol osr. 
ir,po-:ant)  isiues.    And  in  sorie  wdys,  such  a  diicuicion  is  prenidturc.  if 
the  CoigressinMl  decision  is  to  rwjj ri;  roordi r.aic-  bol..-->en  local 
educational  agencies,  CcTA  and  Vocational  F.Gucatior,  on  behalf  of  th,> 
dicadvantaoed.  the  practitioners  of  these  syslcns  will  address,  experi-.ent 
with,  and  hopefully  develop  new  ways  to  integrate  hasit.  skills  development, 
career  education,  work  experience  and  s'lb^ '''li/ed  rpd  unsulvJized  njl.  If 
you  do  not  require  coordinated  efforts,  all  other  technical  i.  indates  and 
conditions  you  choose  to  inpose  vill  likely  te  ineffective.    So  I  subnit 

to  you.  the  larger  i-.sues  of  structure  arJ  conrdination  mi'.l  be  resolved. 

if  any  solution  is  to  work. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Pas.sarelli. 

Would  Mr.  Poulard  kindly  return  to  the  uitness  table,  and  would 
you  remain.  Mr.  Passarelli  I  think  we  overlooked  indicating  thai 
questions  would  be  asked  at  this  point  n.  u„r«tinn 

Is  Mr.  Smart  or  a  representative  of  the  National  Collaboration 
for  Youth  present  in  the  audience?  . 

Mr  Passarelli,  in  your  statement  you  referred  to  extending  the 
population  of  the  target  group.  You  indicated  handicapped  youth 
and  you  said  10  million  teenage  mothers,  status  offenders,  and 
youth  who  are  wards  of  ihe  State.  This,  of  course,  would  substan- 
tially increase  the  target  population.  .     ,  u   j  n.,; 

Do  I  understand  what  you  are  suggesting  is  that  these,  by  defini- 
tion be  included?  I  believe  they  are  already  roughly  included  in 
the  President's  proposal.  Is  it  true  that  they  are  now  included  in  a 

^"^M?  Passarki.1.1.  Yes.  Our  reading  of  the  legislative  specifications 
indicates  that  they  are.  The  point  that  we  are  suggesting,  sir,  is 
that  those  target  populations  really  need  to  have  a  more  clear 
definition  of  inclusion  in  the  formula.  .    ,  a  n,.^t 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Would  that  not  greatly  increase  the  projected  cost 

of  the  program? 

Mr.  Passarelli  Yes.  in  all  probability. 

Mr  Hawkins.  So  what  you  are  saying,  in  effect,  is  that  we  are 
dealing  with  a  small  part  of  the  problem,  and  not  adequately 
reaching  the  many  that  should  be  included.  I  don  t  know  how 
academic  this  is  at  this  stage  of  the  game  but  we  are  worried 
about  getting  the  money  for  the  more  limited  group.  Do  you  see  an 
injustice  if  they  are  not  included?  .    i  • 

Mr.  Passarelli.  One  of  the  difficulties  that  my  colleagues  had,  in 
reviewing  the  legislative  specifications,  sir,  were  that  there  really 
needed  to  be  in  some  cases,  more  ability  lor  the  States  and  tlie 
local  jurisdictions  to  determine  which  of  those  target  groups  in 
their  own  areas  ought  to  be  addressed. 

Mr  Hawkins.  As  most  of  the  other  witnesses,  you  also  touched 
on  the  issue  of  coordination.  In  one  section  you  say  tliat  the  coordi- 
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nation  should  such  lliat  it  would  be  included  in  ihe  entire 
programs,  including  the  planning,  delivery  of  services,  and  so  foith. 

Do  you  see  that  type  of  coordination  already  included  in  the  law, 
or  do  you  think  that  the  language  in  the  current  proposal  is 
inadequate.  What  is  your  feeling  about  the  language  as  it  now 
stands? 

Mr.  Pa.ssakkll!.  Our  view  is  that  the  intent  is  there.  1  think  in 
remarks  by  Secretary  Hufstedler  to  this  committee  previously  that 
that  intent  is  clear  and  well  articulated.  The  problem  is  that  we 
find  that  that  mandate  and  that  articulated  direction  really  does 
not  become  translated  in  terms  of  the  language  of  the  bill  as  it 
currently  stands. 

What  we  are  looking  at,  sir,  is  a  method  or  a  systematic  ap- 
proach to  really  effectuate  the  kind  of  cooperation  that  we  think  is 
required  if  we  are  to  have  any  kind  of  a  totally  coordinated  effort. 
A  mere  discussion  of  cooperation  among  existing  agencies  at  the 
local  level  we  don't  feel  is  sufficient.  There  really  needs  to  be  some 
stronger  definitions  of  methods  for  bringing  about  that  kind  of 
unified  and  whollistic  approach  to  the  problem. 

Mr.  Haw^kins.  Of  course,  in  the  existing  law  there  is  the  finan- 
cial incentive,  which  is  being  changed  somewhat  in  the  new  propos- 
aL 

Mr.  Passarelli.  Yes, 

Mr.  Haw^kins.  Do  you  believe  the  financial  incentive  is  sufficient, 
or  do  you  think  the  current  proposal  is  .strong  enough  in  providing 
the  financial  assistance  for  the  coordination? 

Mr.  Pas.sarelli.  What  I  think  we  are  talking  about,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  the  difficulty  of  institutional  change  at  the  local  level. 
Previous  testimony  here  today  has  indicated  some  question  about 
local  institutions  being  able  to  respond  adequately. 

I  think  if  there  is  that  kind  of  difficulty  at  the  local  level,  there 
really  needs  to  be  some  stronger  motivation  than  financial  incen- 
tives. I  feel  oftentimes  if  there  is  ju  that  element  of  incentive  to  a 
local  institutional  organization,  uniess  there  is  really  strong  local 
representation  of  the  target  groups  within  the  bodies  who  govern 
those  institutions— oftentimes  that  is  not  the  case  of  those  most  in 
need— then  they  would  just  elect  to  either  minimally  address  those 
problems,  rather  than  substantively  begin  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Are  you  suggesting  representation  on  councils. 
Mr.  Passarklli.  That  certainly  would  help. 
Mr.  Hawkins.  What  else? 

Mr.  Passauki.i.1.  What  I  personally  would  like  lo  see  would  be 
some  sort  of  mechanism  established  to  show  a  national  commit- 
ment to  a  level  of  some  in.stitutional  change  to  provide  the  kinds  of 
effective  coordination  at  the  local  level  that  I  think  is  required. 
Really  just  sitting  dow^n  in  a  committee  structure  and  discussing 
those,  and  leaving  coordination  at  that  level  really  does  not  begin 
to  effect  the  changes  to  the  existing  delivery  system  that  we  are 
currently  in. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Poulard,  may  I  first  of  all  apologize  to  you 
that  I  was  not  here  at  the  opening  of  the  hearing  this  morning,  and 
failed  to  be  able  to,  at  lea.st.  commend  you  on  the  efforts  that  you 
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and  your  group  have  made,  particularly  in  the  community  which  I 
represent. 

Certainly,  I  want  to  join  many  others  in  commending,  and  rec- 
ommending for  attention  the  contributions  that  you  have  made  in 
the  field  of  employment  and  training  services,  and  real  community 
change. 

Mr.  Poulard.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  In  your  prepared  statement,  you  indicated  that 
the  legislation  should  be  more  explicit  in  the  use  of  CBO's  in  all 
aspects  of  the  education  title.  You  included  the  delivery  of  educa- 
tional services  as  well. 

Do  I  understand  that  a  substantial  amount  of  educational  serv- 
ices is  now  being  performed  by  CBO's? 

Mr.  Poulard.  Yes,  indeed,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  not  take  i^? 
the  time  required  to  refer  to  an  adequate  number  of  them,  ai  d 
illustrate  what  they  do  effectively.  I  can  offer  to  submit  a  supple- 
mental statement  which  would  provide  you  with  an  illustration  of 
an  adequate  number  of  CBO's  and  their  track  record. 

I  would  like  to  mention  just  one  in  particular.  It  is  an  organiza- 
tion in  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  called  BUILD.  It  is  an  acronym  meaning 
Build  Unity,  Independence,  Liberty,  and  Dignity.  It  established  an 
alternative  school,  even  with  the  blessing  of  the  Buffalo  School 
Board.  It  utilizes  an  abandoned  school  building,  once  used  by  the 
public  school  system  itself. 

The  community  organization  named  BUILD,  beginning  from  A  to 
Z,  curriculum  design,  teacher  screening  and  hiring,  performance, 
standards,  and  the  like,  fared  so  well  that  by  the  year  1979  the 
waiting  list  for  admission  to  that  school  more  than  quadruples  the 
number  of  students  enrolled.  The  test  scores  of  graduates  chal- 
lenges in  an  embarrassing  way  the  test  scores  of  students  graduat- 
ing from  the  public  schools  in  that  city.  The  number  of  students 
going  on  to  college  is  phenomenally  high  and  exceeds  the  national 
average.  Student*^  request  to  be  bused  from  where  they  live  to 
attend  that  alt        "e  school. 

The  board  o  :ion  in  Buffalo  elects  to  provide  supplemental 

funds  to  the  oi.  .Lions  of  that  alternative  school  run  by  this 
community-based  organization. 

The  governing  body  of  the  school  recognizes  that  because  of  the 
profile  and  character  of  most  of  the  students  attending  the  school, 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  do  not  represent  the  total  educa- 
tion and  job-readiness  needs  of  pupils.  So  there  are  enlightened  and 
innovative  counseling  and  supp)ort  services  routinely  provided  to 
augment  the  classroom  activities. 

In  a  word,  it  is  an  ideal  model  for  what  can  happen  at  the 
neighborhood  level  when  there  is  the  flexibility,  the  accountability 
which  a  community-based  organization  projects  when  it  runs  this 
type  of  institution. 

There  are  still  others.  There  is  an  institution  in  Chicago  called 
the  Alternative  School  Network;  a  key  staff  member  is  Mr.  Jack 
Wiest,  who  has  provided  us  with  information  relating  to  the  34  or 
40  some  members. 

We  could,  by  referring  to  that  laundry  list,  prepared  by  that 
network  of  services,  as  well  as  referring  to  what  the  Center  for 
Community  Change  has  done  with  other  independent  groups  like 
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the  one  in  Buffalo,  provide  you  with  a  list  of  what  CBO  s  are  doing 
in  running  alternative  mechanisms. 

Thus,  when  we  propose  that  CBO  s  can  assist  in  the  education 
title  of  the  administration's  bill,  to  do  more  than  merely  recruiting 
and  orientation,  and  providing  support  services,  but  to  in  fact  also 
address  more  content-related  issues.  We  do  that  based  on  our  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  particular  groups  in  adequate  number  to  but- 
tress our  suggestion. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Are  you,  in  effect,  saying  that  already  included  in 
the  proposal  there  is  not  sufficient  mandating  language  to  make 
sure  that  they  are  going  to  be  used? 

Mr.  Poulard.  I  am  going  to  yield  to  Ronnie  who  has  read  the  bill 
a  little  bit  more  critically  than  I. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Would  you  identify  yourself,  for  the  record? 

Ms.  KwELLER.  I  am  Ronnie  Kweller,  and  I  provide  information 
and  clearinghouse  functions  for  CBO's  regarding  the  CETA  pro- 
gram for  the  Center  for  Community  Change. 

According  to  my  reading  of  the  administration's  bill,  there  is  no 
explicit  language  in  the  general  program,  or  provisions  that  sug- 
gest or  encourage  the  use  of  CBO*s  or  alternative  educational  insti- 
tutions for  the  delivery  of  basic  skills  instruction.  CBO's  and  alter- 
native schools  are  mentioned  in  the  part  of  the  bill  that  addresses 
vocational  education,  but  I  believe  that  that  is  the  only  explicit 
mention  of  them.  Whereas,  as  you  are  familiar  with  the  CETA 
legislation,  it  goes  much  farther  in  suggesting  and  even  encourag- 
ing the  use  of  CBO*s  in  all  aspects  of  the  program,  from  planning 
through  delivery  and  evaluation. 

So  we  would  like  to  see  similar  language  to  the  CETA  language 
throughout  the  education  aspect  of  this  program,  should  such  a 
program  emerge  from  Congress. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Thank  you. 

The  Chair  is  going  to  yield  at  this  point,  but  will  try  to  get  back 
to  further  questions. 

I  understand  that  Walli  Klores  is  here  representing  Mr.  Walter 
Smart  of  the  National  Collaboration  for  Youth. 

Ms.  Klores.  Mr.  Smart  had  to  leave,  and  I  would  like  to  answer 
your  questions. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  You  will  be  representing  and  answering  questions 
for  the  National  Collaboration  for  Youth. 
Ms.  Klores.  As  far  as  I  can. 
Mr.  Hawkins.  I  just  wanted  to  clarify  that  fact. 
Mr.  Goodling. 

Mr.  Goodling.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Poulard,  on  the  next  to  the  last  page  of  your  statement 
where  you  have  made  recommendations,  you  say  that  the  legisla- 
tion should  contain  explicit  language  requiring  the  use  of  CBO's  in 
all  aspects  of  the  education  title.  Then  you  finally  say  that  they  are 
to  include  the  delivery  of  educational  supportive  services. 

As  I  read  these  proposals,  you  are  charging  the  State  education 
department  with  monitoring  title  II.  I  am  not  sure  how  your  rec- 
ommendation would  fit  in  with  that.  I  can  see  where  it  would 
where  dropouts  are  concerned,  but,  I  am  not  quite  sure  how  your 
recommendation  would  fit  in  with  the  administration's  mandate 
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that  the  State  edueatioiial  a^^c^ncy  be  responsible  for  the  monitorin^^ 
of  title  II. 

You  sav  that  the  CBO's  should  be  a  part  of  all  aspects  of  the 
education  title.  Are  you  including  the  youngsters  who  are  still  in 
school,  or  are  you  specifically  talking  about  the  dropouts? 

Mr.  Poulard.  We  are  talking  about  the  youngsters  still  in  school. 
The  CE:TA  side,  the  role  of  the  CBOs  is  amply  addressed,  as 
Ronnie  just  said  to  the  chairman. 

Mr>  GooDLiNc;.  You  are  talking  about  title  II,  where  the  proposal 
mandates  that  the  State  educational  agency  be  responsible  for  the 
monitoring.  I  don't  believe  they  have  any  control,  or  any  responsi- 
bility in  relationship  to  CFiO's,  do  they? 

Mr.  PoiTLARD.  No.  sir,  they  do  not. 

Mr.  rrOoDLiNG,  You  do  not  see  some  problem  or  conflict  here,  il 
on  the  one  hand  they  have  the  responsibility  for  monitoring,  but 
they  realiy  have  no  control  over  CBO's 

Mr,  Poulard,  I  think  that  I  finally  get  the  drift  ol'your  question, 
Mr.  (Joodling. 

If  CBO's  were  treated  in  the  same  fashi<>n  as  public  schools,  and 
accordingly  permitted  to  operate  programs,  would  they  then  be 
gracious  in  accepting  the  monitoring  function  of  a  State  education- 
al agency. 

Mr.  G()(>DMN(;.  I  think  they  would  have  to,  as  1  understand  the 
proposals. 

Mr,  Poulard.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  suggest  that  if  CBO  s  attempt  to 
make  a  case  for  their  capability  for  running  appropriate  compo- 
nents in  the  education  title,  then  they  would  have  to  be  willing  to 
be  monitored  by  whoever  the  legislation  assigns  the  monitoring 
task  to. 

If  you  would  permit  me,  sir,  to  remind  you  that  in  my  prepared 
remarks  I  implied,  at  least,  that  perhaps  the  State-level  monitoring 
might  not  be  adequate  to  provide  the  Congre.ss  with  the  kinds  of 
monitoring  services  that  the  Congress  might  ultimately  need  or 
want.  I  would  suggest  that  there  be  some  monitoring  at  the  Feder- 
al level  going  on.  I  would  suggest  that  it  would  be  good  if  the  Office 
of  Education  itself  were  expected  to  perform  some  monitoring  func- 
tion of  this  forward-funded  program. 

Mr.  GooDLiNG.  I  would  think  that  they  would.  They  would  have 
the  responsibility,  because  they  are  saying  that  the  State  educa- 
tional agencies  are  supposed  to  do  the  monitoring. 

Mr.  PouiJVRD.  I  could  be  in  error,  sir.  but  I  have  the  feeling  that 
the  bill  as  drafted  does  not  enunciate  a  monitoring  role  of  the 
Federal  Office  of  Education.  The  tone  of  the  bill  in  general,  and 
regarding  specific  aspects,  like  the  one  at  issue  now.  defers  to  local 
planning  around  ultimate  monitoring  designs,  and  who  is  going  to 
do  it,  and  frequency,  and  the  like.  Inherent  in  that  overall  tone,  as 
well  as  regarding  specific  critically  important  instances  like  that, 
we  see  some  potential  danger. 

Mr.  GooDLiNG.  I  agree  that  that  is  what  it  says.  I  have  been 
around  long  enough  to  know  that  if  there  are  Federal  funds  in- 
volved, GAO  and  the  Department  of  Education  will  be  involved, 
whether  it  says  that  they  are  supposed  to  be  or  not  supposed  to  be. 

Going  along  with  this  part  of  your  recommendation,  Mr.  Smart 
stated  that  there  should  be  specific  provisions  to  encourage  the 
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awarding  of  acadt^^niic  credit  to  youth  participating  in  the  career 
and  employment  programs  sponsored  by  community-based  youth- 
serving  organizations. 

There  are  some  of  us  who,  looking  at  this  program,  think  that 
perhaps  the  students  or  the  people  who  are  out  of  school,  the 
dropouts,  and  so  on,  should  have  an  individualized  program  written 
for  them.  I  don't  know  what  either  of  you  think  about  that,  because 
all  three  of  you  are  somewhat  touching  on  that  kind  of  thing. 

We  are  thinking  that  if  we  merely  return  dropouts  to  the  sanie 
situation  they  were  thrown  out  of,  or  dropped  out  of,  we  are  not 
going  to  accomplish  very  much.  This  is  where  we  see  a  fallacy. 
Perhaps  we  should  not  even  be  talking  about  a  .school  experience 
as  such,  but  an  individualized  experience.  It  could  be  with  a  com- 
munity-based organization. 

Would  any  of  the  three,  or  all  of  you  like  to  react  to  that? 

Mr.  Poulard.  1  think  we  erred  in  perhaps  trying  to  show  consid- 
eration for  your  busy  schedules,  and  failed  therefore  to  make  men- 
tion of  circumstances  known  to  us  which  could  have  spared  you 
from  having  to  ask  the  question  in  the  first  place. 

Permit  me  please  to  refer  you  to  still  another  model.  Unfortu- 
nately, I  don't  have  the  name  of  the  alternative  school,  but  it  is 
run  by  an  organization  called  the  Better  Boys  Club  in  Chicago. 

The  Better  Boys  Club  is  that  anointed  group  that  gets  all  the 
proceeds  from  the  National  Football  league  players'  annual 
dinner.  They,  in  cooperation  with  the  Chicago  public  schools,  set  up 
still  another  model  of  alternative  schools  addressing  primarily  tru- 
ancy and  dropout  problems. 

This  alternative  school  model,  addressing  this  sort  of  clientele,  is 
characterized  by  all  the  bad  circumstances  in  a  public  housing 
neighborhood,  only  truant  and  dropout  population,  limited  budget, 
high  teacher/pupil  ratio,  et  cetera.  Nonetheless,  the  statistics  on 
the  achievement  of  that  model,  which  we  shall  provide  the  commit- 
tee with  in  a  supplement  to  our  prepared  testimony,  are  stagger- 

Our  organization,  the  Center  lor  Community  Change,  was  funded 
by  the  Ford  Foundation  to  take  a  close  look  at  that  school,  because 
the  Ford  Foundation  was  interested  in  providing  funds  for  it,  and 
to  also  fund  that  sort  of  school  model  run  by  conmiunity-based 
groups  elsewhere. 

The  bottom  line  in  my  response  to  yonr  question,  sir,  with  regard 
to  the  dropout  problem  is  that  community-based  organizations, 
much  more  so  than  traditional  public  schools,  have  demonstrated  a 
capacity  to  attract  dropouts  back  to  school,  and  to  short  circuit 
substantially  truancy  patterns  on  the  part  of  those  whose  interests 
are  not  being  adequately  held  by  the  content  and  operations  of  the 
traditional  public  schools. 

I  would  be  careless  and  doing  a  disservice  to  community-based 
organizations  if  I  were  attempting  to  convince  you  that  all  commu- 
nity-based organizations  have  all  the  right  models,  and  that  in 
every  instance  succeed.  This  is  altogether  untrue. 

Our  point  simply  is  that  there  are  enough  known  community- 
based  organizations  that  have  been  around  long  enough,  that  have 
set  up  enough  models,  who  have  been  tested  by  enough  slide  rules, 
who  need  to  be  given  the  chance  to  compete. 
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We  fear,  like  in  other  block  grant  programs,  that  if  the  legal 
statute  does  not  mandate  the  prerogative  they  have  to  compete, 
and  be  treated  on  an  equal  basis  with  the  other  competitors,  they 
will  be  systematically  locked  out. 

Ms.  Klores.  If  I  may  add  to  Mr.  Poulard*s  remarks. 

He  mentioned  one  example  of  the  Better  Boys  Clubs  in  Chicago, 
one  of  the  many  programs  that  we  are  aware  of,  that  the  member 
agencies  of  the  Collaboration  for  Youth  are  involved  in,  where  they 
are  working  with  the  school  systems,  not  without  quite  a  bit  of 
struggle  in  setting  up  the  relationships,  but  once  they  were  estab- 
lished and  a  certain  amount  of  trust  was  developed,  they  were  able 
to  set  up  the  support  systems.  They  were  able  to  identify  the 
individual  needs  of  the  dropouts  in  some  cases,  and  design  a  pro- 
gram that  was  helping  them  find  themselves  and  eventually  return 
to  the  school  system. 

I  don*t  have  the  numbers  and  the  locations  of  where  these 
models  are  being  operated  at  the  moment,  but  we  will  be  happy  to 
supply  you  with  that  information. 

Mr.  GooDLiNG.  Mr.  Passarelli,  I  think  it  is  on  the  second  page  of 
your  testimony,  you  state:  ''We  are  somewhat  dismayed  at  the 
disjointed  nature  of  the  administration's  proposal."  Then  you  say, 
"But  it  appears  that  the  youth  initiative  is  to  be  funded  via  two 
separate  channels  with  little  requirement  for  specific  and  mutual 
agreements  between  education  and  CETA.** 

I  want  you  to  know  that  for  many  of  us,  our  only  support  for  the 
concept  of  the  Youth  Act,  and  not  necessarily  for  the  proposal, 
stems  from  the  hope  that  somehow  we  can  bring  all  levels  of 
government,  educational  agencies,  prime  sponsors,  and  so  forth, 
together  working  in  the  same  direction  in  solving  the  problems  of 
youth  unempoyment. 

Since  this  proposal  removes  the  22-percent  setaside,  I  am  not 
sure  whether  you  are  saying  that  we  need  it  as  well  as  the  incen- 
tive grants;  or  whether  you  were  not  commenting  on  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Passarelli.  I  am  sorry  if  the  intent  is  a  bit  confused  in  those 
remarks.  What  we  are  looking  at  is  quite  precisely  the  point  that 
you  are  making.  It  is  not  necessarily  an  increase  in  funding  that  is 
required.  What  we  are  looking  at  is  much  more  effective  coordina- 
tion, and  real  cooperation,  rather  than  just  talking  about  mutual 
problems  that  we  each  address  individually. 

Mr.  GooDLiNG.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Miller. 

Mr.  Miller.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  find  your  collective  testimony  interesting  in  the  sense  that  up 
to  this  time  most  of  the  discussion,  at  least  in  my  mind,  by  wit- 
nesses has  been  that,  if  they  can  just  get  the  money,  they  will 
cooperate,  and  it  will  all  work  out  just  fine,  because  we  all  know 
that  this  additional  money  would  purchase  additional  cooperation. 
Then,  they  go  on  in  their  testimony  to  tell  what  a  great  cooperative 
program  they  are  running  in  their  own  area.  So  I  wonder  what  we 
are  purchasing. 

I  find,  in  fact,  in  your  testimony,  as  Mr.  Goodling  has  just  men- 
tioned, Mr.  Passarelli,  that  you  talk  about  the  disjointed  nature  of 
the  administration's  proposal,  and  you  also  later  on,  in  the  second 
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paragraph,  say  that  each  of  these  systems  has  had  the  responsibili- 
ty in  the  past  to  serve  youth,  and  each  on  its  own  has  been 
unsuccessful.  .       r  ^.u  *. 

So  the  theory  is,  I  assume,  by  getting  coordination  of  those  parts 
which  have  been  unsuccessful  on  their  own,  we  might  compile  a 
successful  model  for  dealing  with  these  problems.  Is  that  what  you 

are  saying?  ,        •  r 

Mr.  Passarelli.  Yes;  again,  we  have  gotten  to  the  point  ot  spe- 
cialization in  general.  The  problem  is  in  trying  to  deal  with  a 
difficulty  in  the  life  experience  of  our  disadvantaged  youth,  and  we 
attempt  to  deal  with  those  problems  in  specialized  areas.  Our  con- 
tention is  that  that  really  is  not  effective. 

Until  the  governmental  agencies,  and  nongovernmental  agencies 
that  deal  with  those  problems  begin  to  consolidate  their  efforts  in  a 
mutually  reinforcing  fashion,  that  best  can  be  accomplished  by 
congressional  mandate,  at  least  in  our  opinion,  those  problems 
really  are  not  going  to  be  effectively  addressed,  and  the  kids  we  are 
trying  to  help,  the  remedies  will  be  piecemeal. 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Poulard,  in  the  model  you  were  describing  in 
Buffalo,  you  talked  about  setting  up  an  alternative  school.  The 
students  that  were  diverted  from  the  regular  school  system  into 
this  alternative  school,  for  whatever  reasons,  did  the  money  that 
the  State  and  local  governments  contribute  to  their  education 

follow  them?  ,    ,    ^  c^v. 

Mr.  Poulard.  Yes,  sir,  it  did,  in  large  measure.  The  budget  of  the 
alternative  school  was  substantially  supplemented  by  Buffalo 
School  Board  funds.  ^         .     .     ,   u  i 

Mr.  Miller.  So  the  school  board  made  a  determination  to  help 
fund  that  educational  project,  just  as  they  would  their  own? 

Mr.  Poulard.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  that  that  is  very  important,  because  in  many 
cases  that  we  have  seen  where  alternative  schools  have  been  set 
up,  the  school  boards  have  been  excited  because  you  have  taken 
away  their  students,  but  they  have  kept  the  money,  which  makes  it 
much  more  difficult.  r 

Mr.  Poulard.  I  might  add,  Mr.  Miller,  that  I  could  cite  from  the 
top  of  my  head  another  incident  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  the  South 
Arsenal  Neighborhood  Development,  a  community-based  organiza- 
tion which  I  think  Ms.  Rosewater  is  quite  familiar  with,  prevailed 
upon  the  city  of  Hartford  to  get  a  $10  million  bond  issue  passed 
used  to  construct  some  new  school  modules  in  order  that  the  alter- 
native school,  formerly  run  in  a  warehouse,  could  be  amply  housed. 

Regarding  the  operational  funds,  the  school  board  in  the  city  ot 
Hartford,  as  is  the  case  with  the  school  board  in  the  city  of  Buffalo, 
augments  to  a  substantial  extent  the  operating  costs  of  the  CBO  to 
run  the  alternative  school  there. 

Mr  Miller.  Have  you  seen  the  legislation,  the  actual  bill.' 

Mr  Poulard.  Yes,  sir.  During  our  last  meeting  with  the  staff  m 
the  administration  who  drafted  the  bill  was  on  Monday  of  this 
week  and  Ms.  Kweller  and  I  were  there,  and  received  a  copy. 

Mr  Miller.  Let  me  ask  you  something.  As  I  read  the  plan 
requirements,  if  all  things  were  as  you  like  them,  it  would  seem  to 
me  that  this  is  what  a  secondary  school  should  already  be  doing. 

Mr.  Poulard.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  MiLLKK.  So  \v(^  are  really  not  talkin^^  about  additional  bur- 
dens on  an  existing  system,  but  attempting  to  meet  what  most 
parents  probably  believe  is  already  the  mandate  of  the  school 
system  today.  When  their  youngster  enters  the  secondary  school 
systern,  these  11  requirements  will  be  met. 

Again,  I  raise  that  point  on  the  idea  that  we  are  being  asked  to 
contribute^  an  additional  $l^.r>  billion  to  purchase  something  which, 
m  effect,  the  local  school  systems  in  the  country— with  their  local 
autonomy  and  local  financing,  and  their  fear  of  Federal  regula- 
tion—should already  be  providing. 

Having  said  that,  let  me  ask  a  question.  One  of  the  things,  it 
seems  to  me,  that  we  are  doing  with  this  proposal  is  we  are  trying 
to  give  the  appearance  that  we  are  bringing  several  segments  of 
youth  services— the  schools,  vocational  education,  CPJTA— trying  to 
bring  these  services  together  to  focus  on  that  segment  of  our  popu- 
lation which  independently  those  services  have  failed. 

However,  as  I  read  the  proposal,  one  thing  becomes  very  clear 
With  the  school  site  council,  with  the  district  advi.sorv  board,  with 
the  State  council,  there  is  one  person  who  is  clearlv  in  charge,  and 
that  is  the  school  establishment.  The  local  principal  can  be  advised. 
The  superintendent  can,  I  think,  work  with  these  people  on  a 
coordinated  basis. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  if  push  comes  to  shove,  we  are  really  not 
going  to  have  the  comnuinity-wide  involvement  that  we  might 
have,  because  at  some  point  the  principal  or  the  superintendent  is 
going  to  fold  up  the  game,  and  say;  'This  is  the  wav  it  is  ^ohvr  to 
be.'  * 

My  concern  is  whether  or  not  v;e  are  going  down  the  wrong  road 
in  the  sense  that  we  make  one  party  the  keeper  of  the  funds.  There 
is  nothing  wrong  with  allocating  moneys  to  school  districts  or  to 
attendance  areas  to  target  a  population. 

The  question  is  whether  the  decision  to  spend  those  funds  in  fact 
should  be  a  community-wide  decision,  based  upon  meeting  the.se 
specific  goals.  If  in  Hartford  it  turns  out  that  thev  want  an  alterna- 
tive school,  and  in  Buffalo  they  want  an  alternative^  school,  so  he  it. 
But  if  you  leave  one  party  to  the  agreement  in  the  driver's  seat, 
and  then  a.ssume  that  you  are  going  to  get  cooperation,  1  just  don't 
think  it  is  realistic. 

I  am  asking  you,  is  there  not  a  better  way  to  get  a  ccmmunity 
decision  on  how  to  deai  with  the  problems  of  unemplovment  oY 
youth? 

Mr.  Poulard.  Mr.  Miller,  I  suppose  vou  will  find  my  response 
quite  unsophisticated,  and  very  apolitical. 

Mr.  MiKLKK.  It  will  fit  with  Uie  question,  so  don't  worry  about  it 
[Laughter,  j 

Mr.  Poulard.  We  have  convened,  at  great  monetarv  and  time 
cost  to  community-based  organizations  that  operate  on  very  limited 
budgets,  a  lot  of  meetings  around  the  youth  employment  issue 
since  November.  We  have  had  mailings.  Our  last  mailmg  included 
h4.>  correspondents.  We  have  had  meetings  until  people  are  sick  of 
them. 

I  am  here  today  representing  not  so  much  the  Center  for  Com- 
munity Change,  but  as  secretariat  to  these  community-based  orga- 
nizations. Their  bottom-iine  position  is  one  of  extreme  nervousness 
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with  the  continuously  escalating  incidence  of  unemployment 
among  minority  and  impoverished  youth  in  our  respective  neigh- 
borhoods. 

They  view  the  Congress  as  being  rather  fiscally  conservative.  At 
any  cost  they  need  to  get  from  the  Congress  some  additional  money 
that  is  going  to  flow  to  their  respective  neighborhoods  which  is 
going  to  address  the  problem  of  youth  unemployment. 

They,  in  their  wisdom  or  folly,  feel  that  if  any  bill  is  going  to  be 
passed  this  year,  it  might  be  the  administration's  bill  to  provide 
funds  for  addressing  this  problem  so  critically  important  to  them. 

They  have  met  with  the  administration,  and  they  have  pleaded 
for  modifications  in  the  content  and  the  approach.  You  are  saying 
exactly  what  they  said  initially:  Unless  the  bill  is  substantially 
modified,  it  would  simply  have  the  appear  ce  of  adding  additional 
funds  to  the  already  $10  billion  that  the  State  provides  through 
subsidies  for  Dth  through  12th  graders,  and  that  does  not  necessar- 
ily address  youth  unemployment.  It  addresses  the  budget  of  the 
public  school  system,  which  addresses  the  capacity  to  hire  teachers, 
janitors,  and  the  like,  and  need  not  address  employment. 

The  reason  why  I  have  placed  such  a  heavy  emphasis  in  my 
testimony  on  the  Federal  role,  should  this  bill  be  passed  or  some 
version  of  it  be  passed,  is  that,  we  feel  that  is  perhaps  the  only  way 
by  which  we  would  have  a  set  of  circumstances  that  go  beyond 
merely  augmenting  the  budget  of  the  public  school  system. 

If  others  share  your  view  that  it  is  possible  for  an  inappropriate 
sort  of  bill  to  result  in  a  mere  budget  supplement  to  a  mechanism 
which  should  be  doing  certain  basic  things  on  its  own,  with  the 
funds  it  has  had  historically,  and  is  not  doing,  and  it  is  being  given 
additional  funds  to  do  the  same  old  things,  then,  I  would  hope  that 
others  would  share  with  you  and  me  the  need  for  the  Congress,  at 
the  Federal  level,  to  deliberate  over  what  kind  of  new  twists,  new 
conditions,  new  performance  standards,  additional  content  that 
really  would  get  at  the  matter  of  employment,  and  go  beyond  the 
mere  matter  of  education. 

Otherwise,  I  would  say  that  the  community-based  organizations 
that  have  been  deliberating  for  months  wind  up  having  the  same 
fears  that  you  just  expressed  in  your  question.  They  are  desperate 
to  see  funds  flow,  if  funds  will  flow  through  a  bill  such  as  this. 
They  plead  that  Federal  directives,  that  address  performance 
standards,  be  included  in  it.  so  that  we  have  a  consequence  of  not 
merely  augmenting  an  already  substantial  bud^'et  to  just  provide 
basic  education. 

Mr.  MiLLKR.  That  was  a  very  good  answer. 

Ms.  Klokks,  Mr.  Miller,  may  I  add  to  Mr.  Poulard'.s  answer  to 
your  question, 

I  can  immediately  think  of  one  way  this  problem  can  be  ad- 
dressed, and  that  is  by  establishing  that  coordinating  council,  ex- 
tending its  role  over  and  above  the  wa/  t  exists  now,  and  make 
the  decision  at  the  local  level,  including  the  education  system, 
including  the  community-based  organizations,  all  of  those  agencies 
on  the  local  level,  whatever  designation  t'  '\y  go  by,  to  help  with 
the  decision  of  how  the  youth  should  be  serv  d  in  their  community, 
and  where  the  funds  should  go. 

Mr.  MiLi.ER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  have  one  more  question. 
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My  concern  is  this,  and  you  addressed  it,  Mr.  Poulard,  in  your 
testimony  when  you  talked  about  the  concerns  that  Mr.  Hawkins 
has  expressed  that  we  have  some  models  out  there,  we  have  some 
efforts  underway  and  we  don't  know  the  results  of  those,  and  we 
are  coming  along  with  a  new  initiative  that  may  be  better  or 
worse,  or  whatever. 

My  concern  is,  if  we  let  this  $2.5  billion  go,  and  it  is  not  the  right 
answer,  and  it  does  not  drastically  improve  the  situation  for  youth 
unemployment,  we  probably  will  not  see  a  refunding  of  this  effort 
because  we  will  not  be  able  to  demonstrate  that  it  bought  us 
anything.  We  will  probably  see  the  whole  effort  for  youth  employ- 
ment tainted  once  again. 

So  I  think  that  it  is  not  just  a  question — there  is  no  question  that 
witness  after  witness  before  this  committee  is  so  hungry  for  money 
to  do  what  they  believe  they  are  doing  successfully,  that  they  are 
willing  to  buy  into  this  legislation.  It  is  very  clear  how  this  coali- 
tion was  put  together. 

The  question  is,  are  we  responding  to  a  community's  concern 
when  40  percent  of  the  youth  are  unemployed?  Is  the  community 
given  the  chance  to  respond  to  that  concern?  I  don't  think  so  in 
this  legislation,  because  I  think  what  we  have  done  is  that  we  have 
bought  off  a  lot  of  vested  interests,  and  they  are  all  saying,  maybe 
we  can  make  it  work,  but  let's  get  the  money  and  run.  To  get  the 
money  and  run  is  what  scares  the  hell  out  of  me  about  this  legisla- 
tion. 

If  it  fails,  we  have  set  the  whole  thing  back  2  or  3  years,  or  more. 
I  see  when  an  effort  is  in  Congress,  which  will  be  made  to  cut  back 
on  public  service  jobs,  when  we  are  heading  for  some  type  of 
general  recession,  I  am  not  sure  that  we  are  addressing  the  prob- 
lem in  the  creative  fashion  that  some  communities  could  address  it. 

I  think  that  it  can  be  done  on  a  community  level,  but  it  will  have 
to  be  done  by  demanding  and  mandating — all  of  the  words  that  we 
don't  like  to  hear — that  there  is  total  community-wide  input  and  a 
stake  in  the  outcome  of  the  plan,  and  not  whether  I  can  purchase  a 
Federal  teacher. 

I  really  think  your  collective  testimony  and  that  of  Mr.  Smart, 
who  is  not  here,  has  been  very,  very  helpful  in  helping  us  to 
address  exactly  what  it  is  we  want  to  do  when  we  want  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  youth  unemployment,  or  whether  we  want  to 
shore  up  some  already  preexisting  budgets.  I  think  that  that  may 
be  the  choice  Congress  really  has.  We  will  have  to  see  how  that 
comes  out. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  testimony  and  your  time  this 
morning. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Miller. 
Mr.  Erdahl. 

Mr.  Erdahl.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  see  that  Ms.  Chisholm  is  here,  and  I  promise  that  I  will  keep 
my  questions  very  brief.  I  only  have  a  couple  of  them  before  the 
panel  is  dismissed.  I  appreciate  the  panel's  presence  here  today.  I 
think  we  have  had  some  good  testimony. 

Mr.  Poulard,  you  talked  about  the  community-based  organiza- 
tions, the  CBO's.  I  suppose  in  a  large  urban  center  they  are  much 
more  localized  than  the  traditional  school  board.  Yet  in  many 
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small  communities  and  the  rural  areas  the  school  board,  in  a  sense, 
could  be  defined  I  suppose  loosely  as  a  CBO. 

How  do  CBO  people  get  elected,  appointed,  or  could  you  make  a 
comparison  between  the  functioning  of  a  CBO,  where  the  concerns 
obviously  go  beyond  that  of  education,  with  the  local  school  board? 

Mr.  Poulard.  My  remarks  would  suggest  a  contrast  rather  than 
a  comparison,  I  am  sure. 

The  community-based  organization  typically  is  established  in  the 
first  place  because  a  few  of  the  more  forward-looking  individuals 
geographically  in  the  midst  of  a  neighborhood  that  is  decaying,  or 
is  plagued  with  just  a  plethora  of  social  needs,  determine  that  some 
mechanism  needs  to  be  formally  established. 

So  there  is  a  community  organizing  effort  launched,  and  through 
a  democratic  process,  involving  the  residents  in  a  specific  geograph- 
ic service  area,  decisionmakers  are  elected  or  appointed.  The  gov- 
erning body  eventually  is  the  one  that,  by  virtue  of  having  been 
elected,  represents  the  known  needs  of  a  known  body  of  people,  and 
is  then  accountable  for  setting  priorities  for  the  constituency  that 
it  serves. 

They  are  not  saddled,  they  are  not  handcuffed  with  the  kinds  of 
political  considerations  that  school  boards,  unfortunately,  have  to 
succumb  to  in  their  deliberations.  Community-based  organizations 
approach  and  proceed,  and  hopefully  end  deliberations  with  a 
genuine  examination  of  human  need  and  legitimate  mechanisms 
for  addressing  those  needs.  Conversely,  school  boards  have  to  deal 
with  city  politics  and  just  an  array  of  concerns  that  extend  far 
beyond  the  profile  and  character  of  the  need  issue  of  the  known 
clientele. 

Mr.  Erdahl.  Thank  you  very  much  for  that  explanation. 

I  guess  the  next  question  came  from  Mr.  Smart,  but  it  would 
apply  to  anyone  on  the  panel  as  well.  Mr.  Passarelli  stressed  the 
need  that  we  have  heard  from  several  witnesses  for  coordination.  I 
think  that  this  may  be  the  key  word  in  this  whole  process  if  we  are 
going  to  make  it  work. 

We  are  concerned  with  the  dropout  problem.  We  are  properly 
concerned,  I  think,  with  learning  employability  skills,  and  job 
readiness,  which  perhaps  should  be  a  part  of  our  regular  education- 
al process. 

One  of  the  cautions  that  I  have  is  that  as  we  give  opportunities 
for  people  outside  of  the  regular  classroom  structure,  I  think  we 
ought  to  be  careful  that  we  don't  give  additional  incentives  for 
people  to  drop  out  of  school.  Because,  I  think,  even  with  all  of  the 
shortcomings  that  we  find  in  our  school  systems,  it  is  still  the  best 
structure  to  prepare  people  for  life  and  for  society. 

If  someone  would  like  to  comment  on  that,  that  we  do  not  give 
another  incentive  for  people  not  to  complete  school,  please  do  so. 

Ms.  Klores.  I  agree  with  you,  Mr.  Erdahl.  We  would  be  working, 
and  we  are  working  now  with  the  youth  to  help  them  want  to  go 
back  to  the  school  system,  or  to  an  alternative  school  system  that 
would  suit  their  individual  needs. 

In  most  cases,  when  the  very  specific  needs  are  addressed,  and 
the  support  system  is  set  up,  especially  the  way  we  work  with 
volunteers,  in  many  cases  a  one-to-one  relationship  is  established 
and  the  volunteer  works  with  the  teacher,  and  works  with  the 
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counselor.  The  youth  very  often  does  return  to  the  school  system. 
We  would  definitely  want  to  focus  on  that  very  s|)ecial  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  Erdahl.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Again,  thank  you  to  the  members  of  the  panel. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Kildee,  out  of  deference  to  time,  has  yielded 
his  time.  So  that  will  conclude  this  panel. 

The  Chair  would  like  to  commend  the  participants  in  the  panel 
for  their  very  excellent  presentations.  We  feel  that  the  morning 
has  been  profitably  and  well  spent.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Poulard.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  commmittee  mem- 
bers. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  The  next  witness  is  a  dropout  of  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee,  who  is  returning  to  school,  but  certainly  one 
who  needs  no  introduction. 

Shirley,  we  can  only  say  that  we  miss  you  terribly  on  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee,  but  we  are  always  glad  to  see  you  when 
we  go  before  the  Rules  Committee. 

STATK.MKNT  OF  HON,  SIIIKLKV  CHISIIOLM,  A  KKI'RKSKNT.V- 
TIVK  LN  (  ()N(;KKSS  FKOM  THK  STATK  of  NKW  YORK 

Ms.  Chisholm.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  C'hairman. 

I  am  very  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  today,  ^jecause  I  think 
we  are  dealing  with  a  very,  very  crucial  issue,  in  that  we  are 
beginning  to  find  out  that  the  answer  and  the  cure  to  many  of  the 
educational  problems  that  confront  us  in  many  of  the  large  urban 
area  does  not  necessarily  lie  in  constantly  putting  in  billions  of 
dollars  into  programs,  when  we  have  had  glaring  examples  of  the 
fact  that  these  billions  of  dollars  have  not  caused  an  increase  in 
terms  of  the  preparation  of  young  people  to  cope  in  a  highly 
automated  and  technological  society.  And  there  is  nothing  wrong 
with  beginning  to  look  at  creative  and  innovative  approaches  and 
mechanisms  in  order  to  prevent  all  of  these  suspensions,  dropouts, 
and  what-have-you. 

We  must  not  move  in  the  direction  of  once  again  putting  a  lot  of 
money  into  something.  This  is  what  I  want  to  speak  about  becau.se 
1  am  very  convinced  now  at  this  juncture  in  my  life  that  we  have 
to  start  looking  at  alternative  educational  components. 

Today,  I  wish  to  discuss  an  alternative  proposal  to  the  adminis- 
tration's youth  employment  initiative.  A  bill  I  will  be  introducing 
and  making  available  to  you  within  a  few  days,  the  "Alternative 
and  Worksite  Education  Act  of  1980,"  would  in  my  opinion  be  a 
more  innovative  and  effective  way  for  us  to  inject  new  Federal 
dollars  into  local  education,  and  will  hopefully  be  considered  as  an 
amendment  or  substitute  to  the  administration's  education  compo- 
nent by  this  committee. 

While  I  will  not  speak  specifically  about  the  employment  title  of 
the  President's  bill,  I  do  feel  that  additional  funds  for  CETA  youth 
training  and  jobs  are  necessary.  The  committee  may  also  wish  to 
consider  other  proposals  such  as  voluntary  national  youth  service 
or  expansion  of  private  sector  incentives  to  hire  disadvantaged 
young  people. 
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I  am  pleased  that  tho  administration  hay  recognized  youth  unem- 
ployment as  a  national  problem.  This  issue  has  been  a  major 
concern  for  me  ever  since  I  came  to  Congress  11  years  ago.  Youth 
unemployment,  particularly  for  disadvantaged  minority  youth,  is 
the  result  of  a  number  of  complex  factors. 

An  adequate  education  and  basic  skills  for  the  Nation's  youth 
really  determine  whether  young  people  can  effectively  compete  in 
the  job  market.  The  administration  has  made  this  issue  a  central 
focus  of  their  youth  employment  initiative. 

While  I  agree  that  skills  acquisition  is  the  first  step  in  conquer- 
ing youth  unemployment,  I  do  not  believe  that  title  II,  the  youth 
education  and  training  section  of  the  bill,  as  proposed  is  an  effec- 
tive way  of  approaching  this  problem. 

The  administration  proposal  targets  the  .S,0()()  neediest  school 
dist?  icts  in  urban  and  rural  areas,  at  the  secondary  level  grades  7 
through  12.  If  this  population  is  the  target  group,  then  why  not 
expand  the  title  I  program  to  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools  in 
these  low- in  CO  me  and  poverty  area  school  districts? 

The  title  I  program  is  a  good  one,  and  in  many  respects  has  been 
a  success.  Already,  though,  because  of  underfunding,  title  I  is  able 
to  serve  little  more  than  60  percent  of  the  children  who  are  cur- 
rently eligible.  If  one  assumes  that  title  II  of  the  administration's 
proposal  is  supposed  to  reach  children  in  the  higher  grades  that 
were  not  served  or  were  underserved  by  title  I  at  the  elementary 
level,  then  the  funds  proposed  under  the  youth  initiative  could 
easily  be  placed  into  an  expanded  title  I  program  at  the  secondary 
level. 

I  admit,  however,  that  in  reviewing  the  proposal  it  is  not  clear 
whether  title  I  children  are  the  same  children  that  would  be  served 
by  this  new  delivery  system. 

The  issue  of  a  new  and  unnecessary  delivery  system,  in  my  view, 
is  not  the  reason  for  my  opposition  to  this  legislation.  I  believe  that 
a  more  fundamental  question  has  to  be  asked:  If  title  I  is  to  assist 
poor  children  in  obtaining  basic  skills  at  the  elementary  level,  and 
if  these  children  still  have  not  acquired  these  skills  by  the  seventh 
grade,  is  more  money  for  low-income  area  school  systems  the 
answer  for  these  children? 

Ronald  Edmonds,  a  noted  New  York  educator,  defines  education 
as  the  "early  acquisition  of  those  basic  school  skills  that  assure 
pupils  successful  access  to  the  next  level  of  schooling."  I  suppose 
that  one  could  dispute  which  grade  levels  would  be  classified  as 
early  education. 

Edmonds  goes  on  to  indicate  why  some  schools  are  successful  in 
teaching  poor  children.  He  cited  a  study  entitled  *inner-City  Chil- 
dren Can  Be  Taught  to  Read,"  which  found  that  the  following 
factors  were  present  in  four  instructionally  effective  inner-city 
schools:  (1)  Strong  administrative  leadership;  (2)  High  expectations 
for  all  students;  and  (^^)  A  strong  emphasis  on  pupil  acquisition  of 
reading  skills. 

These  factors  are  under  the  schools'  control  and  do  not  require 
large  infusions  of  money.  The  major  question  here  is  whether  our 
schools  have  a  commitment  to  teaching  poor  children.  As  Edmonds 
indicates: 
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Children  know  how  to  loarn  in  rnort*  ways  than  wc  know  how  to  leach.  The  great 
problem  in  schooling  is  thai  we  know  how  to  loach  in  ways  that  can  keep  some 
children  from  learning  almost  anything,  and  wo  often  choose  to  thus  proceed  when 
dealing  with  the  children  of  the  p<x)r. 

I  am  convinced  that  if  a  child  cannot  read  or  does  not  possess 
other  basic  skills  by  the  seventh  grade,  a  lack  of  money  in  the 
school  system  is  not  the  sole  reason  the  child  has  been  unable  to 
learn.  While  other  factors  such  as  parent  involvement  and  interest 
in  a  child's  education,  the  child's  own  character,  personality,  and 
intelligence  are  also  important,  a  school  should  not  be  relieved  of 
its  instructional  obligation  to  poor  children.  After  all,  schools  that 
successfully  teach  basic  skills  to  all  children  do  exist. 

At  the  secondary  level,  student  dropouts,  truants,  suspensions, 
and  expulsions  in  schools  are  major  impediments  to  the  education 
process.  No  progress  has  been  made  in  reducing  the  overall  dropout 
rate  since  the  mid49()0's,  according  to  a  recent  Carnegie  Council 
report,  '^Giving  Youth  A  Better  Chance." 

Moreover,  these  rates  continue  to  be  considerably  higher  for 
blacks  and  Hispanics  than  for  whites,  and  these  minority  groups 
are  a  rising  proportion  of  the  youthful  population.  Further,  dropout 
rates  are  much  higher  in  inner-city  areas  than  nationwide  figures 
indicate. 

The  Children's  Defense  Fund  indicated  in  their  study,  "Children 
Out  of  School  in  America,"  that  truancy  and  dropping  out  were  not 
entirely  voluntary— that  many  children  were  pushed  out  or  ex- 
cluded from  schools.  At  least  one  study  of  male  dropouts  indicates 
that  dropping  out  may  be  more  appropriately  viewed  as  a  symptom 
of  other  proolems.  These  problems  "involve  a  serious  mismatch 
between  some  individuals  and  the  typical  high  school  environ- 
ment." 

The  rate  of  unemployment  among  these  high  school  dropouts  is 
two  to  three  times  that  of  high  school  graduates.  Consequently, 
young  people  who  do  not  succeed  in  our  Nation's  schools  or  to  put 
it  more  succinctly— those  children  who  are  failed  by  our  Nation's 
schools  often  have  almost  unsurmountable  problems  in  obtaining 
employment  in  the  labor  market. 

The  issue  then,  my  peers,  is  whether  additional  funding,  as  pro- 
posed by  title  II  of  the  youth  initiative,  will  help  alleviate  the 
"mismatch"  between  some  students  and  their  high  school  environ- 
ment. Since  these  youngsters  have  greater  employment  problems 
than  their  counterparts  who  are  high  school  graduates,  they  are 
the  group  that  should  be  a  major  concern  of  this  legislation.  This 
title,  however,  does  not  indicate  that  this  group  has  been  slated  for 
special  attention. 

Also,  I  do  not  think  that  we  can  truly  expect  youngsters  who 
have  a  history  of  academic  failure  and  other  problems  with  schools 
to  return  to  this  same  educational  environment.  Teaching  a  16-  or 
17-year-old  to  read  above  the  third  grade  level  at  an  inner-city  high 
school  may  be  an  impossible  task. 

Therefore,  I  believe  it  is  totally  unrealistic  to  expect  that  schools, 
which  have  been  unable  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  young  people, 
will  be  able  to  do  just  so  because  we  authorize  $900  million  for 
secondary  schools  across  this  Nation. 

In  addition,  the  youth  education  and  training  title  has  the  poten- 
tial to  become  a  "teacher  employment  initiative."  Funds  channeled 
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through  the  schools  would  most  certainly  be  used  to  minimize 
teacher  layoffs— we  have  seen  that  in  other  kinds  of  legislation— 
not  to  develop  innovative  programs  to  help  youth  who  have  evi- 
denced learning  problems  in  school  or  to  develop  programs  that 
will  be  able  to  attract  out-of-school  youth  back  into  the  public 
school  system. 

Another  part  of  the  youth  education  and  training  title  which 
troubles  me  is  the  25  percent  allocation  of  funds  to  vocational 
education  programs.  First,  there  really  does  not  seem  to  be  a 
justification  for  these  funds  being  allocated  to  the  vocational  educa- 
tion system.  Second,  the  limitation  of  these  funds  to  expenditures 
of  no  more  than  30  percent  to  CETA  eligible  youth  is  also  trouble- 
some. 

In  the  past,  my  peers.  States  and  localities  have  ,  used  special 
program  funds  for  the  disadvantaged  not  as  a  supplement  to  basic 
grants  for  vocational  education  programs  serving  the  disadvan- 
taged, but  as  supplanting  moneys  for  basic  grants  in  these  pro- 
grams. 

Basic  grants  are  not  being  equitably  spent  now  on  all  sectors  of 
the  vocational  education  community.  The  30-percent  restriction  on 
targeting  these  funds  to  the  neediest  youth,  that  is  CETA  eligibles, 
would  only  further  exacerbate  the  present  inequities  in  vocational 
education. 

American  education  best  meets  the  educational  needs  of  the 
minority  of  students  who  will  someday  become  college  graduates. 
That  is  American  education  now.  Equal  emphasis  has  not  been 
given  to  meeting  the  educational  needs  of  the  majority  of  students 
who  will  never  be  college  graduates. 

The  American  educational  curriculum  as  currently  structured 
does  not  adequately  meet  the  needs  of  minority,  nor  of  economical- 
ly disadvantaged  persons  in  our  society,  black  or  white. 

Educators  and  noneducators  alike  continue  to  be  critical  of  pres- 
ent day  education  programs,  and  use  all  the  rhetoric  they  can  find 
in  the  book,  which  fail  to  meet  the  social,  emotional,  academic,  and 
occupational  needs  of  all  students.  This  failure  to  provide  adequate 
support  in  these  areas  leads  to  high  rates  of  suspensions,  truancy, 
dropouts,  disruptive  classroom  behaviors,  violence,  vandalism, 
alienation,  and  general  student  disinterest  across  the  board  in  the 
learning  process. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  these  students  with  the  above  problems, 
youth  must  have  the  opportunity  to  receive  alternative  educational 
experiences  geared  toward  developing  constructive  interests  rele- 
vant to  their  environment  while  meeting  the  need  for  cognitive  and 
affective  learning  which  contribute  to  positive  growth  and  develop- 
ment. 

Carol  Gibson,  the  education  director  for  the  National  Urban 
League,  in  discussing  the  success  of  the  League's  Street  Academies, 
indicated  the  importance  alternative  education  can  have  for  many 
children: 

Throughout  the  Urban  Leaj:u(>  inovcmcnt  our  experiences  with  alternative  etiuea- 
tion  substantially  demonstrate  that  culturally  biased  practices  can  be  discontinued, 
valid  standards  of  achievement  can  be  utilized,  and  our  constituents  can  attain 
skills  which  enable  them  succe.ssfully  to  compete  within  all  of  their  peer  ^'roups. 
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I  firmly  beliovc  thrs<*  iiKJclr^ls  or  siui c^fronts,  as  some  people 
mi^ht  label  them,  can  increase  educational  success  for  students 
whose  secondary  school  careers  have  been  marked  by  academic 
failures  and/or  conflict.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  liave  devel- 
oped an  alternative  bill  to  the  youth  employment  initiative. 

Title  I  of  the  Youth  Education  and  Jubs^Act  of  r.»SO,  Alternative 
and  Work-Site  Education,  offers  the  potential  for  tliat  !(>-  or  17- 
year  old,  that  I  discussed  earlier,  to  obtain  employment  training 
and  basic  skills  in  an  alternative  learn in^^  environment  which 
would  be  more  suited  to  his  individual  need  than  the  .same  old 
education  system  which  did  not  teach  him  to  read  in  the  first  or 
second  ^vade. 

The  purp{)se  of  this  title  is  to  assi.st  private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions in  providing  alternative  and  worksite  education  programs  for 
students  residing  in  local  areas  containing  high  concentrations  of 
low-income  families  and  unemployed  workers.  The  goal  here,  my 
peers,  is  to  stimulate  educational  programs  whicli  will  provide  an 
orientation  in.  and  preparation  for  the  world  of  work  while  enhanc- 
ing both  practical  skill  development  and  conimitment  to  school 
experiences.  This  program  is  targeted  on  those  students  who  have 
the  greatest  need  for  basic  skills  development  in  a  workplace  set- 
ting, those  youngsters  ho  have  not  achieved  academic  success  in  a 
traditional  learning  environment. 

As  an  innovative  program  and  hopefully  an  improvement  for 
secondary  education  I  believe  that  it  should  be  housed  as  an  office 
for  alternative  and  work-site  education  under  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Research  and  Development  in  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Evaluations  of  vocationally  oriented  programs  indicate  that  stu- 
dent attachment  to  school  is  enhanced  by  this  kind  of  approach. 
Students  appear  to  like  the  practical  orientation  and  applied  learn- 
ing experiences.  Where  occupational  exploration  and  work  experi* 
ence  are  explicitly  integrated  with  the  development  of  cognitive 
competencies,  such  as  reading  and  math  skills.  These  approaches 
do  not  appear  to  interfere  with  the  development  of  these  skills. 

For  example — I  have  seen  this  one — the  alternative  learning 
center  in  Morgantowii.  W  V'a,.  serves  a  population  of  .severely 
school-alienated  youth.  The  .school  offers  an  individualized,  self- 
paced  curriculum  that  emphasizes  student  strengths,  a  counseling 
component,  and  a  career  education  program.  Students  receive  an 
employment  orientation  and  a  seven-session  job  preparation  course 
of  self-paced  activities  and  small  group  discussions. 

Completion  of  this  program  is  a  prerequisite  to  eligibility  for 
employment  placement.  Do  you  know  what  has  liappened?  Accord- 
ing to  the  evaluation  of  this  school,  which  had  a  loi  of  young  people 
who  would  have  been  traditionally  placed  on  the  educational  trash 
heap  because  the  traditional  classroom  could  not  cope  with  tht-m, 
percent  of  those  students  who  completed  the  program  held  jobs 
throughout  the  school  year. 

Now  the  major  thrust  of  my  propo.sal  is  to  encour  age  the  private 
business  sector  to  participate  in  the  education  and  training  of 
youth  who  have  a  high  risk  of  unemployment.  The  title  requires 
organizations  to  establi^'  ©^rect  relationship  with  local  employers 
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for  worksite  placements.  In  this  manner,  youths'  skills  are  devel- 
oped ior  local  needs  and  priorities  for  employment. 

With  the  involvement  of  local  employers,  students  can  be  placed 
into  real-life  work  situations  in  their  communities.  Their  employ- 
ment could  also  offer  additional  benefits  to  their  communities  if 
they  are  employed  in  weather i/.at ion,  rehabilitation  work,  and 
other  similar  work  experiences.  The  needs  of  individual  localities 
would  determine  the  scope  of  their  training  and  placement  oppor- 
tunities. 

I  also  recognize  the  need  for  accountability,  accountability  in 
alternative  education  programs.  Alternative  education  should  be 
held  to  the  same  standards  as  traditional  education:  Does  the  edu- 
cation program  enable  students  to  acquire  those  basic  skills  that 
assure  successful  access  to  the  next  level  of  schooling? 

To  insure  that  funds  under  this  program  are,  in  fact,  used  to 
create  successful  educational  experiences  for  young  people,  my  bill 
establishes  an  independent  evaluator  to  be  selected  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  under  separate  solicitation.  All  applicants  would 
be  required  to  include  an  agreement  in  their  applications  to  fully 
cooperate  v/ith  their  evaluator. 

In  addition,  I  believe  that  parent  involvement  and  goal  definition 
are  critically  important  to  the  success  of  projects  funded  under  this 
title.  As  many  of  you  know,  I  have  always  believed  that  parent 
involvement  is  the  key  to  a  child's  academic  success.  Parent  in- 
volvement in  school  decisionmaking  will  probably  increase  student 
commitment  to  these  schools.  Parent  involve^icnt  also  has  the 
potential  to  decrease  the  likelihood  of  school-related  behavior  prob- 
lems. 

Each  alternative  education  program  will  have  to  establish  defi- 
nite goals.  One  alternative  learning  environment  is  often  not  suited 
to  meet  the  needs  of  underachievers,  teenagers,  and  students  who 
have  basic  skills  but  who  are  unstimulated  by  traditional  classroom 
for  a  multitude  of  reasons.  Therefore,  admissions  criteria  for  these 
programs  must  be  clearly  defined. 

I  realize  that  the  above  statements  support  the  notion  that  store- 
fronts can  pick  and  choose  their  clientele,  while  public  schools 
must  serve  the  needs  of  all  students,  and  all  of  the  traditional  stuff 
you  hear  when  you  talk  about  innovation  or  creativity.  But  I  think 
that  it  is  important  to  remember  that  we  are  talking  about  chil- 
dren that  have  not  succeeded  under  a  traditional  system,  and  have 
not  been  succeeding  for  years  now  in  America,  in  spite  of  the 
billions  of  dollars  that  we  have  been  putting  into  our  educational 
system. 

Since  the  system  has  been  unwilling  to  change  to  meet  their 
particular  needs,  throwing  money  is  not  the  answer  or  the  pana- 
cea. The  alternative  education  program  must  be  designed  to  meet 
these  needs  otherwise  there  is  no  reason  to  establish  an  alternative 
education  program. 

I  feel  this  so  deeply,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  in  my  community  in 
New  York,  and  other  communities  that  have  been  visiting  across 
this  country,  children  are  falling  by  the  wayside.  These  are  the 
.  future  generations  of  America,  and  nobody  is  willing  to  take  a  new 
look  or  a  new  approach  because  tradition  is  much  safer  to  follow, 
even  when  said  tradition  is  not  coping  with  the  problem 
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In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  I  know  some  people  will  accuse  me 
of  abandoning  the  public  school  system  with  this  bill.  But  as  an 
educator  by  profession,  and  a  politician  by  choice,  I  believe  it  is  my 
duty  to  break  with  tradition  when  that  tradition  does  not  serve  the 
present  or  retards  the  future. 

The  youth  who  are  targeted  in  this  bill  have  been  thrown  on  the 
educational  trash  heap  by  our  public  schools.  Even  where  alterna- 
tive programs  are  established  within  public  school  systems,  they 
are  often  given  a  low  priority  and  are  the  first  programs  to  be  cut 
during  a  budget  crisis. 

For  example,  in  Brooklyn,  on  January  28,  with  no  varning  the 
board  of  education  notified  the  principal  of  P.  M.  High  School  that 
the  school  would  be  closed  on  January  31.  The  230  students  who 
had  been  dropouts  or  long-term  truants  were  suddenly  without  any 
educational  opportunity  in  the  middle  of  the  school  year.  It  is  clear 
that  these  young  people  were  not  important  to  the  public  school 
system. 

These  students  and  others  like  them  have  the  right  to  a  sense  of 
hope,  a  sense  of  belonging,  and  most  of  all  a  successful  educational 
experience.  We  must  demonstrate  to  all  students  that  there  is  a 
very  real  reason  for  being  in  school  and  that  real  reason  is  to  be 
educated,  to  be  ^ed  out  of  the  low  incomes,  high  unemployment, 
poor  health  care,  inadequate  housing — to  be  led  out  of  a  life  of 
poverty  and  despair. 

Many  public  schooi  administrators  and  teachers  associations  will 
be  hostile  to  this  proposal.  I  can  understand  the  reasons  for  their 
hostility,  because  of  the  usual  concerns  about  turf  and  power,  and 
who  gets  the  pie.  I  can  understand  that.  But,  as  the  Representative 
from  a  district  with  clos  to  50  percent  youth  unemployment  and  a 
city  school  system  with  a  45  percent  dropout  rate,  I  must  be  con- 
cerned about  the  future  of  the  children  that  make  up  these  tragic 
statistics. 

I  would  hope  that  this  bill  would  spark  innovative  educational 
alternatives  which  might  eventually  be  adopted  on  an  equitable 
basis  within  the  public  school  system.  As  William  Piece  has  said: 
**Whatever  will  stimulate  in  students  an  appreciation  of  the  learn- 
ing process  and  a  new  confidence  in  their  own  ability  is  certainly 
worth  a  try."  I  believe  that  alternative  and  worksite  education 
definitely  deserves  a  try. 

Thank  you. 

[The  text  of  H.R.  6897.  which  was  subsequently  introduced,  fol- 
lows:] 
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iM)  Skssion 


H.  R.  6897 


To  innciui  ih'  KK  nu  uiarv  aiu)  ♦Srrondnrv  KdiuatioM  Acl  <if  UM},')  lo  csiahlixh 
prn^^nim  of  iillrrmilivo  uiid  worksilr  rdncalinn. 


IN  TIIK  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVKS 

Mrs.  Cmismoi.m  (fjr  iH-rsHf.  Mr  Hawkish.  Mr.  Addahho.  Mr.  Clay.  Mr. 
CoNYKKS.  Mr.  I)i(j(;.s.  Mr.  Dixos,  Mr.  Kai  ntkoy.  Mr.  Lkland.  Mr. 
MiTCEiKi.i.  of  Marvhiiid.  Mr.  Mnti'HY  of  Illinois,  and  Mr.  StoKKS)  iniro- 
dnn-d  thr  foUowinj;  hill;  \vhi<  h  was  rrfcrn-d  lo  Coinniitior  on  Kdnration 
and  l^aUor 


A  BILL 

To  jimcMid  the  Eleniciitarv  and  Secondary  FMucation  Aet  of 
to  establish  a  program  of  alternative  and  worksite 
education. 

1  /h'  it  enacted  hi/  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assemhied. 
That  this  Aet  may  be  cited  as  the  ''Alternative  and  Worksite 

4   Education  Act  of  U)8()". 

0  Skc.  2.  Title  IX  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
()  cation  Aet  of  19(55  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
7   the  following  iww  j)art: 
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1        "PaKT  F — Al.TKKNATIVK  AND  WuKKSITK  HdICATION 

:i  "Snr.  iKil.  It  is  \\\v  j)iirj)()S('  ui  this  jmrt  — 

4  "(1)  to  I'Stahlisli  witliiii  the  DcpjirlmciU  of  Kduca- 
r>  lion  an  Office  of  AltcruMtivc  and  Worksite  Kdncatiou, 
{y  under  the  Assistant  Sccn'tary  for  Kducational  Hv- 
7  search  and  Iinj)rovciucnt: 

5  *'iLM  to  assist  private  nonjirofit  organizations  in 
:)  j)rovi(hng  ahernative  and  worksite  education  pro^^rains 

10  tor  students-  resi(hn^  in  local  areas  eontainin^^  liigti  con- 

11  ecntrations  of  low-ineoinc  families  in  order  to  reduce 

12  the  rate  of  droi)outs,  i)usliouts,  ahseuteeisni,  suspen- 
l.S  sioiis.    and    exj)ulsions,    and    to    increase  academic 

14  Mchievemenl  and  placement  in  full-time  einj)lovinent 
If)  and  postsecondarv  trainiu^^  or  education; 

H;  "{:])  to  encourage  direct   relationships  hetween 

17  such  nonprofit  ort^ani/atioits  and  local  enijiloyers  and 

15  employment  agencies  to  implement  joh  samj)ling,  job 
\U  training,  and  hridge  jol)S  for  students  referred  to  in 
1>()  j)aragraph 

21  -  I  to  (>stahlish  a  National  ( -learinghouse  on  Al- 

1>2  ternati\     ^nd  Worksite  Hducatiou  to  collect  and  dis- 

23  trii)Ute  to  inten»sted  indivichnils  and  entities  information 

24  on  the  activities  of  the  Office  and  on  successful  alterna- 

25  tive  education  programs;  and 
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1  "(5)  to  rcducr  race  mid  s(»n  (liscriminjition  aiul 

2  <t(TC()tv|)iMir  ill  cducntion  and  cinjdnyincnt. 

A  "OFKIC'K  OK  AI/rKKNATIVK  AND  WOKKSITK  KMrCATION 

4  "Skc.  I)()2.  There  simll  hv  in  the  DcpnrtiiUMit  of  Hduca- 
')  tion,  und(T  ihr  ^a^nrml  suptTvision  and  dirrctioii  of  ihv  As- 
(>  sistant  SriTclarv  for  Kdiualional  Hcscarcli  and  linjirovc- 
7  iiUMit,  an  Office  of  Allrrnalivr  and  Worksite  lnij)rov(»!n('nt 

5  wliit'h  sliall  !)(»  rcspon.sil)I('  for  carrying  out  llic  purjiosrs  and 
I)  j)ro;rrarns  of  tliis  j)art. 

10  "AI/rKKNATIVK  AND  WOKKSITK  KDl'CATION  IMMXiKA.MS 

11  "Skc.  (a)  Tlw'  SrcTctarv  siiall,  from  lIic  funds  ap- 

12  propriatcd  under  section  for  anv  fiscal  year,  make  ^^ants 
to  qualified  noni)rofit  organizations  locatiul  in  and  stTvin^^  an 

14  eii^nhie  area  for  tlie  purpose  of  coiulueting  jiro^jrauis  wliieli 

1.")  meet  liie  rcipiirenients  of  suhsection  (I)).  Tayinent  (d'  any  .<ueli 

It)  trranl  siiali  l)e  made  over  a  period  of  not  less  llian  one  nor 

1 7  more  tiian  three  years. 

1^  "^f))  Any  rpialified  nonprofit  ori^aui/atioii  desiriii;:  to  re- 

\U  ceive  a  ;rraiit  under  this  section  sliall  siihmil  In  tlu'  Secretary 

20  an  applicatioii  at  sueli  lime,  and  in  sucli  form,  :\:-  tlie  Secre- 

21  tary  sliall  prescrihe  I)y  rule.  Sucli  application  sliall  provide 

22  adeipiale  assurances  that  each  prot^Tam  fuiidcd  under  tliis 
2'^  section  will — 

24  "(I)    serve    students   in   ijradcs    seven  throu^^h 

2r>  twelve; 
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1  "(2)   submit   and   implement   specific   plans  to 

2  achieve  the  purposes  described  in  paragraphs  (2),  (3), 

3  and  (5)  of  section  961; 

4  "(3)  provide  for  students  served  by  the  program  a 

5  minimum  of  eight  hours  and  a  maximum  of  twenty 

6  hours  of  worksite  training  or  employment  per  week; 

7  '*(4)  establish  advisory  councils  composed  of  par- 

8  ents,  employers,  and  other  interested  residents  of  the 

9  local  community  and  directly  involve  such  councils  in 

10  all  aspects  of  the  program; 

11  "(5)  provide  intensive  academic  and  occupational 

12  counseling  to  each  student  served  by  the  program,  and 

13  assign  overall  responsibility  for  each  enrolled  student 

14  to  one  of  the  instructors  employed  by  the  program; 

15  '*(6)  operate  classroom  and  worksite  education 

16  programs  twelve  months  per  year; 

17  "(7)  be  staffed  with  not  less  than  one  adult  paid 

18  employee  or  volunteer  for  each  fifteen  students  served; 

19  '*(8)  take  into  account  information  obtained  under 

20  section  964  of  this  title; 

21  "(9)  pay  not  less  than  the  minimum  wage  under 

22  section  6(a)(1)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 

23  1938  to  students  for  time  spent  at  worksites,  with  the 

24  three-fourths  of  the  costs  of  such  wages  being  provided 

25  from  funds  provided  under  this  part; 
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1  "(10)  enroll  students  on  a  voluntary  basis,  and  not 

2  accept  compulsory  student  referrals  from  public  schools 

3  or  criminal  justice  agencies; 

4  "(11)  provide  to  the  Secretary  at  the  end  of  each 

5  fiscal  year  of  program  operation  detailed  data  on  (A) 

6  student  progress  and  achievement,  and  (B)  teacher 

7  achievements  with  individual  students; 

8  "(12)  not  expend  funds  provided  under  this  Act 

9  for  building  construction  or  residential  services; 

10  "(13)  fully  cooperate  with  an  independent  evalu- 

11  ator  selected  by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of  competi- 

12  tive  bids  from  private  contractors; 

13  "(14)  inform  the  local  educational  agency  of  the 

14  area  served  .  of  the  alternative  education  programs 

15  being  provided;  and 

16  "(15)  develop  and  implement  new  and  innovative 

17  approaches  to  expand  outrearh  in  order  to  effectively 

18  meet  the  needs  of  the  target  groups  of  students. 

H)  "national  and  local  OCrnPATIONAL  SrKVKY 

20  "Skc.        The  Secretary,  in  cooperation  with  the  See- 


21  retary  of  Labor,  shall  obtain  and  distribute  to  interested  indi- 

22  viduals  and  organizations  information  concerning  the  prob- 

23  able  employee  needs  of  employers,  by  general  occupational 

24  category,  for  each  standard  metropolitan  statistical  area  and 

25  State  and  for  the  United  States. 
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1  "national  CLKARINOIIOfSK  ON  ALTKKNATiVK  AND 

•J  WOKKSITK  KDrcATlON 

:i  ■•S|.;c.  9(;r).  The  Secretary  shall  cslahlish  and  operate  a 


4  Natioiijil  deariiiiriiouse  on  Alternative  and  Wc)rk>lte  iMluea- 
f)  ti(Mi  wliich  shall  eolleet.  analyze,  and  distribute  (on  recinest) 
<;  inlorniation  n-hitin«;  to  pro^rrams  Innded  nnder  tliis  part  and 
7  other  proi^ranis  (d  alternativt'  and  worksite  education. 

5  "civil,  KIC.MTS  COMIMJANl  i: 

i>  "Skc.  !)()().  No  pjTson  in  the  I'uited  States  slial!  on  the 

10  irround  ol"  race,  creed,  color,  national  origin,  sex,  or  political 

1  1  alTiliation  ur  h(diefs,  or  on  the  t^round  of  any  other  lactor 

IJ  <pecit'ieil  in  anv  Federal  law  prohihiliuir  discrimination,  he 

i;^  excluded  from  participation  in.  l)c  denied  the  henelits  ol.  or  lie 

\~\  suhie(ted  to  discrimination  under,  any  person  or  activity 

IT)  funded  in  whole  or  in  part  with  funds  made  availaide  uiidiT 

li;  this  Act. 


17  "Dl'KlNiTIONS 

IS  "Skc.  !)()T.  For  the  purposes  of  thi.-  part  -  - 

III  •■(1)  the  tern'   'alternative  education'  iiH'aiis  an 

20  edui-atlon  pro«rram  that  endiraces  suhjcct   matter  or 

21  teachii.u  DH'tluKlolot^y  (or  l)oth)  that  is  no;  »renera!ly  ol- 

22  fered  to  students  of  the  <:inie  age  or  grade  lev(d  in  tra- 
2:i  ditional  school  settings,  and  which  offers  a  range  of 
24  educational  options,  and  includes  the  use  of  jirograni 
2r)  methods  and  materials  tlnil  facilitate  student  acces> 
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1  aiui  are  nOi'vaiil  to  {\w  students'  ('(iucational  iiocds  and 

2  interests  (as  iiidieatc'd  by  tlie  stiidcMil)  and  l"arilital(*s 
*i  positive  ^rowtli  and  development  in  aeadeniie.  oeeupa- 
4  tif>nal,  and  social  skills; 

T)  "(2)  tin'  term  'worksite  education'  means  the  pro- 
^rcssive  developincnt  of  skills  associated  with  a  ddincd 

7  set  of  work  processes  to  lie  covered  sequentially  in  tiie 

H  course  of  enjployment  in  an  occupation,  trade,  or  in- 

i)  dustry  and  whicii  is  upgrading  in  nature,  integrated 

10  with  and  supphMucnted  by  classroom  instruction  us 

1 1  deemed  necessary  and  appropriate,  and  ccmsistent  with 

12  a  career  pattern  of  advancement  (as  nn-asurcd  by  skill 
\li  proficiency  and  tiie  pn»trression  of  earnings  and  related 
14  l)enefits  tinit  is  recognized  within  the  occupation,  trade. 
If)  or  industry); 

10  "(ii)  the  term  ^eligible  area'  means  a  school  dis- 

17  trict  or  county  which  was,  during  the  most  reccui 

18  school  year,  eligible  for  assistance  under  subpart  1  of 
1J>  part  A  of  title  I  of  this  Act  in  accordance  with  section 
20  1 1  Kb)  of  this  Act; 

-1  "(4)  the  term  'i|ualificd  nonprofit  organizalion' 

22  means  a  jirivatc  educational  institution  which  is  located 

2:^  in  an  eligif)le  area  and  which — 
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1  "(A)  (iemonstratcs  knowledge  of  aiiid  cxpcri- 

2  ontT  in  tht*  field  of  innovative  and  experimental 

3  edueation; 

4  **(H)  has  the  capability  and  experience  to  dc- 

5  velop  and  manage  fiscal  systems  necessary  for  ad- 
0  ministration  of  Federal  funds,  organizational  sta- 
7  bility  to  permit  program  continnity,  and  ability  to 
K  comply  with  Federal  grant  requirements; 

"((')  has  available  experienced  and  profcs- 

10  sional  staff  who  demonstrate  a  conmntment  to 

1 1  effective  alternative  educational  opportunities; 

12  "(I))  is  an  cdticational  institution  described  in 
i:^  section  r)()l(c)(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  ('ode  of 
14  M)r)4  and  is  exempt  from  Federal  inc(mie  tax  in 
If)  accordance  with  section  50 1(a)  of  such  Code;  and 
H)  "(H)  has  State  accreditation  for  granting 

17  high  school  diplomas,  or  has  the  capability  to  sue- 

18  cessfully  prepare  enrolled  students  for  achieving  a 
H)  high  school  equivalency  degr(;e; 

20  "(f))  the  term  'pushout'  means  a  student  who 

21  leav(;s  school  because  of  frustration  from  not  achieving 

22  success  or  because  of  pressure  exerted  by  the  school 

23  through  various  disciplinary  actions; 
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1  "(6)  the  term  'dropout'  means  a  student  who  quits 

2  school,  usually  beyond  the  age  of  compulsory  school 

3  attendance;  and 

4  "(T)  the  term  'bridge  job'  means  a  job  leading  to 

5  career  employment  following  successful  completion  of 

6  related  academic  and  vocational  training. 

7  ^'authorization  of  appropriations 

8  **St^c.  9^*8.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 

9  carry  out  this  part  for  fiscal  year  1981  and  for  the  two  suc- 

10  ceeding  fiscal  years  $900,000,000,  which  shall  remain  avail- 

1 1  able  until  expended. 
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Chairman  Pkrkins.  Let  me  congratulate  you,  Ms.  Chisholm.  I  did 
no  hear  all  oi  your  statement.  I  was  here  early  hoping  to  put  you 
on  first  this  morning.  We  convened  early  at  9  a.m.,  because  we 
have  a  markup  of  our  budget.  We  have  got  to  get  that  budget 
resolution  out  of  here  today. 

Vye  are  not  going  to  cut  you  short  by  any  means.  If  the  members 
Aaiit  to  question  you,  what  we  may  have  to  ask  you  to  do  is  to 
come  back  sometime  this  afternoon. 

Ms.  Chisholm.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand  the  committee  has  to 
move  ahead  with  its  markup,  because  I  know  that  there  are  certain 
things  that  you  have  to  give  priority  concern  to.  I  will  be  happy  to 
come  back,  and  answer  questions.  I  have  never  been  more  seriously 
concerned  about  anything  I  have  done  since  I  have  been  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  than  I  am  about  this  particular  matter. 

Chairman  Perkins.  I  can  well  understand  that. 

Mr.  Hawkins,  do  you  have  any  questions? 

Mr.  Hawkins.  I  concur  in  the  suggestion  by  our  distinguished 
colleague  that  additional  time  be  allocated  on  some  other  day,  or  in 
the  afternoon,  because  I  really  have  a  series  of  questions.  I  think 
that  the  proposal  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  problem,  and  I  think  that 
this  is  such  a  refreshingly  new  approach  that  it  is  almost  shocking, 
and  I  think  it  deserves  extended  attention. 

At  this  point,  let  me  simply  indicate  that  I  agree  100  percent 
with  what  has  been  said.  I  think  it  needs  to  be  said.  I  think  that  it 
needs  to  be  studied,  and  given  full  consideration. 

Ms.  Chisholm,  there  is  only  one  part  of  your  statement  that  I 
tend  to  disagree  with,  and  that  is  on  page  8  of  the  statement, 
where  you  say,  "I  also  recognize  the  need  for  accountability  in 
alternative  education  programs.  Alternative  education  should  be 
held  to  the  same  standards  as  traditional  education.*' 

I  fail  to  see  that  what  you  are  suggesting  is  what  we  hold 
traditional  education  to.  I  think  you  are  suggesting  a  much  higher 
standard.  What  you  are  implying,  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  we  don't 
hold  traditional  education  to  a  standa-d.  I  think  therein  lies  a 
tremendous  deficiency.  I  suppose  you  don't  mean  what  you  say 
because  subsequently  you  begin  to  talk  about  establishing  definite 
goals  and  real  accountability  standards- 
Ms.  Chisholm.  Let  me  say,  you  picked  up  something  that  I  knew 
you  would  pick  up. 

What  I  mean  by  that,  when  I  say  'Hold  to  the  traditional  stand- 
ards of  accountability  in  education,"  I  should  have  used  different 
language. 

I  did  not  want  people  to  get  the  impression  that  my  proposal  was 
going  to  be  moving  in  the  direction  of  some  kind  of  way  out 
program,  no  kinds  of  standards,  or  no  kinds  of  supervision.  Even 
though  the  accountability  within  the  traditional  educational 
system  leaves  a  great  deal  to  be  desired,  there  are  certain  parts  in 
that  system  that  work,  and  others  do  not. 

However,  the  very  fact  that  I  have  said  that  we  would  want  an 
independent  evaluator  for  these  programs  is  I  think  a  much  more 
stringent  approach  than,  for  example,  the  public  school  system 
would  have  to  meet  under  the  Administration  s  bill. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  You  refer  to  an  independent  evaluator  to  be 
named,  as  I  understand,  by  the  Department  of  Education-  What 
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department  of  education  are  you  referring  to  that  must  name  the 
independent  evaluator? 

Ms.  Chisholm.  I  am  talking  about  the  Department  of  Education 
that  is  about  to  be  formed. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  Within  the  Office  of  Education? 

Ms.  Chisholm.  No,  the  Department  of  Education  that  is  about  to 
be  formed. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  At  the  national  level? 

Ms.  Chisholm.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  That  is  shockingly  different  itself.  Can  you  see  the 
local  education  system  submitting  to  an  independent  evaluator  to 
evaluate  their  programs  as  you  have  suggested  that  these  programs 
be  evaluated.  There  again,  it  seems  to  me,  you  are  applying  an 
even  greater  standard  to  the  schools  that  you  are  suggesting,  which 
I  would  agree  with,  but  why  shouldn't  we  bring  up  those  with 
which  they  are  being  compared. 

Why  shouldn*t  we  insist  on  this  in  the  schools  to  which  we  are 
proposing  to  be  giving  this  money? 

Ms.  Chisholm.  Mr.  Hawkins,  I  came  forth  with  this  bill,  and  put 
this  bill  together  after  thinking  about  this  problem  for  more  than  5 
years.  I  brought  it  out  for  suggestions,  discussion,  deletions,  be- 
cause I  knew  that  it  might  be  shocking  to  a  lot  of  people.  To  my 
knowledge,  this  would  be  the  first  time  that  we  are  moving  in  the 
direction  of  trying  to  look  at  the  educational  system  complete  in  a 
completely  different  vein  in  terms  of  what  has  happened  over  the 
years. 

I  recognize  that  there  are  many  things  in  the  bill  that  would 
have  to  be  discussed  furthei,  but  I  wanted  to  bring  it  forth  for 
discussion.  I  wanted  people  to  get  an  idea  in  terms  of  the  sense  of 
where  I  was  going,  and  what  I  was  thinking,  and  more  than  any- 
thing else,  being  cognizant  of  negativism  and  the  hostility  that  is 
going  to  be  engendered  by  a  certain  group  of  people  in  this  country 
the  moment  they  learn  about  this  bill. 

I  want  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  I  am  not  coming  forth  with 
any  piece  of  legislation  that  is  going  to  demand  a  lack  of  excel- 
lence, or  a  lack  of  better  standards,  because  I  know  exactly  what 
some  of  the  arguments  are  going  to  be. 

Mr.  Hawkins.  I  am  not  criticizing  your  bill.  I  am  simply  suggest- 
ing that  your  bill,  I  think,  is  touching  on  the  heart  of  the  problem, 
and  insisting  on  standards  that  we  don't  ordinarily  insist  on.  I 
commend  you  for  it.  Just  to  allay  any  fears  that  I  am  in  any  way 
critical,  I  would  simply  say  that  if  you  ask  me,  I  will  even  be 
willing  to  cosponsor  your  proposal.  All  you  have  to  do  is  whistle. 
[Laughter.] 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Buchanan? 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  just  one  ques- 
tion for  our  colleague. 
Why  don*t  you  run  for  President  again? 

Ms.  Chisholm.  If  Mr,  Buchanan  would  support  me,  and  be  my 
campaign  manager,  I  will  give  it  serious  consideration.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Buchanan.  If  you  will  consider  running,  I  will  give  that 
serious  consideration. 

I  must  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  when  the  gentlelady  left  this 
committee,  I  felt  particularly  bereft  because  I  had  relied  upon  her 
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good  judgment  and  upon  her  leadership  during  my  time  on  this 
committee.  It  has  been  a  real  delight  to  see  her  continuing  to 
contribute  to  the  work  of  this  committee. 

I,  like  the  gentleman  from  California,  need  to  take  a  hard  look  at 
the  specifics  of  your  proposal.  As  I  am  sure  you  know,  the  members 
of  this  committee  will  do  that.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  once  again 
coming  through  with  some  very  provocative  words,  and  with  an- 
other initiative  that  certainly  merits  our  strong  consideration. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Kildee. 

Mr.  Kildee.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  chat  with  Ms. 
Chisholm  on  the  floor. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Petri,  any  questions? 

Mr.  Petri.  No,  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Erdahl,  do  you  have  any  questions? 

Mr.  Erdahl.  Not  at  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  want  to  thank  Ms.  Chisholm  for  giving  this  testimony  in  her 
usual  eloquent  and  forceful  way.  Certainly,  as  we  have  heard  from 
many  witnesses  in  this  series  of  hearings,  there  is  no  question  that 
we  have  a  problem.  Perhaps  you  have  come  up  with  the  best  way 
to  deal  with  it. 

Thank  you  for  your  testimony. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Miller,  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Miller.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  don't  want  to  pose  any  questions,  because  we  have  to  get  on 
with  our  markup.  I  want  to  thank  Ms.  Chisholm  for  her  testimony. 
I  think  that  by  raising  the  issues  that  she  raises,  this  committee 
will  now  have  to  determine  whether  we  are  very  serious  about 
solving  the  communitywide  problem,  or  whether  we  are  simply 
engaged  in  election  year  appearances. 

I  would  hope  that  we  would  take  her  proposal,  and  give  it  very, 
very  careful  scrutiny  as  a  part  of  the  solution  to  this  devastating 
problem.  It  certainly  merits  all  of  our  consideration  as  we  head 
down  this  road. 

Thank  you. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ms.  Chisholm.  We 
appreciate  your  coming.  You  ran  true  to  form.  You  always  make  a 
good  witness. 

The  subcommittee  is  adjourned,  and  the  hearings  are  closed. 
[Whereupon,  at  11:05  a.m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned,  to  recon- 
vene at  the  call  of  the  Chair.] 
[Information  submitted  for  the  record  follows:] 
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KATIOXAL  COLLABORATIOIV  FOR  YOUTH 

An  afflnliy  group  of  ih«  Nailonal  AsMmbly  of  Nttlenal  VeluntarY  Health  and  Social  Watfara  Organliailona.  Inc. 

1 725  K  Street.  N  W..  Suite  408 
Washington.  D.C.  20006 
March  14.  1980  (202)6590516/7 


The  Honorable  William  Good  ling 
Subcommittee  on  Elementary,  Secondary 

and  Vocational  Education 
Mouse  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
Room  B346  C  Rayburn  House  Office  Building 
Washington,  DC  20515 

Dear  Congressnum  Good  ling: 

The  National  Collaboration  for  Youth  is  indeed  pleased  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  respond  to  your  request  for  further  elaboration  on  a 
recommendation  presented  in  our  testimony  before  a  hearing  of  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Elementary,  Secondary  and  Vocational  Education 
on  March  6,  1980. 

In  thnt  testimony,  the  Collaboration  recommended  that  a  portion  of  the 
funds  to  be  allocated  to  local  education  agencies  under  new  youth  employ- 
ment legislation  be  set  aside  for  the  purchase  of  non-school-based 
supportive  services.    The  purpose  of  the  set-aside  would  be  to  assure  that 
young  people  receive  the  supportive  services  they  need  which  cannot  be 
provided  by  the  schools  or  which  can  be  provided  more  effectively  by 
sources  outside  the  education  system.    Specifically,  the  Collaboration 
recommends  that  22  percent  of  \i\e  basic  grants  to  local  education  agencies 
aimed  at  meeting  basic  and  employment  needs  of  secondary  school  youth  be 
earmarked  for  services  and  assistance  to  be  provided  by  community-based 
youth-serving  organizations. 

If  employment  and  training  programs  are  to  have  a  lasting  impact  and  if 
they  are  to  ensure  the  development  of  long-term  employabil ity  skills  for 
youth,  it  is  essential  that  these  programs  provide  a  broad  range  of 
supportive  services  to  supplement  and  compliment  specific  skill  training 
programs.    As  the  Collaboration  stated  in  our  testimony  before  the  Sub- 
committee, too  narrow  a  focus  on  basic  skills,  training  and  placer  nt  will 
lead  only  to  short-term  success  and  may  cause  failure  in  the  long  run.  A 
full  range  of  services  must  be  readily  available  to  youth  in  need,  and  the 
best  way  to  guarantee  their  availability  is  through  a  set-aside  of  fumfs 
as  recommended  by  the  National  Collaboration  for  Youth. 

We  believe  that  there  is  direct  legislative  precedent  as  well  as  positive 
program  experience  to  justify  such  a  set-aside  of  funds.     In  the  area  of 
juvenile  justice,  the  experience  of  our  local  program  operators  is  that 
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the  30  percent  set-as*de  of  funds  for  services  and  programs  to  be  pro- 
vided by  "private  non-profit  a.oncies,  organizations,  or  institutions 
who  have  had  experience  in  dealing  with  youth"  has  indeed  made  a 
difference  in  the  quality  and  effectiveness  of  prevention  and  treatment 
programs  under  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of 
1974,  as  amended  in  1977,   (P.L.  93-415.  Title  II,  Part  B    Subpart  II, 
Section  224). 

In  response  to  your  request,  the  Collaboration  would  like  to  recommend 
that  the  proposed  "Youth  Act  of  1980"  (H.R.  6711)  be  amended  to  include 
the  following  provisions: 

*  That  local  education  agencies  receiving  grants  under  Title  II, 
Part  A,  "Programs  Operated  by  Local  Educational  Agencies, 
Basic  Grants,"  be  required  to  set  aside  22  percent  of  their 
grants  for  the  purchase  of  n     -school-based  supportive  services 
for  youth. 

*  That  these  s  "vices  shall  be  provided  by  private,  nonprofit 
cnmmunity-babcd  youth-serving  organizations  which  have  demon- 
siratcd  thoir  effectiveness  in  providing  a  broad  range  of 
supportive  services  to  youth. 

*  That  services  t    /outh  shall  be  highly  individualized,  shall 
be  responsive  to  the  specific  needs  of  youth,  and  shall  focus 
on  the  development  of    'ills  which  will  lead  to  long-term 
cnployability. 

*  That  these  services  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  the 
following : 

--  career  exploration  and  exposure  to  the  world  of  work; 

--  the  development  of  work  maturity,  punctuality,  dependability, 
and  the  ability  to  follow  instructions; 

--  assistance  in  developing  job  search  skills,  such  as  inter- 
viewing, resume  writing,  and  completing  application  forms; 

—  personal  counseling  and  problem  solving; 

--  individual  tutoring  in  basic  education  skills  such  as  reading, 
writing  and  computation; 

--  assistance  in  obtaining  needed  medical  srrviccs  and  in  main- 
taining proper  health  care; 
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child  care  available  as  a  service  for  teenage  parents  in 
emplo/raent  programs. 


The  member  organizations  of  the  National  Collaboration  for  Youth 
urge  the  committee  to  give  careful  consideration  to  these  recommendations 
and  we  further  urge  that  the  concept  of  a  set-aside  for  non- school -based 
supportive  services  be  included  in  new  youth  employment  legislation. 
Members  of  the  Collaboration  would  be  pleased  to  discuss  these  recommen- 
dations with  you  or  other  members  of  the  committee.    The  Collaboration 
appreciates  this  opportunity  to  present  our  views  on  the  formulation  of 
legislation  that  will  be  critical  to  the  well-being  of  our  nation's 
youth. 

Sincerely,  « 


Waiter  Smart 
Chairman 

cc : vTKe  Honorable  Carl  Perkins,  Chairman 
Subcommittee  on  Elementary, .Secondary 
and  Vocational  Education 

Mr.  Chris  Mould,  Chairman 
Washington  Support  Group 
National  Collaboration  for  Youth 


Mr.  Richard  DiEugenio 


HEARINGS  ON  THE  PRESIDENT'S  YOUTH 
EDUCATION  AND  EMPLOYMENT  INITIATIVE 


THURSDAY,  MARCH  13,  1980 

House  of  Representatives, 
Subcommittee  on  Elementary,  Secondary, 

AND  Vocational  Education, 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 

Washington,  Z).C 
The  subcommittee  met  at  9:05  a.m.,  pursuant  to  recess,  in  room 
2175,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins,  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  presiding. 
Members  present:  Representatives  Perkins  and  Miller. 
Staff  present:  John  F.  Jennings,  counsel;  Nancy  Kober,  staff 
assistant;  and  William  C.  Clohan,  education  counsel. 
Chadrman  Perkins.  The  subcommittee  will  be  in  order. 
AH  right,  Mr.  Rogers,  go  ahead  and  identify  yourself  for  the 
record.  We  are  delighted  to  welcome  you  here  this  morning. 

STATEMENT  OF  HARGUS  ROGERS.  CAREER  EDUCATION  COOR- 
DINATOR, KENTUCKY  VALLEY  EDUCATIONAL  COOPERATIVE, 
HAZARD,  KY. 

Mr.  Rogers.  My  name  is  Hargus  Rogers.  I  am  a  career  education 
coordinator  for  the  Kentucky  Valley  Educational  Cooperative  in 
Hazard,  Ky. 

On  behalf  of  our  director,  Mr.  Elwood  Cornett,  and  the  people  in 
our  region,  I  would  like  to  express  my  gratitude  for  being  granted 
permission  to  give  testimony  to  this  distinguished  committee.  I  am 
particularly  honored  in  that  our  own  Congressman,  the  Honorable 
Carl  D.  Perkins,  is  chairman  of  this  committee. 

The  Kentucky  Valley  Educational  Cooperative  is  a  consortium 
comprised  of  eight  counties  and  three  independent  school  systems. 
The  county  systems  include:  Breathitt,  Knott,  Lee,  Leslie,  Letcher, 
Owsley,  Perry,  and  Wolfe.  The  three  independent  systems  are: 
Hazard,  Jenkins,  and  Jackson. 

The  Kentucky  Valley  Educational  Cooperative,  located  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  Kentucky,  being  situated  at  the  foothills  of 
the  Appalachian  Mountains,  is  predominantly  rural  and  mountain- 
ous. 

In  a  time  when  the  public  is  demanding  a  return  to  basics,  and  a 
greater  proficiency  of  skills  necessary  for  their  children  to  compete 
in  our  working  world,  educators  are  striving  for  methods  and  tech- 
niques conducive  to  these  wants  and  needs. 

There  is  a  desperate  need  for  a  program  that  will  bring  about  a 
deeper  meaning  and  purpose  in  education,  both  for  those  who  teach 
and  for  those  who  learn.  There  is  a  cry  from  all  segments  of  society 
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for  a  program  that  will  be  inducive  of  all  students — the  disadvan- 
taged, the  handicapped,  the  gifted,  the  college  bound,  and  the 
vocational. 

Today's  schools  are  obligated  and  must  ascertain  the  students 
who  graduate  are  equipped  with  the  basic  skills — reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic.  Just  as  importantly,  students  must  be  competent  in 
those  employability  skills  that  employers  are  demanding. 

Young  people  today,  more  than  ever  before,  must  exhibit  a  posi- 
tive attitude,  a  willingness  to  cooperate  with  others,  and  a  sense  of 
responsibility.  Each  of  these  items  is  easy  for  me  to  list  on  paper, 
but  in  reality  how  can  they  be  attained  without  diluting  what  some 
educators  call  the  academics. 

We,  in  the  Kentucky  Valley  Educational  Cooperative  area, 
strongly  feel  that  a  comprehensive  career  education  program  fully 
implemented  at  the  kindergarten  through  12th  grade  will  satisfy 
these  needs. 

First,  the  highest  form  of  human  happiness  is  a  feeling  of  self- 
worth,  with  work  being  an  essential  ingredient  to  this  feeling,  and 
that  success  in  working  life  requires  not  only  the  skills  of  a  job,  but 
also  the  attitudes,  the  values,  and  the  general  abilities  needed  to 
work  productively. 

Secondly,  not  all  persons  are  able  to  develop  and  maintain  this 
necessary  inner  assurance  of  self-worth  that  Dr.  Norman  Vincent 
Peale  so  successfully  expounds.  Thirdly,  most  students  will  pursue 
only  the  learning  in  which  they  can  see  a  direct  or  indirect  rela- 
tionship to  their  own  deeply  held  values  and  objectives.  Such  a 
problem  is  not  only  self-evidence  in  the  hills  of  Appalachia  where 
generations  of  welfare  recipients  exist,  but  also  in  inner  cities 
where  the  unemployment  rate  is  soaring. 

Finally,  if  teachers  and  students  are  to  find  satisfaction  and 
worth  in  their  relationships,  techniques  must  be  utilized  to  moti- 
vate students  to  learn  these  basic  and  employability  skills.  In  the 
Kentucky  Valley  Educational  Cooperative  area,  career  education 
has  become  a  vital  part  of  the  teaching/learning  process,  not  only 
to  motivate,  but  enhance  the  basics  and  employability  skills.  By 
infusing  career  education  concepts  into  the  academic  classroom, 
the  needs  of  the  students  for  basic  and  employability  skills  will  be 
met. 

The  Kentucky  Valley  Educational  Cooperative  Career  Education 
staff  conducted  a  study  during  1978-79  to  provide  a  reliable  corre- 
lation of  how  the  basics  are  strengthened  by  implementing  career 
education  units,  career  education  concepts  and/or  skills  into  the 
existing  curriculum. 

The  population  consisted  of  students  within  the  Kentucky  Valley 
Educational  Cooperative  area.  The  sample  groups  included  intact 
classes  at  the  3d,  5th,  and  10th  grade  levels.  The  California  Com- 
prehensive Tests  of  Basic  Skills  was  the  instrument  used  to  collect 
data. 

Some  of  the  guidelines  included  in  this  study  were: 
First,  the  experimental  group  consisted  of  three  3d  grade  classes 
from  three  different  school  systems;  three  5th  grade  classes  from 
three  different  school  systems;  and  four  10th  grade  high  school 
teachers  from  two  different  systems. 
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Second,  teachers  who  participated  taught  one  career  education 
unit  per  semester  emphasizing  the  teaching  of  the  basics  by  infus- 
ing career  education  concepts. 

Third,  each  participating  teacher  could  use  at  least  seven  of  the 
following  career  education  principles  or  employability  skills  in  the 
teaching  of  the  unit: 

Emphasize  how  the  subject  matter  is  used  by  persons  on  the  job; 

Reward  students  for  what  they  have  accomplished  rather  than 
pointing  out  what  they  still  need  to  accomplish; 

Bring  variety  to  the  classroom  by  looking  beyond  the  classroom 
walls  for  resources; 

Consciously  and  conscientiously  provide  rewards  to  students  who 
exhibit  and  practice  such  basic  good  work  habits  as:  (a)  Coming  to 
work,  or  school,  on  time;  (6)  completing  assignments  that  are 
begun;  and  (c)  cooperating  with  one's  fellow  students. 

[Editor's  note. — The  items  in  the  written  statement  which  were 
omitted  in  oral  testimony  follow:] 

Practice  learning  by  doing; 

Practice  decisionmaking  skills  with  the  class; 

Attempt  to  reduce  sex  and  race  bias  in  career  thinking; 

Help  students  develop  a  sense  of  constructive  work  values,  such 
as,  why  should  everyone  work?  Or,  how  does  one  cope  with  drudg- 
ery or  demeaning  tasks  such  as  cleaning  up  the  rest  room; 

Help  students  broaden  their  horizons  in  terms  of  career  choices; 

Help  provide  information  for  the  job  requirements  for  a  large 
number  of  careers; 

Help  students  to  critically  evaluate  our  free  enterprise  system; 
and 

Consciously  and  overtly  hold  high  expectations  for  the  class. 

Mr.  Rogers.  For  a  more  detailed  clarification  of  this  study,  the 
"Analysis  of  Achievement  Measures,"  done  by  Dr.  Clayton  Omvig 
of  the  Univereity  of  Kentucky  is  listed  below. 

Presented  in  this  section  are  the  results  obtained  through  the 
analysis  of  academic  achievement  data.  The  basics  achievement 
data  were  collected  from  participating  groups  of  3d,  5th,  and  10th 
grade  students.  The  teachers  of  the  career  education  group  of  stu- 
dents participated  in  the  back  to  the  basics  program,  utilizing 
career  education  as  the  medium.  The  noncareer  education  group, 
the  control  group,  was  selected  from  a  similar  school  setting  which 
did  not  participate  in  the  career  education  and  back  to  the  basics 
project. 

For  all  three  grades,  the  groups  were  selected  so  as  to  minimize 
initial  group  differences  which  could  accompany  the  group  sam- 
pling procedure  involving  intact  classes.  Analysis  of  previous  year 
test  results  revealed  that  the  two  groups  were  essentially  the  same 
prior  to  treatment. 

Three  summary  scores  from  the  California  Comprehensive  Tests 
of  Basic  Skills  (CTBS)  were  utilized  to  test  the  null  hypothesis  of  no 
ditl'erence  between  the  two  groups  relative  to  post-test  achievement 
data.  The  three  summary  scores  were: 

First,  the  reading  total  score  derived  from  subtests  for  vocabu- 
lary and  comprehension; 

Second,  the  language  total  score  derived  from  subtests  for  me- 
chanics and  spelling;  and 
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Third,  the  arithmetic  total  score  derived  from  subtests  for  com- 
putation, concepts,  and  application. 

CTBS  scores  were  reported  as  grade  equivalent  scores.  Means 
were  generated  for  all  students,  career  education  and  noncareer 
education,  and  for  males  and  females. 

The  analysis  of  variance  technique  was  utilized  to  test  the  hy- 
pothesis concerning  the  effect  of  the  career  education  program  on 
the  measures  of  student  achievement. 

A  two  by  two  sex  by  group  analysis  of  variance  was  selected  so 
that  results  could  be  analyzed  regarding  sex  differences,  group 
differences,  and  any  interaction  between  sex  and  group.  The  0.05 
level  of  significance  was  established  prior  to  data  treatment. 

The  test  for  interaction  between  sex  and  group  was  nonsignifi- 
cant, indicating  that  the  group  achievement  data  were  independent 
from  sex.  In  other  words,  the  experience  did  not  affect  boys  any 
differently  than  it  did  girls.  Since  interaction  was  not  present  for 
any  of  the  measures,  the  main  effect  variables  group  and  sex  could 
be  analyzed  separately.  Summaries  of  this  analysis  appear  in  tables 
1  through  3. 

Presented  in  table  1  are  the  results  obtained  from  analysis  of  the 
third  grade  achievement  data.  No  significant  sex  differences  were 
identified.  Boys  and  girls  achieved  at  similar  levels.  However,  two 
significant  group  differences  were  found.  The  career  education 
group  of  students  scored  significantly  higher  than  the  noncareer 
education  group  on  both  the  reading  and  the  language  sections  of 
the  CTBS.  Significant  differences  were  not  present  for  the  arithme- 
tic section,  however;  the  career  education  group  achieved  a  some- 
what higher  grade  equivalent  score. 

[Table  1  follows:] 

TABLE  I.-ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  FOR  CTBS  SCORES  OF  THIRD  GRADE  STUDENTS 

iBy  sex  ind  Dy  sjTOiip] 

Vii'tiibie  Mjle'i  ft'm.itf",  ,  Noncirpt'f 

t  X  F  V.ilue  f  H  )(  (  V.iluf  P 


3  58 

3  80 

081 

0  3/ 

3  9/ 

317 

'001 

Language 

3  58 

1  75 

019 

401 

3  25 

8  55 

'01 

Mathematics 

'55 

64 

0  43 

381 

3  42 

3  11 

08 

P  05 


Mr.  Rogers.  Relative  to  taole  2,  the  analysis  shows  that  two 
significant  group  differences  were  observed,  both  in  favor  of  tl f 
career  education  group  of  students.  Differences  were  present  fr- 
the  reading  measure  and  for  arithmetic.  One  difference  wa:  als^ 
observed  with  girls  scoring  significantly  higher  than  boys  on  inj 
language  section  of  the  CTBS, 

[Table  2  follows:] 
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TABLE  2.-ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  FOR  CTBS  SCORES  OF  FIRH  GRADE  STUDENTS 

I  By  sen  arxJ  by  group  | 


Sei  Group 
Variable  Mates  females  Career  Noncareef 

X         X        f  Value        P  X  X        f  Value  P 

Reading   5  02      5,50        1.17      0  28      6.22      4.29       20  55  «0.01 

Language   4.96     6  08        3  96      «.05      5.82      5,47        3.21  '009 

Mathematics   5.34     5.79        1  30      .26      5.98      5  15        5  27  «02 

'P  Ob 

Mr.  Rogers.  The  final  analysis  concerned  tenth  grade  achieve- 
ment data.  These  findings  are  presented  in  Table  3.  One  significant 
group  difference  and  one  sex  difference.  The  group  difference  again 
favored  the  career  education  students,  with  this  group  scoring  sig- 
nificantly higher  on  the  language  section  of  the  CTBS.  The  sex 
difference  was  for  the  CTBS  arithmetic  measure.  Tenth  grade  boys 
scored  significantly  higher  than  the  girls  on  the  math  section  of 
the  test. 

[Table  3  follows:] 

TABLE  3.-ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE  FOR  CTBS  SCORES  OF  TENTH  GRADE  STUDENTS 

|By  sex  and  bi  group] 

Sex  Group 
variable  Male:.  females  Career  Noricareer 

X         X        FValue        P  X  X        f  Value  P 

Reading   9  74      9  28        1.45      Q  23      9  85      9,17        2.56  0.11 

Language   9  48      9  77  19       .66     1007      8  78        9.88  «.01 

Mathematics   9  79      8  58        7  35      '01      9  56      8.80        1  53  .22 

'  P  Ob 

Mr.  Rogers.  Overall,  the  analysis  revealed  results  favorable  to 
the  career  education  group  of  students.  This  group  of  students 
consistently  scored  higher  than  did  the  non-career  education  group. 
Previous  research  conducted  on  the  effects  of  the  KVEC  career 
education  project  also  produced  results  which  supported  the  posi- 
tive effect  which  the  program  has  had  on  basic  academic  achieve- 
ment. However,  those  results  were  not  as  pronounced  as  those 
obtained  for  the  present  analysis  in  which  five  of  nine  comparisons 
were  significantly  higher  for  the  career  education  groups.  This 
greater  difference  might  be  explained  due  to  th^*  extensive  1  to  1 
involvement  of  these  students'  teachers  and  the  KVEC  career  edu- 
cation project  staff. 

There  are  those  who  contend  that  career  education  is  'Tun  and 
games,"  that  it  weakens  the  teaching  of  the  basics.  Just  as  stoutly, 
career  education  advocates  maintain  that  career  education  helps 
s  dents  learn  abstruse  concepts  by  relating  these  concepts  to  con- 
cicce  applications,  which  motivates  students  by  showing  relation- 
ships between  the  academic  world  and  the  world  of  work,  that  it  in 
general  strengthens  basic  skill  development. 
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It  is  my  opinion  that  the  above  data  is  sufficient  support  that  a 
comprehensive  career  education  program  will  do  nothing  but  im- 
prove the  basic  and  employability  skills  for  today's  youth. 

Thank  you. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Rogers,  for  a  very  good 
statement.  It  has  been  very  carefully  prepared  and  it  is  V'?ry  con- 
cise. More  than  anything  else,  we  appreciate  your  coming  up  here 
and  giving  your  testimony. 

You  have  certainly  presented  us  with  some  very  persuasive  data 
on  the  effectiveness  of  career  education.  I  would  like  to  know  if  you 
could  tell  us  how  career  education  might  fit  into  the  President's 
youth  unemployment  efforts. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  those  employability  skills  of  human 
relations,  the  students  being  punctual,  having  positive  attitudes 
toward  work,  all  these  concepts  should  be  taught  in  schools,  kinder- 
garten through  12th  grade. 

Not  undermining  any  other  programs  whatsoever,  but  there 
should  be  a  total,  composite  instructional  strategy  by  teachers  and 
educators.  That  is,  by  motivating  those  students,  by  using  these 
concepts,  we  can  cause  students  to  see  the  need  to  learn. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Now  what  about  the  disadvantaged  youth 
that  perhaps  would  stay  in  school — this  is  somewhat  a  leading 
question — if  they  had  a  job  on  the  side  a  certain  number  of  hours  a 
week?  How  would  you  relate  your  programs  to  this  type  of  student? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Sir,  I  would  relate  this  directly  to  what  I  am  trying 
to  say.  I  think  that  this  would  be  a  big  incentive.  It  would  show 
these  students  not  only  the  theoretical  aspects  that  I  have  men- 
tioned of  the  employability  skills,  but  it  would  actually  give  them 
hands  on  experience  which  they  so  desperately  need.  I  think  it 
would  be  the  incentive  that  the  underprivileged  children,  especially 
in  my  area,  would  need. 

Chairman  Perkins.  From  your  experience  as  an  educator  and 
supervisor  of  career  education,  do  you  feel  that  this  youth  employ- 
ment initiative  program  will  lead  our  needy  youngsters  in  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  to  do  useful  work,  and  perhaps  take 
some  useful  training  in  secondary  schools? 

Would  it  be  useful  in  keeping  those  youngsters  in  school?  Fur- 
thermore, do  you  agree  that  we  should  do  something  for  the  out-of- 
school  youth  in  the  way  of  employment? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir,  I  most  certainly  do.  From  my  experience,  I 
have  seen  that  by  involving  those  underprivileged  students  in  some 
type  of  work  related  experience,  it  causes  them  to  remain  in  school. 
Those  outside  of  school,  it  gives  them  greater  pride  in  themselves 
and  in  their  community,  but  it  keeps  off  the  streets  and  doing 
things  that  society  needs  from  our  young  people  who  are  out  of 
school. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Let's  take  some  dropouts  that  are  disadvan- 
taged, do  you  see  where  we  may  encourage  that  type  of  a  youngster 
to  get  back  into  the  school  if  he  had  employment? 

Mr.  Ro(;ers.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  once  his  self-concept  is  built  up 
firmly,  that  or  any  type  of  employment,  and  then  he  sees  the  need 
for  greater  career  awareness,  and  then  it  is  likely  that  he  would 
pursue  or  attempt  to  g£^t  back  into  school  and  obtain  the  skills  that 
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he  might  need  for  a  promotion,  or  greater  pay,  or  those  types  of 
things. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Miller,  do  you  want  to  ask  any  ques- 
tions? 

Mr.  Miller.  No  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Let  me  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Rogers, 
for  your  appearance  here  today.  You  have  been  very  helpful  to  us. 
Mr.  Rogers.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  Perkins.  We  have  another  hearing  here  this  morning 
at  9:30. 

[Whereupon,  at  9:20  a.m.,  the  subcommittee  recessed,  to  recon- 
vene at  9:30  a.m.,  the  same  day.] 
[Material  submitted  for  the  record  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  Submitted  by  Kaiser  Aluminum  &  Chemical  Corp,  in  Con- 
junction With  the  University  of  Cauforkia  at  Berkeley— School  of 
Education  and  the  Oakland  Unified  School  District 

Kaiser  Aluminum  i;  Chemical  Corporation  believes  that  youth 
unemployment  is  one  of  America's  most  severe  problems.  There 
is  an  entire  generation  of  young  people  who  cannot  make  the  transi- 
tion from  school  to  work  because  of  a  lack  of  work  experience 
and  inadequate  basic  skills.     You  already  know  the  dimension  of 
the  problem: 

—  a  40%  unemployment  rate  among  minority  youth  -  as  high  as 
75%  in  some  communities  of  East  Ocikland,  California. 

—  an  unemployment  rate  two  to  three  tiroes  greater  for  high 
school  dropouts. 

-r  a  track  record  of  poor  youth  who  enter  the  labor  market 
with  lower  wages  who  never  catch  up. 

—  high  school  dropouts  whose  unemployment  record  is  3  times 
that  of  graduates. 

—  40%  of  hispanics  who  are  failing  to  complete  high  school. 
— •  an  unemployment  picture  that  shows  the  unemployment 

is  highly  concentrated  —  that  is,  3/4  of  the  total 
unemployn«nt  among  young  people  is  accounted  for  by  less 
than  10%  of  the  population  that  suffers  through  long 
periods  of  joblessness. 
Match  these  problems  with  the  changing  economic  future:  a 

service-oriented,  white  collar  and  technical  economy.    Over  the 

past  thirty  years,  the  number  of  service  jobs  has  increased  120% 

as  compared  to  30%  for  manufacturing. 

In  this  kind  of  &n  ever  changing  job  market,  it  is  essential 

that  our  young  people  are  self-reliant  problem-solvers.     We  cannot 
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afford  the  luxury  of  only  knowing  one  thing. 

No  one  can  honestly  tell  anyone  what  they  will  face  in 
employment  except  that  it  will  probjibly  be  unexpected.     How  do  you 
prepare  for  the  unexpected?    We  must  teach  self-reliance;  problem* 
solving,  critical  and  creative  thinking        the  How  to  think,  not 
the  What  to  think.     We  must  instill  in  youth  the  courage  to 
face  the  unknovm. 

There  is  no  better  way  to  teach  self-reliance  and  adaptiibili- 
ty  than  to  give  our  young  people  a  variety  of  real  life/work 
experiences  and  provide  them  the  opportunity  to  think  and  solve 
problems.     During  the  1980* s,  the  private  sector  must  re-'enter 
the  education,  job  and  career  development  areas  in  partnership 
with  the  public  sector. 

We  would  like  to  make  several  recommendations  regarding  the 
youth  unemployment  problem. 

First,  public/private  partnerships  should  be  developed  and 
sustained  where  possible  in  this  area  of  education/employment. 
The  private  sector  often  cannot,  alone,  afford  to  mount  and 
carry  out  these  types  of  programs.    The  government,  however, 
does  not  have  access  to  those  real  life  jobs,  in  real  life 
situations  that  can  provide  that  self-reliance,  skill  developing 
experience  and  education. 

Second,  we  recommend  a  program  that  combines  a  problem 
solving  curriculum  with  work  experience.    Resources  should  be 
provided  to  secondary  education  to  sponsor  such  a  program  via 
a  public/private  partnership.     One  example  is  a  very  successful 
work/study  program  called  Summer  on  the  Move.     This  was  a 
collaborative  effort  of  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley, 
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Oakland  Public  Schools  ixnd  Kaiser  Aluminum.     The  basic  model 
was  a  six-week  education/employment  program  for  120  Oakland 
High  School  students.     The  program  had  several  key  elements: 

1.  An  emphasis  on  students  taking  responsibility 
for  their  own  actions. 

2.  The  problem-solving  method  which  connected  both 
school  euid  work. 

3.  Writing/  reading,  listening,  and  speaking  across 
an  interdisciplinary  curriculum. 

4.  The  pairing  of  U.C.  Berkeley  professors  and 
graduate  students  with  Oakland  High  school  teachers* 

5.  Xavolvement  of  the  parent,  employer  in  the  school 
sotting. 

6.  A  heterogenous  grouping  of  students,  economically, 
ethnically,  emd  academically  (low  achievers  to  high 
achievers ,  low  income  to  middle-income ,  Black , 
Asian,  Hispanic  and  Caucasian). 

Kaiser  Aluminum  paid  for  the  entire  program,  placing  students 
with  the  company,  but  also  with  54  small  business  employers  in 
the  retail,  trade,  manufacturing,  service  and  recreational  areas. 

Students  attended  classes  in  the  morrang  four  days  per 
week  at  a  junior  college  site  and  worked  in  a  variety  of  jobs 
in  the  afternoons  five  days  per  week.     An  employment  consulteuit 
was  hired  by  Kaiser  Aluminum  to  develop  these  jobs. 

During  the  spring  semester  (February  4  -  June  13,  1980) , 
we  are  working  with  other  members  of  the  collaboration  to  incorpo 
ate  the  summer  model  into  the  regular  school  year  at  Oakland  High 
School.     Success  on  the  Move,  the  spring  semester  version  of  the 
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suitUTier  model,  has  enrolled  130  students.     Applicants  were 
interviewed  by  a  team  of  staff  members  from  Kaiser  Aluminum, 
U.C.  Berkeley,  and  Oakland  iiigh  School.     Two  teams  of  four 
teachers  each,  plus  part-time  instructors  from  Oakland  High, 
assisted  by  graduate  students  and  professors  from  the  University 
are  team  teaching,  utilizing  interdisciplinary  and  problem-solving 
approaches  with  an  emphasis  on  language  across  the  curriculum. 
Students  attend  the  Success  classes  one  period  per  day  and 
work  in  the  afternoons  two  hours  per  day,  not  more  than  ten 
hours  per  week.     Continuing  in  this  spring  program  have  been 
small,  medium  and  large  businesses  —  some  from  the  summer 
model.     Our  efforts  with  the  employers  in  both  summer  and 
spring  sessions  have  supported  some  theories: 

1.  A  private-sector  employer  will  respond  more  to 
another  member  of  the  private  sector. 

2.  Employers  are  not  as  concerned  about  a  youth's 
skills  as  about  his  willingness  to  work. 

3.  Jobs  turn  students  on  to  learning. 

4.  Many  more  small  businesses  could  participate  if 
they  had  some  financial  assistance. 

Based  upon  our  experience  with  this  program,  we  would 
recommend  that  any  work/study  program  have  the  following  elements: 
In  education: 

1.  An  emphasis  on  language  arts  in  all  subjects. 

2.  An  emphasis  on  the  problem-solving  technique. 

3.  Heterogeneous  groupings  of  students,  academically/ 
ethnically,  and  economically. 

4.  An  interdisciplinary  curriculum. 

5.  A  career  education  component  in  every  discipline. 
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In  employinent: 

1.  An  emphasis  on  work  attitudes  within  the  school 
curriculum. 

2.  An  involveinent  of  the  employer/parents  in  the 
school  in  meaningful  ways  —  curriculum  develi^p- 
ment,  observers,  tutors,  for  career  information  — 
so  that  educators  can  better  prepare  students  for 
the  world  of  work. 

3.  Provide  a  pairing  of  private/public  funds  to  allow 
the  participation  of  small  businesses  and  the 
heterogeneous  groupings  of  students  (that  is,  have 
CETA  funds  pay  for  the  low  income  students  while 
private  funds  pick  up  the  cost  for  middle  income 
students,  but  allow  both  to  participate  in  the 
same  program) .     Wc  found  that  this  heterogeneity 
acted  as  a  catalyst  for  both  the  low  achiever  and 
high  achiever  in  improving  their  ability  to  learn 

Third,  and  finally,  we  would  encourage  a  better  use  of 
CETA  Title  VII  Resources  to  promote  education/work  programs 
such  as  the  one  described  above.     We  would  recommend  a  number 
of  procedures  should  be  incorporated  or  retained  in  the  CETA 
Regulations.     These  include: 

1.  Tax  incentives  for  those  employers  hiring  high 
school  youth  on  a  part-time  basis  or  during  the 
summer  —  say  for  six  weeks. 

2.  Provide  tax  incentives,  like  Jacob  Javits'  S.  2219 
which  allows  exemption  from  social  security  taxes 
for  the  first  six  months  of  work  for  both  the 
employer  and  the  youth. 
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3.  Allow  the  pairing  of  private/public  sector  funds 
for  small  businesses  who  cannot  afford  a  youth's 
employment  costs  above  the  minimum  wage  (for  ex- 
ample, social  security,  workmen's  compensation, 
etc.),  or  who  have  to  pay  union  scale  to  hire 
young  people. 

4.  Provide  technical  assistance  to  small  businesses 
to  aid  thero  in  complying  with  the  requirements  of 
the  CETA  progreun.     For  example,  filling  out  forms, 
accounting,  and  compliance  work  before  a  youth's 
arrival,  during  the  term  of  employment,  and  the 
evaluative  activities  after  they ' ve  left. 

5.  Streamline  the  paper  process. 

6.  Allow  pairing  of  private/public  funds  so  that 
heterogeneous  grouping  of  students  and  employees 
can  be  achieved.     We  must  stop  isolating  and  label- 
ing the  economically  disadvantaged  youth.     If  all 
their  training  occurs  in  groupings  with  similar 
youths,  they  will  not  understand  other  experiences, 
attitudes  or  cultures  in  which  they  are  expected 

to  compete  in  the  real  work  world.     We  must  stop 
Slotting  them  up  for  failure.     President  Carter's 
recent  youth  initiative  does  liot  provide  such  a 
pairing  of  funds. 

7.  Continue  the  22%  of  CETA  that  has  been  earmarked 
for  high  school  work/study,  incorporating  placement 
centers,  career  education,  performance,  and  work 
attitudes  as  part  of  a  student's  record. 

8.  Provide  for  a  pool  of  funds  or  matching  funds  to 
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a  group  of  small  busineoses  who  wish  to  "adopt' 
or  work  with  a  particular  high  school  for  career 
education/employroent  training  who  could  not  do 
so  without  assistance. 
9.     Utilize  part  of  your  monies  under  Title  VII,  Section 
679.6,  to  provide  a  clearinghouse  of  information 
on  training  activities/career  information  available 
in  a  youth's  particular  city/region. 

10.  Utilize  this  same  money  to  disseminate  information 
to  small  and  large  businesses  on  what  CETA  programs 
exist,  what  they  can  and  cannot  do,  and  their 
successes* 

11.  Improve  the  image  with  the  private  sector  that  a 
CETA  employee  is  ill-prepared  with  pcor  work  atti- 
tudes by  insisting  and  helping  our  clients  under- 
stand what  the  job  requirements  -=ire  and  insisting 
that  they  be  met. 

12.  Allow  the  private  sector  to  rrovride  training, 
utilizing  CETA  money. 

Kaiser  Aluminum  and  Chemical  Corporation  believes  that  we 
already  have  the  resources  to  solve  the  problem  of  youth  unemploy- 
ment.    What  we  need  are  innovative  tnd  creative  methods  of 
utilizing  these  resources.     The  Summer  on  the  Move/Success  on 
the  Move  model  is  an  ex£unple  of  one  successful  approach.  We 
believe  it  can  greatly  impact  the  unemployment  problem  while 
simultaneously  making  a  contribution  to  the  reform  of  secondary 
education  along  the  lines  suggested  by  the  recent  Carnegie 
Institute  Study. 

If  we  are  to  solve  the  youth  unemployment  problem,  then 
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the  philosophy  behind  all  its  prograjms  should  be  on  youth 
taking  responsibility  for  their  own  actions.     No  matter  how 
many  dollars  and  training  programs  we  establish,  if  we  only 
train  students  in  the  mechanics  of  one  job  field  and  not  in 
the  process  of  How  to  continue  functioning  in  an  ever-changing 
economy,  then  we  have  only  created  a  cripple  who,  with  another 
economic  downturn,  will  need  another  government-sponsored 
training  crutch.     Our  job  —  yours  and  mine  —  because  the 
problem  belongs  to  all  of  us  —  is  to  help  youth  help  then- 
selves.     Together,   in  partnership,  the  public  and  private 
sector  can  make  a  difference. 
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Prepared  Statement  of  George  Ortiz,  Chairman,  La  Cooperativa  Campi-isina  de 
California,  State  of  Caufornia  Migrant  and  Seasonal  Farmworkers  Council 

La  Cooperativa  is  a  "consortium"  of  CETA,  Title  III,  section 
303  grantees  in  the  States  of  California,  Oregon,   Iowa,  and  Nevada. 
La  Cooperativa  is  a  federation  of  community  based  organizations 
that  must  compete  annually  for  303  funds.     Proven  track  records  and 
the  "demonstrated  effectiveness"  of  our  membership  organizations 
has  keep  La  Cooperativa  in  existance  and  growing  the  last  four 
years.     The  State  of  California  funds  La  Cooperativa  and  utilizes 
our  staff's  expertise  to  appraise  them  of  the  education  anc  employ- 
ment needs  of  migrant  and  seasonal  fannworkers  in  their  development 
of  the  State's     employment  and  training  policies.     La  Cooperativa 
also  serves  3s  a  coordinative  organization  in  behalf  of  its 
membership  organizations  with  all  State  departments  constantly 
identifying  existing  resources  for  farmworkers  and  coordinating 
with  the  appropriate  State  departments  to  maximize  the  use  of 
government  funds.     Employment  and  training,  placing  people  on 
permanent  unsubsidized  jobs  after  a  skills  training  period  is 
the  major  thrust  of  La  Cooperativa ' s  membership. 

We  would  like  to  take  this  special  opportunity  to  express 
to  you,  membf-'rs  of  this  subcommittee,  the  special  needs  of 
migrant  and  seasonal   farmworker  youth,  to  relate  some  of  our 
past  and  present  experience  with  youth  employment  nnd  training 
programs,  and  express  the  scope  of  work  we  hope  Congress  will 
address  in  promulgating  any  youth  legislation. 

The  following  is  the  scope  of  education  and  employment 
dif f ic\il t ies  that  farmworker  youth  must  contend  with  when  competing 
in  the  non  farrnwork  labor  narket: 


Fa rnrwork tf r  Youth  tJducati o n  and  Hnploynon t  I s s ue^ 

1.  Farrworkcr  youth  often  experience  language  barriers, 
lack  basic  reading  skills,  and  basic  math  skills. 
These  are  necessary  enabling  skills  to  allow  the  youth 
to  even  compote  in  the  labor  mdrket.     The  State  Migrant 
Education  Department  indicates  that  80-90  percent  of  the 
migrant  youth  that  enter  the  9th  grade  do  not  complete 
the  12th  grade.     The  "high"  dropout  grades  for  migrant 
youth  are  the  7th,   8th,  9th,  and  10th.     There  is  no 
question  that  educational  achievement  and  employment 
opportunities  are  directly  related.     High  School  dropouts 
have  unemployment  rates  of  2  to  3  times  higher  than  high 
school  graduates . 

2.  Discrimination,  because  of  race,  sex,  and  age  by  Ihe 
community  and  cmpl oyors  are  factors  that  a f feet  the 
t-mployab i  1  i ty  of  minority  youth.     Farmworker  youth  are 
also  affocfod  by  these  factors.     A  Department  of  Labor, 
Office  of  rarmwui.ker  Pronrams  report  for  fiscal  year 
1976  indicates  the  cth*  icity  of  those  served.     Blurrks  and 
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Hispanics  by  far  comp  ised  the  largest  percentage. 
The  dropoui  rate  for     ^acks  from  High  School  is  25 
percent;   for  Hispanic     i*"     -  40  percent.     Although  there 
will  soon  be  a  decline  i:     he  total  number  of  young 
people  in  the  labor  force;   the  number  of  minority  youth 
will  continue  to  grow  with  t\e  Spanish  speaking  as  the 
fastest  growing  minority  in  the  80's. 

3.  A  disproportunate  share  of  the  Nation's  poverty  is 
located  in  the  ru     I  areas.     Many  a  farmworker  youth 
reside  In  rural  areas.     The  experiences  of  both  the 
farmworker  and  rural  youth  in  the  labor  market  will 

be  limited  by  economic  conditions  of  their  families 

and  the  communities  in  which  they  live.  Transportation 
networks  in  the  rural  areas  either  do  not  exist  or  are 
inadequate.     This  affects  the  youth's  ability  to  obtain 
and  keep  jobs. 

4.  Mechanization  and/or  undocurronted  workers  are  playing  an 
increasingly  larger  role  in  the  displacement  of  workers. 
Increased  economic  pressures  will  continue  to  escalate 

a  dependency  upon  mechanization  and/or  the  use  of  undocu- 
mented workers.     The  youth  of  the  farmworker  family  will 
find'  fewer  and  fewer  employment  opportunities  within  the 
agricultural  labor  market  and  will  turn  to  the  non-f armwo- k 
labor  market.     Unemployment  rates  for  youth  ages  16-21 
in  the  State  of  California  major  agricultural  employment 
counties  range  as  high  as  30  to  50  percent. 


FA Ri-n^ORKER  YOUTH   PROGRAM  RECOMMENDATIONS 


We  would  like  to  offer  the  following  recommendations  based 
upon  our  knowledge  of  the  farmworker  youth  education  and  employment 
issues,   and  our  previous  program  experiences  in  implementing  such 
pro«jrams . 

1.     Farmworker  youth  funds  have  been  inadequate  in  the  past. 
Farmworkers  have  larger  families  than  the  average  Amenco 
family  with  2.3  Children.     Congress  when  authorizing 
CETA  legislation  set  aside  a  5  percent  allocation  for 
farmworker  adult  programs.     The  "Youth  Act  of  1980" 
proteoses  to  address  the  special  needs  of  migrant  and 
seasonal  farmworker  youth  with  only  a  2  percent  allocatir. 
We  rr^commend  an  increase  to  5  percent.     This  would  be  con- 
sistent with  the  adult  programs  and  justified  because  of 
the  larger  family  si.'.e,  the  low  achievement  level  in 
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schoolof  farr-  )rker  youth  and  the  high  unemployment  rates. 
There  are  303   jrantees  who  have  eligible  youth  in  their 
service  areas  and  are  unable  to  provide  adequate  services 
because  of  insufficient  funds.     We  support  and  encourage 
the  idea  that  a  higher  percentage  of  resources  be  made 
>ivail  ible  to  farmworker  youth. 

2.  The  "Youth  A«.t  of  1980"  does  not  allow  for  the  payment  of 
allowances  to  youth  participants  under  the  age  of  18  for 
timu  in  a  cl.  ssroom,  or  institutional  training  activity. 
This  would    ose  a  hardship  to  farmworker  youth  for  whom 
this  source  of  income  often  serves  a  very  important  purpose. 
These  funds  help  the  family  survive,   thus  relieving  some 

of  the  economic  pressures  on  the  youth  while  in  the  class- 
room. 

3.  "The  Youth  Act  of  1980"  places  a  greater  responsibility  on 
the  educMLional  system.     This  is  a  system  that  has  undeniably 
failed  farmworker  youth  in  the  past.     The  education  system 
need  to  be  sensitized  to  the  special  needs  of  farmworker 
youth    uid  the  idea  of  alternative  education  programs 

needs  to  be  explored. 

4.  The  new  youth  direction  encourages  programs  for  out-of-school 
youth  to  be  developed  jointly  with  the  "local  education 
agency,"     For  future  program  purposes,  we  recommend  that 

the  definition  of  "local  education  agency"  to  be  expanded 
to  include  any  non-profit  alternative  school  and/or 
coiiuTi'inity  based  organization  who  has  "demonstrated  effect  e- 
ness"  in  serving  youth.     These  aaencies  have  a  greater 
lcvr-1  of  success  in  reaching  out-of-school  youth  than  the 
trauitional  public  school  system. 

5.  We  recommend  that  Equitable  consideration  be  given  to 
farmworker  and  rural  youth  under  the  formulas  governing 
the  flow  of  funds  to  Prime  Sponsors.     These  target  groups 
should  be  recognized  as  a  "special  needs"  population. 

6.  A  greater  emphasis  is  being  placed  on  the  involvement  of 
the  private  sector  in  CETA  programs  through  Private  Sectt' 
Initiative  Programs.     We  encourage  Congress  and  Dei>artmej" 
of  Labor  officals  to  ensure  that  the  faimworker  populatir- 
receives  equitable  consideration  in  the  appropriation  of 
those  funds. 


Summary 

While  we  applaud  the  attention  that  the  President  and  Congrc: 
.  .e  giving  to  Americans  youth  employment  nroblnm,  we  feel  that  it 
is  extremely  important  that  Congress  understand  ,ind  address  the 
unique  education  and  employment  problems  of   farmworker  youth.  We 
hope  that  this  brief  document  will  nssist  you  in  your  work  and  the 
needs  of  this  "special"  youth  population  are  not  overlooked  in  the 
passing  of  this  important  legislation. 
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LAWYERS  COMMITTEE 
FOR  CIVIL  RIGHTS  UNDER  LAW 


SUITE  530   .    nS  riFTECNTM  8THECT.  NORTHWEST    .   WASHINGTON.  D  C.  20006   .    PHONE  (202) 

CABLE  ADDRESS  LAWCIV.  WASHINGTON.  DC. 


March  4,  1980 


Honorable  Carl  D.  Perkins 
Chairman,  Education  and 

Labor  Committee 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.  C.  20515 

Dear  Chairman  Perkins: 


Thank  you  for  inviting  the  Federal  Education  Project 
to  present  testimony  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Elemen- 
tary, Secondary  and  Vocational  Education  concerning  the 
impact  of  the  administration's  recently  proposed  Youth 
Act  of  1980  legislation.     The  Project  has  a  particular 
interest  and  expertise  about  Title  II  of  that  legislation, 
which  would  support  programs  of  compensatory  education  in 
the  basic  skills  for  secondary  school  students,  because 
of  the  close  parallel  between  the  new  program  and  Title 
I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 
We  have  long  supported  increased  appropriations  for 
Title  I,  ESEA,  which  would  permit  extension  of  its  pro- 
grams to  more  secondary  schools  throughout  the  country. 
Therefore,  we  generally  welcome  the  administration's 
initiative. 


Based  upon  our  knowledge  of  the  fifteen  years  of  e- 
perience  with  programs  under  Title  I,  ESEA,  we  find  the 
following  aspects  of  the  administration's  proposal 
especially  welcome: 

—  The  provision  for  representative  school  site 
councils,  which  should  permit  members  of  those 
councils  to  be  selected  by  their  peers,  as  has 
been  the  case  under  the  Emergency  School  Aid 
Act; 

—  The  requirement  that  school  plans  be  approved 
by  the  sif  councils.     Although  some  have 
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questioned  whether  the  authority  of  local 
boards  of  education  may  not  be  eroded  by  this 
device,  we  believe  that  enthusiastic  endorse- 
ment by  a  school  council  representing  parents, 
teachers  and  members  of  the  community  is  a 
prerequisite  to  successful  implementation  of 
a  school  plan;  and  in  any  event,  subsequent 
approval  or  disapproval  by  the  local  school 
board  prior  to  funding  would  be  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  legislation; 

The  strong  poverty  focus  of  the  program  in 
the  areas  of  funds  distribution  and  county, 
district  and  school  eligibility,  combined  with 
adequate  flexibility  in  school  selection 
(through  a  provision  similar  to  the  "no-skip" 
provision  of  Title  I,  ESEA) ,  to  allow  school 
districts  to  place  programs  where  they  are 
most  needed; 

The  potential  which  the  program  offers  for 
adequate  accountability.    Of  course,  this 
will  depend  upon  the  willingness  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  Department  of  Education 
to  collect  and  analyze  the  necessary  data  re- 
lating to  important  benchmarks  to  permit 
adequate,  national  evaluation  of  the  programs 
success;  and 

The  requirement  that  private  schools  be  truly 
nondiscriminatory  with  respect  to  race,  color 
and  national  origin  if  their  students  are  to 
participate  in  the  program. 


This  is  not  by  any  means  an  inclusive  listing,  but 
rather  a  summary  of  those  features  which  we  have  identified 
as  very  useful  upon  a  quick  reading  of  the  legislation. 
That  same  reading  has  suggested  to  us  possible  areas  in 
which  the  language  of  the  bill  could  be  strengthened: 

—  The  Department  of  Education  should  provide 
greater  assistance  to  local  schools  and 
school  districts  during  the  planning  year; 

—  The  provisions  requiring  that  programs 
funded  under  this  bill  include  the  elimina- 
tion of  sex  bias  and  stereotyping  as  integral 
parts  of  their  goals  and  procedures  need  further 
emphasis; 
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Consideration  should  be  given  to  some  mecha- 
nism for  insuring  that  junior  high  schools 
adequately  participate  in  the  program?  and 

Within  participating  schools,  the  leqislation 
would  be  improved  by  the  inclusion  of  require- 
ments that  the  students  in  the  greatest  need 
of  assistance  actually  receive  benefits  under 
the  program. 


In  addition,  while  we  agree  with  the  proposition  that 
full-time  vocational  education  schools  should  be  eligible 
for  assistance  of  this  type,  we  are  at  present  not  certain 
that  the  25%  set-aside  flowing  through  the  sole  state 
agency  for  vocational  education  is  the  best  method  for  ac- 
complishing this.     Because  of  many  unanswered  questions, 
we  believe  that  enactment  of  this  provision  of  the  legis- 
lation should  be  subject  to  Congressional  reconsideration 
next  year  in  connection  with  reauthorization  of  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1963. 

We  are  unable  to  present  testimony  March  5  because  of 
the  short  time  which  has  been  available  to  us  to  study  the 
proposed  legislation  in  detail.     (It  was  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  only  this  past  Monday  evening.)     As  indicated 
above,  based  upon  our  first  reading  there  are  features 
which  we  wholeheartedly  endorse  as  well  as  areas  in  which 
improvements  could  be  made.     We  hope  that  you  will  permit 
us  to  make  a  detailed  written  submission  to  the  Subcommittee 
as  soon  as  we  have  had  an  adequate  opportunity  to  examine 
the  measure  thoroughly. 


Sincerely, 


FEDERAL  EDUCATION  PROJECT 


Linda  Brown 
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The  Honorable  Carl  0.  Perkins 
House  Office  Building 
Washington,  O.C.  20515 


February  28,  1980 


Dear  Mr.  Perkins: 

I  strongly  support  and  urge  action  on  the  administration's  Youth  Education 
and  Employment  Initiative.    The  need  for  assistance  to  disadvantaged  and 
unemployed  youth  becomes  even  more  critical  under  current  economic  conditions 
with  Its  runaway  inflation  and  low  productivity. 

As  a  meiTtoer  of  the  National  Business  Education  Association  and  the  National 
Association  for  Business  Teacher  Education,  I  respectfully  direct  your 
attention  to  the  suggested  amendments  which  have  been  developed  by  a  joint 
committee  of  the  National  Business  Education  Association  and  the  Business 
and  Office  Education  Division  of  the  American  Vocational  Association.  The 
membership  of  these  organizations  and  their  leaders  stand  ready  to  assist 
in  substantiating  both  the  need  and  the  opportunities.    In  our  judgements, 
collectively  and  Individually,  effective  implementation  of  this  proposed 
legislation  will  have  a  positive  impact  far  beyond  Its  costs. 

Sincerely  yours,  , 


Vaughrre  J.  Lindsay,  Dean 
Graduate  Studies  and  Research 


VJL-.kb 
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What  Do  We  llant? 


The  climate  is  right  for  us  to  propose  that  fur.Js  be  provided  iind  approval 
obtained  so  our  programs  can  be  codified  to  irore  adequately  serve  the  disad- 
vantaged student. 

We  want  Congress  to  support  the  Administration's  Youth  Education  and  EmployniuMit 
Ini  tiati ve  wi  th  the  following  airendnents: 

1.    One-half  of  the  authorization  shall  be  designated  for  vocational 
education  and  employment  skill  development  for  disadvantaged  youth. 

2-    One-thi rd  of  the  authorization  for  vocational  education  should  be 
used  "For  out-of-school  youth. 

3.    A  new  title  should  be  added  to  the  Vocational  Education  Act  (PL  94-482) 
that  is  connected  with  the  Basic  Skill  title  in  the  Administration's 
proposal.    The  purpose  of  this  amendment  would  be: 

a.  To  avoid  further  proliferation  of  state  and  local  plans, 
state  and  local  advisoj'y  corr^ni  ttees,  stale  and  local 
administrative  staff; 

b.  To  utilize  current  programs,  staff,  and  facilities  to  the 
fullest  extent  before  expansion  or  new  programs  are 
Lndertaken; 

c.  To  allow  this  prcrjram  to  become  integrated  with  disadvantaged 
and  postsccondtjry  set  aside  of  the  current  law,  and  to  provide 
for  uniform  definitions  and  administrative  procedures  for  all 
disadvantaged  youth  progmm^. 


6U-57B  0-80-^)5 
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B0E/AVA-N8EA  Call  To  Action 

4.  Set  up  a  structure  and  private  incentives  for  joint  planning,  coordi- 
nated programs,  and  state  and  local  level  coordination  to  occur 
between  CETA  and  vocational  education. 

5.  Establish  a  goal  to  assist  youth  in  considering,  selecting,  and  pur- 
suing educational  and  occupation^^l  programs  free  of  traditional  sex 
stereotyping  and  bias. 

6.  Allow  local  expenditures  to  be  used  to  improve,  extend,  and  fill  the 
void  in  existing  vocational  education  programs  to  serve  a  greater 
number  of  disadvantaged  youth.    Primary  emphasis  should  be  on  expand- 
ing cooperative  vocational  education  programs  and  other  innovative 
approaches  to  on-the-job  learning  that  is  connected  to  school-based 
basic  skill  and  employment  skill  preparation. 

7.  Allocate  5D  percent  of  each  state's  funds  on  the  basis  of  the  number 
of  youth  16  to  24  in  the  state  and  the  other  50  percent  on  the  basis 
of  the  number  of  persons  in  families  with  an  annual  income  below  the 
poverty  level. 

Why  Should  Congress  Support  Our  Requests ? 

1.  One-Half  the  Authorization 

Disadvantaged  youth  are  not  going  to  get  good  jobs  unless  they  have  work 
experience  and  technical  knaw-how. 

Depressed  communities  have  the  least  capacity  to  provide  adequate  voca- 
tional education  programs. 

Vocational  education  provides  a  reason  for  youth  to  acquire  basic  education 
skills. 

Vocational  education  can  raise  the  productive  contribution  that  disadvan- 
taged youth  can  make  to  the  nation. 

Disadvantaged  youth  more  than  any  other  group  of  youth  need  access  to  the 
best  staff,  the  greatest  amount  of  time  spent  on  learning  activities^  and 
^he  very  best  on-the-.lob  learning  experiences.  Anythfng  short  of  this  is 
discrimination. 

2.  Out-of-Schopl  Youth 

We  need  both  a  prevent "fve  and  remedial  approach  to  youth  unemployment. 
Out-of-school  unemployed  youth  need  remedial  help. 


Local  institutions  should  be  encouraged  te  extend  use  of  their  resources 
to  serve  youth  who  have  already  left  school. 
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B0E/AVA-H3EA  Call  To  Action 

3.  Create  a  New  Title  in  the  Vocational  Education  Act 

A  title  specifically  dealing  with  disadvantaged  youth  will  provide  an 
incentive  for  mainstreamed  vocational  education  programs  to  improve  their 
capacity  to  serve  disadvantaged  youth  and  avoid  the  creation  of  a  second- 
class  vocational  education  progr-im  for  the  poor. 

4.  C ETA/ Vocational  Education  Connections 

CETA/vocational  education  connections  still  need  to  be  improved. 
Program  duplication  can  be  avoided. 

Vocational  education  institutions  and  coirmunity  organizations  could  mount 
joint  programs.  '"ount 

5.  Sex  Equity 

Disadvantaged  persons  can  have  a  sense  of  hope  if  they  come  to  realize  that 

they  can  choose  to  pursue  non-traditional  vocational  programs  leading  to 
better  paying  jobs.  .cau...y 

Disadvantaged  persons  will  again  be  discriminated  against  if  they  don't 

have  access  to  the  best  in  vocational  education.    Watered-down  general 

jobs  ^^P^'^^^"^^  "^^^        prepare  men  or  women  for  the  better  non- traditional 

6.  Use  of  Funds 

Current  vocational  education  facilities  could  be  used. 

This  would  allow  for  an  expansion  of  the  hours  per  day  and  the  number  of 
months  in  the  year  during  which  vocational  facilities  are  open. 

Supportive  services  that  enable  current  vocational  education  prograns  to 
serve  more  disadvantaged  youth  could  be  added. 

School-^managed  on-the-job  learning  experience  connected  with  in-school  basic 
education  and  job  skill  preparation  rather  than  unstructured  and  unsupervised 
public  service  jobs  would  constitute  the  core  of  this  program. 

The  development  of  innovative  learning  approaches  to  enable  disadvantaged 
youth  to  acquire  employment  skills  would  be  possible. 

What  Can  You  Do? 

The  problem  of  disadvantaged  and  unemployed  young  people  is  so  critical  that  it 
must  be  solved.    We  simply  cannot  continue  to  send  students  from  our  schools 
who  are  poorly  trained  in  basic  skills  and  who  have  no  vocational  training. 
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Macomb  Intermediate  School  DUtrict 

EducAtional  Scnnce  Center   •  44001  Garfivld  Road  •  Mt  Clerrn'ns.  Michigan  48044  •  313/286-8800 

Marches*  1980 


The  Honorable  Carl  D.  Perkins,  Chairman 
CoTT»nittee  on  Education  and  Labor 
Rayburn  House  Office  Buildinq 
Washington,  D.C.  20515 

Dear  Congressman  Perkins: 

Your  Coniui  ttee's  deliberations  about  youth  legislation  are  very  important 
to  Macomb  Intermediate  School  District  and  all  other  like  Educational  Serv- 
ice Agencies  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  Educational  Service  Agencies  provide  comprehensive  services  to  multiple 
school  districts.     Macomb  Intermediate  School  District's  constituency 
includes  21  school  districts  enrolling  150,000  students. 

2.  They  have  in  place  the  governance  structure  and  resources  to  efficiently 
allocate  resources  to  local  districts  to  provide  youth  and/or  adult 
training  and  support  services,  and  to  monitor  implementation  to  assure 
efficient/effective  delivery  of  services. 

3.  They  have  in  place  the  resources  to  provide  staff  development  for  those 
persons  or  organizations  providing  the  training  to  youth  and  adults. 

^.     They  either  operate  or  have  access  to  large  data  processing  resources  to 
manage  information  and  provide  computer-based  training  and  guidance 
servi  ces . 

'j      When  appropriate,  they  can  deliver  the  above  training  and  support  serv- 
'ces  directly  to  youth  and  adults. 

Macor  'ntermediate  School  District  is  currently  serving  CETA  in  the  following 
ways: 

1.     A  YoLiL     Employment  Network:     Macomb  Intermediate  School  District  trains 
liaison  persons  from  constituent  school  districts  in  career  development 
skills.     This  enables  them  to  work  with  CETA  youth.     Training  is  also 
provided  to  adult  educators  who  work  with  out-of-school  youth.  Staff 
development,  consultation  and   inservice  is  also  provided  to  CETA  staff. 


AdMlalaUaHoa 
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CETA  prime  sponsors  had  attempted  unsuccessfully  to  deliver  this  proqrjm 
workinq  directly  with  the  LEA's. 

2.     CETA  Education  Linkages  Project:     Through  CETA.  Macomb  I nterr.ed i ate 

School  District  is  coordinating  the  training  curriculum  for  CETA  youth 
in  a  variety  of  occupations  delivered  by  a  variety  of  ergon i zat ions . 
This  provides  expertise  formerly  not  easily  available  to  CETA  sponsored 
organizations  and  eliminates  costly  duplication.     Macomb  Intermediate 
IS  incorporating  all  of  the  training  objectives  in  d  computerized 
management  program  In  order  that  the  training  can  be  delivered  more 
effectively  and  efficiently. 

Eoucatfonal  Service  Agencies  have  in  place  the  resources  to  deliver  effective 
career  guidance  services  and  area-wide  placement  programs.     The^  are  equipped 
to  efficiently  manage  sub-allocations  of  funds.     They  can  eliminate  costly 
duplications. 

Chairman  Perkins,   I  earnestly  recommend  that  Educational   Service  Agencies 
receive  utmost  consideration  as  your  Corriittee  designs  any  legislation  pro- 
viding education  and  training  services  to  youth  and  adults. 

S I ncere 1 y  , 


Urey  B.  Arnold,  Ed.O. 
Deputy  Superintendent 
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IMTEAMATIONAl  READING  ASSOCIATION.  80C  Qj>kM«iii  RoAd  PO  Bo.  6139  Newark  Delaware  19711  USA 
ASSOCIATION  INTERNATIONALE  POUR  LA  LECTURE  Tetepnon*  30?  ^2'.  1600 

ASOCIACION  iNTEi^NACtONAL  OE  LECTURA  Cahtf  Pcading  Neoam  Dfa»a'« 


A  POSITION  STATEMENT 

In  preparing  this  position  statement,   the  IRA  Task 
Force  on  the  Youth  Kducation  and  EmploiTnent  Initiative 
recogn ized  the  followir.q  conditions  relative  to  its  task: 


1 )  The  proqrani  is  a  compensatory  effort  simi lar  to 
Title  I  and  located  in  3000  of  the  poorest 
school  districts  around  the  country.     It  is 
des igr.ed  to  provide  basic  education  and  employ- 
ment skills  to  low-achieving  students .  Since 
adolescents  who  have  achieved  at  a  low  level 
for  several  years  almost  always  exhibit  poor 
motivation  for  any  typo  of  academic  activity, 
the  program  must  be  designed  to  serve  their 
attitudinal  as  well  as  their  academic  needs . 

2 )  In  an  ir.creasi  ngly  techno  log  ica  1  economy  very 
few  employment  opportuni ties  are  available  for 
persons  with  low  ability  in  the  basic  literacy 
skills.     Goals  of  the  program,  therefore,  must 
accommodate  the  needs  of  persons  in  positions 
such  as  office  work  and  the  skilled  trades  in 
which  the  opportunities  for  employment  ex  is t 
now  and  in  the.  foreseeable  future. 
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3)  Planning  for  programs  in  each  of  the  3000  school  dis- 
tricts  should  be  based  on  a  local  needs  assessment  to 
insure  that  local  employnent  opportunities  are  recognized 
and  accommodated . 

Schools  chosen  to  receive  funds  under  this  program  should 
already  have  the  following  characteristics  or  should  inc'^^dt 
specific  plans  for  achieving  them: 

1)  A  thorough  local  needs  assessment  which  looks  a.  r 
of  present  instruction  in  basic  skills,  qualifi-dt 
of  teachers  for  basic  skills  instruction,  matei.a). 
available,   local  employment  opportunities,  etc. 

2)  A  total  staff  well  trained  to  teach  students  how  to 
apply  basic  reading-study  skills  in  all  content  subjects 
and  in  all  types  of  required  materials. 

3)  Highly  supportive  administrator (s)  who  have  or  will 
acquire  training/experience  background  in  basic  skills 
instruction.    These  persons  must  provide  outstanding 
leadership  in  developing  and  implementing  the  program, 
on-going  evaluation  of  the  instruction,  and  support  for 
the  staff. 

4)  Extraordinary  attention  to  motivational  aspects  of  the 
program.     Students  must  be  encouraged  to  feci  proud  of 
their  school  and  of  their  own  achievement.    This  can  be 
realized  only  if  they  succeed  where  they  have  previously 
failed  and  if  they  frequently  and  clearly  perceive  the 
relevance  of  the  instruction  to  their  personal  goals. 
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5)  Corunitment  of  the  entire  staff  tc  the  goals  of  the  pro- 
gram supported  by  positive  bcli**f  that  rhe  students  can 
and  will  achieve-  their  goals.     These  poiiitive  export; 
tions  must  be  freqaentlv  and  Uramat  icij  1 1  y  demonstratori 
to  th^?  studop.tis  t}".cnsol  vea . 

6)  Classroon  ir.. -.traction  carefully  design*.^d  to  be  rospn;;- 
sive  to  the  studontr- '   needs  as  diaqnosed  and  to  the 
specific  tasks,   skills,  and  attitudes-  v.fjich  roprOi;t?r.c 
the  def  i.\ed  qoa  1  s  oi   the  proqram . 

1)    Pr'-.vi  r.  iun  of  sct^cijl   inr.truct  icr.  for   tliooc  student;: 

whose  ach  1  jvcmont   is  so  low  that  they  reauirc  r.oro  atten- 
tion than  can  be  provided  in  regular  content  clas  r.rcornp . 
ProrerluroR  such  .tt.  t t tenci.ir.cc   in  resource  roonis ,   smal  1- 
qrcup  L«c'.  iv:  ties,  and  one-to-one  tutoring  should  be 
pre  vi-ii;d  in  addition  to   (not   ir.  place  of)  clnssroom 
inst  .■\ict  i  on , 

8  J   -Vininun  i  nt'^r rupt  i  on.~  nf  r.tu'lents  '  or. -task  attention 
d.jr  1  ng  ;  nr.  true  t  ion  tcgc  th'^-r  wi  th  max  ir  um  teacher -pup  i  i 
ir.tcract  i  or, ,     Mc'Chan  ica  1  dev  i  res  and  Ro-ca  1 1  ed  so  If  - 
teaching  devices  and  mtt?rialr.  .should  ;>lay  a  ninor  p.irt 
in   inn true  t  ion . 

9)   Diagnosis  of  individual   stud-rnt  skill:;.     Such  diagnosis 
should  biggin  with  a  oeneral  screening  device  to  identify 
<;tu-,'onts  whose  skills  are  alreacy  adequate  and  whor.e 
low -level   performance  i:^  Ciused  by  attitudinal  or  other 
factors.     Students  falling  below  a  prodotorminf^d  cut-off 
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point  in  the  initial  screening  should  take  a  more 
definitive  type  of  test  such  as  a  standardized  diag- 
nostic test  which  will  identify  general  areas  of  weak- 
ness and  strength .     Individualized  criteri on-referenced 
testing    (often  informal)  within  identified  areas  of 
weakness  wi]l  provide  the  infornation  necessary  for 
efficient  instruction. 

10)  Continuing  evaluation  of  student  progress  in  the  program. 
Instruments  and  procedures  for  evaluation  will  not  be 
restricted  to  the  use  of  standardized  tests.     They  will 
include  materials  closely  resembling  those  the  students 
will  have  to  read,  including  a)  materials  required  in 
academic  courses  they  must  take  and  b)  materials  which 
are  job-specific. 

11 )  A  strong  counseling  component.     Eqo  reinforcement  as 
we]l  as  very  practical  information  about  empioyinent 
opportunities  i-j  essential. 

The  characteristics  listed  above  can  bo  expected  to  be  present 
schools  where: 

1)  both  the  content  teachers  and  the  compensatory  teachers 
possess  the  competencies  identified  in  the  appropriate 
role  descriptions  of  the  IRA  Guidelines  for  the  Profess- 
ional Preparation  ot  Reading  Teachers; 

2)  materials  are  provided  which  are  ap.jropriate  for  the 
varied  needs,  abilities,   interests,  and  life  goals  of  the 
students  and  are  designed  to  help  the  teacher  explain  the 
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various  aspects  of  the  readinq/study  process  to  the 
students  sc  that  they  clearly  understand  what  thoy  are 
doing  and  why  the/  arc  doing  it  and  can  transfer  what 
they  loarn  to  related  situations.     This  roquircinont 
eliminates  materials  which  meiely  provide  practice  or 
drill  unless  both  the  teacher  and  the  student  clearly 
recognize  their  naturu  and  use  them  for  practice  purposes 
only  after  instruction  has  been  provided; 

3)  all  aspects  of  the  program  arc  coordinated.  Content 
teacherr.  and  compensatory  teachcrr.  work  in  close  harmony 
with  each  other,  with  administrators,  with  all  support 
personnel.     Everyone  is  a  member  of  a  team  which  focuses 
on  the  achievement  of  the  individual  student; 

4)  adjustments  are  made   in  school  grading  and  reportinq 
systems  to  the  end  that  students  are  rewarded  for  gains 
rather  than  punished  for  low  achievement; 

5)  there  is  a  permanent,  accessible  site        reading  area, 
laboratory,   ripecial  room  --  from  which  the  activities  of 
the  program  radiate.     Also,  each  teacher  of  basic  skills 
has  adequate  space  in  which  to  develop  an  environment 
which  will  reinforce  his/her  efforts  to  "sell**  the  impor- 
tance of  the  program; 

6)  information,   both  academic  and  personal,  about  individual 
students  in  the  program  is  readily  accessible  to  the 
staff  working  with  the  students.     it  must  bo  assumed  that 
all  members  of  the  staff  can  be  trusted  to  xir.c  this  infor- 
mation with  discretion; 
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7^   there  is  a  strong  support  team  in  the  school  district: 
reading  consultant ( s) ,  counselor (s) ,  psychologist (s) , 
social  worker (s),  speech  and  hearing  specialist (s) ,  etc . ; 

8)  an  advisory  council  of  parents,  business  and  industry 
persons,  professional  groups,  and  others  provides  com- 
munity contacts  crucial  to  a  program  designed  to  help 
young  adults  achieve  employable  status  in  the  community: 

9)  intensive  inservice  training  is  required  of  all  admini- 
strators, all  support  personnel,  and  all  content  teachers, 
both  academic  and  vocational,  who  will  participate  in 

the  rchocl  district's  effort  in  the  Youth  Education  and 
Employment  initiative.     A  substantial  segment  of  this 
training  must  occur  before  the  program  is  undertaken. 
Training  should  also  be  ongoing  throughout  the  life  of 
the  program. 

The  Task  Force  further  recommends  two  steps  to  be  undertaken 
as  soo"  as  funding  makes  them  possible: 

1)   the  identification  of  severaj.  replicable  programs  for  low- 
achieving  secondary  school  youth,  programs  which  have 
been  in  existence  for  at  least  three  years  and  have  accumu- 
lated data  to  indicate  their  value.     These  programs  should 
be  described  in  detail  in  a  publication  to  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  3000  school  districts  to  be  funded  under  the 
new  legislation.     The  purpose  should  be  clearly  stated: 
not  exact  replication  of  the  programs  described  but  pro- 
vision of  ideas  to  be  adjusted  and  adapted  as  new  districts 
begin  to  plan. 
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2)    the  identification  of  a  group  of  persons  qualified  by 
training  and  experience  to  be  the  leaders  for  the 
nassive  incervice  effort  necessary  for   the  success  of 
the  new  progran.     There  are  only  a  few  qualifiod  persons 
in  the  entire  country.     There  is  no  way  these  persons 
could,   themselves,   carry  on  the  necessary  inservice  work 
with  the  staffs  of  3000  school  districts.     They  could, 
however,   instruct  le^s  qualified  specialists,  modify 
teacher  attitudes,   provide  materials,   and  plan  programs 
so  that  these  second-level  tr.iin^^  could  provide  the 
assistance  so  necessary  to  the  staffs  of  the  school 
districts  involved . 
It  must  bo  recognized  that,   although  a  considerable  body  of 
theory  about   secondary  reading  instruction  exists,   not  a  great 
deal  of  practical  application  of  theory  has  occurred.     It  must 
also  be  recojnized  that  very  few  secondary  teachers  have  taken 
even  one  course  in  methods  of  reading  instruction.  Certification 
regulations  and  college  requirenenta  have  only  recently  acknow- 
ledqed  the  fact  that  secondary  school  students  still  have  much  to 
learn  about  the  techniques  of  efficient  reading,  particularly 
when  the  requirements  of  reading  hecone  so  varied  at  the  secon- 
dary ImvpI  .     The  manual   in  an  electronics  course  is  not  very  much 
like  a  world  history  textbook,  and  teachers  must  be  helped  '.o 
use  all  kinds  of  reading  materials  for  instructional  purposes. 

It  nust  alr,o  be  recognized  that   low-achieving  students 
between  the  ages  of   14  and  21  are  the  most  difficult  to  motivate 
and,   therefore,   to  teach. 
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The  three  reasons  cited  above  are  behind  the  very  strong 
recorrjnendation  of  the  Tank  Force  that  immediate  steps;  be  taken: 

1)  to  identify  good  nodels; 

2)  to  identify  and  recruit  a  group  of  top-tier  prof or.s ional s 
to  work  with  trainers  who  will  provide  the  inscrvice 
instruction  at  the  local  or  regional  level  so  nucossar-. 
to  the  Kuccoss  of  the  program. 


William  Eller 

Don  Hittleman 

Richard  Long,  ex  officio 

Evelyn  Mason 

Olive  Miles,  Chair 

International  Reading  Association  Task  Force  on 
the  Youth  Education  and  EmploiTnent  Initiative 
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Prepared  Statement  Submitted  by  the  Task  Force  of  Practitioners,  Actively 
Responsible  for  Individuauzing  Education  in  Schools  (ARIES) 

SENATOR  PERKINS  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  HOUSE  :U3C0M,^1ITTEE 
ON  ELLMENTARY.  SECONOAR>  AND  VOCATIOr;AL  EDUCATION 

What  AqiES  Is 

'..'e  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  present  our  views  on  The  President's 
Youth  Employment  and  Education  Initiatives.    We  are  co-chairpersons  of  a  Task 
Force  created  to  form  ARIES,  a  growing  association  of  educational  practitioners, 
parents  and  representatives  of  Industry  who  are  Actively  Responsible  for 
Individualizing  Education  in  Schools.    Our  Task  Force  represents  a  membership 
that  spans  the  nation,  urban  and  rural,  and  that  crosses  traditional  intra- 
school  division  lines.    Our  membership  is  drawn  from  all  levels  of  administration 
from  classrooms,  and  includes  specialists  from  language  arts,  mathematics,  social 
and  physical  science,  vocational  and  others.    Our  mer-.berihip  ranges  from  pre- 
school to  post-secondary. 

The  coimon  focus  that  draws  us  together  is  the  desire  to  understand, 
design  and  implement  concentrated  individualized  educational  programs  in  a 
variety  of  educational  settingri.    We  think  that  this  comnon  focus  gives  us  a 
unique  and  much  needed  perspective  from  which  to  view  and  improve  all  educa- 
tional planning.    We  believe  that  the  Subcomittee 's  deliberations  will 
benefit  gj^eatly  by  sharing  our  perspective. 

What  We  Believe 

We  bel ieve  that : 

(1)  Past  federally-funded  Compensatory  EduCdtion  Proarams  have  had 
a  marked  and  positive  impact  on  both  institutions  and  the 
targeted  student  populations  they  have  served. 

(2)  The  body  of  data  that  supports  these  positive  impacts  have  been 
slow  to  appear  because: 

(a)  it  took  many  years  for  successful  techniques  and  organ- 
izational strategies  to  develop; 

(b)  more-recent  positive  evaluations  of  these  programs  are 
still  overshadowed  by  earlier  (less  positive)  reports,  r-.ade 
during  the  formative  years  of  these  programs;  and 

(c)  current  evaluation  approaches,  while  improved,  continue  to 
miss  critical  evidence  of  success  known  to  the  Practitioners. 

(3)  A  growing  body  of  knov;1ed(je  and  exijerience  vnthin  our  schools  has  re- 
sulted from  these  programs  regarding  tpchniquos  and  orqanizational 
strategies  that  can  be  used  to  the  benefit  of  secondary-level  students 
and  institutions,  especially  as  recards: 
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(a)  program  organization  and  nianageinent; 

(b)  successful  basic  skills  instruction; 

(c)  overcoming  traditional  organizational  barriers; 

(d)  community  involvement  and  organization; 

(e)  integration  and  utilization  of  services  and  products  of 
the  educational  industry,  and 

(f)  anticipating  and  overcoming  past  barriers  inherent  in 
program  guidel ines. 

(4)  Most  Compensatory  Education  Programs  have  been  focused  on  the  ele- 
mentary levels  of  education,  depriving  the  secondary  students  and 
institutions  of  these  positive  impacts. 

(5)  It  is  imperative  that  a  national  effort  be  organized  that  will 
provide  r.:uch-needed  funds  to  our  nation's  most  needy  secondary 
institutions  and  students  in  a  way  that  will: 

(a)  assure  the  smooth  transfer  of  this  acquired  body  of  know- 
ledge and  experience  to  such  efforts; 

(b)  provide  a  continuity  of  support  programs  from  elementary 
through  secondary  levels; 

(c)  add  to  such  existing  program  components  elements  more  suited 
to  the  unique  needs  and  aspirations  of  our  secondary-level 
students;'and 

(d)  maintain  current  levels  of  support  to  our  elementary  insti- 
tutions, now  that  benefits  are  beginning  to  accrue  from  these 
efforts. 

This  Task  Force  believes  that  the  Presidential  Initiatives  represent 
for  the  nation  an  excellent  opportunity  to  address  these  urgent  needs  in  an 
expeditious  manner. 

Initiatives  Could  Renew  Valuable  Resources 

We  are  fully  aware  of  the  extreme  pressures  now  being  placed  upon  our  nation's 
limited  resources.    But  we  desperately  need  to  build  upon  what  we  have  learned  to 
produce  a  continuum  of  cogent  programs  that  will  maximize  the  skills  of  our  need- 
iest students.    That  continuum  will  have  to  extend  from  our  elementary  schools  up- 
wards through  our  secondary  schools  and  beyond,  into  the  nation's  mainstream  of 
employment  and  other  adult  concerns. 
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OUR  NATION'S  MINDS,  IN  THESE  TIMES  OF  CRISES  AND  SHORTAGES,  ARE  OUR  ONLY 
REALLY  RENEWABLE  RESOURCES. 

We  must  act  rapidly  so  as  to  recycle  as  many  of  these  resources  as  we  can 
before  they  leave  our  over-crowded  secondary  schools  forever.    We  must  act  now 
to  develop  the  organizational  and  programmatic  structures  that  will  catch  those 
minds  just  entering  these  final  years  of  compulsory  education. 

Compensatory  Education  Programs  Are  Succeeding 

It  takes  little  effort  to  find  evidence  that  Compensatory  Education  Programs 
are  at  last  beginning  to  show  results  despite  earlier,  heavily-publicized,  re- 
ports to  the  contrary.    Even  in  the  midst  of  these  early  reports  of  the  allegedly 
poor  student  impacts  of  these  programs,  we  can  find  evidence  of  the  institutional 
impacts  these  programs  were  having  (see  "natioruzl  .s'l-u-.-c.^  of  th:  Inpaatc  cf  Head 
Start  C^>it>:v2  on  Ccrrruyrizy  Jr.ct itutior.G,"  QCD  contract  B89-4638,  1970). 

Current  re-analysis  of  these  earlier  studies  indicates  that  many  of  the 
methods  used  were  flawed.    For  example,  some  early  studies  looked  to  whole-school 
achievement  rather  than  looki-.vj  at  the  achievements  of  students  directly  served 
by  the  Compensatory  Program.    Some  early  studies  failed  to  take  into  account  the 
extremely  deprived  nature  of  the  students  served  by  these  programs  dnd  compared 
their  achievement  rates  with  those  of  more  advantaged  students  whoso  rates  of 
growth  were  naturally  higher. 

Mere  recent  national  studies  that  avoided  some  of  these  past  errors  reveal 
guite  contrary  results.    (See  NiE's  "Effects  of  Services  on  Student  Development." 
1977;  the  USOE  "Study  of  Compensatory  Reading  Progratns"  by  ETS  &  RMC,  ct  ai) . 
Typically,  these  recent  studies  show  Compensatory  Education  students  acgiiiring 
skills  at  r-ates  egual  to  or  fai>ter  than  their  more  advantaged  peers.  Stafford 
Research  Institute's  Survey  of  State-Level  Title  I  Reports  from  1969  to  1974  is 
typical : 

"The  averages  of  the  reported  monthly  gains  are  consistently 
near  1.1  month  gain  for  each  month  in  Title  I... In  terms  of 
the  unofficial  standard  of  success,  which  is  a  month's  gain 
for  a  month  in  the  progra:n.  Title  I  must  be  judged  a  signifi- 
cant success." 
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We  practitioners  have  long  been  aware  that  we  hcsd  teen  achieving  good 
results  in  at  least  some  of  our  programs.    Our  individual  classroom  teachers 
had  (and  continue  to  accumulate)  class-level  data  of  this  nature.    Our  posi- 
tive data  were  sometimes  lost  in  the  larger  corripilation  of  data  reporting 
results  from  our  entire  school  district,  and  further  subnc-rged  when  district 
reports  were  compiled  into  state-wide  averages.    But,  s;lowly,  over  the  years, 
those  techniques  and  approaches,  whose  inuial  success  held  up,  were  identified. 
Practitioners  expanded  these  approaches  to  an  ever  greater  proportion  of 
their  total  program. 

Longitudinal  data  regarding  our  successes  are  less  readily  available. 
All  of  our  members  are  aware  of  many  individual  students  we  have  seen  turn 
around  and  go  on  to  succeed.    In  part,  these  data  escape  us  because  of  the  pro- 
grairrtatic  focus  forced  upon  us  by  Federal  cjidelines  (or  State  and  local 
interpretations  of  them).    Our  Compensatory  Programs  tend  to  serve  the  lowest 
of  the  low.    Thus,  as  soon  as  we  have  achieved  initial  impact,  our  students 
are  no  lonaer  the  lowen  of  the  total  eligible,  and  we  must  rc-lease  them  to 
fend  for  themselves  in  the  school  at  larye.    We  fill  this  slot  wnh  another 
previously  unserved  eligible  student  who  hcs  become  the  lowest  of  the  low  as  a 
result  of  our  success  with  the  first  student.    Many  students  who  are  just 
beginning  to  show  success  are  dropped  from  future  analysis.    This  does  depress 
our  program's  rate-of-growth  data.    More  irportantly,  initial  success  does  not 
mean  newly-acquired  skills  are  sufficiently  flm  to  warrant  full  and  unsupported 
return  to  ndinstream  educational  practices. 

Further,  many  of  our  member's  schools  have  trac'itionally  focused  their 
compensatory  programs  on  only  the  lower  grade  levels.    This  r.eans  all  eligible 
students  arc  released  to  the  general  school  milieu,  regardless  of  their  levels 
of  progress  to  date,  at  the  completion  of  sorie  arbitrary  grade  level.  These 
students  drop  out  of  the  continuity  of  our  successiful  proyrans  often  to  their 
detriment.    They  are  also  dropped  fron  any  longitudinal  data  base. 

It  is  our  hope  that  the  extension  of  new  conper.satory  fundirg  to  the 
Junior  and  Senior  high  levels  represented  by  the  Pre",  idontial  InUiotivos  will 
at  last  enable  our  schools  to: 

(!)    establish  this  needed  prograr^  continuity,  and 

(2)    provide  the  longitudincil  data  bat?  to  vcr-;*y  our  belief 
that  these  initial  gAins  can  be  rjintainpc  and  expanded. 
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Program  Results  Have  Been  Slow  to  Develop 

It  has  quite  naturally  taken  our  members  many  years  to  identify  and  sort 
out  those  approaches  and  techniques  that  appeared  to  improve  basic  skill  in- 
struction year  after  year  from  all  tfiat  were  tried.    Some  approaches  that 
seemed  to  have  merit  were  not  general izable  to  our  whole  target  population. 
Once  some  isolated  successful  programs  were  identified,  practitioners  had  to 
learn  what  subcharacteristics  they  had  in  common  before  we  could  decide  what 
to  export  to  other  staff. 

A  major  concern  shared  by  our  practitioner  membership  was  how  to  over- 
come intra-school  barriers  to  this  transfer  knowledge.    Only  in  recent  years 
have  some  of  the  members  begun  to  discover  ways  in  which  we  can  generate 
enthusiasm  and  change  among  our  non-compensatory  faculty  and  administration. 
This  effort  must  be  made  successful  on  a  much  broader  scale  in  all  cf  our 
districts  before  we  will  begin  to  see  'improvements  in  skill  acquisition 
among  our  total  student  population.    But,  we  have  begun. 

The  fact  that  our  own  organization,  ARIES,  has  struck  such  a  responsive 
chord  among  educational  practitioners  from  so  many  levels  and  content  areas 
within  our  schools  is  some  evidence  that  the  learnings  gained  in  Compensatory 
Programs  are  overcoming  this  traditional  isolation. 

Further,  it  took  practitioners  considerable  time  to  learn  hew  to  enthuse 
and  organize  our  communities,  who  have  an  obvious  important  role  to  play  in 
any  success  obtained  by  changes  in  school  programs.    Many  of  tha  implications 
that  flow  from  our  successful  programs  require  that  lay  members  of  the  commun- 
ity come  to  new  understandings  as  to  what  schools,  learning,  and  different 
ways  of  repo»'ting  results  are  all  about.    This  has  been  a  slaw  process,  in 
part  because  we  practitioners  were  just  learning  (or  relearning)  many  of  these 
factors  ourselves. 

In  many  respects,  our  membership  believes  that  active  parents  of  Compen- 
satory students  might  now  have  a  clearer  understanding  of  some  of  these  factors 
than  their  more  affluent  peers.    Much  more  re-education  of  our  entire  adult 
community  must  (and  can)  take  place  as  a  result  of  Compensatory  Programs. 

Finally,  we  practitioners  had  to  take  time  to  learn  how  to  deal  with 
and  exert  influence  on  the  educational  service  and  product  industry.  Schools 
have  and  still  continue  to  depend  upon  tnis  industry  for  trie  provision  of 
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educational  texts,  tools,  rDethodology  and  other  support  of  our  efforts.  They, 
like  us,  were  new  to  compensatory  efforts.    We  both  explored  many  avenues  and 
approaches  in  the  early  search  for  ways  to  blend  their  new  resources  with  our 
own.    Early  on,  we  both  looked  for  the  magic  pill  (the  program  series,  the 
computer,  etc.)  that  would  do  the  jot)  for  us.    We  both  now  know  that  it  is  not 
the  material  or  hardware  that  will  do  the  job,  but  how  these  tools  are  used 
within  the  realities  of  the  school  environment. 

But,  out  of  these  early  efforts  has  flowed  a  literal  cornucopia  of  new 
and  better  instruction  tools  and  technology  with  which  we  can  do  the  job. 
This  lesson  was  long  and  hard  to  come  by.    Practitioners  and  industry  repre- 
sentatives alike  have  gained  much  insight  that  is  leading  to  a  sound  partnership. 
What  Has  Been  Learned  in  Past  Compensatory  Programs 

Educational  practitioners  have  learned  much  as  a  result  of  working  with 
Compensatory  Programs  over  the  past  two  decades.    We  have  learned  how  to: 

(a)  provide  sound  program  organization  and  management; 

(b)  provide  successful  basic  skills  instruction; 

(c)  overcome  traditional  organizational  barriers; 

(d)  generate  community  involvement  and  organization; 

(e)  integrate  and  utilize  the  services  and  products  of  the 
educational  industry;  and 

(f)  anticipate  and  overcome  barriers  inherent  in  program 
guidel ines. 

We  have  discussed  most  of  these  iterrs  earlier  in  this  statement.  Sasic 
skills  instruction,  however,  is  the  most  critical  to  understand  from  the 
standpoint  of  both  the  Initiatives  and  our  organization. 

The  gist  of  what  we  have  learned  about  the  teaching  of  basic  skills  to 
deficient  students  is  that  it  requires  instructional  delivery  systems  that 
employ,  to  the  fullest  extend  possible,  those  conditions  generally  associated 
with  INDIVIDUALIZATION.    That  is: 

(a)  precise  learning  objectives; 

(b)  objective  referenced  skill  diagnosis  and  placewnt; 

(c)  individual  determination  of  needed  instructional  lessons 
and  lesson-sequence  (prescription);  and 

(d)  prompt  and  individual ly-bflsed  assessment,  feedback  and  re- 
prescription. 
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Not  all  lessons  need  be  delivered  separately  to  incjividual  students,  but 
the  decisions  as  to  what  lesson  is  to  be  given,  and  the  assessment  of  the 
impact  of  that  lesson  on  the  student,  must  be  individually  determined. 

We  have  learned,  in  our  Compensatory  Programs,  how  to  GET  BACK  TO  BASICS 
IN  NEW,  MORE  EFFECTIVE  WAYS.  These  lessons  are  applicable  to  basics  instruc- 
tion for  all  students,  and  in  all  curriculum  areas. 

We  practitioners  have  learned  this  sinple  lesson  primarily  as  a  result 
of  having  had  a  long  period  of  time  within  which  to  experirr^nt  with  extra. 
Compensatory  funding.    We  are  pleased  to  note  that  some  recent  national  eval- 
uations into  common  characteristics  of  successful  Compensatory  Programs  are 
beginning  to  touch  upon  this  fact,  that  we  have  known  for  some  time.    {See  the 
".Kc^rr.i.^rzc*^:  :..{r;:Kcu:Kc  'StuJ-j",  National  Institute  of  Education  contract 
NIE  400-76-0060,  1977).    It  was  the  awareness  of  tnis  critical  dimension  that 
became  the  rationale  for  our  organization  (ARIES)  coming  into  being.  The 
further  definition  of  this  process  itself  and  of  ways  in  which  to  imclement 
it,  is  our  continuing  goal. 

We  have  already  learned  that  an  individualized  approach  requires: 

(!)    the  concentrated  use  of  a  variety  of  the  new  instruction- 
al materials  and  equipment  now  on  the  market; 


(2) 


extensive,  but  specific  retraining  of  our  current  facuUv; 
and 


(3)    a  specific  and  intensive  re-education  of  the  coirv-runity  sur- 
rounding the  school . 

We  need  to  continue  to  experiment  with  replication  models  for  the  transferring 
of  these  approaches  to  morp  faculty  member;,  and  students. 

!1Q£*1IL JA^Jlli^iJ^^  _^re_.AptJl  icable  to  Se c_n n d a r^v  L e vpj s 

While  we  practitioners  have  much  more  to  learn,  we  do  believe  that  we 
have  accumulated  enough  knowledge  and  experience  from  past  Compensatory  Pro- 
grams to  assure  that  when  new  funds  are  allocatei  tc  the  secondary  level 
we  will  not  have  to  re- invent  -.he  wfieel  and  go  through  the  s.ine  long  learning 
process  associated  with  our  elementary  experiences.    We  n^j'-.t  take  care,  how- 
ever, to  assure  that  program  guidelines  facilitate.  rat-V-r  tfian  hinder,  the 
establishment  of  organizational  structures  that  ALLOW  LS  70  L;SE  THIS  ACCUMU- 
LATED STORE  OF  KNOWLEDGE  AND  EXPERIENCE. 
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More  importantly,  we  practitioners  have  initial  evidence  that  our  gen- 
eral approach  is  applicable  to  the  secondary  level »  schools  and  staff 
alike.    This  evidence  is  limited: 

(1;    because  most  of  our  efforts  have  been  focused  on  elem- 
entary school  s»  ar.d 

(2)    due  to  the  lack  of  national  evaluations  of  those  limited 
ventures  we  have  made  into  the  secondary  levels. 

We  do  have  initial  evidence  that  shows  at  least  short  term  positive  impacts 
of  these  techniques  on  our  in-school  adolescents. 

We  have  attached  a  partial  collection  of  this  secondary  data  in  the 
form  of  an  appendix.    As  can  be  seen»  most  of  these  reports  were  provided 
from  industry  sources,  who  have  a  broader  data  collection  base  than  our 
member's  individual  school  districts.    But  many  of  our  members,  too,  have 
localized  program  data  to  support  these  claims. 

The  commonality  that  runs  through  these  attached  reports  of  programs 
is  that  they  are  built  on  and  around  the  principles  of  individualization 
mentioned  dbove.    There  are  other  organizations  whcse  programs  achieve 
similar  results.    We  also  have  locally-developed  programs  that  stress  these 
.5,ame  principles  of  individualization  and  get  similar  results. 

Given  that  our  schools  have  learned  how  to  rapidly  improve  basic  skills 
instruction,  the  Presidential  Initiatives  appear  to  be  an  ideal  setting  in 
which  to  carry  this  knowledge  forward  to  the  secondary  levels.    The  proposed 
involventent  and  dovetailing  of  school -based  educational  programs  with  the 
real-world  of  work  experience  is  exactly  the  added  dimension  our  secondary 
curriculum  reeds.    It  is  socially  and  motivationally  sound. 

Our  elementary  Compensatory  Programs  were  to  build  skills  and  attitudes 
necessary  to  survive  in  future  schooling.    Secondary  Compensatory  Programs 
must  continue  to  develop  these  same  skills  for  those  still  needy,  but  much 
contain  an  added  future  dimension  to  nake  these  efforts  worthwhile. 

School  practitioners  can  contribute  meaningfully  to  this  effort.  The 
mechanisms  to  extend  and  blend  these  efforts  into  the  work  community  around 
schools  is  in    :ace.  thanks  to  the  Department  of  Labor's  CETA  programs.  That 
these  two  organizations  (CETA  and  schools)  are  now  prepared  to  work  together 
has  been  demonstrated  by  the  recent  rounds  of  CETA/LEA  cooperation  seminars. 
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(See  LZA/CETA  Ccllcboration  For  Career  Education,  U.S.  Office  of  Education, 
contract  300-78-0557,  1979).    Both  organizations  have  a  divergent  expertise 
that,  when  coordinated,  can  transform  these  initiatives  into  a  successful 
whole . 

National  Funding  is  Imperative 

Finally,  we  must  note  that  our  secondary  schools  and  students  are  in 
desperate  need  of  additional  financial  resources.    They  will  continue  to 
need  such  help  for  several  years.    Statistics  regarding  declining  enrollments 
are  deceiving.    Where  overall  community  population  is  stable,  most  of  this 
student  attrition  is  to  be  found  in  our  elementary  schools.    The  last  of  the 
baby  boom,  however,  is  still  crowding  our  secondary  schools. 

The  same  crowded  conditions  that  contributed  to  the  decline  of  our 
schools'  impact  on  elementary  children  a  decade  ago  are  still  present  in  the 
secondary  schools  today.    In  fact,  many  of  these  needy  adolescents  are  students 
who  have  suffered  from  these  conditions  all  of  their  school  life.    They  were 
in  our  elementary  schools  too  soon  to  avoid  these  difficult  conditions  and 
too  late  to  reap  the  benefits  of  compensatory  services  we  were  just  learning 
how  to  del i ver. 

Just  as  elementary  schools  required  concentrations  of  federal  funds  to 
get  them  constructively  involved  with  new  approaches,  so  too  do  our  secondary 
schools.    E.^cause  of  declining  overall  enrollments,  most  state-aid  formulas 
are  actually  reducing  already-limited  amounts  of  uncommitted  funds.  These 
■jncormitted  funds  represent  the  only  other  source  of  revenue  to  create, 
adapt,  and  implement  any  new  programs  in  our  schools. 

Our  national  government  must  provide,  ac  least  temporarily,  additional 
funds  to  enable  our  secondary  schools  to  address  these  needs.  Additionally, 
we  must  maintain,  at  least  temporarily,  the  level  of  special  funds  to  the 
feeder  schools  sc  they  can  institutionalize  their  initial  successes  and  build 
a  continuity  with  any  new  secondary-level  programs.    To  do  anything  less  (or 
later)  will  release  upon  the  country  for  several  more  years,  students  who 
are  unable  to  cope  at  the  most  rudimentary  levels  with  adult  life  in  our  tum- 
ultuous times.    To  do  anything  less  (or  later)  could  well  preclude  continuing 
the  advanC'.'S  now  being  made  at  elementary  levels  and  create,  therefore,  a 
second  generatio*-.  of  secondary  students  with  similar  incapacities. 
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Because  we  have  come  so  far  and  are  now  so  close,  we  cannot  falter.  We 
Owe  it  to  these  children  and  to  our  nation's  future  to  make  this  firal  effort. 
We  need  these  valuable  mental  resources  to  contribute  to,  not  hinder,  our 
struggle  out  of  current  problems. 

Care  in  Guideline  Construction  is  Imperative 

Some  positive  form  of  legislative  action  along  the  lines  proposed  by  the 
initiatives  is  imperative.    Imperative,  too,  is  tne  development  of  sound  guide- 
lines if  we  are  to  obtain  the  most  efficacious  use  of  such  funds. 

AdminiUratively,  the  guidelines  for  any  progrdms  that  are  spawned  by 
these  Initiatives  should  include  at  least  the  following  conditions: 

(1)  Adequate  and  additional  funding  earmarked  to  Junior  and  Senior 
high  school  levels; 

(2)  Conditions  that  require  participating  schools  to  involve  those 
staff  members  familiar  with  the  general  administration  of  Com- 
pensatory Programs  (and  successful  programatic  approaches  to 
skills  instruction)  with  those  staff  members  less  familiar 
with  these  past  efforts; 

(3)  Conditions  that  require  the  application,  integration  and  har- 
monizing of  current  compensatory  programs  with  the  goals  and 
operations  of  any  new  programs  conceived  under  tfiese  Initiatives;  and 

(4)  Conditions  that  require  in-school  programs  and  competencies  be 
compatible  with  those  programs  and  competencies  represented  by 
CEFA  and  other  agencies  that  reach  out  into  the  community's 
world  of  work. 

ProgrammatiCf^l ly,  any  guideline:  for  in-school  efforts  coming  from  these 
Initiatives  should  include  at  least  the  following  factors: 

(1)    Emphasis  on  those  processes  associated  with  thi  individual- 


ization instructional  strategy: 

(a)  clear  and  precise  performance  objectives; 

(b)  individual ly  determined  instructional  sequences  and 
progress  assessment;  and 

(c)  reporting  and  monitoring  systems  that  review  specific 
objective  attainment  as  well  as  perforrance  as  meas- 
ured by  standardized  norm-referenced  achievement  tests. 
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(2)  Emphasis  on  the  involvement  of  the  entire  school  faculty  in 
the  achievement  of  program  goals,  but  not  at  the  expense  of 
simultaneous  and  concentrated  impact  on  the  target-students' 
basic  skill  deficiencies. 

(3)  Emphasis  on  approaches  that  involve  the  total  comunity  early 

in  program  design  and  then  further  the  education  and  re-education 
of  those  community  members  in  terms  of  the  learning,  schooling, 
and  supporting  processes. 

(4)  Emphasis  on  programs  that  cause  schools  to  better  utilize  the 
staffs  and  facilities  that  they  already  have  available  through 
rescheduling  and  retraining,  rather  than  hiring  new  staffs. 

Conclusion 

The  Task  Force  supports  the  President's  Youth  tducation  and  Employment  In- 
itiatives.   We  hope  this  review  from  our  perspective  enables  the  Subcofmi ttee 
to  justify  and  plan  effective  legislative  action  on  their  behalf. 

In  summary  we  would  stress  the  following  four  points: 

(1)  Concentrations  of  Federal  funds  are  critical  to  the  secondary 
schools  if  the  schools  are  to  be  constructively  involved  in 
the  program. 

(2)  Effective  methods  of  instruction  using  individualized  tech- 
niques and  sound  management  principles  have  been  developed 

to  teach  basic  skills  to  even  the  most  low-attaining  students. 

(3)  Certain  Federal  and  local  institutional  barriers  that  prevent 
the  more  widespread  use  of  these  techniques  in  public  school 
settings  can  be  overcome  with  careful  planning. 

(4)  Specific  legislative  and  administrative  approaches  are  avail- 
able to  encourage  proven  techniques  to  teach  basic  skills  to 
those  disadvantaged  adolescents  who  need  them. 

The  ARIES  Task  Force  stands  ready  to  provide  its  good  offices  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee in  any  way  it  can  in  the  furtherence  of  these  programs.  Sincerely, 
THE  ARIES  lASK  FORCE: 


Mr.  Joseph  Abeyta 
Superintendent 
Albuquerque-Santa  Fe,  NM 
Indian  School 

Mr.  Brian  Frieder 

Vice  President,  Alpha  II,  Inc. 

Albuquerque,  NM 

Dr.  Harold  Karbol 

Director  of  Instruction  (R-6) 

Detroit,  MI  Publ ic  Schools 


Ms.  Mary  Jane  Quintana 
Director  of  Cormiunication  Arts 
Area  South,  Title  I 
Albuquerque,  NM  Public  Schools 

Hs.  Sue  Stuber 

Director  of  Federal  Programs 
Oscoda,  MI  Area  Schools 

Ms.  Jimie  Marie  Thomas 
Assistant  Superintendent 
Kansas  City,  MO  Public  Schools 
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Appendices 

ALPHA  11  INC..  Summary  ok  Achievement  Data  Fro;-!  Six  Secondary  Schools  Using 

THK  Alpha  Program 


/ 


■'C:        ;i-ha  II,  Inc. 


!^eview  o:  Coilc-Ttion  of  Data  f-c-^  Ceconcir*  S:-.oc':  L'sirn  the  ATrha 


''-.C'       .'Tpo.'^yirc  tsble  sur.:ncrires  r-JtcoT^e  Cd:i  '^uH-  several  seconca ry 
sc^^:■s  ■'■      . ch  -.he  A^na  II  ccrpens,a::;-y  reaching  anc  r-ai-.r-eli cs  n ro- 
ods'•  i'-r  :;f^i;.p  uK-c.     r-jrhap:-  ihe  rest  cuts  tannine  feat'jrf:-  cf  tr.is  display 
I  :r:-:^  jr.",  •c^i" :  ty  cf  ou:ccr;e  amid  a  diversity       Gducatiorai  setf,  ncs. 

'ic-ast  ''■ve  dimensions  cf  var-iaiicr,  ci  r"  ferent  i  ate  trc-sf  :-.hor'"is. 
*n»r  c 0 n tu-s  ?ervcC  by  the  schcc'S  cift'e'-  wicely  ir,  ethmc  comou- 
s^ficr  and  -in  urbar,- rjril  status.     (2)  The  a^ade  levels  'or  ut.icn  data 
v.£re  r.dde  ave'^lable  vary  fror:  7  to  11,  so-e  cate  ropresenti nc  c-^e  craae 
'tv?l,  otner  date  representing  students  frcr.  tnree  to      ve  craces  in 
ccr.ai nat* on.     f5)  The  data  were  cpta>r.ec  cu^^inc  ci'fe'^ent  years,  s Pennine 
t"e  period  f-'OT,  1?7'  to  1979.     (i)  Tne  cj ration       procrar,  irrrler.enta  tion 
is  varied,  with  pre-pcst  tO!-:  internals  rancir^  *"ro:r  r  v.eeks  to  r.cnf^S. 
'r,'-    Tne  achieve~ert  indices  used  tc  rrecsure  stjdent  per^crT.ance  differ 
•rr-  scnocl  to  school.     *t  *;nojid  also  ^e  r.otf^d  th  =  t  :r.£ce  data  have  been 
;.fo.iGca  by  tne  individual  school  systt"ns;  they  dc  nut  reprrsem  eviaence 
ciirx-red  by  the  cortractor  (Alpha  11)  n:r  do  they  :*low  fr'cn  a  cc~~^cn  data 
ccl  1  L'Cti  en  procedure . 


l.nile  this  variability  would  usually  be  a  curse  L;:;ori  any  meaningful 
inte ;-pretati on  of  p rog ra"^  C'JtCor:es,  t'^e  present  uniforr^ipy  cf  cutcc're 
:jgoe£ts  ctherv.'ise.    The  outcome  cf  the  Alpha  !.*  procrans  it  these  several 
scrcpls  is  ir.precs i vely  stable  ".n  sho^'.irg  (1)  irprovenert  in  stucent  per- 
fcrT.ar.ce  that  is  (2)  of  conparable  r.agrituce  at-vcss  "^cst  schools.     In  the 
last  coluT.n  cf  the  table,  the  pre-pcst  chance  scores  have  been  adjusted  tc 
a  cornon  index:  estir.atea  chance  in  grade  level  achieved  tifter  tv;el  ve  rronths 
in  the  Program.    The  estir.ates  cluster  around  a  value  of  1.5  crades  cf 
inpt-ovo:^ent  :?er  year.    Each  r.f  the  prc':ra'~s  shows  a  net  improve- or, t  tnat 
exceed:  thy  expected  level,  one  grade  Uv-;1  per  year".    Frcn  the  n.ritod 
data  a'-cilabie  to  us  it  also  appears  tnat  t^^ere  is  strong  evidence  for 
:.:"",itvve  ^rp^ct  -pon  individual  s*ucen:s.     ror  exa^rlc-.  r.ore  l*^jn  S£'.  cf 
•'■■e  Satlle  C-o^-k  st-^df-nts  shov>?d  an  'r:*-:  .r.-ont  Cubing  thf?  prcgrar.  Sir* 
""a'-'y,  Pvc-f  gS',  cf  the  Harrison  ^jr-^r  students  S'^cec  i-rro'.erent. 
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^     Two  cor-.^onalit'les  characterize  the  scjrces  of  thc-se  data     r-,  r^t  all 
0.  the  data  represent  students  in  cocpensctcry  procrcrrs.    Given  tneVealities 
of  inplenentation  of  such  programs,  these  ere  Vikc-ly  to  be  the  students  with 
greatest  academic  difficulties  in  the  res:ective  srhools.    ^^econd   all  of 
the  schools  are  using  a  conmon  learning  procrar.;  the  Alpha  11  Proaran^.  Aoain 
che  uniform  outco^ie  within  the  diversity  cf  settircs  succccts  a  consistent 
2nd  rositive  ir.pact  of  the  Alpha  :i  Procrc-.    One  shouldi  cf  course,  ^eep  in 
rr.inc  that  tnese  data  are  from  a  ?r,an  nu-rer  cf  schpoU. 

How    could  the  evidence  te  strenqthe-e <-!?    7r?  nssin-:  ele-;pnt  is  cc-rr- 
parison  data.    The  ideal  data  would  be  cr,-,-e  sco'-e^  otti'ned  fror  equallv 
needy  students  who  are  not  in  a  C0",?ensa tory  prccreT..    Sjcn  data  are  nc:  ' 
likely  to  be  available.    There  is  in  the  present  dstc,  hn.vPv^r    a  cond  al'e- 
native  source  of  baselinf.  inforr.ition.    Or.e  ar,  cc-pare  tr,£  r,r-:orr,anCG  ' 
.hese  stuaents  during  the  Alpha  II  proarar  with  thtir  perfcr.-r.a^ce  -lor  'o 
the  procraT.  whereby  the  students  "serve  a  their  ow",  co-.fcl  nrcuD  "  ~ne 
r.easure  of  earlier  perfcr-.ance  available  rere  :s  the  :-e-t-st  crao^'level 
for  exarple,  note  that  the  av  ract  level  achuvec  Pv 
7th-?th  cracers  trior  to  the  procran  was  Crace  3.t.' 
arc  :n  fact  all  cthe*-  c'-ou^s  in  the  table,  prcirc's  ir.  ^ 
leis  than  hdlf  a  crade  per  yedr  pr-.o-  tc  "irtrcdjc:  icr  of  t^«  i  rdi  vi  dua  n-cd 
^Drcensatcrv  procrarr..  ^ugi..l^ 


r.e  z-^riz-r  Ji.ncr  Hich 
or  t*"c^e  tt'jdontt  , 

:  hcC  avorcCed 


ror  tne  future,  Iriree  al  ttrr.af.ve  s  t-c  t  c  c-S  -.icht  -jr^"-'-c  -^r  -'-r*^^ 
evicence  aPoi^t  tr,e  impact  cf  ^.-^-j,  cor-ersitcrv  pr:zrl-i:^  "     "  ' 


(1)  Cc":,ar:son  of  tr,e  ir^acts  of  sevc-al  d-;*:r-r 


::-r::ato''y  prc- 


I>ar.ir.c:ior.  of^the  trend  of  :r,pc:t  cer  sevt-'-d;  y.;^:rs  cf  izrocrar 
cp'iration  (follow-uD  or  Ir;' t uc " ra  1  ana"" '.-ses :  ard 


IVr-('0'»l.  Sp.ui 


Gnind  R.ipicJ-;.  MI 
ll.irrison  f'ark 


Burtf)!!  Jtjnior 
Gr  7  1'17^ 


Or  ;'-9  1976 

lliiifi son,  MI 

Ilif|li  '.chdol 
tiuriiUKM'  19/9 

r..i{.llp  C.n>rk.  HI 
(.r  r. 

Ui'ih      lirMil  I97S 

A llMj(|iicj'|ur .  flM 

AlhiJf].   Inrlitin  School 

f.r  7-11  19/8  7  mo. 


0.5  No. 
1.5  Mo. 
12  Mo. 

1,5  Mo. 
12  Ho. 
1?  Mo. 


Mo.in  MtUh 


Mnan  Rnacling 


ri'        f'rr       Post  Chanqr 


n.,1.      3.7'»       fj.l      1  ./I 


33       5.?"       7.r,  1.3 


fi?      in. 6"      ??.2  3.f. 


11       IMt        Post  Chontjo 


1  ?8      n .  d  .       n .  ti . 


iU     3.323      3.77  ,b/i 


n .  .1 ,     3.5         1 .  R  1.2 


29     0.  1.0 


20  G.3  1,5 


n.,1.      1  .967 


fiO    16.0       23.9  6.6 


Esliiitiitorl  Chnnno  In 
Grijch?  Lcv(?l  Per  1?  Ho. 


Unit 


Grnde 
Lqui V. 

Grade 
Equiv. 

Grade 


Grade 
l:qui  V. 

Grade 
Tcjui  V . 

Grdde 
r.qiii  V. 


Math 


1  .0 


3.P 


Road  inn 


1.0 
1.0 
1.2 

3.3 
1  .5 
1  .0 
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Footnotes 

■'wer:  av^iTabfr  °'  P^^^'^^st  scores 

'Test  unspecified 

^Stanford  Diagnostic  Reading  Test,  Level  II 
^I-'etropolitan  Achievement  Test 

'Sctl^Hs"^:;^^)^"™^  ^^--^-'^  --ster^s  in- 

^Test  unspecified 
•^California  Achievement  Test 

Stepreheosiv,  T.st  of  E.slc  Sl„U  (I.;.,  ,„„ 
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TWO  RESEARCH  ABSTRACTS  ON  ACHIEVEMENT  RESULTS  OF  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  USING  EDI. 
PROGRAMS  IN  TWO  DIFFERENT  CITIES 


RESEARCH  ABSTRACTS 

?-*c.in'd  by  EOL  VcGi.iw.H.ii  r-^'-2'z^  D  .•;3r'..T-.iT.: 


THE  ErrSCT  OF  THE  EDL  ATHE:*UTICS  SYSTEM  ON  .iUf-IICR 
HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS. IN  A  C0.MPEN5AT0HY  PnOG'nAM 


Authors  lulit'  H.-:h:y  .in::  Cr.:\  Avrr:lt.  Hdurators 

Abstractor  Elaine  Schcicr.  :'DL  r: i-i  it^rch  Courd;;irito: 

Dale  of  r^ejearch  :976-1977  Schnoi  Yr.-: 

Prcgram  EDL  Mathe m.it:c3  S;.  ^'ct: 

Sampis  :iB  junicr  H:;ir.  ?cho^:i  Si'scc:::s 
Geographlcol  Location    Padjcah.  Ker.t-cky 

Research  Design  Cne-Group,  ?rt :?5;-?os;;e5L  Dt^sign 

Statlstlcai  Analysis  Me^jn.  Gair.  Sc:,:<-5.  Percent  o:  !i-:c:e.-.?e 


Introduction 

T!:e  math  !ab  a*  letton  jur.iDr  Hich  Schr-.\  :5  a  cr'rr.cenr.-'.o:v  zrczTarr, 
funded  basically  by  ESEA  lElementar;  and  S-ccnci^ry  Ecucl::cn  Ac:) 
and  s 'J  p  piemen  ted  by  Title  i.  ;  he  cbiec..'.  e  is  tb.'-::  =  sv^don:  -.v-.H  procre,';- 
one  nnontn  ;n  matb  rtchieven'.on:  for  eau".  mcnrh  ;n  the  prL^^rim. 

Early  in  the  educational  experience  n*,::ny  >vjd::nts  demcns'.rated 
unsucci'sstui  n?.  =  ::te:y  of  bas:c  sk:i!s  ar^d  ccncep's.  v.  hicr.  ;i:;n.ii'jd  ;ht? 
necessity  tor  a  mathematics  Ub'jratory.  ;  he  lr;D  is  =  p!?.ce  'a  hor?  a  var-.oty 
of  media'  and  rr.rtteriiU  are  as^emblird.  i*-jcen*5  6:^  r'bie  tr^  s.-f.5:y  rneir 
identified  n°eds  at  ail  levels  of  schie'/emcnt  ihrr^ph  prr^nna!  -.nvclve- 
ment.  modeling  mtZthem^ tical  ide;!.-  th:;\:':h  -he  u^-  c:  rnin.pi]!;^::-.v:. 
choosing  from,  varied  m.odai.tie?;.  kncv.  ■.he;r  ::ci.-:i.  nd  assr-'^:.-.:*.^ 
their  o\vn  wrogress. 

The  lab.'  us'.ns  the  EDL  Nt.ifhemK^::^  f^-.  ptem  dr. -'p-pd  bv  Ri::h 
Hcfim.in  and  p'-b:;rh^d  by  EDL  .\!cGrn\. -;:i:i  f     :=cl  iearner  ar.d 

relaf'js  the  cent  em  to  the  needs  and  ab::.'.:^-:  : :  icarr.ers.  i  h.e  indv.id-j.-'.i 
workb  often  with  feilo-.v  sfjJt'ntb  and.  t  ^-'.-.c.nr::  •  '.n  s.:  jr-.'^tf^d  or  s-tlf- 
selected  ictivities  by  chnosir.p  ine  m,;;de  -,pr.ate  :'.:r  h:j  <„:  hjr.ib: li- 
lies and  interests.  Thv  HDL  M;!:h-'m::::c:  5\  '--jm  nitets  individual  ne^d:. 
■.vit)^oi;t  Insin;:^  the  pcr.ver  nf  -:ronp  r.r-.^.r>:$ 

The  follo'.v;n^  .'.■-[•s  wtjie  taken  m  : .-p. p r r ■.  the  -^tcdr-nt?'  lonrniiv^ 
environ.T.L'Hts'. 

1.  A  -irear  d^.i:  cf  a-.:d:o\-:s-.'.il  or  mjl:.:n-.'(li.i  etuiiptn-'nt  h.i'-,  h-.'-jn 
addf'd  to  th^  (..b  durtnp  'h»-  I'rf-::^""  :  y^i: 

2.  Tho  stjff  h;;3  tried  to  dt;v!-inp  .i  'j:>l.n:  s\5t(rm  t::rt  ;s  fair,  rnr- 
s^sten'.  -ind  h.i;ed  on  oif'.it  v;  h;.  'hf?  stttd-;nt'i  v.-n:k 

J.  Th»*  d:iju:piine  pr  .bli-n:\  h.ve  hv  n  ;  ..::d:f'd  b;.  i  ^.■^'.:p!.nt'  pro.- 
ccd;:r;'  d-'rvl-p^-d  Ui  bt^  :,!;:  m:'  .•  r  ..'1    :  ■  i.'n:-,. 


Educnliomi  D-.-v  'r:irn--!.i!  Labcr.-'c::-.'; 
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Sample 

were  assi«:rec  to  ine  rr.alh  InO.  Tht  iP.^ii.-.c-o- - '  'c-ls    t  -  V.::  :  L*. 
Confplete  pre-  and  postl.st  datn  ;verB  .v.iUbl,  !.r  : : 0 
Procedures 

o/'^«oVVsl-f)-'/r-<;?'"''^  '-V  '^^  based  on  CiWcr^.-c  7..; 
Results 

year  rrjnjjd  :rDtr.  "=.04  tSs  -'--.^--^     .  e  s..u  ...  sc.:co. 

^ach  rr.o.:.:h  ;h  -  r^  V-''-.--  ■  33,rr,  =  ..hs  for 


STUDENT  ACrlEVH.ME.NT  3V  G=AD=  A3 
INDICATED  av  PRETEST  A.-D  =C3TTHST  IccSES 


li^ii:!^ — r^-"'^  s'^'r.  s;:^.;;:  A  s^^^i;, 


N'35 


  Stjc?-!: 


neic-ed  C :,!.  35 

m:iU:-^:'\'.-  =^        5=        53  " 

AMfri3-  Ca.r.  far 


1  ;£* 


^^'-i  6  :  ?  ?  0  0  ^.  0 

o3-  Ci..-  far  -  '  3  10  y 


0  9 

1  93 


Ccrclusicns 

'hose  educ.Kcrs  •.-■.r:ivsd  --w.::-  -^p  u..  ... 
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RESEARCH  ABSTRAC^ 


THE  ErFHCT  OF  EDL  nEAOlNGZ/^iATHIMAT'CS  '  A  V-'^-Y 
INSTRUCTION  O.N  nHMEDIAL  >  Or.'?'J3U,C  rCHCC:.  *7■J3•-^■T■- 
IN  GPADHS  O.NH  THRCUGH  TV/£LVZ 


Author  Fercli:-i2-d  S:r.il::-:. 

Abs.'rcctor  Beth  Wed: 

Cats  cf  -^sscarth  l97G-:9—  \ 

EDL  R2^-:-7  Lib 
^smple  589  Sji:c?.-::s  ir.  Crice  ■ 

One  :  hr:;i:gr.  :  -vf ! 
Geccraphical  Locaticr:  Philadelphia.  P-nniv.-.  =: 


Research  Design  One-Crcup.  = 

S:atjstic2i  A-aiysis  Me  =  -.  Gai-  Sco:-.  P-cf-- 


Introc'jcticn 

In  1973.  the  Stace  of  Pennsylvania  fn£::?d  Prnrvi-^-.^  A;t 
provided  funding  to  iiJpporrproc-arr.s     aj\;..3--/ .:->i  -h"'- 
cren  in  non-public  =chccis.  cradis  one  ihr-riic-  "he:?^  ^ - V- ^^V-'-- 

services  included  remediation  in  read--  tr.z  n:i:nr~  i:.:3^V-eecr 
hearing  therapy.  -:nd  psychoicgic^l  anc'cc-nf  f . :  £cr'  ::js  ' 

EDL. McCra'A'-H.li  -.vds  a'-varded  a  '::.-:trac:  r-:-.  :r  v^-- 
v:c23  for  ncn-pubiic  3chcoi5  in  D:s:ri':!i :  a- d  t  If  " 


i .    1  - 5  • 


vania  :or  tne  :9'r--7  5ch  :ol  vear.  Th:=  ::ud'.  e-.     :i; ^ : 
of  the  EDL  Readin^Mathen^aiics  L3z^-:'::\^i. 
:hd  non-pabl:c  srhjc!  ch'..'drL'n      Z\s::\z:i  =  - 

Description  of  the  Sample 

The  students  p2:t:ci?ri:in^      ;h:s  Z"2r2~:  ■ 
aCpir.isiTriu^T^  r-.s  h-vir*.;  5;.::-;dj:d-.  m  '  fi'  Jv. ; "  : 
d:::icL:l:ie>.  S(i;dcin;^  ranged  ^.ri-  li-  ....  , 
T!C|or:ty  m  crnd-^  :'t     :hr';Lzr       ■  -  'r  ■      -  ' 
:n  ^he  pr'>;-r-^:-  .  ■    ^  ::  t;-.  -i  . 

Mciii  i:'j(:t:n!  J     '1    :^  ::•{!'', J        rf>  Tr  n"--'- 
jtMl. :         \-l   v  h;     •       ::r  t;;!.;    -         i  - 
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of  participating  studf-nts  anJ  schools  in  (nj  t.vo  Pi-.il j-.i.-i:  im  .V-'i^unl 
dis:r-:c;s. 


TABLH  1 

stud:ent  enrollment  jm  hcl 
reading  and  mathematics  la33 


District  5  Districi  6  To;3j 


Number 
of 

Schools 

Number 
of 

Students 

Nurr.ber 
Schccls 

Nurr.cer 
cf 

N  u  rr:  2  e  r 
or 

Schccis 

Nurrber 

0/ 

S;LiC2r.tS 

Rescir.g 

11 

195 

13 

24 

452 

M£iherr.a::c5 

9 

67 

9 

70 

137 

Toici 

20 

262 

22 

327 

569 

As  indicated  \r.  the  table.  452  sv^c-nis  :ec2;vec  :2-rC:a::cr,  -.r,  :«2di-o. 
while  137  students  received  T^neczwor,  m  n:c:he~i.-ics 

Procedures 

Ed'JCutiona!  Dsveioarr.ents!  Lp.zor^'.'jT'.ed  b^z  =  r.  s.-rv'css  ro-- 
£ub::c  schcols  in  Phiisd-iph'.s's  ^iz-::z:s  3  ir.'c  5  :r.  Gcicb-rr  "  ■'--76 
ihose  stucer.rs  identified  by  school  adnii.-'.iiratrrs  tr  be  in  r.-ec  o*" 
r^.T.edic^cr.  ir.  rsscir.g  Q-'^d.or  m^the^-.atics  /.sr?  sji^c^cd  :or  carv'r- 
pction..  i^e  Corr.preher.sive  iests  o:"  Basic  S-::]i5  .-g:-  Sr  Levels  C-"-i 
;.ver3  cC.T.ir.isiered  in  October,  19"5.      'r.?  T'r.is  :e/t  u-55  us^'^ 

in  order  to  detern-^ine  the  approijr'.at-  r-^Ticd; c;:on  bab=?d  or.  individual 
neecs.  In  crd9r  to  assess  sfjciant  giini,  fi^e  ?es:  :ic:r;--^t  --='n 
ir._\l2y.  1977.  as  a  posttes:.  ' 

Folio *.v_:nc  the  initial  £cre?r::ng  prr.cKMrss.  5;'j::':'n;s  sch'?d::''*'^' 
into  th«  hDL  Readmn  Mat!!er^..Tic:;  L.^.';r>::;or;os  b.:sed  cn  -.n  ar.^i*^  - 
515  0!  the  results  of  their  standardiu.^d  i^.^rz  -.^  :n:orn:ai  te^ri--- 
inventories.  Students  wore  niar^-i  .nto  -.:f;h  :^5::^-:  r\r  :  !;v:l  sli'-;^- 
be■o^v  th»:  in:,:r;:ctional  Iev^^l  i:-d:cn:^:i1.  -n  Jo 
prcc^CLir^a  ot  'he  sys'en^  .md  ro  on^:::'^  'nr:  .  .\j  v-m:: 

cer.is  \r.r.:c.v.'*.c,  by  their  3er:or-n.:-v  ■.  :  r  ■      :  ■::  ,  :  :>  ■•'■*= 

they  ^^■erp  iniiiv.di^ally  :issi:ncd  •;•  .  r.'.2  :n:;j::-:  nr:sc:--- 

tivo  basis,  accord: nc  to  their  r.cr^is.  --..'.r.  ■  >r.rr.-T  •--'■I* 

and  emphusis  piuced  ji:  the:r  ;ndivi'i-..i  [.rr-i-.  :  ■•  *  "  ' 

Sfjdi:nl  proc^re^s  .-'^ports  '.v^r-j  m.ii:-",i  'n  th  .  .  ■  

repo^r;  pertccs  GLirin-i  the  scho.;!  ye:ir.  Th-..;  rju-:;-:  b^^. 
te.-.chcrs"  suhjectivo  ons»rrvi:icns.  '.vhirh  .^orr^  li:  ^-^!':  -  ■  :  .! 
contpor.'int';  of  the  m^jtr'jction.i!  -r:.i;';i:.jis. 
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The  Rradinc  Progrom 

Siuil'jnt.s  '.\('.\')  ^Kr.'i^■.',\\i■^\  f'V      ■;  EOL  Reodins  Ltibon- 

tory  t'.vo  -.i^yi  -.v fnr  on-;  *  •.■.•■.■■r-r..'.".:  hours  per  doy.'Thd  ;irsi 
ten  minutes  of  ihi?  instructions!  pi:7:'.c:  er-.'  used  :'or  prciimiiiary  '.varm- 
up  driiU  iiivol'.  ina  ■irf.viiius  w.-.h  :r.-}  T^ch*  X ^nd  Cunt  rolled  Reader:'. 
These  eArtr:i:jos  '.vere  dcsi-gnec  :.":cr?3S5  s:uceni5'  rikills  in  visual 
disc nrr.ir.ut ion  Ar.d  percep:>:»jl  rjcuricy.  Thi;  b^; lance  of  each  session 
was  u.'^rrd  :o-  baildinc  s;<ius  in  r^ciinc  .-.-.d  hsfer.in"  com  prehension, 
and  for  cicquirir.u  s'r.:l\s  in  :hc  cjr-.i.-::  sr  ?=-5  of  social  studies.  scie.Tce 
and  iiVn  a.-y  rei  jv^nc*:.  .\n  oppnr:  J-::'/;  v.  ,-,i:o  provided  for  the  expa.'".- 
sion  ir.d  Tfiitchtr.dnt  of  . ocab'jidry. 

Five  pro;;rnm  corr.ponents  r.ad^  :p  the  SAiii  building  segment.  The 
Aud-Xi'  prograiu.^  a  3:2ht.'sound  *.vo:i  .'.::-cs  review  program,  reinforces 
Lrnderslar.ding  of  consonants,  vr.v.-rl  10-7.63.  syllabication,  prefi.xes. 
suffixes,  unlocking  r.e*.-/  -.vords  c-r.c  ficr-.^nary  usage. 

The  Listening  con^pcr.e.^i  is  «  :c.-.bir.2u  tEp-:  rscordir.g  and  workbook 
approach  to  inlroduca  i  v  =  r-.e:y  of  ^if  taning.  rsacir.g.  and  writing  skills. 
A  major  objective  here  is  :he  :.T:p:c  -r— .en:  of  auditory  discriirrination 
skills.  Imn:ed;ate  narrator  feedback  and  rsirforcem'ent  provide  the 
motivation  in  this  euto-insiruc:iona:  5.-r.  =  12  group  activity.  ' 

The  Word  Recognliion  ccmponen:  feavdrss  the  use  of  the  Tar.h-X 
projecting  words  used  in  coniex:  in  an  instructor-directed  activity. 
Words  introduced  in  other  program  co.T.ponents  are  developed  further 
in  an  att empi  Lo  increase  and  s:ab:i:r2  :n5  students"  sight  vocabulary. 

The  Controlled  Reader  Fluency  prcgram  is  'he  heart  of  the  progran:. 
The  story,  projected  line  by  line  ont^'a  screen,  is  unveiled  in  a  le"it-to- 
right  manner  as  the  studenis  cont:-.?  to  develop  the  kind  of  directional 
attack  thai  will  yield  more  crderiy  perception  in  reading.  Compre- 
hension checks  are  included  in  the  ;=sscn  fcrmat  in  this  and  ali  other 
components.  Students  log  ail  zerziz^z:  ia:=  in  their  own  individual 
student  records. 

The  Study  Skills  component  aimz  :o  develop  skills  and  approaches 
to  reading  crrrectiveiy  in  rhe  content  =rs£S  cf  science,  social  studies  and 
library  reference  techniques.  Si  =  p-by-s:£p  ins:uc:ion  to  siuden's  in 
interpretaivon,  evaluation,  organiaaticn  ='nd  reference  skills  is  pre- 
sented in  highly  sTructured  '.vritten  r:a-.  =  :i  =  l. 

Program  mctericiis  were  organized  into  multilevels  of  instruction, 
structured  tc  allow  each  student  :o  =nte.-  :>.=  program  at  his/her  own 
level  and  progress  at  his/her  own  rt^te. 


The  Mar^fc.Tiatics  Program 

Siudunts  '.Nere  «'heduled  into  £31  Mathem^Jtics  Laboratory  on 
the  basis  cl  poor  \r\\:^  .i-*\:^c:\i  -?cc:d:  ir.d  a  history  of  low  standardized 
test  scof'.'s  in  m-iihem-itic^.  ^^rh  ir^z-^rr.  .-.  r.s  s.theduicd  into  the  center 
two  days  ?.  v.c-.^k  i^z  ?r.^.  \r.:':  i'^-'a.:  ".o'jts  oer  cay. 

Ciiri.r.':  e.iL:;  :r.b  josi:ori  s:.:  :--r.*i  ::2o;-;d  in  the  learning  activi- 
ties :ni?^i  -prm'::-::^  -o  ir-'^-.r  r.L_  :.i  -.r.  l  vli.  Cn  ►jv-ery  gra^e  level, 
rtiid  hv  every  .^ih:  :■.  -  r:-:::  !e'.'ji.  : r  r:.::  run  apcuerce  was  the 
s:i:;ie:   friin  Ji  ^;n.^;.4         v:  :h  :2:.:r  :n(:*?d  placement  tests 

nnd  rjv;:'-.v  j:  ;)r:v  -'v:!!;  ■  :     r        :n::*L:Jur:;on  through  model- 

in.;.  k-'V  i:.':'.   '-M   i^v. ;;':;:!:■;■•■*.  .-r::-:::nj::i.  oracticc  and  rein- 

: -J r- n :  ^ *  n;  -  '  .  :   :  alii^ivcn. 

The  :n  K.- .:i  .  ■•■  .  .  .  -      "  .  .  '  :  ■•?ac her  m  guiding 

oach  -jti^:-:;:  thf:;..:::  1  -  i  :  trquence  scared 

to  his.  her  nvn  :?:;■.■:•:  :  ■!-■•  • 
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Selection  of  Instructors 

Laboratory  ir.siructors  ".vcrc  Ctjrtified  srhucl  ;-:.ir;;.'rs  <.^\rr:-2  ')••  ■> 
conmilit^e  fro-  smof.-,:  appli-antu  recorr.rr.L-nri^-J  hv  f.-iIuL. •.;•>:*'  j'^-' 
irorn^  amon-.^  2!:plic3n:s  *Aho  had  r-'.pnnri-fj  to  acv-;"u-,-f:r^'::f >  nl.-cr.'" 
ir.  The  ?h:i'cL'c'ph:c  ;.';c;-'!;cr  jnd  Th'-  Sew  York  Ttp.:c:i 

Teachers  were  providL-d  wim  an  intensive  thrt^e- v.-c.jk  :r.:i::;r"  ur-^- 
gram  condiicted  by  ths  cDL  Teacher  Trairj.-i'^  an.i  C.:r.::.::       i;.";;.  |- 
addnion  to  mitidi  ;r  =  in;r.g.  it^schers  -A-fr-e  Suppurttd  bv  J':-'  c^vj 
staff  on  a  contir.uin"  bosiii  throu;^hoiit  the  schoni  vp.:r.' 

Results 

Data  were  recorded  for  all  studenrs  who  parvicipatet;  in  'h.-  3:jl;v. 
This  consisted  of  pretest  ar.d  pos::tfs;  scores  or,  the  Coir -r'»'^--5«'':i 
Tests  of  Basic  Sk:iis  (CTBSl.  In  add:::on.  jrude-.o*  f-n::ic'-'-^  •-v^-.' 
grade  equivalent  s.-oras  based  on  the  level  'xi:r.ir.  the  Z'2l  rfr'-r-.-r 
which  a  siuden:  -.ves  capabls  of  wor.kir.g,  v.ere  recorded.  Svs:?.-::  zizce- 
T.ent  and  evsluaticn  corr.por.eris.  as  w;:il  as  'eacher  j-jc^  — er.:'  -va-^ 

used  as  the  basis  for  deierrnininj  sfjder.ts'  :  jir.c::-2r.:r.2  1  =  \  ^'s  \  1'--- 

o:  students  partic;pati-g  in  the  orozr^rz  wiih  vir-cus  !fi:irr!i--"'d:^:'i- 
ci:lt;<?s  haa  pretest  scoras  on  or  above  grade  ls\el.  Thes?  5;uder.-"3  w-r. 
excluded  from  ihs  statistical  anaivses. 

A  pre/post  analysis  based  on  the  data  oot£:r:-d  frcn  [he  Cor---=-»-,. 
sive  Tests  or  Basic  Skills  fCTBSJ  appears  ;n  Table  2:  -he  analvsis  o- 
students'  functioning  levels  at  the  beginnins  i-z  close  of  ;h= 'schno^ 
year  appears  ir^  i  abie  3.  The  total  number  c:  students  recorded  :n  the 
anaivsis  or  CTBS  sain  scores  is  less  :han  the  nun-.ber  o:  sv^'^e^'s 
the  runcnoning  Isvels  analysis,  since  :he  CTBS  ansi-.-sis  inc:ud=d"-:niv 
those  students  who  :en:ained  in  the  crogram  hz'rr.  Cctober.  1975 
through  May.  ':9T7. 


TA3L£  2 

ANALYSIS  OF  GRACH  LHVHL  GAINS  3ASHD  CN  A  COMPAPISCN 
Or  PRH-  AND  rCSTTHST  SCORES  CP  THE  CC/iiPnEH-NSIV - 
TESTS  OF  BASIC  SKILLS 


READING  MATHE/z^ATiCS 


Grad2 

Numfcer  of 

Number  ?f 

Level  Gain' 

Sludenis 

.=^crcsn:2ge 

Si'Jcen-ii 

Percentage 

0-  .5 

116 

33 

23 

24 

.5-1.0 

67 

13 

1.1-1.5 

5S 

:g 

:o 

1.6-2.0 

35 

:: 

IS 

:  J 

2.1-J.5 

ir 

6 

6. 

ri 

 A 

 U 

1  J 

304 

ICO 
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TABLE  3 

ANALYSIS  OF  GRADE  LEVHL  GAINS  3AScD  ON  A  COMPARISON 
OF  FUNCTIONING  LHVHL  AT  3HGl>iNING  AND  CLOSc 
OF  SCHOOL  YEA?. 


READING  MATHEMATICS 


Instructional 

■  Number  of 

Nurrber  of 

Level  Gain* 

Students 

Percentage 

Students 

Percentage 

0-  .5 

90 

20 

35 

25 

.6-1.0 

150 

33 

31 

23 

1.1-1.5 

115 

25 

30 

22 

1.5-2.0 

57 

13 

15 

11 

2.1-2.5 

23 

5 

19 

14 

2.6-- 

17 

4 

0 

452 

100 

137 

100 

over  »«vtr,  <ad  on«-h«U  :::onihs 


As  indicatsd  in  Table  2.  40'*'5  of  the  rarticipsiing  smdsnts  rzi^de  2  =  ir.£ 
of  more  than  or.e  school  year  in  .-esdi.-ic.  '.vhiie  57^  of  :hs  stuce.iis  riads 
gains  o:  mors  than  one 'school  vear  ir.  nathsr-.aiics.  These  ga:r.s  are 
especially 'impressive  in  light  of  ;he  reiariveiy  5r:ali  gams  cor:ir^*only 
made  by  these  remedial  students  in  previous  school  years. 

Table'  3  indicates  that  47*o  o:  th'e  srudents  achie'ved  instructional 
level  gains  in  reading  of  more  than  one  ichcol  yes:  end  52%  of  the  oar- 
ticipating  students  achieved  instr'jctionai  level  gains  of  .-ere  :'han 
one  school  year  in  mathentatics. 

Table  2  reveals  that  30%  of  the  siudenis  =ch:svsd  gains  frcm  i.l  to 
2  years  in  reading,  while  another  :C%  achieved  gain's  ebovs  2  years. 
The  insiructionai  level  gains  analysis  presented  in  i  able  3  correlates 
significantly,  showing  33%  and  9-'9  respectively  for  the  sa— e  gain 
categories. 

In  mathe.narics.  Teble  2  demonstraies  rha;  3S%  of  the  studer.ti 
achieved  gains  from  1.1  to  2  years,  v.'h-ie  ar.cr.fr  :3-b  achieved  g2ini 
greater  than  2  years.  The  instr-jctionai  ievei  gains  analysis  ;Tai:le  3] 
correlates  signiiicanily,  shovvins-33'3  and  19'o  reEpecrivel'y  for  :he  ia.^.e 
gain  ca:egor:es. 

The  number  of  students  achieving  their  e:<p!:Cted  grade  lev?!s.  as 
indicated  by  both  the  lir.al  instructioril  level  '-.nd.by^the  C  i  3S  305:- 
test  scores,  -.vere  computed.  Reading  students  ^cr.ievfns  their -^xr/ect-^i: 
grade  levels  '.vere  at  :"S-o  in  the  f'jnc:ior.:^i  level  ir.alysTs  and  .:t  ':o%  m 
the  CT3S  analysis.  Mathematics  studer.'.s  achieving  rh  =  ir  expected 
2r2d«?  levels  -.vere  at  23"j  :n  ;he  runctur.ai  !ev  =  :  ^n^lvsi^  ant:  *t  ■-i'o  :r 
The  CT3S  jnjiysis. 

.•\n  analysis  of  inecin  ^ams  or,  re-jro^i'.'C  sc'  t-ts  achieved  by  the 
dents   pjrtic:pa_^n'5  m  :ha  EDL  re-c:":  \(-='-:in;;*:^u  Ln';-'!-::' :r: 
vv  =  s  computed,  lesr  scores  vv^re  conv  er*-;C  '0         s^fd  icorts  brj':.!-jL' 
stucients  m  this  Sr.mpi'?  scored  p:edor..n:in:!;.  :'»:-r.v  'he;  rnc.in.  Wh--. 
a  s^.niplf^  IS  sr?  leu  tod  l^l'vM'j^-'  r,:  I'j  r:'r.\-i  r-:  ■. .  ■.  :n  z--^- -j-.v  .ic  'h  * 
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low  si.or^<  v.-;!!  b»f  lou-cr  l!;.!n  ;r'i«?  scor-j  for  ir;''.iv;.!':.il  r-Ai-.i  h:jh 
scores  v/jll  be  hi'^h'jr  ihnn  thi'  ir::c  scnr**  (.!  st;i:isf t.:..l  •:'::::.-'r.ijn). 
The  lru<:  score  is.  of  cnur*-.*:;.  the  nitMSur-i.'ifriri  of  cor:' 'i  -i.-i  ufor:.  if 
asjrr.plfi  ..s.selnrted  bec3U5»?  a  is  ur?lnw  lh»' e.st.i  jii*;:;»:ci  ;j-.»|:.:io:j"n  r.u-.in. 
as  was  the  sample  in  the  presoiii  rttucly.  a  co-t';?:- i';n  iis-i^J  •  r.-.cjJe  en 
entry  sctorss  since  scores  on  p,  subsequent  it-^r.rri  v.o'.il.:  -ji:  -^p'jci'id 
lo  repress  toward  ih-?  popul.ition  mefin.  Th.i  <im..:ir. .  uf  il-.is  r=!r:r*».'53ion 
is  a  function  of  :es:  reli.-ibiHiV  dwc  ihe  distr.nc^  c;  an  i:!l!;vu!lmI  score 
from  the  population  r::ean. 

Therefore,  each  entry  recdir.i  score  -A'ar^  non-.  f'rt'^.l  by  tV.is  .T.^thod 
to  a  regressed  scor-j  in  ord-?:  ^o'^v^id  ihs  possibility  vTcun'usin :  th? 
gair.  due  tc  the  reGressi'ji:  -effrct  with  the  r.'iuc ^s'  !o\-:ti:r;cii  j^ain  d'je 
to  treatment  (reading  or  ma'.heT.cucs  instri:c;inr.}. 

In  Table  4  below,  mean  achievement  which  \'. ore  .-chieved 

over  sever,  and  one-half  r.cr.ths.  ire  ccmporec  wiih  a  gnss  estimate 
of  projected  vearly  ^ains.  The  estimate  of  proj-cied  yeariy  gams  is  equal 
to  the  ratio  of  the  average  repressed  grace  ecuiv-.leni  ;o  ih-i  2c:'jcl  grade 
level  placems-r. 


TABLH  4 

COMPAnlSON  OF  MEAN  GAIN  WITH  PHOJHCTHD  YHARLY  GAIN 


READING  ViATH=?,UTlCS 


P  rejected  Prolectsd 
Grade         Mean  Gain*   Yearly  Gain      Mean  Gain*   Yearly  Gain 


.8  ■ 

.7 

1.2 

.9 

.8 

.6 

1.4 

.6 

.8 

.7 

.9 

-8 

1.0 

.7 

.9 

.7 

.7 

.6 

1.2 

.7 

.6 

.7 

1.7 

.3 

1.1 

.8 

2.0 

.5 

10 

1.2 

.9 

11 

1.4 

.8 

*0n  rt^ttMtC  Jiortj  nv^r  itfv.»n 


As  evidenced  in  the  i.?bl«'.  th--:  mean  criins  7f-.l:7.»'L:  by  st'-:d-^'^*:i  2.=  r- 
ticip/itin^  in  ECL  .R:7.ic:n'.^".\I.?:h  Lr.hor.::':ri"s  oxret^d*;  pr'v,-,'c*i'd  y?.::''.- 
gains.  The  only  e:<ccn:ii)n  :s  the  iev'^nrh  -^r/.J:  r"jtiin-J  siu-ie.'-.t-;  -.viioso 
projected  yearly  '.j.iin  is  0.1  ;r'r.».:p.'-  'h  i::  T'.-.-.'-;.^  r-esM::-, 

suggest  :hat  sru':-'n!>  b-iv-*  impr-^v-"!  :!:';ir  y.:.:riv  r^;::? 
in  rep.d;n-:j  and  m^?hi*m."'.f:r.s  .-^  nvj  lsl::-;:-  :»v  :be  Cl.smar  ;;:-t:.-^,'.  '.'-ywi 
of  Basic  Slviils. 

In  addition.  re:i'!:n2  v.-iU-r.:'  ^ratiM-^  -i.  in.  .md  ll  ^yxr')-.'.:':<\  :n 
mjkin-:  'i-ir-;  \r*?*«ier  ih.tii  'b'j*.  '  -'".p-"::'?*;  :.ir  i  ::i't:  tt-  '  A  .:a!n 
of  !0  n:nn:h.-.  ir  !  0  i.-t  '\:. '.v.';:in        s.-:..,r;i  ,  j..^^ 
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New  Century  Education  Corp.— Four  Reports  on  One  City's  Achievement  Data 
Using  New  Century  Programs  in  Secondary  Schools,  Plus  Results  From  an 
Appalachian  Demonstration  Program 

NEV/  CENTURY  EDUCATION  CORrORATlON 

2012  Enst  Randol  Mill  Ko.id- Suite  209  Telvi.hune  (S17)  2CW\b% 

Arlmglon,  Texas  7G011 


RESEARCH  AND  EVALUATION  REPORT  -  MATHEMATICS* 
Kansas  City,  Kansas 


During  the  1976-77  school  year,   692  students  in  grades 
3-9  in  the  Kansas  City,   Kansas  Public  Schools  Title  I 
program  participated  for  one  semester  in  the  New  Century 
Math  Achiever  Learning  Centers.     The  Stanford  Achievement 
Test  was  used  in  pre-  and  post-testing  all  students.  The 
results  are  tabled  below. 


Grade 

3 
4 
5 

7 
8 
9 

Total 


N 

81 
ill 
124 

95 
TB6" 
65 
30 

692 


Pre-Test 
G.E. 

2.2 
3.0 
4.0 
4.3 
4.8 
4.7 
5.2 

4.0 


Post-Test 
G.E. 

3.2 

3.8 
5.0 

5_^2  

5.3 
5.5 
5.9 

4.8 


Gain 
(Months) 

10 
8 
10 

9 

"""5 
8 
7 


Gam 
Rario 


2.0 


^Source:  v;oltcr  L.  Davics,  A 
Charge  or  Instruction,  Kcjns 


r>sir;tt"mt  Supor  i  nt cndcnt  in 
5  City  V-j].lic  .Schools 


SS7 
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mW  CENTURY  EDUCATION  CORPORATION 

2012  East  Randol  Mill  Road-Siiitc  209  Telephone  (SIT)  2GD  1596 

Arlington,  Texas  76011 


RESEARCH  AND  EVALUATION  REPORT  -  READING,  SECONDARY* 
Kansas  City,  Kansas  ,>-n«<»^.-w^ 

During  the  1977-78  school  year,  1765  students  in  grades 
6-12  in  the  Kansas  City,  Kansas  Public  Schools  Title  I 
program  participated  for  one  semester  in  Kew  Century 
Verbal  Skills  Reading  Learning  Centers.     All  students 


were 

pre-  and 

post-tested 

using  the 

Stanford  Achievement 

Test. 

The  time  between  tests  each  semester  was  4 

months . 

Pre-Test 

Post-Test 

Gain 

Gain 

Grade 

N 

G.E. 

G.E. 

(Months) 

Ratio 

6 

174 

4.1 

4.8 

7 

1.8 

7 

646 

4-6 

5.2 

6 

1.5 

8 

271 

4-9 

5.3 

4 

1.0 

9 

185 

4.7 

5.4 

7 

1-8^ 

10 

402 

5.8 

7-0 

12 

3.0  V 

11 

58 

5.6 

6.3 

6 

1.5  \ 

12 

29 

5.6 

6.1 

5 

1.3  1 

Total 

1765 

4.9 

5.7 

8 

2.0 

Source:  Walter  L-  Davies,  Assistant  Superintendent  in 
Charge  of  Instruction,   Kansas  City  Public  Schools 
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NE\¥  CENTURY  EDUCATION  CORPORATION 

2012  East  Randol  Mill  Road -Suite  209  Telephone  (817;  2C5  i:^6 

Arlington,  Texas  76011 


RESEARCH  AND  EVALUATION  REPORT  -  MATH^  SECON^DARY* 
Kansas  City,  Kansas 


During  the  1977-78  school  year,   778  students  in  grades 
6-12  in  the  Kansas  City,  Kansas  Public  Schools  Title  I 
program  participatcc*  for  one  semester  in  tJew  Century 
Mathematics  Learning  Center  utilizing  the  Math  Achiever 
Curriculum.     All  students  were  pre-  and  post-tested 
using  the  Stanford  Achievement  Test.  The  time  between 
tests  each  semester  was  4  months. 


Pre-Test 

Post-Test 

Gain 

Gain 

Grade 

N 

G.E. 

G.E. 

(Months) 

Ratio 

6 

102 

4.3 

4.9 

6 

1.5 

7 

407 

5.1 

5.7 

6 

1.5 

8 

116 

5.0 

5.8 

8 

2.0 

9 

57 

4.9 

5.7 

8 

2.0 

10 

62 

5.7 

6.8 

11 

2.8 

11 

23 

5.8 

6.7 

9 

2.3 

12 

11 

5.5 

6.2 

7 

1.8 

Total 

778 

5.0 

5.7 

7 

1.8 

*Source:  Walter  L.  Davics,  Assistant  Superintendent  in 
Charge  of  Instruction,   Kansas  City  Public  Schools 
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iMjiv  'OijliiUm  Ki)ir.\Ti()N('()i;r()i;.\TiON 


HEADING  a:;d  :!AT:ii::'.\7ir^; 
KMr-^.-iC.  City,  \:.,r.-:.i:: 

uLcitod   lor  nh-  t.r.idiLior:riL  7  i  1 1  o   i      - 1 1    .:rc-;i  '-tcrial 
pro'jr;^m    (::uIL-out:    i  r.;^:ruct: :  on   .:  ^  1 1  1 . :  .r:      '  5:  l'    •. ..  J.^^t:- 
to.:ch.-r   ratio)    .;nd  r.cw  Cr-tury   ;,.-„rn:n  j  C.-Mt:,-r     ro^j r :.:t:s 

both  ol-_.-,cn'.riry  ,.nc  i.oc: I^r  y   iowl::.  A-alykia'of 
thG  d.ita  taolod  bole-.;  zhcw:^  ::cw  Cont  :ry  to  J:o   lar  rcrc 
offecti'.'c  in  torms  cf  cor.t  per  nonth  cf  'i::ir.,  wc-il 
as  cor.t  por  student,   at  both  clo,T,entury  .^nd  coccndarv 
l.--volr..     rcte  th.".t  the  tutorial  and  ::ex'  C.-ntury  oleron- 
J:.ii-y  ri-c.irr::r.s  wore   full  year,   vhilc  the  How  Cr,r.t.xry  gc-c- 
on-iary   ::rc  ^r::r,G  '-"'^-c^  cne  :-.orcctor   in    rjr t:  i  cn .    "     '  " ' 


Tabic  I  -  ?.  r.-icimg 


.Tutorial  713 

NC  -  rTlor-^ontory  1371 
NC  -  Secondary         176  5 


Gain 

14 
10 

8 


Gain 

1.8 
1.5 

.2.0 


Cost/ 
Student/ 



5357 
$169 
$126 


Cost/ 
.'■'.onth '  s 

$20 
513 
5  6 


Tutor  icil 

NC   -  r:lor,c;nt.ir> 

I'C  -  Soccjnd  >rv 


375 

778 


Gain 

13 
12 
7 


Gain 

1  .  3 
I.c 


Cost/ 
Stud'jnt/ 

$1*^0 
$  1  2  G 


Cost/ 
Konth  's 

S22 
$11 
$  7 


Jr..  ■ 


■tit 


i.'.'t.int  ri' 


:.oM  .;^  nt    :  n 


or 
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Education  Demonstration  Pro<>ram  Helps 
Improve  Students'  Readin<>  ,MatIi  Sh 


mis 


"Ihi  story  of  .)..iiiiny  wh.,  -^ru 
IhpiU^h  hinh  sihf.Dl  vviihout  hi'Kic 
a-'!,  to  rrad  wrll  .  n.mijh  to  m.ikr  ii 
if;  Ih.-  hiisinf".-.  wi,rlf|.  or  Jji;.-  wfu) 
ha'.  J  hiL'h  St  hi  Mil  iiiplf>rn;i  hu\  i  .»n  t 
«.cimpr»'h»'nd  ni.nh  -uffii  h-ni  l\  tn 
f.a'.s  ffillrj:*'  *-nlr:inr»'  i-\.ihk.  i-.  Im- 
c<-^min^  all  tf>o  familiar  ii>  ru.mv 
stLifJ»-nt<i.  pjr*'!)i<;  jtHl  •-Uiii.atdrs 

d.ff.CLlty  divclnpiMi;  :iijjh  .ituJ 
r«-Jdinj{  skilli  throuLli  tni-  ^tj.;d.ird 
clavtroom  setti:iu  is  thi-  jl  of  a 
dfrn or. St  ration  proji-ct  -.pon^.m-d 
b;.  ir.e  Appjijrhun  Coufii  ;1  of 
Co'.err.mHr.li 

Basic  math  and  r-jd;nu  lahorato- 
rir-s  are  Mrtmt:  ^60  students  in  six 
scnools  m  Andtrson  and  Ocon.-e 
cojntKi  B«TLin  in  th<'  lOTCsih.io! 
tfrrn  ir.r  labs  .tmJ^s!>:n*-d  to  allow 
••arh  s!jd«*nt  to  pficrt-si  at  his  ht-r 
fjv.n  rain  Thf  •■mpr.js;*  is  on  iiifli 
vidual  t-ainmc  and  mi.ti-.ation. 

Mary  of  th*-  ttudTil.*  h.Td  fall-.-r: 
benir.d  tn  ctrrT  i-oursi-s  simpiv  In-- 


R''adt'ifi  I 


-.J 


:CJ":   n-,  J.J    ;'iJ,U£j...:.'  ■■, 


vv»^re  tt.>t.'d  \Ki  'Jf 
iiiK  and  rn:ilh  j: 
d-nts  who  M.'r*.  b.-ifi'.\  m, 
e\f>t'ct«'d  f<jr  tht-t*  ui.-u!-  .i 
the  opportiinit>'  lo  f.ir:.i.i; 
the  lab  procrarr 

Each  studi-nt  has  a  rMv 
I'hjrt  hjs  or  iipr  propr^^^  on  , 
basis.    ImnicdiaifSy  upofi 
thf  fl.'issroom.  tht*  studf..:  . 
thf  nJiitt-rtal  hi-  or  s\w  w  ,\\  ,i 

connplftt    till-  fl.iv  \   I  )n 

stiid.'ni  has  a  hi'iidplnn:).  ;ir,it 
to  thi'  )i>ssOn  (utT  :nti.  <  i 
which  ro!.nvv  thf  work!).. Oh 
rial. 


■ok  tu 


>r.<'  r.-..T.  :  I  i  i:    \\.\:.\  .: ,  » 

rri]^traT«-H  aritl  tr>  ' 

Sludf-r:.  rar:;  po:rrs  !o;  ^.jccr 
full)  LTjT.pioiint  Irssoni  :r:  tr. 
^sorkhuok,  Wh.-n  ri  <'«'u  inn  each 
(or  12  (J'.pf ndi.'i»:  ;h.-  xctio 
puints  :h,.  s:ud.'::i  ha>  hu  h^r  phc. 
PMfU'  jn-J  di-playt-d  and  t-am' 
■(l.iy  'if;  T..  ,p..nd  in  u'vti  cs;'- 
til.    II.;.  r.-.i  ,  Larh  n:,-: 

i'--\wt  n;.-  nijr»Ti:ii -  apnnpr;at»- 
i:riiiip,  u\  tr...  ? 


-Unt-. 
riril ^. 


hut 


pi;/.^l 


Wb.'i;  th.> 

'iiidt  ni  .  .)ti-.pi.  ii...  .1 

('.rtifi, 

:ii.-^  .tr 

jwafflcti 

Ic^ion.  ibi- 

lab    t.Milur    i.r  aid. 

•  I*'Mt^  .1. 

th.'> 

p.i--    1  .  ria.; 

i:l 

th.-ck,  ih<-  vv 

ork  .md  t|->  >tiii'i  Mi  ■> 

..I.1I1.',  Ill  1 

.lasn.  -11.  Il  .L- 

t.llfl  UMMl.d 

i.il.-!v     11    i-.-  M  .-    <  :iii 

Hi.-.  .  aril 
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gTJili  rs  .vrr  ta^l^:h^  ljy  l.t  th>  a  Hrai  k- 
en. 

Ri-adirm  l.ihs  an*  in  Snulh  l'm«' 
P't  mi-nt:try  Svhtml  m  W.ilh.illa  uilli 

dfryarli-n  thmuch  Uhh  frjtir 
studcnts  undiT  the  dir"'i-tmij  uf 
Lnuiw  Towi*:  in  llanr.a  llifih  Sihoul 
(Andrrsnn  D»>trtft  Fhp>  with  10 
12th  i;r;i(li'  studfnts  v*orkinK  wth 
trai-h«'r  Dyann  Calvo.  and  m  Pal- 
r>-  i'.'>  Mtddit*  School  in  Willam&ton 
I  Ar,.;.?4on  District  One)  with  trarh- 
tr  Becky  Si'jrs  liachinR  Tth  and 
Sth  f;r<iders. 

All  the  teachers  jre  »tTit"d  hy 
Susan  AndiTSon.  hired  hy  ihi'  proj- 
ect to  coordinate  the  pro^tams  and 
assist  teachers  with  pt'tt.nf;  nriattruls 
and  keeping  tht  equipment  operat- 
tng.  Each  U'acher  also  has  a  class- 
room aide  to  h*>lp  with  th"  lab 

"Teachers  in  other  cojrses  ari- 
aJready  seeing  improvement  in  the 
reading  abilities  of  students  in  our 
labs."  stressed  Louise  Towe  "We 
are  having  no  di&i'ipline  problems. 
The  students  come  in  quietly,  check 
their  progress  iht-ets  to  see  what 
tapes  they  n^-ed  for  the  day.  get 
their  matt-rials  and  gu  ri^ht  to  work. 
T>iey  have  become  highly  motiva- 
d  They  compete  with  each  other 
..d  want  to  do  well  to  earn  thos^ 
points  Each  student  is  working  on 
his/her  own  lev»-l.  so  they  aien't 
bored  with  the  material." 

Teacher  Beth  Croft  echoes  Towe's 
enthusiasm  for  the  program.  "Work- 
ing at  thtir  own  pace  relaxes  the 
students.  The  only  people  who 
know  if  th.Tl  jtudent  is  reading  at  a 
first  or  tenth  grade  levol  is  the  stu- 
dent and  the  teacher  Of  courNe.  all 
the  students  know  when  someone 
IS  making  progress  anil  ejrning 
point*.  The  students  love  thf  equip- 
ment." explained  Croft.  'They  jre 
learning  throuKh  inii're>t:ng  rratt-- 
nal  on  suhjects  such  a<  eculunv  jnu 
«ports  Thf  tape  might  be  :iLout  :i 
cattie  ranch*T  and  the  prt.lili'niN  hv 
fares  whiv'll  miiNt  hi-  stilvi-il  lliruiii;!). 
usini:  mrith  Thi-  jhtmih  on  that  lap«- 
vv  ill  actually  talk  liko  a  cattlf  rjtn  h- 
er,  conipl.'te  with  a  iImmI 
.Ml  the  t;u><-N  win-  ni.iilc  |i\  .uiurs 
a?'.d  ai  tr-'^M-N  " 

A  Ntml.-ut  lit  l\..u\\\  f.iU.i\  ri  .iil 

•nc  l.ih  N|»)kf  «-\t  iii'dk  .il  I  tht- 

ri^i'-ini.  "l  kiiiiw  ihis  iirui^r.iin  i< 
ir.jkiiiii  tm-  ^miirter  \l\  i,i<nr  fur 
ni-  to  l.'.un  lu  re  Hi.iii  hi  mhi-r  . 
T' Mollis  111 I  lit  nimmi:  .jfu.ul 
Milli  til.'  ,!.i...  I  ,.in  IV, .Ik  II  in-, 
cwn  -|»»  .  il    If  1  mill.  tNl.iml.  th.  ti  I 


Dili:!  it  11.'  i;  r  J  III  ,1(1  1(1111  ;  r.  ^<<nii< 
Umuc-  t.ik<>  ;i  littti-  li.nui  r  \,,u'r,> 
iiol  .iIm.ivn  ii.iilin^  tDf  '  :lii  r«  In 
I  .iti  I)  lip  nr  trying  to  i  .ili  li  vnnr- 
M-lf  ■ 

CiUn  ht-rsflf  hjN  founti  tin-  (iro 
UT.im  tci  hi-  "u-ry  mMTi'stc  s;  tn  tin- 
>tiid>  nlN  hi'c.iiiSf  rjrh  '  uii.  til  is 
wofl-mk!  mth  J  tape  and  Ihn  hi-r 
own  vMjrkhonk.  I  i.ni  frei'  lo  help 
MiuM*  >tudfiU5  iiivd  lAlrj  |>«T- 
snnul  attention,  W»-  have  oiu*  n-ad' 
iiig  M-nes  on  'I'rople  Wr.o  M.uli' 
,\mi>rii'a  (irrat'  I  he  stud  iits  love 
It  It  ;iIno  ^ivi«>  ihi  n--  hiNtct\  ;u  .in 
mti-re.Nting  forrrjjt  Anii  'rie  M-ru-s 
;:h  ludeN  heroes  and  inporiant 
.Aniencans  —  such  as  blicks  and 
vvomen  —  who  an-  often  omitted 
from  regular  histor\'  booki  ' 

Uthta  Bracken  at  Wrtn  Middle 
Sihuol  finds  her  students  "bring 
their  (riends  in  to  look  at  ihe  equip- 
niffil.  WV  post  their  photos  and 
c-ertiiicates  for  getting  poinis  on  the 
scnool  bu'-letin  board.  Between 
classes  and  at  breaks,  ir.e  haJl  is 
crowded  with  my  stuc*nts  and 
their  friends  jdmj-ing  the  board.  I 
taught  many  of  these  students  be- 
fore this  program  startKl  and  I 
know  Some  of  them  w  ere 'iisfipiine 
problems.  Now  in  these  lab  claises. 
they  aren't  problen-.s  at  aj  I  nevi'r 
have  to  tell  them  to  go  ;o  uork  " 

The  material  and  equirment  for 
th.e  lahs  were  de^elopea  by  NVw 
Ct-ntiiry    Education    Cc.-po  ration 


■rtJ*Mp,-f.vicc  nil,.  CiTTif usu'^' 

tioii  t'/(Vni"»jf 

Thr  CoUfM'il  of  Ccvi  rnments  se- 
curt  d  fimdini:  from  ihe  .Appabchian 
Regional  Commission  ;tnd  is  now 
s»-eking  sei-ond  year  continuance  of 
the  prnp-anjs  Each  lah  tt-acher  re- 
rfi\ed  f-xti'Msive  training  from  New- 
Century,  along  with  the  principals 
ot  each  participati.,g  >,hool.  The 
schools  were  chosen  when  thoir 
superinti'ndents  v  olunti-ered.  durmg 
a  meeting  with  Council  uf  Govern- 
ments' officials,  to  part  in  pale  m 
the  demonstration  pri\u-ct 

This  proje-  t  IS  the  firs;  of  iti 
type  in  the  13  state  .Appalachian 
Region  and  is  being  rloNely  e'-al- 
uated  for  po<.,ibU-  e\pansion  ;n 
«ihi-r  .-XppaJ^ichian  states. 


J- 


r — 


II  h. III.-  '(.  //(■  ,1 

......  .:..,^t.in,  .     II  : 
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Random  House.  Inc.,  Educational  Systems  Division 


ACHIEVEMENT  RFSULTS:  REPORT  ON  ONE  CITY*S  EXTENSIVE  USE  OF  THE  HIGH  INTENSITY 
LEARNING  SYSTEM  PLUS  READING  WORLD  ARTICLE  REVIEWING  SEVERAL  OTHER  CITIES* 
EXPERIENCES  WITH  SUCH  PROGRAM 

RESEARCH  RLPOF.T:     C-T^^-.a  Projocl 


INTKODUCTICS 

The  Ozaha  projec:  Is  particularly  lr;or:ar.t  In  :he  ongoing  assesszer.c 
of  Che  curr'.culus  design  knc-Ti  as  High  Ir.rer.slty  Iczrnir.g  Sys t: ess  — Read Irg 
because  cf  Its  scope.  0=aha  provided  a  l;::'se  pop.;la:loa  re; r»jsen: ir.g  chree 
aajor  disadvantaged  sinoricles  (Black,  Me>:icar.  .Vreric^n  and  U'r.lre)  ccvcrlng 
no0t  grade  levels  in  30  urban  schools,  fzz  assessrer.:  purposes  :his  scope 
provided  the  kinds  of  controls  end  large  sample  sire  needed  :o  deacr.strace 
definitively  rhe  conclusion  ot  the  designers  cf  the  curriculj=: 

1.  That  intensive,  quality  Instruction  offsets  the  psychcsocial  ef:".c:s 
on  reading  achievement  of  raclsi:  and  poverty. 

2.  That  intensive  instruction  derives  frc=  rhe  systematic  applicatlcu 
of  basic  learning  principles. 

3.  That  replacing  one  publisher's  -atsrials  with  another's  Is  not 
a  currlculur.  change.     C^rriculu:i  reccsign  requires  an  efficient 
and  huiiane  redeplojrsen:  of  hu=a::,   instructional,  physical  and 
fiscal  iLSources  in  the  school  :o  reach  cperaticnally  def-ned 
instructional  goals. 

A.      That  syvtess  approaches  to  curriculua  design  can  be  designed,  delivered 
and  la;.leEente;'  cost  effective  level  superior  to  "?r,:gra=s" 

(publlsier's  currently  being  '^sed.     Such  a  systens 

approach  allo'-'b  .         student  to  leam  vhat  he  needs  to  learn, 
in  his  unique  way,  at  a  learning  rate  ant  level  unique  tc  hi=. 

5.      That  average  ncn-speciallst  teachers  can  be  trained  quickly 

and  inexpensive  I  y  to  operate  sue.-,  z  cost  e:  f  ec  tlve  curr  1  ciu^ 
based  on  beh.oV  lordly  define  a  c:jt:ctlvcs  ir.  an  accountcbillty 
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6. 


That  disadvantaged  children  can  oake  ajc  lease  a  year's  growth  in 


reading  In  a  year's  Instruction. 


7.      That  American  public  school  educators  can  change  their  basic 


perceptions  of  the  teaching  learning  process. 


Results  from  a  northern  New  York  coaaunlty  demonstrated  that  this 


curriculum  works  equally  as  well  with  upper  middle  class  children  as  wl:h 
disadvantaged  children.    Results  from  Florida  showed  gains  in  vocabulary  and 
comprehension  to  be  of  equal  magnitude  for  disadvantaged  (Title  I)  and 
middle  class  children.    Results  froa  Appalachla  with  severely  deprived 
rural  children  who  ordinarily  show  less  than  a  half  year  gain  In  a  full 
school  year  showed  1.47  years  gain  In  90  Instructional  hours   (half  a  year, 
measured  after  the  2-conth  suaaer  recess.    Data  frot-  all  over  the  country 
demonstrated  what  schools  could  do  If  they  truly  redesigned  currlculua  instead 
of  buying  another  new  package  of  basal  readers,  kits,  or  machines.  But 
in  post  cases,  these  dara  derived  froa  a  sever.-school  project  here,  a 
one-school  project  there.    No  catter  how  consistent  the  results ,  "skeptical 
critics  Justifiably  eyed  each  result  as  a  "special  case." 

The  Omaha  Prcject  eliainates  the  "special  case"  criticisa.     In  1971-1972, 
a  school  systec-wlie  application  of  30  High  Intensity  Learning  Centers  for 
thousands  of  Inne."  clt/  children  provided  data  that  allowed  control  of  teacher 
variable  and  school  ataosphTe,  provici-.ag  data  drawn  from  "real  ^.-orld" 
curriculum  redesign,  free  of  the  "special  case"  bias. 

To  Insure  a  conservative  assessment  of  the  curriculum,  each  student  was 
pre  and  post  tested  at  his  appropriate  reading  level,  the  pretest  level  at 
which  he  scored  between  +2  standard  deviations.    This  technique  reduced  the 
regression  to  the  mean  effect;  since  the  students  vere  all  underachieving, 
disadvantaged.  Tide  1  subjects  their  pest  test  scores  would  otherwise  have 
been  inflated  by  test  error  biased  to-jard  the  cean.    All  lestlng  was  dor.e  by 
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the  school  sysceia's  assessnenc  personnel  Independent  cf  che  orlglnacors  of 

che  currlculuB.    All  testing  vas  done  wlch  cho  C^ces  McClnlcle  Fores  B  through  E. 

Certain  scatlsdcal  techniques  used  by  the  researcher  allowed  for  control 
of  "teacher^school  effect."    In  fact,  the  atsount  of  gain  due  to  this  effect 
In  each  Center  is  reported  belov. 

This  report  describes  the  results  of  the  work  done  by  the  Omaha  Public 
School  staff  which  lopleaented  and  supervised  the  High  Intensity  Learning 
Systems — Reading. 

Ron  Meyer,  Director  of  the  Ocaha  Reading  Clinic  led  that  staff. 
Elwanda  Deason  and  Sally  Jones  supervised  the  curriculum  redesign.    This  team 
of  dedicated  educators  laplemented  the  prcgraa,  supported  It,  and  parlayed 
Che  flrsc  27  Centers  into  over  50  operating  Installations.     An  uni:sual  quality 
of  leadership  was  displayed  by  Dr.  Owen  Knutzen,  Superintendent  of  Ocaha 's 
Public  Schools  and  Dr.  Craig  Fuller  ton.  Assistant  Superir.iendtnt  for 
Instruction;  not  only  did  they  support  the  Reading  Clinic  staff,  but  they 
stood  behind  the  decision  of  the  Omaha  Public  Schools'  Title  I  Director, 
Robert  Davis,  who  was  willing  to  risk  most  of  his  federal  funds  on  the  projec:. 
In  oy  own  work  in  hundreds  of  school  systems  I  have  never  r:et  a  more 
facilitating,  cooperative  and  dedicated  top  ad=lnlstra:lon. 

Dr.  Lloyd  Texley  coordinated  the  incredible  Job  of  administering  tests, 
collecting  and  collating  the  results  *-:o  one  of  the  finest  student  data 
banks  in  the  country.     Thirty  teachers,  niany  of  them  fresh  from  the  university, 
others  with  as  much  as  60  years*  experience,  suffered  through  the  first  months 
of  implementation.     My  own  staff,  Dr.  Jean  Hyman,  Srenda  Clavon  and  John 
Bednarlk  executed  the  original  staff  training  and  implementation,     .Random  House, 
Inc.,  Steve  Bemer,  vice  President  and  Robert  Knox,  y«anager  of  che  ilducatlcnal 
Systems  Division  made  it  possible  for  me  to  bring  to  frulllon  the  results 
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of  1  decade  of  university  research  and  experlraencadon. 

High  Intensity  Learning  Systems  continues  to  be  aodifled  and  expanded. 
A  nation-wide  system  for  updating  the  Instructional  aaterlals  as  publishers 
produce  newer  and  better  programs  Is  finally  In  operation.    A  series  of 
techniques  for  more  efficient  classroom  management  Is  in  development.  Ex'- 
pansion  of  the  curriculum  Into  mathematics  Is  underway.    But  Omaha,  Nebraska, 
in  1971«-1972  was  the  crucial  place  and  time  that  established  once  and  for 
all  that  America's  disadvantaged  children  can  learn  to  read  In  spite  of 
the  effects  of  racism  and  poverty. 

New  York  City  S.  Alan  Cohen,  Ed.D. 

December,  1972 
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SUMMARY  OF  OHAHA  PROJECT 


Treatnent 

HILS— Reading  for  one  class  hour  dally  for  4  1/2  oontha. 
Population 

ReaulCa  based  on  2,  102  inner  city,  aeverely  dlaadvantaged,  Title  I 
children.  Black,  Mexican  Aaerlcan,  White  In  28  achoola  of  «  mid 
western  city.    All  students  participating  in  the  project  had  pre  tei 
scores  In  reading  at  or  belov  the  30th  percentile. 


Grade 

Nuabcr  of 

Children 

3 

46 

4 

429 

3 

493 

6 

433 

7 

308 

8 

163 

9 

113 

10 

52 

11 

61 

12 

4 

Expected  Cain 

For  thla  dlaadvantaged  population: 

1/2  year  gain  for  one  ftjll  year  of  Instruction, 
(For  a  middle  claaa  population: 

one  year  gala  for  one  full  year  of  Inatructlon, ) 
Expected  Cain  In  This  Study 

For  thla  disadvantaged  population: 

about  ,25  year  gain  In  ,45  year  of  instruction, 
(For  alddle  clasa  population: 

Lt,  ^.^^  ft    4  > 


9t'7 
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Actual  Clin  For  All  Tht  Scudinti  Aftir  6  1/2  Monchi  In  MILS 


(Exptcctd  giin  !■  2  1/2  noDChi.) 


28Z 

■hovtd 

txptcctd  g^in  or  btlov 

68Z 

■howtd 

g^in^  tbov^' ■xptcc^ocy 

22Z 

■hovid 

1/2  CO  ont  full  yt^r'^  g^lo 

In  4 

1/2  monchi 

of  inicrucdon 

U2X 

■howid 

1  full  /■■r  or  oor^  g^io  in 

4  1/2  months  of 

inacrucclor 

24Z 

■hovtd 

aore  chtn  1  1/2  yt^r'^  g^in 

In  4 

1/2  monchs 

of  inicrucdon 

14Z 

■hovtd 

Bort  Chan  2  yttr*^  g^in  in  4 

1/2 

oonchi  of 

Inicrucclon 

At  Cridi  3... 

IIZ  ihoytd  txptcced  giln  or  btlov 

7BZ  ihovtd  gilni  ibovi  exptcctncy 

30Z  ihovid  1/2  to  ont  full  ytir'i  giin  In  6  1/2  monthi  of  Instruction 

48Z  thovid  1  full  yttr  or  aort  giin  in  6  1/2  ooRthi  of  instructlt. 


At  Cridt  6... 

'   24Z  ihovtd  expected  gain  or  belov 

66Z  ihovtd  gaini  ibove  expcctiocy 

252  ihovtd  1/2  to  a  full  year'i  gain  In  6  1/i  oonths  of  initruction 

51Z  ihovtd  1  full  ytar  or  aore  giin  in  A  1/2  conthi  of  initruction 


18Z  ihoved  more  than  1  1/2  ytiri'  gain  in  6  1/2  mcnchi  of  instruction 
8S       ihovid  mori  than  2  years*  giin  in  4  1/2  monchs  cf  initruction 


At  Cridt  5,.. 

27Z  ihoved  expecttd  giin  or  belov 

67Z  ihoved  glim  ab^vt  txpict*ucy 

28Z  ihovtd  1/2  to  oDt  full  ytir'i  giin  in  1/2  months  of  instruction 

39Z  ihovtd  1  full  ytir  or  mort  giin  in  6  1/2  nonths  of  initruction 

20Z  ihoved  oort  than  1  1/2  yeiri*  giin  in  6  1/2  monthi  of  instruction 

9Z  ihovtd  mori  than  2  ytari'  giin  la  6  1/2  monthi  of  initruction 


Ac  CTida  6.. . 

23Z  ihoved  txptcted  gilr.  or  belov 
73Z'       ihovtd  glim  ibovt  txpectincy 


20Z 


ihovtd  acre  than  1  1/2  ytari'  gain 


in  4  1/2  Bcnthi  of  instruction 
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192  showed  1/2  to  one  full  year's  gain  in  i  1/2  nonths .of  instruction 

532  showed  1  full  year  or  more  gain  in  4  1/2  months  of  instruction 

332  showed  oore  than  1  1/2  years'  gain  in  4  1/2  oonths  of  instruction 

192  showed  more  than  2  years'  gain  in  4  1/2  oonths  of  instruction 


At  Grade  7.. 


322  showed  expected  gain  or  below 

602  showed  gains  avove  expectancy 

172  ahowed  1/2  to  one  full  year's  gain  in  4  1/2  months  of  instruction 

432  showed  1  full  y«*r  0£  pore  gain  in  4  1/2  months  of  instruction 

312  showed  more  than  1  1/2  years'  gain  In  4  1/2  months  of  instruction 

^   232  showed  oore  than  2  years*  gain  in  4  1/2  oonths  of  Instruction 

At  Grade  8. . .                     .  . 

332  showed  expected  gain  or  below 

612  showed  gaina  above  expectancy 

152  showed  1/2  to  one  full  year's  gain  in  4  1/2  oonths  of  Instruction 

46Z  showed  1  full  year  or  core  gain  in  4  1/2  months  of  instruction 

282  ahowed  more  than  1  1/2  years'  gain  in  4  1/2  nonths  of  instruction 

192  ^showed  more  than  2  years'  gain  in  4  1/2  oonths  of  instruction 

At  Grade  9. . . 

472  showed  expected  gain  or  below 

512  showed  gains  avove  expectancy 

..,..272  showed  1/2  to  one  full  year's  gain  in  4  1/2  months  of  instruction 

242  showed  1  full  year  or  more  gain  in  4  1/2  months  of  instruction 

132  showed  oore  than  1  1/2  years'  gain  in  4  1/2  months  of  instruction 
-  showed  oore  than  2  years'  ^ain  in  4  1/2  oonths  of  instruction 

At  Grade  10. . . 

402  showed  expecred  gain  or  below                    '  '                         -  ■ 

492  showed  gains  above  expectancy 

102  showed  1/2  to  one  full  year's  gain  in' 4  1/2  r.or.th3  of  instruction 

392  showed  1  full  year  p_r  more  gain  in  4  1/2  oonths  of  instruction 

272  showed  more  than  1  1/2  years*  gain  in  4  1/2  zcnths  of  '  instructlcn 

-.252  showed  more  than  2  years'  gain  In  4  1/2  months  of  Instruction 

"  *      ■  '  I 
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At  Cradc  11. . . 

SOZ  ahoved  expecced  gain  or  below 

4SZ  ahowed  gains  Above  cxpeccancy 

lOZ  ahoucd  1/2  to  ona  full  year 'a  gain  In  U  1/2  monche  of  Inscruccion 

35Z  ahowed  1  full  year  or  pore  gain  In  U  1/2  aoncha  of  Inecrucclon 

22Z  ahowed  core  chah  1  1/2  years'  gain  In      1/2  ooncha  of  Inscruccion 

20Z  ahowed  norc  chan  2  yeara*  gain  in  4  1/2  ooncha  of  Inacrucdon 


At  Grade  12. . .  (N  too  amall) 


The  Average  Crowch* 

The  average  gr«de  level  growch  for  all  grades  In  4  1/2  oonchs  of 
Inacrucdon  waa  8.7  months^  aldose  double  che  expected  growch  If 
the  acucencs  had  been  olddle  clasa — over  3  1/2  tlaes  chc  Increase 
m  growch  over  what  Is  usually  achieved  by  Tide  I  Inner  clcy 


Slxch  graders  showed  che  hlgheac  average  growch  of  11  •*>  aoncha  In  4  1/4  oonchs. 

S       Slxch  graders  showed  abouc  10      aoncha  average  growch  In  4  1/2  aonchs. 

Third  graders  showed  alaoac  10  aoncha  average  gro'^ch  In  4  1/2  nonchs. 

Fourch,  flfch  and  elghch  graders  showed  over  8  aonchs  growch  In*  A  1/2' 
Boncha. 


*  All  daca  reporctd  Is  scatlsclcally  slgnlflcanc  be/ond  che  .01  level  of 
confidence. 


children. 
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DESCRIPTIONS  OF  RESULTS 


Tablt  I  ihows  the  data  combined  over  30  Centers,  2102  students,  displayed 
by  grade  levels.    The  average  gain  for  all  students.  In  all  Centers,  at  all 
grade  levels  was  .87  of  a  year  after  .A5  of  a  year's  instruction,  one  class 
hour  per  day  in  the  High  Intenalty  Learning  Systeas— Reading.    That  represents 
almost  double  the  expected  gain  for  average  students  and  over  three  tlses  the 
txpected  gala  for  the  Title  I  students  In  this  school  system. 

In  Grade  3.  the  average  gain  for  A6  third  graders  across  three  Centers  was 
about  a  full  year  (.99)  in  .A5  of  a  year's  Instruction.    That  Is  more  thap 
double  the  expected  gain  for  average  students  and  almost  a  iOOX  increase 
over  the  expected  gain  for  disadvantaged  students  who  were  selected  for  this 
project. 

I   The  average  gala  for  429  fourth  graders  across  16  Centers  u-as  .84  of  a 
year  after  .45  year's  instruction.    That  represents  slightly  less  than  double 
the  expected  gain  la  average  fourth  graders.    For  Title  I  children  in  this  proje 
this  represents  an  Increase  over  expected  gain  In  excess  of  330X. 

The  493  fifth  graders  serviced  by  17  different  Centers  and  the  163  eighth 
gradera  in  10  Centers  shoved  approximately  the  same  gains  as  the  fourth  graders. 

The  largest  galas  were  made  by  433  sixth  graders  la  17  Centers.  After 
.45  year'a  Instruction,  the  standardized  tests  showed  1.12  years  growth.  A 
eloae  aecoad  waa  the  1.03  years  growth  la  the  308  seveath  graders.    That,  of 
coursa,  represeats  over  twice  the  gala  expected  of  average  studeata  aad  over 
4001  greater  gain  thaa  would  ordlaarlly  be  cade  by  the  title  I  atudeats  ta 
thla  project. 
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TABLE  I:    Average  Pre,  PoAt  And  Growth  Scores 


By:    Grade  Level  after  A  1/2  oonths  of  HILS 
(1  cIaaa  hour  per  day) 


Total 
Aver. 

Gain  In  Yeara 
.87 


AVERAGE  SCOR£S 

IN  YEARS 

Grade 

N 

Pre 

Post 

Growth 

3 

A6 

2.25 

3.2A 

.99* 

A 

A29 

2.68 

3.52 

.8A* 

5 

493 

3.18 

A.  00 

.82* 

6 

633 

A. 09 

5.20 

1.12* 

7 

3  OS 

A. 66 

5.69 

1.03* 

8 

163 

5.35 

6.20 

.85* 

9 

113 

6.90 

7.16 

.25 

10 

52 

7.2A 

7.62 

.38 

11 

61 

7.57 

8.12 

.55 

Total 

N  (30  Centers) 
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TABLE  2:    AVERAGE  CAINS        4  1/2  MONTHS  OF  HILS  (1  HOUR  PER  DAY) 


All  C<iln»  Expressed  In  Years 


Total 

N 
Per 
Ctr. 


Total 

N  (24  Centers) 
1922 


Aver 
Cain 
Per 
Ctr.  3 


Average  Cain  in  Years  for  Grade... 


Total 
Aver 
Cain 
.92 


Total  Average  Cain  Per 
Grade  Level  Grades  3'9 


Grade 
Gain 
N 


3      2  5 
.91  .87  .86: 
46  429  493 


6  7 
1.13  .94 
433  308 


8 

.76 
163 


9 

.27 

SO 


100 

1.73 

1.79 

1.64 

Total 

Aver 

61 

39 

N 

Gain 

Average 

Gain  In 

Years 

for 

Grade  . 

61 

1.71 

Lit 

10 

1.58 
13 

2.61 
11 

1.48 
27 

- 

Ctr. 
Lno. 

Per 
Ctr. 

Per 
Ctr. 

3  4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

SO 

1.30 

1.21 
19 

1.02 
14 

1.S3 
2S 

N 

B6 

.90 

1.08  .49 
21  13 

1.20  1 
19 

.20 
13 

35 
8 

.92 
6 

.35 
6 

40 

1.24 

1.39 
.25 

.73 
3 

1.0/( 
12 

0 

95 

.84 

.59 
27 

.66  1 
36 

.24 
32 

71 

1.18 

.b6 
S 

1.2S 
22 

1.24 

2t 

1.17 
19 

P 

37 

.76 

.98  .90 
20  3 

.43 
3 

.42 
11 

116 

1.08 

.97 
3S 

1.03 
4S 

1.26 
36 

0 

99 

.76 

.68  . 
24 

.07 
43 

.93 
32 

42 

l.OS 

1.29 
15 

.92 

27 

k' 

118 

.76 

1.06 
23 

.75 
31 

.66 
19 

82 
26 

.42 
19 

99 

1.01 

.74 
27 

.98 
34 

1.23 
38 

s 

65 

.74 

.68 
16 

.75 
26 

.78 
23 

.96 

.99 

1.13 

.48 

.58 

.97 

S4 

1.01 

30 

13 

M 

T  ' 

116 

.67 

36 

44 

36 

109 

.99 

l.QO 
34 

.76 
43 

1.29 
32 

.u 

45 

.58 

53 
27 

.68 
17 

.10 
1 

.95 

1.69 

.81 

1.S2 

.49 

.48 

.57 

62 

.98 

15 

17 

25 

5 

V 

117 

.50 

35 

S6 

26 

.99 

.79 

1.02 

36 

-.35 

93 

.98 

SI 

12 

30 

u 

48 

.33 

46 

2 

.83 

.83 

1.26 

52 

.09 

-1.25 

S4 

34 

33 

X 

70 

.14 

18 

32 

20 

CO 
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The  teit  reiults  in  Cradei  9-11  show  gains  at  or  above  expeccancy  for 
thla  Tide  I  population,  but  the  testing  vsa  most  unreliable  due  to  the  poor 
ability  of  the  particular  level  of  the  Catea  HcClnltle  Reading  Test  used  to 
diacrlnlnate  at  that  grade  level.    Since  data  for  Grade  12  were  based  on  only 
four  students,  the  results  were  not  charted  In  Table  I.    (Those  results 
showed  .98  gain  in  .U5  years— over  double  the  expectancy  for  average  students 
aad  four  times  the  ejtpected  gain  for  these  Title  I  students.) 

Table  2  presents  the  data  by  Center  and  by  each  grade  In  each  Center. 
It  la  based  on  1922  of  the  2102  in  the  total  project  population,  covering 
Grades  3-9  In  2«  of  the  30  Centers.    Six  Centers  (180  students)  were  excluded 
fron  this  table  because  of  Incomplete  data,  low  .s'a  and  unreallable  test  data. 
The  Grade  9  results  In  five  Centers  (50  students)  is  relatively  unreliable. 
Small  N's  of  ilx  (Center-  N)  and  one  (Center  J)  cannot  be  taken  as  a  reliable 
Index  of  the  treatment  effect.    The  average  loss  of  -1.25  years  for  20  ninth 
graders  tn  Center  M  is  an  indication  of  the  unreliability  of  the  test  level 
used  to  assess  the  treatment  effects  in  the  high  school.    The  -.35  loss  in 
the  two  eighth  graders  In  Center  U  la  probably  accurate.    Two  students  could 
have  scored  lesa  on  the  post  test  compared  to  their  pre  tests.    Minus  scores, 
of  course,  represent  r.o  practical  jjaln.  not  "real"  losses. 

Beyond  these  cells,  only  32  eighth  graders  in  Center  X  shewed  ar.  average 
gam  leaa  thau  expectancy,     in  every  other  cell  of  Table  2,  even  In  th# 
'Veakeat"  Centers,  the  aver;.ge  gains  not  only  exceeded  what  would  have  been 
expected  of  these  atudenta  (.2i  years  gain  In  .45  years  Instruction),  but 
axcacded  what  would  have  baeo  expected  of  average,  on-grade  level  achievers 
(4  1/2  aonths  gain  in  4  1/2  montha  Instruction^ . 

By  uaing  Tablea  1  and  2  together,  the  reader  can  cozpare  average  gain  at 
a  grade  laval  within  any  Center  with  the  average  gain  of  that  grade  level 
acroaa  all  the  Centara,    For  example.  In  Center  t,  the  30  seventh  graders 
had  an  average  gain  of  .98,  alnoat  e  full  year'a  gain  in  4  1/2  months.    Table  1 
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•hows  1.03  as  che  average  giln  for  all  seventh  grades  in  all  che  Centers, 
Indicating  that  this  Center  did  alaoat  as  veil  with  its  seventh  graders  as 
the  average  for  all  eleven  Centers  servicing  seventh  graders. 

The  total  average  gain  for  all  grades  in  all  24  Centers  in  Table  2  is 
.92  m  .^5  years  of  instruction.     The  .92  figure  allows  che  reader  co  compare 
each  Center's  average  gain  for  all  grade  levels  serviced  by  chat  Center  vith 
•verage  gain  for  all  1922  students.     For  example,  che  average  gain  for  61 
•eventh  graders  and  39  eighth  graders  in  Center  A  uas  1.73.     This  i. 
Significantly  greater  chan  the  .92  average  gain  for  the  total  population. 
This  indicates  chat  Center  A  was  markedly  core  effective  than  most  other 
Centers. 
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Teacher-School  Effect  (Accouncablllcy) 

Concroverslal  and  chremtenlng  as  it  Is  Co  the  profession,  accouncablllcy 
need  not  be  an  Illusive  quality  based  on  whlo  or  prejudice,  for  chls  study 
produced  a  valid,  objective  assessaent  of  teacher-school  effect.    Who  is  to 
be  held  accountable  for  these  effects  is  an  adolnlstrative  decision,  although 
tradition  does  dictate  a  teacher-to-princlpal-to-superintendent  chain 
of  conaand.    Teacher-achool  effect  was  oeasured  In  cvo  separate,  independent 
Bethoda  that  produced  a  nutual  validity  check.    The  first  method  was  a 
supervisory  staff  assessaent  of  "constraint."    The  second  nethod  was  a 
sophisticated  statistical  analysis  of  tesc  results  perfonaed  by  a  researcher 
who  had  no  knowledge  of  the  constraint  oeasureoents  or  the  schools  involved. 

Constraint  Measures;  During  the  U  1/2  oonths  of  the  HILS  prograta,  teachers 
were  asked  to  list  a  sunziary  of  constraints  that  interfered  with  optical 
systecs  operation.    Those  constraint  reports  were  discussed  asong  the  super- 
visory staff  and  project  director.    The  two  project  supervisors  also  submitted 
a  constraint  report  and  a  final  constraint  chart  was  foraulated  by  the  project 
director. 

Nine  categorie;  of  constraints  were  coapiled.  Those  categories  are  the 
key  to  interpreting  the  Constraint  Profiles  belcu. 

Constraint  Categories 


1..  Space 

2.  Adolnistration  p rob  leas  or  continuity 

3*  Teacher  training 

4.  Teacher  llaitations  in  being  unable  to  use  the 
nanageaent  systea  as  designed 

5.  Materials  late  or  unnodified 

6.  Furniture  unavailable  or  unsuitable 

7.  Scheduling  or  student  availability 

8.  Student  attitude  or  unrest  unrelated  to  the  Hllinc  prograa 

9.  Clasarooo  teacher  attitude  towards  the  Hllinc  prograa. 
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Incerpretlng  Conicralnt  Profiles;    The  coluran  headings,  nu:iaers  one  to  nlae, 

In  Che  profiles  below  represent  the  nine  Constraint  Categories.    The  value* 

In  each  cell  are  Interpreted  as  follows: 

Constraint  Hating  Scale 

No  entry  Indicates  no  Interference  with  the  systcn  from  this  cateaory 
of  conatralnt  possibilities. 

1  Indicates  a  low  grade  nuisance  problea  that  did  not  directly  cause 
losa  In  total  tlae  of  student  participation  but  caused  frustrations, 
indirect  tlae  loss,  and  need  for  problea  solving  tine. 

^^^^i^'f^"  *  K"'^^  Interference  that  caused  estimated  naxloL-o 

of  20Z  loss  of  participation  in  the  learning  process. 

3  Indicates  a  high  grade  constraint  that  served  as  an  immediate  cause 
in  delay  or  prograa  Interruption  or  Inefficiency  that  caused  core 
than  20Z  reduction  in  student  participation  In  r.he  learning  process. 

Thus  a  rating  of  1  In  column  7  for  Center  P7  Indicates  a  'low  grade  nuisance 
problem"  Involving  the  category  "scheduling  or  student  availability". 

The  column  marked  Hate  indicates  the  projecc  director's  subjective 
judgement  of  each  Center's  level  of  function  using  the  sase  three-point 
racing  scale.    The  rating  0  indicates  fin  ideal  level  of  function.    The  rating 
3  indicates  considerable  interference  by  constraints  in  the  project  director's 
opinion. 

Using  Center  0  as  an  example  to  interpret  the  Constraint  Profile,  the 
rating  1  in  column  2  indicates  a  low  grade  interference  due  to  idminlstration 
problems.     The  same  low  grade  interference  was  caused  by  the  unavailability 
or  the  lack  cf  suitability  of  classroom  furniture.    A  2  rating  in  column  5 
indicates  moderate  problems  with  delivery  or  modification  of  instructional 
materials.    There  was  maximum  interference  (rating  3)  due  to  poor  management  of  the 
Center  by  the  teacher  (column  A).    The  total  number  of  constraLnt  points  is 
7.     The  project  director  rated  over  all  functioning  of  the  Center  as  3 
Indicating  chat  atudents  last  more  than  20:  of  avaUable  partici^.ation 
:ioe  because  of  the  constraints. 

Center  C  shows  three  low  grade  coaatralnts  in  materials  avaiUbiUty. 
umlture  and  scheduling  problems.     But  the  our,r;,.^^.«  ..^  w..  ..... 
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overrode  these  constralnca  causing  the  project  director  to  score  a  near 
Ideal  level  of  functioning. 
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IMTEN3irf  LEAJHINC  CENTERS  CONSTRALNT  PROFILE 


Center  9 

1 

I   ^        *  5         6        7        a        Q        T«»-i  «>  

?' 

1 

1 

6 

T 

1 

2 

1 

1 

B 

1 

-  Q 

1 

1 

5 

2 

F 

1 

1 

6 

1 

J 

2 

1 

7 

: 

S 

1 

I 

1 

1 

6 

i, 

B 

1 

1 

4 

0 

B 

1 

1 

5 

1 

0 

1 

3 

7 

E 

2 

1 

1 

6 

N 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

9 

M 

2 

1 

6 

K 

1 

2 

2 

1 

10 
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2 

1 

9 

R 

1 

5 

L 

1 

5 

\ 

C 

1 

3 

0 
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HIGH  DtTEKSm  liAMlHC  CESTjaS  CONSTRAINT  PROnLE 


A 

2 

I 

1 

6 

1 

4 

c 

1 

1 

6 

K 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

10 

I 

2 

1 

6 

V 

2 

3 

2 

10 

w" 

2 

3 

1 

9 
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TABLE  3 

FERCQfTACE  OF  GRADE  LEVEL  CALN  OR  LOSS  ATTRIBUTED 
TO  IKTOUCTION  OF  HILS  AKD  TilACUZR- SCHOOL  EFFECT 


Center 

Crade  Lev. 

Z  Cain 

P 

Humbe  r 

Celn  or  Lois 

or  Lota 

A 

+  .99 

+57 

.0000 

B 

+  .77 

+^5 

.0000 

C 

+  .37 

+28 

.02 

D 

+  .33 

+27 

.01 

E 

+  .29 

+25 

.OS 

T 

-.31 

-35 

.01 

U 

-.33 

-38 

.08 

V 

-.49 

-56 

.000 

X 

-.5A 

-62 

.0004 

u 

-.71 

-82 

.0001 

The  rank  of  each  Cencer  according  to  grade  level  gain  or  loss  ia  Table  3 
follova  exactly  the  rank  order  of  Ceacera  in  Table  2.    But  Table  3  ahows 
exactly  how  nuch  of  the  average  growth  per  Cencer  in  Table  2  li  accounted  for 
by  teacher-achool  effect.    Note,  teacher-achool  effect  cannot  be  separated 
froa  the  Blgh  Intensity  Learning  Syatea,  ao  that  the  sos:  accurate  interpre- 
tation of  Tablea  2  and  3  together  auat  be  stated  in  such  fora  as: 

"Uaing  a  Bigh  Intenaity  Learning  Syscea  pedagogy  in  Center  A,  .99 
o£  the  1.73  average  growth — about  571  of  the  average  gain — ia  accounted 
for  by  tha  interaction  of  High  Intensity  with  teacher-school  effect." 
I£,  for  exaapla,  Mr.  Saith'a  peraonality  is  "warner"  than  Kiss  Jonea' , 
and  Saith  ren  Center  A  vhila  Jonea  ran  Center  V,  and  those  personality 
traita  vera  in  fact  the  sain  coaponents  of  teacher-achool  effect,  then  .99 
of  the  1.73  gain  in  Mr.  Saith'a  Center  was  the  effect  High  Intensity  has  when 
Saith  uaad  that  padagogy. 
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On  th«  other  h«nd,  .49  lo.«  v«.  the  effect  of  Jonet'  personality  when  .he 
ran  a  High  Intensity  Learning  Center,  leaving  a  .50  gain  after  her  personality 
took  Ita  toll.    The  data  in  Table  3,  however,  do  no:  tell  ua  exactly  what 
the  factora  were  In  teacher-school  effect.    For  cha:  Information,  wa  mu.t 
analyze  the  constraint  oea.ureaents  presented  below.    Thoae  constraint  oeasure- 
menta  already  tell  us  that  the  oajor  component,  of  teacher-school  effect  in 
Centera  W  and  X  were  tests  chat  could  not  detect  ^jaina. 

'The  "Systen"  and  Teacher-School  Effect 

One  of  the  ultimate  teat,  of  a  ".ystena  approach"  to  any  endeavor  Is  the 
attempt  to  skew  the  reaults  so  that  a  ainlmua  level  of  negative  result.  1, 
•trained  regardless  of  personality  variable..     Specifically,  in  education,  a 
"true-  syste»  Insures  a  certain  level  of  results  regardless  of  teacher-school 
effect.    In  a  sense,  a  syatec.  approach  to  Instruction  reduces  teacher-school 
varlabmiv  In  one  dlre^  (negative)  only,  leaving  variability  open  in  the 
positive  direction.    Tables  2  and  3  .how  this  -systcrs  effect"  dramatically. 
Tha  •S.or^t"  Center.  (T,  U,  V)  had  .67,  .58  and  .50  average  years  gain 
in  .65  years.    This  1.  not  only  above  national  norm  expectancy  of  .A5.  but 
algnlflcantly  above  the  .25  gain  u.ually  reached  by  this  school  population. 
In  other  words,  given  a  teacher-.chool  effect  with  HILS  chat  cut  .31,  .33 
end  .49  off  the  mean  gain  that  the  2102  student,  as  a  total  group  made,  the 
etudenta  In  the  'Vorat  Center."  .till  achieved  above  expectancy.    At  the 
other  extreme,  given  a  ay.teo  that  reduced  variability  at  the  lower  end 
(below  the  average  gain  for  the  total  population  of  2102),  the  .ane  .ysten 
opened  up  the  upper  end  where  teacher-achool  effect  with  HILS  Increased  average 
gam  fro«  ,29  to  .99  yeara  above  what  the  total  population  average  .howed . 
In  a  .an.a,  the  ay.teaa  approach  accomodatea  Individual  teacher-achool 
dlfferencea,  but  reduce,  the  "negative"  effecta  of  the.a  dlfferencea. 
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CoDitnlnt  Mciiureeenti  Coopar*><  g°  Tgacher-School  Effect 

How  did  the  acacuclcil  inilysli  of  teacher-achcol  effect  cospare  to 
tha  ConatralDt  Profllea?    The  average  Rate  acore  for  the  five  Tsoat  effective 
C€fitera  ahovo  In  Table  3  waa  leaa  than  1  (tctuallr  .80).  while  the  average 
SAte  acora  for  the  five  leaat  effective  Centera  waa  2  1/2.    Thui.  the 
Conatralxit  Profllea  drawn  Independently  of  the  itatlstlcal  analysla  of  the 
standardized  teat  reaulta  reflected  In  Tables  1  to  3  appear  to  be  an  accurate 
predictor  of  Center  succeaa.    Furtheraore.  the  Profllea  indicate  that  the 
teacher'a  management  role  (Category  4)  t»  the  aoat  Important  factor  in  the 

atatlatlcaX  analyaia  of  teacher-achool  effect  with  achool  adolnlatratlon  a 

aacond  moat  potent  factor. 

Tha  regular  claaarooo  teacher'a  attitude  (aa  distinct  froa  the  High 

Intensity  Learning  Syatea  teacher)  had  little  effect.    When  student  unreat 
"waa  high  It  had  a  relatively  strong  influence  on  the  teacher-school  effect. 

but  only  when  the  teacher  canageaent  (Category  i.)  was  poor.  Furniture. 

materials  and  achedullng  (Categories  5,6,7)  were  annoying  but  leaa  of  an 

influence  on  teacher-achool  effect. 

By  far  then,  the  Center  teacher  seeaed  to  oayte  the  difference  in 

Tsble  3  with  sdminlBtrBtion  second,  snd  sll  other  cstegories  of  less 

laportsnce. 
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Effect  of  Pre  T«.r 

Are  the  differences  In  result,  .cccunted  fcr  by  difference,  in  socio- 
economic level  or  other  factors  th.t  Influence  test  scores?     If  Center 
«  gr.de  Showed  greater  g.ins,  could  It  have  been  due  :o  the  f^ct  th^t  to 
b.gtn  with  (pre  test),   that  Center  or  grade  had  a  higher  or  lou,r  pre  test 
•cor.?    If  Mnal  .cores  are  Influenced  by  better  hooe  or  school  conditions, 
.light  differences  m  .oclo-econoolc  level  or  previous  years'  experiences, 
then  certainly  pre  test   score,  would  be  similarly  Influenced.  Regression 
coefficients  Indicate  ^  difference        re,ulrs  due  ^  differences  in  ^  ^ 
•£££«.     In  fact,  regression  coefficients  show  that   .65  y„rs  gain  Is 
accounted  for  by  pre  test  scores  m  every  single  ...hod  displayed  in  all 
the  tables.     m  other  words,  the  Centers  wltn  the  highest  gain,  dia  n=t 
have  a  pre  test  score  advantage. 

Effect  of  Grade 

Table  5  shows  that  sixth    seventh  and  eighth  gr.d.rs  showed  the  greates 
gains,  a,  „uch  as  .20  to  .30  of  a  year  greater  than  th,  :i92  student,  as  a 
Whole  achieved.    Fourth  and  fifth  graders  seeded   tc  she.  the  lowest  gains. 
This  must  be  Interpreted  with  severe  caution.     Tables   2  and  3  are  a  .uch  ,ore 
realistic  view  of  High  Intensity,  effect  on  various  grades.       Table  5  does 
.uggest  that  various  factor,  could  In-ervene  to  vary  the  effect  of  High 
Intensity  on  specific  grade  levels.    At  the  present  tin.  this  researcher 

.uspects  that  floor-celling  effect,  of  standardized  tes:.  at  different  level. 

.re  reflected  In  Table  5.     Junior  high  .tcd.nts.  srecifically  grades  6-8. 

-.y  have  had  much  »,re  room  to  .«,v.  on  the  test  norzs  conpared  to  elementary 

and  secondary  school  students. 
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TABLE  5 

GRADE  ErrECT:    oirFERENCE  IN  AVERAGE 

CAIN  OF  EACH  GRACE  COMPARED  TO 
AVERAGE  GAIN  OF  TOTAL  (2102)  GROUP 


Grade 


6 
7 

11 
8 

10 
3 
9 
5 
4 


433 
308 
61 
163 
52 
46 
113 
493 
429 


Aoount    of    yeara    gain. . 


. . .above  average 

of 

total  group 


.31 
.29 
.21* 
.19 


. . .below  sversge 
of 

total  group 


I 


,02* 
.19* 
.25 
.26 
.34 


"S^r  ^^IT*  conaldered  statistically  significant: 

Thty  nuat  be  ataua.d  to  be  the  result  of  chance. 


.00)0 

.oon 

.20 
.06 
.89 

.40 
.05 

.0001 
.0000 


Actually,  tha  average  gain  for  alxth  gradera  vaa  1.1  yeara  m  .45  yetra 
laatructlcn  compared  to  ,87  years  g.m  for  the  total  2102  studenta.'^^i.^ 
finding  could  have  secured  by  chanc.  In  one  caae  out  of  10.000.  which  =e.na  that 
the  obaerved  difference  of  .31  waa  a  reliable  atatlatlc.     (Note:    tha  computed 
difference  betvaer  tha  average  oZ  the  total  group  and  the  average  for  a  gr.de 
l.val  ia  a  atati.  tically  adjuated  difference  rather  chan  a  .l=pl«  arlthnrtlc 
.ubcraction.)    Risking  ,  .ix  percent  .K.nca  of  the  reaulc  being  a  chance  finding. 
..venth  gradera  .howad  a  1.02  year'a  gain  1„  4  1/2  «ontha  compared  to  the  .87 
S>ln  for  all  tha  atudenCa. 

Cr.d.  9  ,cor..  .hovlog  .„  gro-.th  of  .25  coxp.r.d  to  .87  for  th. 

tot.1  group  1.  highly  «l.l..dl„g.    T.bl.  2  .how.  th.t  tvo  C.at.r.  (23  stud.ntO 
.how.d  ov.r  .  y..r'.  ,.i„  i„  *  j/j  for  th.lr  ninth  gr.d.r..     IVo  =or. 

C«.t.r.  (7  .tud.nt.)  .ho«.d  und.r  .35  growth  In  «  1/2  „nth..    On.  c.nt.x  of 
20  ninth  gr.dor.  .howd  .n  .v.r.g.  lo..  of  1.25.    Ihl.  1.  .t.tl.tlc.lly 
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laprobable  and  indicates,  once  again,  che  cesclng  problem  in  Center  X  ulch 
high  school  students. 

CONCLUSION 

The  High  Intensity  Learning  System  represents  an  application  of  the 
principle  that  the  redesign  of  curriculum  In  contrast  to  simply  trying  newly 
published  programs  Is  the  kry  to  getting  the  kinds  of  results  presently 
demanded  by  taxpayers.     Curriculum  redesign  implies  a  more  cost  effective 
deployment  of  resources,  staff  and  physical  plant — a  beh^vjoral  definition 
of  instructional  objectives,  a  systematic  instructional  prograia  that  allows 
each  student  to  learn  what  he  needs  to  learn,  at  his  level  and  at  his 
optimal  learning  rate,  using  all  the  instructional  resources  available  to 
the  profession,  rather  than  using  X  publisher's  program. 

In  this  study  covering  30  schools  and  over  2000  students  fron  grades 
three  to  high  school,  the  results  are  dramatic.    The  project  dt!r.ons  trates , 
however,  that  average  teachers  can  be  accountable  and  effective — they  can 
make  the  dramatic  cocmon  place.     High  Intensity  Learning  shatters  the  myth 
that  the  psychosocial  effects  of  racism  and  poverty  prevent  inner  city 
disadvantaged  children  from  making  a  year's  gain  in  a  year  of  instruction. 
The  fact  is  t.'.at  cost  effective  Curriculum  design  can  get  more  than  a  year's 
gain  in  a  year's  instruction  in  disadvantaged  populations  when  the  teachers 
and  administrators  are  willing  to  Invest  their  energies  and  egos  in 
curriculum  redesign. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL  SYSTEMS  IN  READING" 
A  REPORT  OF  THE  EFFECTS  OF  A 
CURRICULUM  DESIGN  BASED  ON  A 
SYSTEMS  MODEL 

by  S.  Alan  Cohen 


INTRODUCTION 
This  pnper  briefly  describes  a  systems  approach  to  curriculum 
<l..s.K..  in  ivading.  It  does  not  describe  a  publisher's  new  program  A 
sy.sltn,  .hcli.des  any  number  of  programs.  It  does  not  describe  a  way  to 
teach  readniK.  A  system  includes  any  number  of  ways  to  teach  reading 
\n-  li.gl,  iMtc-ii.sity  Learning  System,  which  is  the  technical  name  for 
tiK-  syslcMiv  approach  described  in  this  report,  includes  pieces  of  over 
50  (l.iict  Mt  publishers'  n.atcriais.  These  materials,  the  students  who 
<«s.^  then,  and  tlu-  I.mcIkms  who  operate  MiKh  Intensity  LcnrninR  Sys- 
I'  H.s  a.v  mlrgralcd  into  a  i..;w  cuniculuni  design  for  the  teachiuR  of 
'.•a.l.n«  .n  «,a(h  s  I  tlnoti^h  M  l,y  the  use  of  a  unique  classroom 
"ia..a«..Mu  nl  syslt-n,  and  s.  ls  nf  sul)syslcms  lor  designing,  dcliveriuK 

individually  P-'scrtbed  learning  environment  that 
<  .-ploys  icsoni. cs  in  an  .•aiciVnl  and  hinuane  nia.nier  llial  generates 
llic  icsnlls  icpoi'cd  licdow. 


MICTMOD 

'"  •^''''P)'-t''-r>;>"^.  a  systems  approach  nieans  doing  something  intel 
liurnlly,  cllieiently  and  humanely.  Designing  eurrienluni  is  an  en 


S.Ahin  Colu  n  ia  iIw  Director  a,ul  mi  A.ljimcl  Profasnr  in  lUc  Uan,. 
«<H"'><I  nr,H-l,„.»,r„l„l  Di,nt,Hi,i,:,  Inslllula  at  the  State  Unioeriitu 
iij  Ncio  1  ink 
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gineering  problem.  Solving  an  engineering  problem  involves  three 
steps: 

1.  Defming  the  goals  clearly  and  operationally,  eliminating  all  am- 
biguities. 

2.  Defining  the  know-how,  listing  what  knowledge  and  information 
basic  research  gives  us  in  order  to  reach  the  specified  goals. 

3.  Defming  the  resources  available  to  apply  this  know-how  in  order  to 
reach  those  goals.  Engineering  curriculum  requires  that  we  define 
realistically  the  human,  physical  and  fiscal  resources  available. 

Coals 

Professional  educators,  in  general,  are  masters  of  jargon.  Look  at 
any  traditional  set  ofeducational  goals  and  you'll  find  such  ambiguities 
as  "self  eoncept,"  "comprehension,"  "vocabulary,"  "good  reading." 
"critical  reading."  These  are  constructs.  They  are  words  we  use  to 
describe  real  things  that  real  people  do  in  the  real  world,  but  as  con- 
structs, they  do  not  contribute  to  precision  and  clarity.  In  fact,  they 
obfuscate.  The  first  step  in  engineering  a  system  to  teach  reading  is  to 
know  precisely  what  we  are  after,  to  slop  hiding  behind  ambiguities, 
and  to  cease  the  shop-worn  cop  out,  "Sonr.e  of  the  things  we  li  y  to  do 
can't  be  defined." 

Anything  we  do  as  teachers  can  be  defined,  if  we  have  the  guts  to 
do  so.  Hut  ifwo  do  so,  wc  will  be  nccounUible  at  least  to  ouiselvcs,  and 
that  may  be  the  crucial  hidden  variable  behind  some  of  jnr  collraijurs 
insistence  that  some  things  just  can't  be  defined.  For  to  delMu!  opera- 
tionally such  ambiguities  as  "love  of  literature,"  or  "aesthetic  experi- 
ence." or  "tinderstnnding  a  poem"  is  to  force  otirselv(?s  lo  laoe  np  to 
what  we  really  mean  by  these  terms  -  that  is,  what  we  personally  are 
responding  to  when  we  say.  "lie  underrtands  it!"  or  "lie  likes  lo  n^ad 
nclion,"  or  "He  enjoyed  that  poem."  To  face  this  is  to  face  oneself  and 
admit  what  values  each  of  us  personally  embraces  on  a  giil  behavioral 
level  independent  of  what  we  say  our  values  are.  To  define  clearly  our 
instructional  goals  is  not  only  an  intellectually  trying  task,  but  an 
emotionally  traumatic  one  that  educators  have  been  avoiding  for  cen- 
turies. 

Such  a  definition  of  instructional  goals  is  an  operational  descrip- 
tion of  die  specific  behaviors  sought  and  the  specific  conditions  \\ui\r.r 
which  those  operations  are  expected  to  occur. 

In  the  systems  approach  that  generated  the  finding's  and  conclu- 
sions described  below,  a  system  we  call  High  Intensity  L3arning  Sy.s- 
tems  -  Reading,  (MILS)  we  defined  500  instructional  goals  or  l-0*s 
(Instructional  Objectives).  These  are  the  o\)eratioiial  delniitions  of 
reading  in  the  High  Intensity  Learning  System. 
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'Vh  '  '  O's  are  words;  they  are  not  rciil.  They  represent  real-world 
aclivili-  .  iiial  people  do.  To  build  a  teaching  system  we  had  to 
tala!i)^uo  all  the  real-world  activities  a  student  might  need  lo  do  that 
would  allow  us  to  say  he  has  reached  a  given  I-O.  To  accomplish  this 
Uxnic  U\<\..  wo  hchaviorally  analyzed  every  item  ofevcry  line  ofover  80 
dillbrenl  companies'  commercially  published  materials  and  coded  this 
analysis  lo  the  I-O's.  So  for  any  I-O,  the  classroom  management  system 
we  call  High  Intensity  Learning  System  can  tell  the  student  instan- 
lane(msly  what  specific  parts  of  what  published  materials  or  what 
activities  he  would  perform  to  master  that  I-O.  A  teaching  system  calls 
those  activities  ^'instructional  prescriptions." 

To  operate  such  a  classroom  management  system  requires  an  ongo- 
ing modincalion  of  I-O's  and  prescriptions  as  new  materials  are  pub- 
lished  ind  as  hundreds  of  teacher:;  using  the  system  create  new  and 
l)cller  activities.  The  High  Intensity  Learning  System  has  designed  a 
nation  wide  analysis  and  dissemination  system  that  provides  this  ongo- 
ing system  lo  every  teacher  operating  a  High  Intensity  Learning  Sys- 
tem. That  information  dissemination  system  is  now  undergoing  a  major 
change  after  five  years  of  testing. 

Once  this  catalogue  of  I-O's  and  prescriptions  is  established,  and 
once  the  dissemination-delivery  system  is  set  up,  it  is  a  simple  step  to 
design  the  criterion  perfomunice  pencil  and  paper  and/or  observation* 
prc-posl  tests.  This  is  the  core  of  the  .system:  a  set  of  I-O's,  coded 
prescripticms,  and  pre-post  tests  of  each  I-O. 


Hricny.  wc  know  that  what  each  learner  needs  to  learn  differs  from 
individual  to  individual.  If  we  administer  batches  of  criterion  perfor- 
mance tests  for  the  500  I-O's  to  30  children  and  assign  appropriate 
prescriptions  based  on  those  test  results,  wc  will  find  no  Kvo  children 
with  the  same  prescription.  In  fact,  in  a  study  of  2250  children  in  High 
Inlcnsily  Learning  Centers,  each  child  having  five  prescriptions,  not  a 
single  pair  of  children  had  the  same  set  of  prescriptions.  Alas,  or  hurrah! 
People  arc  that  different!  Not  only  do  they  differ  in  what  they  need,  but 
llury  differ  in  level  at  which  they  can  perform  an  operation  under 
certain  conditions.  In  fact,  one  individual's  appropriate  level  of  opera- 
tion differs  when  the  conditions  under  which  the  operation  is  lo  be 
cxccnlcd  are  varied.  And,  of  course  ,  the  rale  of  operation  differs  from 
person  to  person.  This  means  that  an  instructional  system  must  provide 
a  uni(iuc  curriculum  for  each  learner.  Given  30  learners,  the  most 
elTicionl  system  could  provide  30  tailor-made  curriculums.  An  en- 

•M.iny  v.)ln:iM<;  riMding  iu   vities  tMnnot  be  inciisnrcd  on  pcMicil  paper  test,  hut  they  can 
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ginecTing  challenge,  indeedl  But  a  challenge  that  can  he  met  in  n 
systems  approach  to  reading  instruction 

and  sequence  of  leamnig  to  read.  Different  children  learn  dilTere  .t 
th.ngs  .n  d.fferent  sequences,  through  different  n.odes.  A  piecl 
mater.al  that  wor  s  with  Johnnie  fails  with  Tom.  A  book  tha  a  tr  .c 
Peggy  repels  Bobby.  To  engineer  an  instructional  systen.  that  t  ulo 
scope  and  secnence  to  each  learner  and  that  provides  the  learn  -r  wUh 
whatever  he  needs  the  instant  he  needs  it  is  a  challenge,  indeed  It  is 
be.ng  done  now  in  hundreds  of  .lassroo.ns  at  a  cost  efTectiveness  f 
superior  to  more  traditional  curriculum  economics 

resulTslsrcr^riSlcl^^rs:*'''"  ^-^-^  '^^-^^ 

1.  The  Contingency  Principle  that  recognizes  that  all  behavior  is 
control  ed  (not  determined)  by  the  consequences  of  that  behav  o 
and  that  behavior  changes  in  response  to  the  environment's  feed- 
back resu  ting  from  previous  behavior.  No  matter  what  words  we 
use  to  h'cle  the  truth,  teaching  is  essentially  the  management  of 
stimuli  and  environmental  feedback 

2.  The  Immediate  Feedback  Principle  that  recognizes  that  the  most 
efRcient  way  to  monitor  behavior  is  to  provide  instant  information 
about  ongoing  responses  to  teaching  stimuli 

3.  The  Appropriate  Level  Principle  that  tells  that  optimal  inoli vaticm 
occurs  when  the  learner  perceives  a  50%  to  80%  chance  of  .retlinu 
positive  feedback.  h^-iun^, 

4.  The  Stimulus  Control  Principle  that  establishes  the  necessity  of 

msining  that  responses  are.  in  fact,  related  t„  the  appn.pi  ate 

t.mulus  conditions  -  a  principle  that  is  violated  a  dozen  lilies  in 
most  reading  lessons. 

5.  The  Critical  Response  Principle  that  establishes  the  importance  of 
reinforcing  the  specific  response  sought  and  testing  what  is  lein- 
forced  rather  that  what  the  student  is  merely  exposed  to  in  a  lesson 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  basic  principles  of  learning  that  must  be 

Suction  T.  '?  '  'y^''^"^'  •-'PP'"-h  to  rea  1  g 

■  nnl  principles  must  be  isolated,  written  out  and  then 

nnterT'l's"     1  -e  modify  the 

materia    and  the  way  we  operate  the  classroom  fn.m  day  to  d  .y  Of  - 
course  it  s  a  huge  task,  but  it  is  precisely  what  we  mean  by  yst uat  - 
cally  designing  a  curriculum  for  children.  yMcni.ui 

Resources 

A  systems  approach  specifies  exactly  how  much  money  is  available 
over  a  period  of  time  to  design  this  kind  of  classroom.  For  example  in 
the  H.«h  Intensity  Learning  System  we  can  specify  exactirwh'icl' 
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ilcni.s  in  wlucli  <iuantitius,  set  up  in  which  optimal  configuralion  gives 
lis  tlu-  most  cost  ulTcctivc  set  of  instructional  material.  OvcrSOdiffcrcnt 
puhlishcrs  materials,  modified  into  non  expendable  instructional  ae- 
li  vilics,  to  last  five  years  will  cost  $7,000  to  $8,000  for  up  to  200  learners 
j^rades  ;3-12.  Grades  K-3  cost  ahout  $6,500. 

A  systems  approach  must  include  a  teacher  training  subsystem  that 
leaches  the  average  teacher  to  operate  this  kind  of  elassroom.  For 
example,  the  High  Intensity  Learning  Systems  -  Reading  has  a  High 
Intensity  Learning  System  -  Teacher  Training  that  applies  the  same 
l)c<hti:,i>l!,icitl  system,  applying  the  same  principles  of  learning  to  mod- 
ifying teacher  behavior  so  that  "three  6-hour  days  of  intensive  training 
and  two  months  supervision  turn  85%  of  elassroom  teachers  into  suc- 
t  (\ssful  pedagogs  in  this  kind  of  learning  cnviornment. 

Most  important  ofall  for  the  teacher  in  any  system,  is  a  elassroom 
Uianagement  system  that  allows  one  teacher  to  operate  thirty  cui- 
riculums  simullanuously,  and  that  maximizes  ti.ose  unique  qualitites 
that  only  a  teacher  can  bring  to  the  learning  environment  while 
mininji/ing  those  activities  that  are  more  efficiently  and  humanely 
doiH*  by  .sources  other  than  the  teacher.These  qualities  and  activities 
must  be  idenlilied  and  designed  into  the  instructional  system,  For 
(:.\ami)!e,  in  die  High  Intensity  Learning  System  we  have  spent  years 
modifying  the  teacher's  role,  so  that  the  1976  version  has  turned  the 
traditional  teacher  from  a  record  keeper  and  dispenser  of  information, 
(•(Mumauds  and  rewards  into  «  uuinager,  companion,  tutor  and 
facililalor. 

iMiially.  such  a  system  must  build  into  it  a  subsystem  for  delivery, 
maiutcuancc  and  improvement. 

Can  it  be  (Ii.ne?  See  the  results  below.  Visit  the  classrooms  across 
the  country  where  hundreds  of  teachers  are  doing  it  at  a  cost  effective 
ratio  far  superior  to  die  feeble  attempts  schools  have  usually  resorted  to 
under  the  misnomer  of  a  ''change  in  curriculum.'* 

FINDINGS 

The  results  of  a  curriculum  design  for  reading  based  on  a  systems 
approach  to  instruction  are  reported  below  in  a  number  of  representa- 
tive (not  s(dt'ctctl)  i)rojecls  drawn  from  247  installations  across  die 
(•(miitiy.  by  the  Spring  of  1976,  the  number  of  these  installations  will  be 
almost  two  thousand. 

Dependent  variables  were; 

a.  Standardized  norm  referenced  test  results  (politically,  if  not 

educationally,  important). 
1).  Nmnber  of  trade  books  read  (educationally,  if  not  politically, 

important). 
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c.  Number  of  specilic  operationally  defined  inslnietioiial  objec- 
tives mastered  per  child  and  pergroiip (educationally  and  polit- 
ically important). 

d.  Percentage  of  clock  time  per  instructional  liour  the  students 
were  attending  to  the  prescribed  learning  activities  (tecluiically 
known  as  the  "P  Ratio").* 

Test  Results 

Table  1.  pages  164-165.  is  a  summary  of  results  of  some  of  the 
earlier  versions  of  the  systems  approach  to  reading  design  technically 
called  High  Intensity  Learning  Centers  or  Skills  Centers  in  its  earlier 
form.  The  eight  projects  reported  here  involved  urban  disadvantaged 
children  and  young  adults  grades  one  to  14.  The  methodology  used  was 
an  early  and  by  present  standards  feeble,  attempt  to  design  a  systems 
approach  to  reading  instruction  based  on  skills  rather  than  on  be- 
havioral objectives  and  heavy  use  of  real  trade  books  as  currently 
practiced  in  the  1972  version  of  the  High  Intensity  Learning  System 
In  addition  to  these  projects.  Table  2  below  reports  results  in 
classrooms  serving  severely  disadvantaged  fourth  and  seventh  graders 
in  coal  mining  districts  of  Appalachia.  Post  testmg  was  done  by  a  source 
independent  of  the  school  systems  orthe  curriculum  designer-  the  tests 
used  were  the  Iowa  Basic  Skills  Tests  for  the  seventh  gradcis  and  SRA 
Acheivement  for  the  fourth  graders.  The  methodoloKy  used  was  m 
early  version  of  the  High  Intensity  Learning  System,  the  earliest  i'i.rm 
based  on  225  bclmviorally  defined  instructional  objectives 


TADLI-:  2.  Results  of  High  Intensity  Instruction  in  Low  SES  ruurth 
and  Seventh  Graders 


School 

N 

grade 

Pre  test 

Aver.  No 

Post  test 

Mean 

of  Instruct. 

Mean 

Hours 

Ha 

29 

7 

4.2 

106 

CO 

Ap 

25 

7 

5.1 

100 

6.1 

01 

13 

7 

5.0 

98 

G.'l 

Er 

10 

7 

4.6 

under  100 

5.1 

Er 

14 

4 

2.3 

under  100 

3.9 

VVi 

25 

4 

2.7 

102 

3.9 

Ap 

27 

4 

2.8 

104 

3.7 

CI 

21 

4 

2.8 

100 

3.9 

•S.  f^hmCoUcn,TI,c  Taxonomy  ofl,,!tn,ctwnalTreotmeiUs  In  He.ulwK:  It,  Uscw.llt, 


TAHLE  1.  Smn  Miary  of  Results  of  Early  \ersii»iib  of  High  lnlt*nsil\  Lfarnint!  Centers  in  Sonic*  Project.s 

1967-1970 


SCHOOL  OR  PROJECT 

CR.ADE 
LEVEL 

TYPE  OF  POPULATION 

RESULTS 

Yeshiva  University-  NDEA 
Institutes,  1966,  1967 
1968 

Contact:  Dr.  Alan  Cohen 

4-9 

Severely  disadvantaged  urban 
underachievers;  25-1  pupil- 
teacher  ratio,  ungraded 

1.2  years  mean  gain  in 

4  1/2  weeks 

2  1/2  hours  per  day 

12  first  <x  secon  ^  grade 
classrooms  in  South  Bronx 

1-2 

Severely  disadvantaged  urban 
Puerto  Rican  children 

Mean  reading  levels  on 
Metropolitan  after  5  months: 

4  classes  a  grade  level 
above  placement 

6  classes  on  grade  level 

2  below  level 

P.S.  148  New  York.  N.Y. 
Contact:  Principal 

Emotionally  disturbed  socially 
maladjusted  delinquent  boys 

1  year  mean  growth  in  4 
months.  2  years  mean  growth 
over  8  months. 

P.S.  1.  New  York,  N.Y. 

6 

Urb;  n  disadvantaged  Puerto 
Rican,  Chinese  and  Black 

Mean  reading  level  in  March 
of  grade  6  is  above  7.0 
level  for  3rd  year  in  a  row. 
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P.S.  130  New  York,  N.Y. 
Contact:  Principal,  Richard 
Kramer 

3-6 

Urban  disadvantaged  Puerto 
Rican  and  Chinese 

Aproximately  1  year  mean 
growth  in  12  weeks 

Roosevelt  High  School,  Bronx 
New  York 

growth  in  12  weeks. 
Contact:  Al  Kimmel  or 
D.  Fitzgerald 

10-12 

Urban  disadvantaged  under- 
achievers  entering  high 
school  at  about  grade  level 
5  achievement.  Now  in  its 
third  year 

Approximately  1.2  average 
growth  in  12  weeks. 

Westinghouse  Voactional 
High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

10-12 

Urban  disadvantaged  under- 
achievers  entering  high 
school  at  about  grade  level 
4.5 

Approximately  1  year  s  gain 
in  each  8-week  cycle 

SEEK  Alimac  Center,  City 
College  of  N.  Y. 
Contact:  Jerome  SkapofT 

12-14 

Urban  disadvantaged 
community  college  level. 

Pre  tests:  8.5  grade  level 
Post  tests:  11.2  level  in 
one  semester. 

9  :i  1 
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riuvsc  ri^lil  cliissc's  si?rvc!(l  llic  inosl  undcraclncvin^  cliildicn  in  a 
sfM  u  ly  deprived  aica  wlicic  reading  aclncvcincnt  gains  Tor  such  n 
pt»|)nl.ili(jn  nrdinarily  averaged  al)onl  .47  per  full  len  nionllis.  Special 
»  iliu  alinn  ealegorics  and  low  I(J  were  nol  controlled,  so  that  tins 
popnl.iliini  includi'd  a  disproporlionalcly  high  nnniher  of  IQ's  muler 
•SO.  (  )n cr  all,  in  ahont  100  honrs  of  inslruclion  (an  honr  per  day  or  less) 
ihe  average  gain  was  ahonl  1.2  years  growth.  A  second  independent 
evalnalion  agency  re  post  lesled  another  250  eliildien  from  these  same 
si  hdols  three  months  latcrti/Zcr  sunnner  vacation  and  with  no  interven- 
ing sunnner  instrnction.  This  report  showed  a  1.47  gain  even  with  the 
(wo  month  snnnn(!r  lay  oil. 

'I'ahle  .3  presents  data  on  fonrth,  fifth  and  sixth  graders  suhjccted  to 
the  I'irsl  edition  of  the  High  Intensity  Learning  System  based  on  500 
l»ehaN'i(>rally  defined  inslrnctional  objectives,  hut  executed  with  only 
rtiV'/v  ol  the  various  instructional  materials  from  difl'erent  publishers 
whose  prfjgr;uns  are  coded  into  this  system.  The  program  was  im- 
pleinenlc  cl  in  this  nu'ddlc  class,  suburban,  Florida  school  at  a  time 
when  it  was  beginning  its  fir.sl  year  of  desegregation  in  the  fact  of  a 
national  administration  that  had  just  announced  its  own  decision  not  to 
loree  integration  in  the  South.  The  low  IQ  groups  in  the  fourth  and  llfth 
grade  lepicscnt  those  Title  I  children  bussed  into  the  school.  Post 
testing  w;is  done  alter  six  months  of  the  systems  approach  to  reading. 

TAMLIC  3.  iU-snlts  of  High  Intensity  Learning  Systems  -  Heading  in  a 
Newly  Desegregated  Southern  School 

Amount  of  Cain  in  fi  months  

Cv.ule     N     lO  Moan    VOCABULARY    COM PREIIliNSlON 


4 

107 

106 

8  months 

15  months 

4 

47 

<)2' 

8  months 

12  months 

") 

97 

111 

8  1/2  months 

8  1/2  months 

fi 

135 

107 

0  1/2  months 

26  months 

f) 

44 

03' 

12  months 

24  months 

'I'm-iIii  li  ii  ii.iiii  li»r  Im  Iow  uvi-rnj:*'  l<»)  »n  Icvv  thnii  oiu:  luonlh  (or  one  nidiitii'!;  Knin, 

In  less  than  six  nmnths  under  extreme  community  duress  over  the 
national  administnition*s  anti-busing  stance,  the  school  desegregated, 
nevertheless,  iuid  the  iuuounts  of  gain  at  all  levels  were  still  2  to  24 
luonlhs  jibovc  the  expected  gain.  Two  (Indiugs  are  of  special  interest. 
One  IN  the  comparison  of  gain  scores  for  Title  I  children  with  those  of 
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nonTillc  I  children.  In  general,  ihey  hotli  niatle  ecpial  anionnls  ofj^iiins 
in  Ihe  systems  approach  to  instruction.  A  second  fnuMng  shows  mark- 
ediy  hj«h  jumps  in  vocahuhiry  in  the  sixth  ^rade  chisses,  Largc  jumps 
in  vocahulary  on  slandarcNzed  tests  are  rare  over  short  periods  oflime. 
But  this  fiiuhng  corroborates  three  other  data  sources  in  (hlTerenl  parts 
of  the  ccMuilry  using  a  systems  approach  to  reath'ng  instruction.  In  all 
four  instances,  the  teachers  made  heaviest  use  of  those  iiislruclional 
activities  that  stressed  the  Random  House  Reading  Frogrjun,  Scholastic 
book  packages.  Prentice  Hall's  One  to  One  -  all  programs  based  on 
heavy  rending  of  hard  and  soft  covered  trade  books  as  the  basal  pnrt  ol 
the  reading  program. 

An  unusual  study  of  249  upper  middle  class,  suburban  while  chiN 
dron,  grades  one  to  five  in  an  open  space,  ungradetl  elementary  school 
in  which  the  entire  school  was  subjected  to  High  Intensity  Learning, 
g(!nerateil  dramatic  gains  compared  to  a  comparable  group  that  at- 
tended tl  ic  same  school  the  year  before  the  systems  approach  was 
implenuMiled,  The  pre  testing  was  done  six  weeks  after  the  High 
Intensity  Learning  System  was  implcnienleil  in  an  attempt  to  eliminate 
die  usual  initial  growth  spurt  that  occurs  when  a  new  program  is  Inst 
i  'Jplemented.  That  spurt  is  often  called  the  Ilawtluunc!  l^lTect.  'Hie 
idea  was  to  try  to  cancel  out  as  much  of  the  initial  growth  spmt  as 
possible  to  project,  based  on  a  short  period  ol  time,  the  edect  ol  the 
systems  approach  over  a  long  period  of  time.  To  make  the  gains  even 
uuirc  conservative,  these  high  achieving  childreirs  lest  scores  were 
severely  curtailed  by  the  ceiling  effect  of  the  standardized  le».ls,  since 
most  of  the  students  ordi  narily  scored  around  +1  standard  dex'ialion. 
The  subjects  represented  a  one-tbird  random  sample  of  the  total 
school. 

Table  4  shows  the  average  gains  on  the  California  Achievemctnt 
Tost  for  each  grade  level  after  three  montlis  of  instruction.  Again, 
considering  that  the  initial  six  week  gains-the  largest  gains  in  any  iu;w 
program  -  are  not  rellected  in  these  gain  scores,  the  increases  in 
achievement  are  dramatic.  What  would  the  actual  gains  bo  i(  pre 
testing  had  been  done  six  weeks  before,  when  the  systems  approach 
was  first  implemented?  Using  the  previous  year's  students  as  a  com- 
parison group  in  a  school  with  a  stable  stall*,  the  amount  (d  gains  were 
most  dramatic.  As  usual  it  is  dinicult  to  define  what  llu!  "oidinary" 
reading  program  was  like  the  previous  year,  except  to  dcsciibe  it  as 
what  most  reading  specialists  would  consider  a  good  program  using 
regular  basal  readers  in  some  cases.  ITA  ami  "indivitluali/ed"  instruc* 
tion  in  other  cases.  Table  5  shows  those  results  after  seven  weeks  ofthe 
systems  approach  that  we  call  High  Intensity  Instruclicui. 
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AHMl     Aviriii^c  Cjiin  (in  inonllis)  for  e;icli  Grade  Level  After  3 
Months  Instruction 


CAT 

I'l  iinary  A 
N  =  -12 

Priin;ny  H 
N  =  50 

Primary  C 
N  =  49 

Intermcil  A 
N  =  53 

Interm  D 
N  =  55 

N'OCAB 

.79 

.36 

.33 

.50 

.15 

COMP 

.75 

.72 

.49 

.64 

.56 

■I'OTAL 

.76 

.45 

.47 

.63 

.34 

TABLIi:  5.  A  Comparison  of  Students  in  High  Intensity  Learning 
Ci'nlcrs  for  7  Weeks  and  Comparable  Students  not  in  the  Centers 
at  Grade  Phieement  3.8  and  5.8 


Primary  C 
(3rd  Graders) 

Inlermed  D 
(5lh  Graders) 

Ili^h  Inlcmsity 

Voeab  Comp 

Voeab  Comp 

Stnch'nls 

4.8  4.7 

7.3  8.0 

Xon  Ilivih  Intensity 
Slndciils  I'rom  Same 
School 

4.0 

n.o  7.0 

Dillorenee  in 
Months 

7  7 

15  12 

When  wi!  compare  the  students  in  1U72  after  about  seven  weeks  of 
lll.uh  Intensity  lA'arniuj^  witli  tlie  same  kinds  of  students,  in  the  same 
scl  uiol,  tauj^ht  by  the  sanu;  stall' in  1971,  we  sec  huf^e  dilferenees  in 
lavor  of  (he  newer  currieuluin. 


P(M  hjips  (he  most  valid  evaluation  of  (he  systems  ai)proaeh  comes 
out  of  the  Omaha  I'ublic  Schools  where  they  started  in  1971  with  19 
installations,  each  serving  150  students  from  grades  three  to  12  aiul  by 
llie  beginning  of  the  HJ72  year  had  increased  the  number  of  High 
Intensity  Learning  Systems  to  40.  In  that  school  system,  the  systems 
approach  has  become  the  nuxlel  for  curricnhun  redesign  in  other  areas 
ol  the  curriculum.  'I'yi)ical  of  the  results  there  was  the  GOday  check  post 
lest  that  showijd  about  a  year's  gain  in  Title  I  high  school  students.  The 
r<*sMhs  lor  three  years  continue;  to  .show  sinu'lar  gains  for  about  7000 
'I'itle  I  children  across  all  giadcs. 

In  primary  and  iutirrmcdiate  grades  in  Lansing,  Michigan  v^ains 
averaged  135%  of  expectancy  (s.d.  12.52%.  Carroll  County  Public 
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Schools  report  that  12%  of  Title  I  under  achievers  gained  two  or  more 
years  in  less  than  10  months  while  another  12%  gained  1.5  to  2.0  yenrs 
gain.  Another  30%  showed  a  year's  gain. 

In  Berkeley,  Californi{\,  lUh  graders  coming  into  these  classrooms 
at  5th  grade  reading  levels  jumped  an  average  of  L7  grade  levels  in  a 
year  which  was  three  times  their  expected  gain. 

Falmouth,  Massachusetts  reports  1.9  months  growth  per  mondi  for 
average  achievers  who  ordinarily  make  a  month  for  month  gain. 

These  results  are  typical,  not  exceptional. 

Number  of  Trade  Books  Read 

At  the  middle  school  level  in  Omaha,  Nebraska,  with  Title  I  chil- 
dren from  December  8,  1971  to  April  25,  1972,  slightly  less  than  100 
children  read  3080  books  for  the  national  reading  record  in  High  Inten- 
sity Learning  Systems.  This  is  ^selected  instance  rcprcscntatioc  of  the 
tendency  toward  a  marked  surge  in  the  reading  of  tradebooks  as  a  result 
of  the  systems  approach.  It  is,  ofcourse,  unique  in  it  intensity.  Dased  on 
data  from  five  school  districts  in  Virginia,  three  in  New  York,  one  in 
Nebraska,  and  one  i  i  Florida,  the  median  increase  in  amount  of 
tradebooks  read  for  children  and  adolescents  in  a  systems  approach  to 
cmricuhmi  design  in  reading  is  about  Hve  times  dieir  normal  reading. 
This  is  true  across  socioeconomic  levels  and  geographic  area  (runil, 
urban,  suburban).  For  example,  the  local  conmiunity  library  in  I'al- 
monlh,  Mussacluisclts  reported  an  Increase  of  3000  books  taken  out  by 
children  in  the  system  compared  to  the  previous  year. 


Number  of  Instrxtctional  Objectives  Mastered 

On  the  average,  students  at  any  grade  level  seem  to  master  about  28 
new  inslrnctional  objectives  per  seven  month  period.  Our  impressions 
arc  that  the  number  of  new  instructional  objectives  that  could  be 
mastered  per  student  per  year  could  be  increased  markedly  with  more 
pressure  on  teachers,  but  with  no  appreciable  increase  on  .students.  We 
are  currently  investigating  teacher  accountability  strategies  to  test  this 
ir  ipression. 

P  Ratio  Increases 

In  a  number  of  studies,  some  of  which  arc  published  elsewhere?, 
High  Intensity  Learning  Systems  produce  P  Ratios  bom  70  to  80% 
eompared  to  average  classroom  student  parlicipatton  in  learning  ratios 
of  40%.  In  other  words,  the  systems  approach  generates  about  100% 
more  student  motivation  (attentiveness  to  reading  tasks)  than  average 
classrooms. 
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SUMMARY 

T\\c  application  of  a  systems  appmadi  to  reading  inslniulion  has 
led  ns  lolhccoiK  cpl  orairriciiluin  dcsif,Mi  as  an  cni^incciinj;  challenge. 
OviT  ciuhl  years  of  niccling  ilut  challenge  has  finally  led  ns  to  a 
deliverable  teaching  system  we  call  High  Intensity  Learning.  The 
system  is  .self  regenerative,  constantly  modified,  npgraded,  and  ini- 
proved.  The  challenge  of  designing  an  individually  prescribed  instrnc- 
lional  reading  program  that  retains  the  advantages  of  peer  interaction 
and  increases  rather  than  decreases  teacher-pupil  interaction  in  a  cost 
ellecUve  framework  has  been  met;  variations  of  such  a  system  have 
already  begun  to  prohferate.  The  major  problem  has  been  to  convince 
publishers,  who  rcvi//|/  detennine  school  curriculum,  to  move  beyond 
their  hard  .sell  hucksterism  to  providing  deliverable  systems  that  reach 
beymid  their  own  product  line.  That  problem  is  just  beginning  to  be 
attacked, 


CONCLUSIONS 

Onr  work  over  the  past  eight  years  in  the  development  of  High 
Intensity  Learning  Systems  has  led  to  the  following  conclusions  about 
designing  currieuluin  for  leaching  reading: 

Condttsion  I :    Kids  are  like  people;  ihey  tend  lo  learn  what  we  leach 
ihein. 

II  kids  do  nol  rend  well,  il  is  because  of  how  we  leach 
them.  It  is  not  because  they  are  too  rich,  or  loo  po<ir,  or 
i)erceptnally  handicapped,  or  lazy,  or  anylhing  else. 
Dclining  a  problem  before  we  try  to  solve  il  is  an 
inlelligcnl  way  of  doing  things. 

If  we  know  what  we're  after,  we'll  have  a  fighting 
chance  of  getting  there. 

Less  ))rofessional  jargon  i.nd  more  behaviorism  will 
close  ihe  deslruclive  gap  between  our  good  inlcnlions 
and  our  malpractices. 

More  of  Ihe  .same  generally  breeds  more  of  the  same 
even  when  we  change  the  nomenelatiues  and  paint 
Dick,  Sally,  and  Spot  brown. 

Don^t  hassle  over  the  decision  about  switcliing  from 
Scoll  iMucsman  to  ITA,  or  from  Programmed  Heading 
to  Cinn  3f)(),  or  from  "rweedle  Dee  to  Tweedle  Dum 
because  Ihe  best  we  end  up  with  is  Tweedle  Dee 
Dum. 

No  mailer  what  the  difference  is  in  nomenclature  of 
packaging,  the  pedagogy  in  various  published  "pro- 
grams" is  essentially  ihe  same. 


Hcstntcd: 

('oiic/ii.vion  2: 
lirstafcd: 
licstatad: 

Conclusitni  3: 

Hrstufvd: 


Rcsto 
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Conclusion  4\    If  we  conccntrale  on  engineering  a  IcannnK  environ. 

nient  instead  of  on  child  development,  nenrolo^y.oed- 
ipal  complexes,  dialects,  socio-eeononne  levels,  inilri- 
tion,  and  other  realities,  some  professors  of  echieation 
might  be  jobless,  but  a  lot  more  kids  might  l)e  literate 
and  happy. 
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